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LIST  OF  IRREGULARITIES 


The  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks,  many 
at  least  a  century  old  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brittle  newsprint,  contain  articles 
that  are  incomplete  or  illegible.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 
best  copy  possible,  the  following  problems 
are  present  to  varying  degrees  in  many  of 
the  volumes: 

1.  Foldouts  are  torn  with  loss  of  text  or 

are  lacking  entirely. 

2.  Loose  clippings  are  torn,  with 

portions  lacking. 

3.  There  is  loss  of  text  at  inner  and 

outer  mai^ins. 

4.  Tipped-in  clippings  obscure  other 

text. 

5.  Paper  discoloration  causes  text 

illegibility. 


FILMING  PROCEDURES 


Where  possible,  the  procedures  listed  below 
have  been  followed  in  Aiming  the  Pullman 
Company  Scrapbooks. 

1.  Some  pages  have  been  Aimed  more  than 
once  to  enhance  legibility  where  text 
darkness  varies  within  an  exposure  or 
where  overlapping  text  is  present. 

2.  Unless  oversized,  foldouts  and  clippings 
stored  in  envelopes  attached  to  scrapbook 
pages  are  Aimed  following  the  page  of  text 
of  frame  to  which  they  correspond. 

3.  Unless  oversized,  loose  clipping  inserts 
are  Aimed  following  the  opening  in  which 
they  have  been  inserted. 

4.  Oversize  inserts  and  clippings  removed 
from  envelopes,  marked  with  the  scrapbook 
page  number  to  which  they  correspond,  are 
Aimed  in  page  number  order  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 


SERIES  No.  04 


VOL.  4 

OCTOBER  20, 
1893  - 
MAY  1899 


SCRAPBOOK-  Non.  4. 

- Contents.  - 

^Jear.  1893-1899. 


This  book  contains  many  artlcleson 
Casualties,  ?*lrr^s,  Business  Schedules, 
Plans  and  Resigns  for  C^r,  Inventlcns, 
News  of  the  Railroad  World. 


1.  .  Pullman  Niap  of  lines  operating  in 

the  United  Stat  s. 

2.  Account  of  Pullman  Exhibit  at  the 
*orld»8  Fair,  Chica  go.  1  893. 

3.  icture  and  account  of  Locomotive, 
"General**  exhibited  and  Jlorld’s 
Fair.  This  engine  was  used  in  the 
Civil  War  by  northern  ra  Iders. 

4.  Plans  and  account  of  Cook’s 
Ejbevated  Electric  Railway. 

5.  Picture  of  Thos.  H,  Wickos,  2nd. 
Vice-President  and  account  of  his 
ai  polntment . 

6.  Articles  on  Pullman  Strikes, 

t*.  Commissioners  R(^rt. 

8.  Pictures  of  TrafcA^  from  1836-1836. 

9.  Cartoons. 

10.  Account  of  Wr.  Geo.  Pullman’s  death. 
Copy  of  will  and  Testament. 

11.  Engraved  pa  sees  for  Kr.  T.  H.  Wiices 

an-  family.  1907. 

Picture  and  account  of  L,jke  Shore 
Limited.  Views  of  train  built  by 
Barney  and  Smith  Car  Co,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


12. 


Oil  l/OLr^ 


DIRECTORS. 

Geo.  M.  Pullman,  .  .  .  .  _  Chicago. 

Marshall  Field,  -  -  -  -  -  -  do 

J.  W.  Doane,  do 

Norman  Williams,  -----  do 
O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  .  _  .  -  .  do  . 

Henry  C.  Hulbert,  .  .  .  .  .  New  York. 

Henry  R.  Reed,  .  -  .  -  .  Boston. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 


Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company. 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1893. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 


KEVENUB. 


From  Earnings  of  Cars, . $9,200,685  11 

“  Patents, . .  3o,021  49 

“  Manufacturing,  Rentals,  Dividends,  Interest,  &c.,  2,1 59,189  59 


Operating  expenses,  including  maintenance  of  interior 
furnishings  of  cars,  legal  expenses,  general  taxes 

and  insurance, . $3,825,940  11 

Proportion  of  net  earnings  paid  other  interests  in 
Sleeping  Car  Associations  controlled  and  operated 

hy  this  Company, .  1,037,507  58 

Dividends  on  Capital  Stock, .  2,520,000  00 


Surplus  for  the  Year— being  excess  of  revenue 
over  ordinary  disbursements,  carried  to  credit  of 
Income  Account, 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  issued,  360,000  shares,  par 
value,  0100  each, 


836,000,t*)0  OO 


Less  written  off  during  the  year: 

For  loss  on  cjrs  sold  or  destroyed,  re¬ 
placed  by  new  cars,  -  -  .  . 

For  balance  of  account  for  rebuilding 
and  remodelling  cars  into  latest 
standard  Pullman  cars,  - 
For  doubtful  accounts. 

For  doubtful  securities,  including 
Stock  in  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  -  ...  . 

For  .  estimated  depreciation  of  Cars 
not  in  regular  service,  but  used  for 
temporary  purposes. 


46,543  83 

100,000  oo' 


WET  SUEPLUS, 


Embraced  in  the  following  accounts: 
Contin^ncy  reserve,  -  -  .  . 

Depreciation  account  (franchises,  pat¬ 
ents,  etc.), . 

Income  Account,  -  .  .  j 


1,100,000  00 

23,536,332  65 


I’atents, 


1624  Cars  and  Equipments,  including  fran¬ 
chises,  . 

♦Amount  invested  in  other  Car  Associa¬ 
tions  controlled  and  operated  by  this 
Company, 

Real  Estate  and  Plant,  510  acres  of  land. 
Car  Works,  homes  for  workmen,  and 
other  improvements  at  Pullman,  Tils 
Real  Estate  and  Pullman  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  . 

Real  Estate  and  Plant,  Detroit  Shops,  - 
Real  Estate  and  Plant,  St.  Louis  Shops, 
Real  Estate  and  Plant,  Wilmington  Shops, 
Lumber  and  other  Construction  Material 
and  Operating  Supplies,  including 
Cars  in  process  of  tonstruction,*etc.. 


Furniture  and  Fixtures  in  the  several 
offices  of  the  Company,  - 
Stock  in  Union  Foundry  and  Pullman 

Car  AVheel  Works,  -  -  -  437,506  00 

Other  Stocks  and  Bopds,  *  -  -  -  5  122  460  77 

-  - .  408,978  29 

Balance  of  Accounts-  Receivable  and 
Payable: 

Car  Lease  Warrants,  ®8, 821,655  24 
Miscellaneous,  ‘  2,264,930  62  11,086.585  86 


TOTAL  ASSETS,  861,791,643  14 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company. 

TWBNTV.SDC  Year  Statement.  MEMORANDUM. 

Sk^in.  the  of  Assets.  Ansoun,  of  UMUties.  Gross  Earrings  and  Expenses  ot  tke  close  of  eack  Fucal  Year  since  Use  forn.0 lion  of  Use  Company.  ,S68  ,o  ^893.  inclusive. 

_  -  - ■  '  II  ~l 


July  31, 1868. 
“  1869 

“  1870 

“  1871 

“  1872 

“  1873 

1874 
“  1875 

“  1876 

“  1877 

“  1878 

“  1879 

“  1880 


$  1,470.859  56 

I, 972,814  32 

3,312,824  80 
6,464,609  72 
8,476,656  83 
10,841,917  73 

II, 045.939  50 
11,257.390  72 
11,667,790  29 
11,960,284  07 
12,213,165  37 

12,104,544  65 

13,280,313  26 
16,308,097  10 
21,295,279  60 
23.095.368  77 
26,169,382  41 


1  LIABILITIES.  j 

Capital  Stock. 

Total. 

Liabilities. 

$  1,250,000  00 

$  170,910  35 

$  1,420,910  35 

1,750,000  00 

161,712  86 

1,911,712  86 

3,000,000  00 

176,833  92 

3,176.833  92 

4,000,000  00 

1,866,778  92 

5,866,778  92 

4,000,000  00 

3.247.641  38 

7,247,641  38 

4,000,000  00 

5,240,983  43 

9,240,983  43 

4,897,000  00 

4,133,648  24 

9,030,648  24 

5,826,200  00 

3,106,400  01 

8,932,600  01 

5,938,200  00 

2,923.341  99 

8,861,541  99 

1;, 9^8.200  00 

2,786,013  68 

8,724,213  68 

5,938,200  00 

2,786,013  68 

8,724,213  68 

5,938,200  00 

2,429,013  68 

8,367,213  68 

5,990,200  00 

2,895,003  81 

8,885,203  81 

8,023,800  00 

3,143,590  42 

11,167,390  42 

1  12,574,600  00 

2,696,856  04 

15,271,456  04 

13,269,500  00 

2,999,390  24 

16,268,890  24 

15,924,800  00 

2,710,870  49 

18,635,670  49 

i  15,925,000  00 

4,049.849  52 

19.974,849  52 

)  15,927,200  00 

3,702,905  65 

19,630,105  65 

r  15,927,200  00 

2,829,719  39 

18,756,919  39 

;  19,872,900  00 

2,216,370  49 

22,089,270  49 

;  25,000,000  00 

1,261.370  49 

26,261,370  49 

)  25,000,000  00 

1,261,370  49 

26,261,370  49 

)  25,000,000  00 

1,261,370  49 

26,261,370  49 

5  30,000,000  00 

1  36,000,000  00 

1,261,370  49 

31,261,370  49 
36,000,000  00 

QrosB  Expenses,  main¬ 
tenance  of  cars, 
legal  expenses,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  not 
earnings  paid  other 
interests. 


carried  to  credit  of  Halance  01  newreUimated 

Income  Account  after  Net  Revenue  addo<l  deoreciation  of  cars, 
deducting  Dividends  to  previous  Surplus.  “®Soubtful  debts. 


Loss  on  cars  sola  or 

destroyed,  replaced  by  Accumulated  Not 


$  258,000  10 
347,824  28 
746,581  47 

I, 295,310  61 
2,036,778  39 
2,994,497  01 
2,681,409  87 
2,558,646  97 

2,555.011  36 

2,570,639  20 
2,160,829  79 
2,196,734  99 
2,635,468  51 
2,995,496  08 
3.737.538  27 
4,093,245  22 
5,318,328  86 
5,613,628  79 
5,623,512  10 
6,440,931  81 
7,509.754  38 
8.303.295  50 

8,860,961  26 
9,772,324  66 
10,002,356  04 

II, 389,896  19 


$  88,293  89 
109,263  22 
249,082  95 

428,745  71 

721,908  34 

1,127,777  91 

1,141,364  74 
1,059,414  92 
1,032,706  56 
1,054,910  69 
891.757  34 
969,386  31 
988,671  08 
1,076,409  36 
1,401,027  10 

1,369,715  84 
2,350,547  07 

2,757,660  57 
2,959,802  91 
3,404,720  93 
3,850,853  09 
4,176,600  21 
4,397.230  29 

4,717.501  18 
4,386,366  97 

4,863,447  69 


8165,666  66 
284,000  00 
284,000  00 
284,000  00 
284,000  00 
284,000  00 
284,000  00 
264,000  00 
264,000  00 
264,000  00 
264,000  00 
264,000  00 
264,000  00 
264,000  00 
264,000  00 
162,528  76 
66,000  00 
66,000  00 


$  115,950  91 
252,351  29 
384,428  36 
266,356  89 
230,269  21 
229,578  97 
197,865  74 
165,890  00 
168,979  24 
191,867  01 
190,038  72 
171.074  35 
171,466  39 

171,453  02 

168,050  00 
159,150  00 
132,450  00 
79,527  10 
65,600  00 
65,600  00 
65,600  00 


$  169,706  21 
238,561  06 

331.831  86 

582,564  90 
914,919  14 
1,330,367  81 

871,616  77 
948,875  16 
1,008,035  59 
1,022,149  54 
807,206  71 
797,458  68 
1,213,818  19 
1,463,219  71 
1,882,472  45 

2,288,455  03 
2,532,315  40 

2,521,986  44 
2,429,659  19 
2,811,060  88 
3,526,451  29 
4,047,168  19 
4.398,130  97 
4,989,223  48 

5,550,389  07 

6,526,448  50 


$  49,949  21 

91,336  06 
Dr.  20,618  14 
172,446  90 

460,417  14 
870,775  61 
370,256  77 
330,227  16 

481,457  59 
551.093  54 

336,150  71 

326,402  68 
740,942  19 
981,053  71 
1,011,535  95 
1,053.313  03 

1,192,694  40 
1,248,024  44 

1.155,631  19 

1,536,884  88 
2,015,561  29 
2,251,530  19 
2,398,130  97 
2,989,223  48 
3,250,389  07 
4,006,448  50 


$  49,949  21 

141,285  27 
120,667  13 
293,114  03 
753.531  17 

1,624,306  78 

I, 994.563  55 
2,324,790  71 
2,806,248  30 
3,357.341  84 
3,572,221  10 
3.815.354  37 
4,478,273  16 
5,376,163  16 
6,152,242  63 
7,077,136  59 
8,019,172  93 
8,781,736  36 
9,647,207  73 

II, 041,673  89 
12,780,911  87 
14,905,023  23 
17,019,452  43 
19.997.135  58 

22,643,695  28 

1  26,531,499  03 


a$i2i,27i  45 
d  83,269  41 
c  78,023  40 
d  83,163  71 
^  235,456  48 
/  128,419  07 
g  250,658  06 
h  485,461  01 
i  290,159  82 
j  482,658  72 

k  448,923  31 

I  228,518  83 
m  383.701  77 
n  267,307  52 
0  603,829  37 
p  560,015  24 
q  739,855  89 


%  49,949  21 
141,285  27 
120,667  13 
293,114  03 
753.531  17 

1.624.306  78 
1,994,563  55 
2,324,790  71 

2,806,248  30 
3,236,070  39 
3,488.951  69 
3,737,330  97 
4,395,109  45 
5,140,706  68 
6,023,823  56 
6,826,478  53 
7.533.711  92 
8.491.576  54 
9,164,549  01 
10,592,750  58 

12,552,393  04 

14,521,321  46 
16,752,144  91 

19.393.306  21 
22,083,680  04 
25,791,643  14 


a  Written  off  to  “  Guarantee  Fund  Account,”  on  account  of  doubtful  debts  and  Uxes  on  Capital  Stock . 

d  Written  off  for  loss  on  old  cars  sold,  replaced  by  new;  taxes  appertaining  to  previous  years,  and  suspense  account  for  doubtful 


Net  lost  by  absconding  Secretary . 

d  Written  off  for  ioss  on  old  cars  sold,  replaced  by  new . 

laws  by  Pittsburgh  RioU,  1877 . 

Doiibltul  accounU  written  off . 

t  Written  off  for  loss  on  old  cars  sold  or  destroyed,  replaced  by 


On  account  of  Erie  *  Atlantic  S.  Coach'^Co’.  for  old  cars  sold  or  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  new,  and  adjustment  of  tv 

with  Erie  Raiiway  Co.  (our  proportion) . 

For  estimated  depreciation  in  Baliimore  A  Ohio  Association  cars  (our  proportion) . 

Doubtful  accounts . 


g  Written  off  for  difference  ii 


Written  off  for  difference  in  amount  received  for  44  old 

built  in  place  of  them . 

Difference  in  amount  received  for  6  old  cart  and  cost  of  6  ne 
Estimated  depreciation  of  cars  out  of  regular  service,  but  u 


f.  W.  and  Wabash  R.  R’s,  and  cost  of  44  n< 


h  Written  off  for  loss  on  old  cars  sold  or  destroyed,  replaced  by  new . 

Balance  of  account  for  rebuilding  and  remodelling  cars  into  latest  standard  Pullman  cs 
Intimated  depreciation  of  cars  out  of  regular  service,  but  used  for  temporary  purpotei 


I  Written  off  for  loss  on  old  cars  sold  or  destroyed,  replaced  by  new . 

Balance  of  account  for  rebuilding  and  remodelling  cars  into  latest  standard  Pullman  cars 
Estimated  depreciation  of  cars  out  of  regular  service,  but  used  for  temporary  purposes.. . 


Balance  of  account  for  rebuilding  and  remodelling  cars  into  latest  standard  Pullman  cars 
Estimated  depreciation  of  cars  out  of  regular  ser^ce,  but  used  for  temporary  purposes. . , 
Patents  expired . 


k  Written  off  for  loss  on 
Depreciation  of  cars  trs 
by  this  Company... 


coutirtoaccountofotherCaV Associations,' controiled  and  operated 


I  Written  off  for  loss  on  cars  sold  or  destroyed,  replaced  by  n, 
Balance  of  account  for  rebuilding  and  remodelling  cars  into 
Estimated  depreciation  of  cars  out  of  regular  service,  but  us 


”  ^;‘ra«o"n^oVc“a*rrt™nYte  Associations,  controlled  and  oper  ited 

Balanc^^iKc^n'l'for  rebuilding  and  remodelling  cars  into  latest  standard  Pulimau  c.irs .  . 

Estimated 

”  Depr?cia?L‘’of  ca«Tran"^^^^  gom  ”Sfa’nTCrpme"n£""  i.ther  Car  Associations  controlled  and  operated 

Bala^c^it  acZntWtebuiidingan^r'em'odeUinsikm'inteia^  cars 

Ellbnateddepredatlon  of  cars  out  of  regular  service,  but  used  for  temporary  purposes  . 

Balance  of  account  |>r  rebuilding  imd  s”op-  at  Pullman,  burned  March  19th,  ibyo... 

For  loss  in  exceX  of  insurance’ on* Sti°Louis  shops,  burned  February  5th,  .  . 

^  HS?SHSancZo“n  M^keiSg"^^^^  -  '  . 

For  taxes  prior  to  August  ist,  . . .  . . *' . 

£uma^teeZ"ten  of  out  orre^lar's'eiii'ci;  but'  used  'fbi't'e'm,;<;«^purpo.es 

'  of/z'rt?oZeEruir^  ' ! 

.... 


F.  C.  N.  Robertson, 

Auditor. 


fiven  three  monlha  skOi  and'tb'al  the 
amount  for  rent  due  hy  Krosjrnski  'wui 
charged  up  airainst  charity.  In  the  lame 
breath  he  admitted  that  the  Pole  declined  to 
accept  the  company 'a  terms  of  settlement, 
and  that  his  eviction  was  the  result. 

Curiousl.y  enough  the  man  who  carried 
the  furniture  out  of  the  three  small  rooms 
and  deposited  it  on  the  street  was  Constable 
Steenberger  of  Justice  Foley’s  court.  The 
tenants  in  the  neighborhood  complain  bit¬ 
terly  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  Krosyn- 
skls  by  Steenberger.  They  say  that  ho  found 
the  injured  man  resting  upon  a  cot,  and  that 
be  handled  him  so  roughly  in  carrying  him 
out  of  the  room  into  the  hallway  that  he 
fainted  from  weakness  and  fright,  but  was 
laughed  at  in  his  unfortunate  condition. 


FRIDAY, 


KSOSTUBKl 


Frank  Krosyuski 
ed  yesterday  from  c 
pany’s  tenements, 
uski  was  employed 
Pullman  shops  and 
lumber  pile.  The 
injury  was  due  tc 


and  his  family  were  evict- 
one  of  the  Pullman  com- 
About  a  year  ago  Krosy- 
as  a  woodworker  in  the 
was  injurtid  by  a  falling 
question  of  whether  the 
o  Krosyuski’s  own  negli- 


Receiyers  Appointed  for  tl 
Union  Pacific  Raili  onii. 


Effects  of  a  Pullman  Em¬ 
ploye  Dumped  Into 
the  Street. 


"We  have  no  moae.v  with  which  to  move 
•ur  furniture  from  the  street  aud  our  .friends 
are  too  poor  to  give  us  much  assistance,’’ 
said  Mrs.  Krosynski  last  evening,  “We 
have,  however,  received  shelter  and  food 
from  the  Mikeska  family,  and  will 
remain  here  until  my  husband  makes 
some  other  arrangement.  He  Is  able 
to  get  around  but  can  not  do  auy 
work.  A  man  who  has  spent  five  months  in 
a  hospital  can  not  be  otherwise  but  unfit  for 
hard  work.  He  was  injui-ed  Internally 
while  serving  the  -Pulllnan  company.  We 
do  not  blame  the  agent  here.  He  is  a  nice 
gentleman.  The  orders  to  throw  us  out, 
with  my  baby  in  arms,  wore  sent 
from  the  head  offices  of  the  company.’’ 

Mr.  Hornbeck,  the  agent,  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  beyond  making  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  did  not  proceed  unjustly  against 
Krosynski  and  that  there  were  circumstances 
In  the  case  which  compelled  the  company  to 
act  as  it  did.  Meantime  the  population  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  evicted 


the  injured 


li  for  by  tho 
hysioian  and  was  taken  to  the 
Hospital,  from  which  he  wusdU- 
e  time  ago.  The  comimiiy  says 
I :  Krosyuski  says  ho  is  still  suf- 

-  his  injuries  and  in  unable  to 

He  aud  his  family  were  allowed  to  re¬ 


charged 


ACTION  TAKEN  ATO; 


President  Clarke,  E.  E.  Andersf 
and  0.  \Y.  Mink  Named. 


INJURED  WHILEATWORK 


hile  tho  company  negotiated  a  settlement, 
his  was  not  made  and  Krosynski  tiled  a  suit 
laiming  $30,000  damages.  Then  the  com- 
any  notified  him  to  move  and  took  the  neu- 
tsary  legal  steps  to  enforce  the  onler,  which 
ns  curried  out.  John  S.  Bunnell,  general 
mnsel  for  the  company,  directed  tho  pro- 
sedmgs  and  explained  bis  action  by  saying 
int  the  accident  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
jmpany  and  that  Krosyuski’s  injuries  were 


ftevenge  Taken  Because  He 
Would  Not  Compromise  a 
Damage  Suit. 


MOVE  IS  BY  STOCKJIOLDE 


Will  Prevent  Di.sintegrationi  by 
gatiou.  ' 


PENNILESS  AND  HELPLESS 


CONSIDERED  BEST  FOR  SYSTB 


FROn  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN. 


The  Railroad  Terri  torr  That  laapeo- 
tor  Porter  Covers. 

Capt.  Porter,  the  ,  veteran  inspector  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Cap  Co.,  arrived  in 
Denver  a  few  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  over  this  division.  The  captain's 
territory  Is  an  extensive  one  and  greater 
probably  than  that  of  any  other  railway 
official  in  the  United  States.  He  inspects 
all  of  the  division  offices  between  Port¬ 
land  on  the  Atlantic  and  Portland  on  the 
Pacific.  From  the  latter  place  he  at  one 
time  took  a  bottle  filled  with  sea  water 
and  emptied  It  Into  the  ocean  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

"I  always  like  to  come  to  Denver,"  said 
Capt.  Porter;  "in  fact,  I  am  infatuated 
with  the  West,  for  It  la  continually  grow¬ 
ing  and  there  Is  something  new  always 
.coming  up;  I  enjoy  looking  at  Improve¬ 
ments.  When  I  first  came  to  Denver  the 
[depot  was  an  old  frame  building  down 
hero  In  the  willows  and  our  Pullman  office 
Was  in  a  little  concern  that  would  hardly 
Jie  fit  for  a  coal  shed  now,  but  then  it 
tvas  out  of  sight.” 

Capt.  Porter  has  been  in  the  Pullman 
service  for  17  years  as  inq>ector,  and  was 
familiar  with  that  branch  of  railway  ser¬ 
vice  vhen  it  was  first  Inaugurated  m  the 
United  States.  The  first  cars  that  were 


How  a  Wealthy  Corporation  Forces 
Its  Victims  to  Accept  Its 
Own  Terms. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  13.— Judge  IDii-  ’y 
tho  United  States  Circuit  Court  !,oiiky  '* 
pointed  S.  H.  H.  Ciarke,  E.  EUery  il.nder* 
andO.  W.  Mink  receivers  of  tho  i,Jnici,  J 
cifie  railroad  company  and  of  all  tsilroa. 
water  systems,  and  all  other  proper]  y  owae 
controlled,  or  leased  by  it.  Mr.  Apdersor 
one  of  the  government  directors  of  tho  Uni 
Pacific  railroad,  having  been  api.iointed 
President  Cleveland.  Mr.  Clarke  iq  the  Pr 
ideiit  and  Mr.  Miuk  theControllero).'  there 

They  were  appointed  on  an  aipijlicat 
signed  by  the  executors  of  tho  estatls  of 
erick  L.  Ames,  one  of  tlie  heaviest  jstoekhc 
ers  in  the  road,  Edward  F.  Atkins,  'and  H, 
Wyckott',  the  lust  named  a  son-in-lWw  of  it 
late  Sydney  Dillon,  independent  'stoekhp^ 
ers.  The  action,  it  is  said,  was  tail  en  for  t 
purpose  of  forestalling  any  suits  wll.ich  mig 
arise  in  tlie  present  depressed  co!)<ditioii*, 
business  owing  to  the  inability  of  thje  road 
meet  obligations  about  to  beconjie  duo. 
was  the  generally  expressed  opinion,  that  p' 
ting  the  road  into  tho  hands  of  receivers  v 
best  for  tho  road  and  also  for  all  crcjditors,. 
eluding  tho  government.  The  principal  a 
of  tho  upplicant.s  was  to  preserve  t  le  road 
one  system  and  thus  maintain  its  great 
value  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  disio 
grated  by  suits  hero  and  there. 

Allegations  of  Applicant*. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  application  that : 


The  Pullman  Palace  Car  company,  through 
its  general  counsel,  John  S.  Kunnells  and  the 
company’s  agent  at  Pullman,  yesterday 
evicted  a  disabled  Polish  tenant  named  Frank 
Blrosynski,  and  the  household  effects  are  new 
•cattered  along  the  street  in  front  of  No.  ID, 
block  F,  Fulton  sli-eet. 

While  the  ex-employe  was  being  put  out  on 
tho  street  with  his  wife  and  three  little  ones 
the  rich  paiace-car  company’s  stockholders 
were  bolding  their  annual  meeting.  About 
124,000,000  worth  of  capital  was  represented 
end  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  a 
share  was  declared.  Meanume  kind  neigh¬ 
bors  are  furnishing  the  unlucky  family  with 
food  and  shelter. 

Krosynski  is  a-wood  worker  and  was  badly 
Injured  a  year  ago  while  at  work  at  dno  of 
the  maebines.  A  pile  of  lumber  near  which 
he  was  standing  fell  on  him  and  threw  him 
with  great  force  upon  the  machine,  crushing 
bis  chest  and  infiicling  other  injuries  which 
vvUl  render  him  practically  helpless  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Witnesses  say  that  Krosyn¬ 
ski  was  not  injured  through  his  owu  negii- 
cenca  and  that  the  company  is  clearly  liable 
In  not  furnishing  ample  protection  for  em¬ 
ployes.  ’ 


Another  striking  and  oonvincindl 
proof  of  the  aeonrity  from  danger  en- 
toyed  by  those  traveling  in  Pullman 
•ehrs,  is  furnished  by  yesterday’s  rail¬ 
way  horror  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
'The  eastbonnd  train,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  sleeping  oars,  was  not 
daihaged  and  not  a  passenger  in- 
,jured,  beyond  a  slight  shaking  np. 


While  of  the  west-bound  train,  com¬ 
posed  of  13  day  eoaches,  the  first  four 
oars  were  telescoped  and  burned,  with 
awful  loss  of  life-  The  extra  faro 
charged  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  valne  of  human  life. 


to  the  elegance  now  displayed  In  the  i 
ufacture  of  the  Pullmans.  Then  ortli 
railway  boarding  house  bunks  were 
for  berths  and  the  wash  room  wi 
small  affair  provided  with  a  tin  tanl 
holding  water,  a  tin  dipper  and  a 
wash  pan.  The  accommodations 
limited  and  the  occupants  of  the  car 
obliged  to  await  their  turn  to  use  I 
articles. 

Capt.  Porter  pays  Superintendent  8 
I  of  this  district  a  merited  compllmer 
the  management  of  affairs  at  the 
ver  office.  He  eays  that  In  no  par 
the  country  does  he  find  the  affairs  o 
oomjpany  fn  a  better  condition  or  i 


**Id  view  of  the  immunity  suffer^ 
from  itr,iury  by  pa-tsengers  in  Pullmani 
cirs  in  many  re-ent  wrecks,  the!  ' 
traveling  (lublic  is  rapid  y  “graspieg' 
th"  situation"  that  tho  extra  fare 
charged  is-very  cheap  in  ijompari.son 
with  the  insurance  from  liapger  which 
these  ears  provide  in  wrecks.  Thv 
vestibnled  pnllmans  are  so  massive 
and  strongly  built  that  if  seems 
almost  impossible  to  telescope  them 
in  a  'tead-on  oolliaion,  or  damage  them 
in  any  ordinary  accident.  Had  the 
cars  of  the  limited  been  ordinary  day 
coaches,  doubtles.s  every  one  would 
have  been  telescoped  by  the  mighty 
snock  of  c  illisiop,  with  appalling  re¬ 
sults  to  tho  scores  of  passengers, 
whereas  tho  shock  was  compat  atively 
slight  in  the  rear  of  the  pullman  train, 
and  not  a  car  damaged — except  the 
oombination  smoker. 


,ken  to  the  Hahne- 
remained  under 
He  then  returned 
’  rent  marked 
rged  was  $9.10 
e  money  with 

ay’s  legal  de- 
n  for  a  settle- 


up  against  him.  The  rate  charf 
a  month  and  he  did  not  have  the 
which  to  liquidate.  He  was  alio 
P.V  the  bouse  while  tho  compan; 
partment  negotiated  with  him 
meat,  which,  however,  wa 
■  eluded.  Several  weeks  ago 
called  upon  Thomas  A.  Foley 
the  peace  at  Kensington  and  plA 
in  his  hands.  Finding  that  the  ( 
acting  gingerly  In  tho  matter  of 


Mrs.  Krosynski  claims  tnat  her  husband 
eceived  an  intimation  from  tho  company 
wo  months  ago  that  he  would  have  to  find 
n  abiding  place  outside  of  the  limits  of 
’utlmSP-  A  clerk  jginpl^v^d,ln.t^c 


nt  is  owing  to  tho  United  I 
a  before  Jan.  1.1SUD. 


f 
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_ Envelope _ 

y  Foldout _ 

_ 1  nsert _ 


Second  Section  ot  a  Chicago  Limited 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Road 
in  a  Collision. 

FREIGHT  CARS  WRECKED., 

They  Had  Jumped  from  the  Track 
and  Into  Them  the  Flying 
Engine  Plunged, 

FOUR  TRAMPS  LOST  THEIR..  LIVES. 

Buried  in  the  Ruins  While  Stealing  a 
Ride  on  the  Demolished 
Freight  Train. 

BLEEPEHS  BADLY  SHAKEN  UP. 

Four  Palace  Cars  Followed  the  Engine 
Down  the  Bank  and  Many  Per¬ 
sons  Were  Injured. 

I  TRAFFIC  LONG  DELAYED. 


*hortl>’ after  six  o'clock  to-ni(tht  about  a  mllo 
♦rest  of  I^awronco  station. 

The  second  section  of  tho  Chlcatro  limited, 
larandfor  Xow  York,  consisting  of  onalno  No. 
1,244  and  seven  sleepers,  was  flying  along  at  a 
rapid  rato  when  it  struck  part  of  a  freight  train 
had  jumped  ■ 
engine  of  th 
ight  oars  .ai 


I’YJ"" -  »'OL’B  TBAMW  KrLhM^  W1 

^-/^our  tramps  who  were  stealing  a  ride  In  an  ' 
.oinptr  box  car  were  instantly  killed.  Their  ! 
■Mies  have  been  recovered.  Kdward  McGon-  , 
Tgle,  of  Pittsburg,  who  was  also  In  tho  car,  wae 
found  pinned  fast  by  broken  timbers,  and  when  1 
examinod  by  the  phvslclans  was  found  to  have 
Eustainod  tracturog  of  both  logs  and  several  laid 
cuts  about  the  face  and  body. 

Daniel  Mahoney,  of  .Tersoy  City,  the  engineer, 
and  Harry  Mathews,  the  ttrciima  of  the  limited, 
both  stuck  to  their  engine  until  it  struck  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  both  sustained  injuries  I 
about  the  legs  and  slight  brulsos  on  tho  hea  l, 

IIBl.l’  WAS  t'Onri^NATEt.Y  M.UtR. 

Fortunately  for  the  injured  vngii.eor  and  Are- 
I  man  thoir  wounds  were  attended  to  at  once  by 
Dr.  JuUo  F.  Sorsano,  of  No.  33  Broadway,  I 
Now  York,  a  passenger  on  the  limited  train. 
An  hour  or  more  olapaod  before  they  could  have 
J  been  looked  after  by  the  physicians  from  < 
Trenton. 

Tho  onglucor  wos  thrown  head  foremosi  Into 
the  ditch,  and  when  pulled  out,  more  dead  tnim 
alive,  tho  first  words  he  sold  wore:— “Was  any¬ 
body  hurt  In  my  trainl" 

t  His  prompt  action  In  putting  on  the  airbrakes 
and  reversing  his  engine  no  doubt  provenlod  a 
Diuch  greater  calamity. 

I,  The  passengors  appreciatoil  his  promptness  and 
1  the  pluck  ho  displayed  by  sticking  to  his  post  and 
raised  a  purse  ot  $87  for  him. 

NEW  YORKEKS  I.SJEBED. 

Mrs.  M.  Hobart  and  Mrs.  K.  Barclow,  who 
live  ot  the  Uerlach.  in  New  York,  were  lu 
the  first  sleeper  ami  were  unable  to  es¬ 
cape  after  it  fell  on  Its  side.  Several 
of  the  passengers  broke  in  tho  windows  on  the ' 
upper  side  of  the  car  and  lifted  tho  two  women 
out.  They  were  bi-ulscd  and  badly  shaken  up, 

!  but  otherwise  uninjured. 

•  A.  F.  Houghton,  of  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Ca, 
of  No.  11  Hast  Scvenloonth  street.  Now  York. 

»  was  in  the  observation  car.  Ho  was  thrown  vio- 
‘  Jontly  into  the  aisle  and  received  some  bruises. 

Jesse  K.  Trial,  of  San  Kraneisoo,  received  a 
black  eye.  Ho  was  standing  in  tho  aisle  of  car 
No.  81,  and  from  the  force  of  the  shock  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  end  ot  the  car  amt  thrown  in  a  heap. 

William  Edwards,  a  cook  in  tho  dining  car.  had 
,  a  narrow  escano  from  scalding.  The  shock  threw 

•  tho  hot  soups  and  water  all  over  tho  galley 
in  which  ho  was  working.  Dishes,  kettles 
and  other  movable  things  full  on  the  floor  in 

e  promiscuous  heaps,  many  of  tho  articles  striking 
him.  Ho  received  a  few  scralclios.  but  notliin^ 

.Mil.  UIND8KOPK  W.\S  EORTENATE. 

H.  I\  Itindskopf,  ot  No.  3!I7  Sunmor  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  was  lu  llio  dining  our  when  tho  collision  , 
occurrotU  He  was  thrown  across  the  car  wllli 
great  violence,  but  was  not  hurt  in  tho  least. 
Hotting  out  of  the  cor  as  rapidly  as  possible  ho 
Tuslieil  to  where  the  engineer  was  lying  and  helped 
carry  tho  injured  man  Into  one  of  tho  cars  which 
[_  had  not  left  tho  track.  Tho  women  who  wore 
sliut  up  in  tho  sleeping  car  next  needed  assist¬ 
ance,  and  all  tlio  passengers  turned  in  to  lielp 
them  out.  I 

I  C.  .S.  Lavakc.  of  tho  firm  ot  James  C.  Joimson 
‘  &  Co.,  of  .No.  fiV)  Broadway,  Now  York;  Frit/,  j 
^  von  Andres,  ot  Boston,  and  Frit*  Andros,  of  I 
Kirn,  Uormany.  woro  aLso  among  tho  passengers,  i 


broken  axlo  on  one  of  the  freight  cars  tlirew 
Kwith  two  others  on  the  track  of  tho  limited 
'train.  The  engineer  of  the  latter  train  roccivod  a 
signal  to  slow  up  at  Milham  Junction,  a  short 
dMtaneo  from  where  tho  aocidont  occurred,  but 
owing  to  the  fast  rato  of  speed  at  which  ho  was 
going  was  unable  to  do  so  in  time.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  identify  tlio  three  dead  tramps  whoso 
bodies  have  been  recovered. 

OTHERS  MAY  UE  DEAD. 

The  nows  was  late  in  reaching  the  city.  Tho 
first  story  was  that  tho  onginocr^uid  fireman 
and  a  number  of  passengers  had  been  killed,  and 
a  number  injuroJ. 

Some  of  those  who  were  In  tho  wreck  have  ar¬ 
rived  ill  this  city.  They  had  a  long  and  fatiguing 
tramp  in  the  darkness.  They  say  tho  Pullman 
^  cars  were  thrown  from  tho  trucks  hy  tho 
force  ot  tho  collision  and  laiidou,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  fifty  toot  from  tho  track.  Tho  engiiio  ot 
tho  limited  train  was  overturned  and  is  lying  on 
its  side. 


Comptrollor  Myors  was  expected  at  liis  lionie 
last  evening  early,  but  when  ho  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  by  olgiit  o'clock  ills  wife  became 
anxious.  Sho  said  slio  did  not  know  on 
what  train  ho  would  conio  from  Chicago, 
but  felt  sure  tliat  sho  would  hear  from  him  every 
moment.  Sho  waited  anxiously  until  one  min¬ 
ute  post  cloven  o'clock,  wiien  a  reporter  called 
at  tho  Myers  residence.  No.  2  West  Forty  sixtli 
street,  and  told  Edgar  .1.  lAsvoy,  Assistant  Deputy 
Comptroller,  who  is  Mrs.  Myers'  hrotlicr.  tliat 
tho  second  sod  ion  of  the  Cliicago  Limited  had 
been  wrccKcil  near  Tronton,  N.  J..  early  in  tho 
evening  ond  that  it  was  thought  Comptroller 
Mvors  was  on  hoard  the  train. 

Upon  receiving  this  information  tho  household 
was  immeiliatoly  in  an  uproar.  Jlrs.  Myors  was 
almo-t  distracted.  She  sent  her  brother  to  tho 
Windsor  Hotel  to  tclephoiio  to  any  point  whoro 
information  could  he  gleaned  In  regard  to  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband.  He  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding  anylhlng  and  at  midnight  re¬ 
turned  to  his  sister  in  a  very  much  lusrtnrboil 
stnto  of  mind. 

Air.  Levey  said  ho  had  expected  that  the  Comp¬ 
troller  would  bo  in  Now  York  by  six  o’clock,  and 
was  sure  he  was  coming  over  the  Ponnsylvania 
route.  III!  innuired  anxiously  for  Itichnrd  Crokor. 
wlio  arrived  ai.  the  Windsor  Hotel  from  Chicago 
early  yesterday  aflornoon.  In  llie  liojic  that 
ho  could  slate  positively  wliat  train  Afr  M>  n— 
left  on  and  when  it  sliould  arnvo.  Mr.  Crokor 
was  out  until  late,  so  nothing  could  bo  gleaned 
in  that  aii.arlcr.  ,  ' 

At  the  City  Club  there  was  a  little  coterie  ot 
embryo  imlitlcians  waiting  anxiously  to  liciir 
from  Mr.  Alyers  and  hoping  ho  would  re¬ 
consider  ids  declination  to  run  for  Comp¬ 
trollor  on  an  indopendent  ticket.  Nobody 
was  more  anxious  than  young  Edmond  Kelly. 

'  who.  when  lie  was  informed  of  tho  accident, 

]  throw  up  his  hands  and  oxclaimcd.  "Mv,  whatbad 
luck  wc  do  liave!" 

MYERS  NOT  A  PASSENGER. 

Comptroller  Myers  was  not  a  passenger  on  tho 
Chicago  lludteil.  but  on  tlic  day  train,  and  ho  was 
expecicd  to  arrive  at  tho  Jersey  City  depot  at  a 


“PitniMit  4M0(ng  oars  weredaralled  ami  p 
from  I  heir  trucks.  There  was  wild  eoin*.'' 

,  motion  among  tho  terrified  passengers. 

It  is  clalmod  that  all  Biieceed^  In  get-' 
ting  safely  out  of  tho -cars,  but  this  nsserlion  I 
view  with  grave  doubts.  I  think  when  the  mass 
of  wreckage  Is  cleared  lifeless  bodies  will  yet  bo 

“The  horror  of  tho  scene  was  indesovj^^ 
able.  Screams  of  tho  frightened  passengon^ 
fllloil  tho  air.  with  which  was 

gled  the  sound  ot  escaping  sloam  an^ 
breaking  timbers.  The  four  tracks  are  ■oomj 
pletely  blocked  by  a  barrier  ot  wreckage  ton  (esid 
high,  on  whion  tho  section  gang  from  New  BrunsM 
wick  is  making  but  slight  inronds.  / 

“The  passengers  on  tho  Cliicago  limitod  werdl 
spirited  awav  from  the  scone  with  groat  siwedt 
and  taken  around  on  the  l^erth  Amboy  branch  by 
a apecial  train.  Just  a  year  ago  the  freight  en-^ 
gino  1,487  was  in  a  disastrous  accldouC  «■ 
mllos  cost  ot  tho  present  one.  ’’ 

WHAT  THE  TRAIN  DRSPATCHER  SAYS.  '1 
Tlio  train  dospntoher  of  the  Pensylvniila  roak  |. 
in  Jersey  City  gave  out  tho  followiug  last  nightiA' 
“.About  six  o'clock  this  afternoon  extra  freighK 
Na  1,!87,  west  bound,  was  wrecked  aE 
Lawrcnco,  five  miles  cast  of  Tronton.  Th9 
train  consisted  of  empty  box  cars.  twoIvJ 
ot  which  woro  pilol  up,  coraplotoly  hiockingl 
four  tracks.  A  delayed  passenger  train  ran  into! 
a  portlou  of  the  wreck,  doraillug  tho  locomotive.  ! 
Five  tramps  wlio  were  stealing  a  ride  on  tho 
freight  train  wore  canght  in  the  wreck,  two 
being  killed  outriglit  and  tho  others  badly  liurt. 
The  passengers  and  trainmen  escaped  uninjured. 
All  passenger  trains  moving  cast  arc  runnthg  I 

over  tho  Amhpy  division."  _ _  ^ 

.  THE  RBI.IEP  TRAIN  BENT  EROM  TRENTON  ARRIV 
'  IN  JERSEY  CITY.  ] 

'  A  relief  train,  sent  to  tho  scene  of  the  wreokJ 
front  Trenton,  N.  J.,  reached  the  Jersey  City  do-J 
pot  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  ono  this  morningj 
It  brought  tlirce  cars  of  tho  train  which  hadj 
esenped  damage,  wliilo  two  others  were  left  bod 
hind,  as  tlioy  had  been  dornilod.  ' 

The  relief  train  brought  ail  tho  nnssoiigorf 
tho  train  who  had  not  been  injured ,  also  Ei 
noor  Mnhoiioy  and  Fireman  Matthews,  who  I 
I  boon  so  luidly  liurt  that  tlioy  were  removed 
I  once  from  tho  iniorovisod  berths  to  a  Jersey  C  ., 
j  hospital  in  amhiilanccs.  ij 

j  The  wrecked  train  was  the  second  soctior 
the  Chicago  limilod.  Tlio  first  section  nrrivee 
I  I  imp  at  Jersey  City  at  6:5‘2  o’clock. 

I  Tliojccond  section  was  Ueliind  tiine  an  hop 
w  us  said  nt  first,  and  tlien  came  tho  nows  i 
I  liere  liad  boon  a  wreck  uear  Lawrence.  , 

Engine  No.  1.4X7  was  lU  awing von ty-oi 
ompiy  freight  cars  toward  tliU  oitv,  when  an  a 
of  one  of  the  oars  broke  near  Istwrence.  Twt 
cars  were  parted  from  the  rest  and  were  spp 
over  the  four  tracks  of  the  road.  ^  , 

I’lto  second  section  of  the  Chicago  limited, 
crashed  into  several  of  these  freight  carp  at  lialf-| 
past  five  o'clock.  { 1 

Engineer  Alalioncy  was  pitched  forward  out  of  j 
his  cab.  .Matthews,  his  fireman,  was  also  badly] 
hurt. 

Tlio  injuries  ot  both  are  mostly  about  the  body,* 
but  their  extent  has  not  yet  been  determined.  ' 
The  engine 


BARCLOAY. 

York:  received  several  bruises. 

CAHTER.  j.  s..  porter  of  the  sleeping  car 
America;  severely  bruised. 

EDWARDS.  WILLIAM,  cook  on  tlie  dining 
car;  badly  scalded. 

OBAV,  A.  J.,  porter  sleeping  car  Ixioti;  slightly 
Injured. 

GBKKN.  BLLIS,  of  tho  Now  Amsterdam  Hotel, 
New  York;  slightly  injured. 

HOBART,  Mrs.  At.  Hotel  Gerlach.  New  York;  j 
braised  about  tho  body.  I 

H’oUGHTO.N.  a.  F.,  of  Houghton,  Mifilin  & 
Co.,  New  Y'ork;  received  several  bruises. 

MAHONEY.  DANIEU  of  Jersey  City,  engineer 
Of’the  limited;  logs  and  head  bruised. 

MATTHEW.s,  HAKHY,  fireman  of  the  lim¬ 
ited;  legs  Injured  ond  head  bruised.  ' 

1  MoOONNIOLE,  a  tramp  from  Pittsburg,  seri¬ 
ously  Injured. 

TRIST,  JESSE  K,  of  San  Francis.co;  thrown 
^wn  In  a  sioeping  car;  eye  blaekenoiL 

IIU  Urtl.T.f  AM  nnctjirnr  til.  .Wni.,.. 


Man 

bran  to  see  tho  football  game. 

Ellis  Greeiio,  of  llto  New  Ainslcrdam  Hotel, 
Fourth  avciiuo  and  Twcnl  y-flral  stroot.  Now 
York,  who  occupied  a  so-at  in  the  sloopcr  Amor- 
iro.  'was  sliglitly  injureil.  J.  S.  Carter,  a  jiorter 
on  tho  Kamo  car,  was  thrown  ngainst  the  scats 
Tiolently  when  tho  train  struck  and  sustained 
imvere  bruises.  A.  J.  Gray  and  William  Willis, 
porters  in  tho  sloupors  Ixion  and  Tryphosu.  woro 
also  slightly  injured. 

.  ^"ho  injured  wore  brought  to  tills  city  witli  tho 
gljigongcrs  in  tho  t  hroe  sloopora  which  were  not 
maageil.  The  engine  of  the  limited  train,  whicil 
jnu^jmo  ot  she  finest  on  the  road,  togotlior  with 
sleepers  Tryphosa  and  Belgium,  are  total 


the  freight  that' the  fiylng  passenger  s  englna‘"'’>‘'‘°'‘‘“ -'“^urg,  then  to  Monmouth  Ju:ic^^^ 
burled  iwelf  nt  full  speed  lu  tlio  pile  of  ddhris.  "'“■j™  despatched  over  the  road'ij 

•Tlio  crash  was  thunderous  and  the  havoo  ’'‘“ks.  , 

awful. 

"The  passongor  engino  was  torn  Into  shreds. 

Tho  boiler  only  was  found  intact  in  a  swamp  ^  J  J 

which  bordorwUhe  roadbed  ton  yards  away.  ^  J-f- 

“The  engineer  and  fireman,  wlio,  ofilelals  said,  ;  / 

resided  in  .foracy  City,  woro  pulled  out  from  the  - 

di'brls  badly  injured.  At  the  same  lime  the 
bodies  of  throe  tramps  were  separated  from  tho 

kindling  wood  ot  the  wrecked  freight  train.  Tho  i 

poor  follow  Iliad  boon  mangled  beyond  all  human 

semblance  and  death  must  have  been  Instan-  I 


che  regrulatlon  of  the  price  of  coaU  ^oes  he 

contemplate  attempting  wty  change  In  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Lackawanna,  which  le  conducted  mo»t 
ofBcteutly  by  Mr.  Sloan  and  his  office^ 

XO  PLANS  FOR  A  CONSOUOATfON. 

"The  purchase  has  nothing  to  do  with  plans  of 
consolidation  or  any  new  coal  combination.  Out¬ 
side  of  purely  Investment  considerations  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt  also  felt  that  as  a  person  largely  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Lake '  Shore  und  the  Nickel  Plate 
roads  it  would  be  advlssble  to  have  an  Interest  In 
the  Lackawanna,  which  does  most  of  Its  Western 
'  business  over  the  Nickel  Plate,  and  has  for  years 
operated  under  a  traffic  contract  with  that 'road. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  Interest  In  Lackawanna 
Is  regarded  as  of  advantage  to  the  New-York  Cen¬ 
tral  system,  because  of  Its  tendency  toward  the 
maintenance  of  harmony  among  all  the  trunk 
lines,  throftgh  Increased  stability  In  rates  and 
traffic  agreements.  The  transaction  is  important 
in  its  favorable  Influence  upon  the  railway  situa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  Intended  to  be  the  basis  of  any 
extravagant  schemes  or  ulterior  combinations.” 

.1  This  statement  of  Mr..  Depew  disposes  of  the 
»  effort  made  yesterday  in  stock  circles  to  create  the 
I,  idea  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  would  be 
s  brought  under  the  Joint  ownership  of  the  new  party 
1  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western.  There  was 
'  dlon  in  Reading  stock  and 
a  founded  on  expected 
iduct  of  the  coal  trade 
,  according  to  well-ln- 
is  of  the  Reading  at 
ice  of  new  capital  into 
idltlon  of  its  finances  end  the 


le  of  the  I’ullmaii  Sleei)ii 
ire<^ivel.v  in<li<'nte<l  by  the 
its  annual  statement,  just 
111;  capital  stock, 


ME  LAL'KAWANNA  “DEAL. 


Uf  STATEaiENT  FEOM  CHAUNCEY 
i  .  PEW. 


lOO.tts.'i;  eainings  from  mam 
[iiients.  total  rev 

)ursements.  inclmlinf'  operat 
ideiKls.  !57.:i.s:i,  1 17 :  surplus  fo 
;  number  of  cars  sleeping;, 
rist  -owned  and  controlled, 
ried  last  year,  .'i.tod.l-!';  n 
ered  by  contracts, 


V.ANDEUBILT  NOT  ANXIOUI 


BARON' 


COAL  COMBIK.mON  DE- 


eiONED— IMPO  RT  .\  N  T 


j-LUENOE  OP 


HK  VANDERBILT  PURCHASE  0 
THE  COAL  TRADE  AND  TRUNK 
LINE  RELATIONS  —  LAKE 


SHORE  AND  THE  ,\NN 
ARBOR  ROAD. 

The  complete  account  given  In  The  Tribune  ye: 
lay  of  the  Acquisition  of  substantial  control  of 
Maware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  by  an 
ipce  between  the  Vanderbilt  interests  and  t 
n  Central  of  New-Jersey  left  little  to  be  ai 
>y  way  of  comment  from  the  persons  concerne 
ho  Important  ‘‘deal.’’  It  was  clearly  brought 
lowever,  that  no  design  Is  entertained  for  the 
itruction  of  a  new  coal  combination  with  a  ' 
;o  force  prices  to  a  level  not  justified  by  the  : 


I  Inly  ten  years  ago  the  assets  were  I uit 

the  capital  stock  .?l:!.2(iii.00(i.  the  earnings. 
$l,0ii:!.21.\  the  number  of  cars,  .'>7!'.  The  contin¬ 
ued  growth  of  the  company,  in  spite  of  competi¬ 
tion  "and  of  the  disposition  of  railway  interests 
to  take  over  all  branches  of  the  transportation 
business,  is  evidence  of  the  wonderful  executive 
and  administrative  force  by  which  the  lmslne>>  of 
building  and  operating  sleeping  cars  has  been 
maintained  separate  and  distinct  ever  since  Mr. 
I'ullman  organized  bis  company  in  Isil7. 

^Tbe  statenoent  was  printed  in  St.  Louis  last  week 
that  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar  company  had  entered 
I  into  correspondence  with  the  assignee  of  the  Madison 
Cat  Works  looking  to  some  arrangement  for  leasing 
'the  Madison  plant  or  of  purchasing  it  outright.  A 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Madison  Car  com¬ 
pany  was  called  to  consider  the  question  of  resuming 
operations.  When  running  at  full  capacity  these 
works  employ  2,000  men  and  the  company  heretofore 
turned  out  freight  cars  only.  The  Pullman  company’s 
division  oar  and  repair  shops  at  St.  Louis,  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  2  years  ago,  were  never  rebuilt,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Madison  plant  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  Pullman 


bonds,  but  except  as  It  v 
benefits  from  the  future  c 
it  bad  no  substantial  has 
formed  persons.  ^ ' 
present  precludes 
the  stock,  and  the 

uncertainty  of  the - - 

slderatlon  as  an  importar 
lion.  It  is  understood,  he 
ers  and  the  bankers  who  i 
I  In  thorough  sympathy  wl 
managers  of  the  other  c 


nt  element  In  the  sltua- 
lowever,  that  the  recelv- 
are  supporting  them  are 
dth^  ths^^purYOSes^of  the 

tny  future  policy  adopted 
lit  interests  would  prob- 
necesslty  which  will  exist 
ntrollcd  by  that  powerful 
plans  of  reorganization 
;e.  Nothing  Is  likely  to  be 
ruction  of  Reading  until 
iformed  tbemsolves  thor- 
istigations  of  their  expert 
il  condition  of  the  com- 


;he  bondholdt 
jughly,  throui 


PENNSYLVANIA  PEOPLE  SATISFIED. 

»  beneficial  effect  upon  trunk  line  matters  of 
ntrance  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  into  Lackawanna 
indicated  by  the  cordial  spirit  with  which  the 
sylvania  Railroad  people  have  received  the 
.  Dispatches  from  Philadelphia  quoted  some 
lese  officials  as  saying  that  the  new  "deal" 
benefit  all  the  trunk  lines,  in  that  rates  would 
lore  steady  and  that  nothing  wa.s  to  be  feared 
he  first-class  roads  from  the  differential  lines. 
I  the  Lackawanna  brought  into  close  accord 
the  ti'unk  lines  the  solution  of  the  rate  prob- 


K.  VANDERBILT. 


of  the  trade.  Nor  does  an: 
a  revolution  In  the  managei 
Road  or  to  attempt  a  con 
The  Identity  of  large  Intel 
jioratlons  controlling  the 
productk 


purpose  exist  to  effect 
ent  of  the  Lackawanna 
}lldatlon  of  rival  lines-, 
sts  la  the  several  cor- 
>ulk  of  the  anthracite 
and  Us  transportation  to  market,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  the  assurance  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  coal  companies  will  be  continued  by  united  and 
tarmonlous  action.  The  new  Influence  in  Lacka- 
inmaa  will  also  guarantee  more  stable  trunk  line 
ates  and  conduce  to  the  harmonious  relations  of 
Jite  great  system  of  railways. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  president  of  the  New-York 
Central,  who  has  Just  returned  from  Chicago,  was 
yesterday  the  spokesman  for  William  K.  Vanderbilt. 
Mr.  Depew  sold;  “There  Is  no  foundation  for  any 
extravagant  ideas  concerning  the  significance  of 
this  trensaction.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  purchases  of 
[Lackawanna  stock  were  primarllv  made  for  invest- 
»ant.  Months  ago,  in  looking  over  the  stock  list. 


New-York  Central  and  the  Erie  have  generall 
been  able  to  agree  upon  harmqaious  lines  of  ai 
tlon,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rond  has  disturbe 
rates'  only  when  the  weak  roads  have  commute 
Irregularities.  W  1th  the  Vanderbilts  exercl-sln 
new  Influence  In  Lackawanna,  the  power  of  tl 
Grand  Trtmk  of  Canada  as  a  disturber  of  rate 
and  agreements  will  be  seriously  curtailed. 

ONTARIO  AND  WESTERN  A  BIO  FACTOR. 

The  position  of  the  New-York,  Ontario  ar 
Western  in  the  trunk  line  world  receives  new  a 
tentlon  with  the  evidence  Just  given  of  the  dli 


GEORGE  PULLMAN  WINS  HIS  FIGHT. 


;e,  Mass.,  Oct.  11.— George  M. 
ight  to  be  a  contented  man  to- 
ank  Jones  is  no  longer  a  member 
;on  and  Maine  Railroad  directory, 
Charles  A.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Jones’ 

.  W.  Seward  Webb  and  George 
of  New  York,  are  also  out  of  the 
Arthur  Sewall,  of  Bath,  Me.,  is 
lend  of  Frank  Jones,  and  he  Is 
I  breastworks.  The  annual  raeet- 
Boston  and  Maine  stockholders 
a  the  city  hall  to-day  and  the  live 
1  were  not  re-elected  directors, 
man  has  been  working  for  some 
1  to  the  extent  of  buying  stock  he 
not  need,  to  accomplish  this  result, 
3  got  rid  of  the  men  who  built  the 
nd  Maine  and  put  in  their  nlaeea 
are  perfectly  harmless  to  his  in- 
lile  not  openly  favorable  to  them, 
directory  is  as  follows:  Lucius 
)ston ;  Samuel  C.  Lawrence,  Med- 
9s. ;  Joseph  S.  Ricker,  Portland, 
•ge  M.  Pullman,  Chicago;  Richard 
oston;  WUUam  T.  Hart,  Boston: 
loway,  Franklin,  N.  H. ;  Joseph  H. 
•ookllne;  Walter  Uunncwell.Bos- 


the  time 
5  the  rallwa 
leflnlte  settle 
dblllty  of  ( 
lortant  facU 


XHchigii 


Me.; 

Olnw 


jperty ^ 


bondholdi: 


SAMUEL  SLOAN, 
sfled  that  Lackawanna  was  one  o 
Dt  t  solid  investments  In  the  market 
V  «re  made  on  that  basis,  and  Mi 


mgly  believed  that  the 
■ol  of  the  Ann  Arbor  a 


Lake  Shore 
'entually. 


bbtair 


>fea  best  and 
^  purchase 


I 

i 


THE  BUFFALO  C 


One  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  I’nion  Car  t'oiupnny,  of  which  < 
.1.  .1.  Alhri^'ht  is  presuleut.  Although  I 
only  l)»>gu4i  in  Way  last,  the  company  s 
immense  works,  occupying  a  tract  of  ik) 
acres  and  covering  nearly  ;!0ll,000  fi'Ct  of 
ground,  are  already  nearly  completed  and 
ready  for  oper;ition.  The  cut  shows  the 
group  of  Iniildiugs  comprising  the  plant, 
Imt  gives  no  idea  of  the  railroad  system 
which  is  a  part  of  it.  and  which  includes 
over  five  miles  of  tract,  having  direct 
connection  with  the  main  lines  of  the 
New  York  Central.  T^ehigh  Valley,  Dela¬ 
ware.  Isickawanna  &  Western,  and  New 
York.  Isike  Erie  &  \V(*stern  roads. 

rassiug  through  the  lumber  yard,  which 
extends  about  J.btH*  feet  west  of  and  di- 
rectlv  in  front  of  the  mill,  and  which  is 
provided  with  two  sets  of  parallel  tracks, 
one  for  n“ee={-ing  lumber  and  the  other 
for  conveviiig  it  to  the  dry  kilns  and  mill, 
one  conn's  to  the  office  building,  a  sub- 
sfnidiallv  liiiilt,  two-storr  hriek  stnictun- 
tkt  bv  feet.  The  tipper  story  is  con¬ 
veniently  arrangeil  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  clerii-nl  force  and  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments.  and  the  lower  floor  is  used  for 

located  on  the 
r  of  the  office 
wide  and  4(M) 
11  II  nios  tlie  north  side 
.  a  planing  mill,  80  feet  wide 

**'oii  the  south,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
office  building  is  the  blacksmith  or  iron 
department.  KH)  feet  wide  and  400  fee 
long  In  the  center,  connecting  the  mill 
a  11  1  the  iron  departments,  is  a  truck  shop, 
'lOO  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long.  Imme- 
diatelv  east  of  the  office  building  and  be¬ 
tween  the  mill  and  iron  departments 
stands  the  power  house.  00  feet  wide  and 
l.'O  feet  long,  provided  with  a  battery  of 


Buildings  of  the  Union  Car 
Company  at  Depew. 


THE  GREAT  PLANT  READY. 


irlption  of  the  .Sovcriil  Iinmei 
ractures  which  Compose  It— Tic 
■\Voi-ks  to  Ite  l*ul  Inio 

tical  Operation  Soon. 


enomeually  rapid  develoiiment  of 
famoiis  siKiurb  of  Bntfa!.!.  D.'- 
ux-c  of  constant  surprise  to 
catch  ail  i«-i".isioiial  glimps,- 
from  the  ear  windows  of 
The  sight  recalls'  to  mind, 
who  is  familiar  wilb  Western 
,  the  iiiagwal  growth  of  a  "Hooui 
Ind.-cd  there  is  nothing  about 
to  suggest  ill  the  slightest  di*- 
■fiuaneial  depression."  or  "hard 
The  si-anity  of  houses  and  the 
tly  increasing  dcmaml  for  homes 
.s  clearly  that  the  iH'ople  indors- 
lie  jndgnieiit  of  tliose  who  are 


veiiieutly  handled  and  delivered  to  con¬ 
necting  roads.  .  •  /s 

It  is  understood  that  the  Union  Car 
Company  will  start  up  their  works  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  demand  for  cars, 
beginning  with  a  small  force  and  gradiial- 
Iv  iiiereasing  thrir  capacity  as  reiiuirwl. 
The  euergv  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
gentlemen  backing  Uiis  enterprise  in  push¬ 
ing  to  completion  this  immense  under¬ 
taking  notwithstanding  the  great  fliiancial 
stringency,  augurs  well  for  the  future  ^oi 
this  large  concern,  and  it  is  swe  to  pre- 


The  wood-working  shop 
north  side  and  in_  tlie_^  rt 
biiiidiiig.  and  i 
feet  long,  with 


travelers  who 
of  the  town 
passing  trains. 


manufacturing  plants  in  this  country. 


water-tulie  boilers  of  1,000  horse  power, 
and  a  Hamilton  Corliss  engine  of  1,000 
horse  imwer.  together  w'ith  the  auxiliary 
engines  and  electric  generators  for  provid¬ 
ing  light,  and  also  imwer  for  detached 
portions  of  the  plant. 

Extending  north  and  south  at  the  east 
end  of  the  wood-working  shop  and  black- 
-siuilli  shop,  is  a  tran.<fer  table,  with  a  pit 
41)0  feet  long.  arnin-r<  d  s-  as  to  hv  ojier- 


iding  money  so  freely  with  which 
I  anil  oimrate  the  i‘uoriuous  fui'tor 
have  been  located  tli<-re  during  1 
year.  A  lietter  locution  for  a  niai 
ii'riiig  town  can  scarcely  be  iioa  -jn 
the  early  cniiipletion  of  several  of  1 
est  factories  bi*speaks  for  the  town 
ijuuci-e  of  the  healthy  and  favora 
Hons  that  have  already  riamlted 
.  a  ret.ariaMe 


The  plant  is  designed  wholly  for  the  man- 
nfacture  of  froiprht  earn,  and  incidontaily 
for  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  car 
castiu^s,  for^rings.  and  all  kinds  of  car 
material,  and  will  eventually  employ  a 
vpiy  kirjtre  number  of  men,  who  wiH  na¬ 
turally  find  homes  in  the  vicinity  <jf  the 
works,  and  thus  add  §n:eatiy  to  the  rap¬ 
idly  increasiDg  ix>pulatiou  of  Pepew. 


^  ^ -f 

BAILKOAD  NOTES. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Whitcomb,  of  the  Kaymond  & 
Whitcomb  Tourist  Co.,  31  East  Fourteenth 
street,  in  talking  to  a  reporter  of  the  Stm  the 
morning  after  the  terrible  accident  at  Battle 
Creek,  which  was  a  collision  of  one  of  their 
excursion  trains  and  the  Pacific  express,  said 
that  the  vestibuled  section  was  like  a  rod  of 
steel,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  of  one 
being  telescoped,  and  that  the  collision  of  one 
with  an  ordinary  express  train  wa.s  like  a  col¬ 
lision  between  a  steel  rod  and- a  barn  door. 
What  lilr.  Raymond  said  is  largely  true,  the 
heavy  vestibuled  parlor  sleeping  cars  are 
almost  impossibh'  to  .smash  and  impossible  to 
telescope.  But  it  was  pretty  slick,  all  the 
same,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  IVhitcoriib  to  get 
such  an  excellent  reading  notice  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sun. 

Cyf  R 

The  Vestibule  in  Street  Car  Construction. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  tlie 
vestibule  an  niilway  passenger  car  construction  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  its  adoption  has  been  extended 
to  street  «ir  constniotion.  The  photo-engravings  on  this 
page  show  the  application  of  the  vestibule  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  street  ciirs  on  tlie  Cleveland  City  Ry.  They  are  > 
run  two  cars  In  a  train.  j 

The  idea  of  this  tniiii  is  a  step  toward  the  sohitinn  of 
the  problem  of  the  ilanger  in- 

volveil  in  using  a  motor  and  a  - - ^ " — 

trailer,  as  by  Its  design  the  pas-  . ' 

sengers  are  iireveuted  from  fall-  ^  ■ 

ing  between  the  cars.  The  cars 
were  built  by  the  Brewer  & 

Krehbiel  tManufacturlug  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland.  All  the 
platforms  are  inclosed,  the  front 
of  the  motor  ear  being  proviihsl 
for  by  two  doors  opening  iiilo 
the  center  vestibules,  and  doors 
opening  into  the  smoking  com¬ 
partments  at  either  end.  Tlie 
.  motormaii  is  inclosed  liy  a  lirass 
railing,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  forward  compartment  for 
smokers.  Tlie  rear  of  the  train 
has  a  similar  vestibule  to  tin- 
front  of  the  motor  car.  which 
is  also  used  as  a  smoking  com¬ 
partment,  and  seats  from  six  to  .  i,  -  -  .  — 

eight  persons,  in  addition  to  the  !-  - 

standing  room.  The  motor  ear  r  '  _ 

smoking  compartment  will  ae- 
commodate  ten  persons  stand-  '*■ 
ing. 

'llie  vestibnl(‘s  Iiy  wiiich  the  ears  are  johietl 
original  design,  and  are  carried  one-half  on  each 
occupying  the  platform  space.  Each  half  is  pivoted 
to  its  car,  allowing  for  motion  on  curves,  and 
halves  are  clamped  rigidly  togc-tlier.  fonning,  v 
dooi-s  m>tween  them  are  thrown  open,  one  la 
partmeiit  opening  into  each  enr.  The  condneti 
ill  tills  coinpartiiK'nt.  and  works  llie  trolli-y  liy  ! 
passing  through  tlie  roof.  The  space  iKitwism  «i 
bule  and  its  car  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a 
canvas  painted  to  conform  with  the  side  of 
body  and  pa.ssing  over  a  spring  roller  attached  to  the 

The  interiors  of  the  oars  and  vestiliules  are  finished 
plain,  solid  iiialiogany.  The  isidies  are  IS  feet  1 
are  fnrnislied  with  special  seat/?  made  by  the 
h'uniitiiiv  Company,  of  St.  Iionis.  Thesi'  seats 
raugisl  on  each  side  of  the  ct*nter  aisle^  as  in  an 
passenger  coach,  and  furnish  .seating  capacity  for  2.S] 
persou-s  in  each  car.  Bctwcim  each  s«*at  on  ilic 
.  !>i>sts  are  elei-tnc  push  buttoiis  to  signal  tlie  ei 


A  VESTIBULE  STRjfeET  CAR. 


At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  Thursday, 
Oct.  19,  1893,  president  Pullman  supplemented  his  an- 
hnal  report  with  the  following  general  information:  1 
During  the  fiscal  year  a  new  contract  has  been  made 

_ -  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  company,  for  a 

^  period  of  25  years  expiring  April  1,  1918.  The  con  i  S' 
)  yeW  ‘'uP*.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  company, 

ended  July  31, 1898,  shows  the  foUowing  impressive^  perTod®of^2ryears“ex*piring^june  10,®“l9l‘r’'The^°'^  “ 


Fullman’s  F^aoe  Oar  Oompim^ 

The  annual  statement  of  this  company  for  the 


/O  — 

A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  NATION. 


Rcvcmiu.  From  eamings  of  cars . {9,209.685.11 

,  From  patents .  30,021.49 

From  manufacturing,  rentals,  divi¬ 
dends,  interest,  etc .  2.159,189.59 


Disbursements.  Operating  expenses 
including  maintenance  of  interior 
furnishings  of  cars,  legal  expenses. 

general  taxes  and  insurance . {3,825,940.11 

Proportion  of  net  earnings  paid  other 


ars  and  equii 
3,  including  fra 


^  abnl  by  this  couiiiany. 

510  acres  of  lanf.  cur 
works,  homes  for 
workmen,  and  other 

,,  mmrxu'."'®“.'f 

iJReal  estate  and  Pull- 
V  man  building, Chicago 
I  Real  estate  and  plant, 

"etroit  shops . 

1  ^estate  and  plant. 

L  Reai  estate  and  plant, 
Jl  ^Wilmington  shops .... 

struction  material  and 
o^iejating  supplies,  in- 

■  Furniture  and  fixtures 
i  in  the  several  oflices 

I  of  the  company . 

I  Stock  in  Union  Foundry 


Cash . 

I  Balance  of  accounts  n 
eivahlo  and  payable 


, _ „ _ There  have  been  many  eminent  men  in  Aniorifti 

i  <"  "I'O”  1‘  n,igl,t  Ju,tly  Ik,  »1<I  ll.at  tUfir 

I  of  25  years,  expiring  April  1,  1918.  The  contract  with  1  ism,  their  citizeiisliip,  never  passed  the  border  of 

i  No\!'l?i89!fpteen  expended  for”*’ pYr’ior  oV‘ 25  (  Whittiersaid  of  John  Han- 

1,389,896.19  years,  expiring  Aug.  1, 1917.  dolph  of  Roanoke :  “Beyond  Virginia’s  border 

pariordl‘nTn7a"nd\'’p“jL1^^^^^^^  line  his  patriotism  perished,”  SO  it  has  been  true 

k|ve  been  purchased,  the  entire  cost  being  $4,782,- 1  ^^ate  pride  has  often  made 

1  The  number  of  care  owned  and  controlled  is  257.3  tlieir  sister  states.  Narrow-minded- 

'  olars^o”^  I**®®" '‘*'® than  tlie  exce^itioii, 

,383,447,69  “  TheTumber  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year!  that  we  desire  especially  to  note  a  iiartieular 
- was  5,678,129,  and  the  number  of  miles  run  was  206,-  example. 

,996,448.50  (  passengers  carr^d  was  .5,279,020^  a*nd  the  number  of  I'ew  men  are  better  known  throughout  the 
miles  run  was  191,255,656.  The  year  just  ended 
shows  therefore  an  increase  of  about  73^  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  an  increase  of 
nearly  8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  miles  run. 

I  The  total  mileage  of  railways  covered  by  contracts 
I  lor  the  operation  of  oars  of  this  company  is  126,976 

There  has  been  added  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the 


I'nited  States  and  abroad  than  General  Horace 
Porter.  ‘As  a  member  of  General  Grant’s  staff  he 
shared  the  memorable  campaigns  which  won  linal 
victory.  Alway's  a  representative  of  New  York, 
esteemed  tlie  best  after  dinner  speaker 


Th“va“neVmf  m?nnfaot^^^^^  prod^uct ‘frthTcM  ^^eneral  Porter  has  displayed  his  match- 

works  of  the  company  for  the  year  was  $12,329,827.51, 

and  of  other  industries  including  rentals,  $1,084,881.41. 
making  a  total  of  $13,414,708.92,  against  $11,726  343- 
57  for  the  previous  years.  ’ 

The  average  number  of  names  on  the  pay-rolls 


y®®"  wages  paid  $8,- 

413,786.66,  making  an  average  for  each  person  em- 
P’°y®‘J  «ifil3.00,  against  $590.65  for  the  previous 

i.f.m*'*  nnmber  cf  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 


less  ability  as  an  orator  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  with  such  potent  eflfect  as  on  IManhattan 
day  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

General  Porter  believes  in  the  American  nation, 
and  spells  nation  with  a  capital  N.  Ills  patriotism 
is  not  bounded  by  state  lines,  but  embraces  every 
square  mile  of  the  whole  great  union  of  states. 


iiis8„eeci, .ho  „„ 

employes  for  the  pre-  day,  is  SO  well  worthy  of  preservation,  deserves 
VIOU8  year  waa  12,809,  and  waireB  paid  4.  1  x  t  1  ■«  , 

The  Pullman  Loan  &  Savinis  bank  shows  savings  Strongly  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  true 


11,986,585.86  17,055,524.92 


Total  asset.*! . 

I  *Total  number  of  cars  owned  or  controlled,  2573. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  issued, 

:i80.0uu  shares,  par 

,  value,  $100  each . 

I  Sunilus  —  Invested  in 
J  the  assets  of  the  coin- 

I  I  pan) .  $26,531,499.9 

I  Less  written  off  dur- 
ing  the  year; 

For  loss  on  cars  sold  or 
destroyed,  replaced  by 

For  balance  of  account 
for  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
modeling  cars  into 
late...t  standard  Pull¬ 
man  cars .  46,513  83 

For  iloubtful  accounts  1(10,000.90 
iFor  doubtful  securities. 

,  including  stock  in 
Worhls  Columbian 


deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  .$613,102.21,  a 
gain  of  $82,097.21  over  the  previous  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  depositors  has  increased  during  the  year  from 
2,012  to  2,260,  and  the  average  for  each  depositor  has 
I  increased  from  $263.92  to  $271.28. 

I  s  ^^,®  enroUment  of  pupils  in  public  schools 

for  the  fiscal  year  was  1,213,  a  slight  decrease  com- 
I.  pared  with  the  previous  year.  The  regular  staff  of 
teachers  is  21,  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  population  of  Pnllman  is  12,614  as  shown  by 
the  last  census.  There  are  2,8.39  employes  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pullman  in  houses  not 
owned  by  the  company. 


'Tr\qOi\[z. 


1(U>iitinifoncy  m 
Depreciation 


8 


Now  Englnnd  Rond  Sliut  Out. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railroad  today  gave  out  orders  for  throwing 
the  trains  of  the  New  England  company  out 
of  the  Grand  Central  station  on  and  after 
Nov.  IB.  With  its  trains  shut  opt  from  the 
Grand  Central  station  the  New  England  com¬ 
pany  will  lose  the  valuable  traffic  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  final  severance 
of  relations  between  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  New 
York  and  Now  England  companies  will  be 
the  last  act  in  “  bottling  up  ”  the  New  En¬ 
gland  railroad  and  will  relegate  it  to  the 
position  of  a  local  road,  except  for  such  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  cun  command  via  the  Poughkeepsie 
bridge.  The  move  of  the  Now  Haven  man¬ 
agement  indicates  that  it  Intends  to  use 
heroic  measures  with  its  adversary  tmd  the 
next  few  weeks  will  see  some  lively  times.  It 
is  clearly  going  in  to  lay  out  the  New  England 
eompany  and  it  is  not  working 
single-handed.  The  New  Haven  company  has 
now  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Reading, 
Jersey  Central,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  com¬ 
panies,  besides  the  Pennsylvania,  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  New  York  Central,  which  It  has 
hud  for  some  time.  This  is  the  strongest  alli¬ 
ance  that  was  ever  established  among  the 
Eastern  railroads^  It  is  said  the  report  is  un¬ 
founded  and  that  the  steamer  Maryland  route 
between  BoatMi  and  Washington  in  connec- 
tton  with  the  Now  Haven  and  Pennsylvauia 
'MUroadsisto  beabolUbed.  The  story  is  said 
to  have  been  manutaetured  by  frtaeda  of  Uie 
]ff«w  England  road. 


American  that  we  Iiere  re[)riiit  it  in  full, 
well  repa^'  careful  reading.  He  said: 

“As  in  ancient  times  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so 
at  the  present  time  all  roads  lead  to  Chicago.  To¬ 
day  the  city  of  the  seaboard  comes  to  lay  its  trib¬ 
ute  of  admiration  and  respect  at  the  feet  of  tlie 
city  of  the  lake  side,  'rherefore,  in  ivhat  I  shall 
have  to  say,  my  story  will  be  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.” 

When  “Manhattan  d.ay”  was  de.signated  and 
consecrated  as  a  day  in  wliich  tlie  City  of  New 
York  was  to  offer  its  testimonial  of  appreciation 
to  the  great  Exposition  her  children  arose  en- 
masse  to  make  tlieir  pilgrimage  to  tlie  Fair.  The 
numbers  that  have  come  have  been  limited  only 
by  the  limits  of  transportation. 

My  first  and  most  agreeable  duty  is  to  exiiress 
to  the  officers  of  the  Exposition  and  to  the  peojile 
of  Chicago,  in  the  name  of  the  iieople  of  New 
York,  tiieir  profound  acknowledgments  .and  their 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  tlie  cordial  and  nn- 
bounded  welcome  wliich  lias  been  extended  to 
them.  Your  people  have  vied  with  one  anotlier 
in  pressing  the  cuji  of  greeting  to  our  lijis  ere  we 
eoiild  leniove  the  stains  of  travel  from  our  gar¬ 
ments.  We  have  come  to  unite  with  you  in  the 
celebration  of  four  centuries  of  history.  We 
stand  here  to-day  entr.anecd  with  the  grandeur  of 
achievements,  inspired  by  tlie  majesty  of  events. 
We  find  ourselves  in  the  border  of  a  State  wliich  ^ 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of 
our  national  government,  but  which  now  contains 
a  single  city  with  a  population  nearly  lialf  as  great 
as  that  of  all  the  thirteen  original  states.  We  are 
enelianted  liy  the  siglit  of  this  iihantom  city, 
phantom-like  in  color,  pliantom-like  in  the  sud¬ 
denness  with  which  it  has  appeared  befor^  the 


lut 


eyes  of  men.  We  find  its  buildings  palaces,  its  j'  We  ol  New  Yofk  W^V^Hd^VTad 'ourselves 
,p-oundsand  gardens,  its  lakes  and  lagoons  and  to-’day  within  the  confines  of  this  mighty  city  of 
■islands  a  picture  of  fairyland,  looking  as  if  it  had  I  the  Northwest,  a  city  in  which  busy  thoughts  and 
Ibeen  summoned  into  being  by  the  magic  wand  of  '  vivid  images  crowd  the  mind;  in  which  “  no  man 
an  enchantress.  We  are  almost  awe-stricken  as  shapes  himself  betimes  to  idleness;  ”  a  city  which 
we  stand  within  the  shadows  of  these  majestic  !  is  not  a  sepulchre  of  buried  ages,  but  the  birth- 
temples  of  art.  Kvery  branch  of  every  science  j  place  of  modern  ideas;  a  city  which  is  not  lighted 
and  of  every  art  seems  to  have  been  laid  under  by  the  smiles  of  dying  empire,  but  the  gleam  of 
contribution  in  the  achievement  of  these  marvel- j  future  glories.  Our  two  cities  were  contestants 
rous  results.  |  for  the  Exposition.  Chicago  fairly  won  the  prize. 

You  have  taught  us  that  art  is  more  godlike  To-day  the  people  of  New  York  come  to  greet  you , 
than  science,  for  while  science  discovers,  art ,  not  only  through  their  representatives  but  they 
creates.  If  an  emperor  could  stoop  to  pick  ui)  the  come  themselves,  with  hearts  untouche’d  by  ieal 
brush  dropped  by  a  Titian,  if  Meissonier  could  I  ougy,  souls  unmoved  by  rivalry  to  cry  out 
kiss  the  slipper  once  worn  by  Michael  Angelo,  all  to  you  with  one  acclaim,  “  God  bless  Chicago  God 
men  must  bow  to  art.  The  art  works  upon  which  gpged  the  great  Fair.’  ” 

we  gaze  to-day  speak  a  universal  language  and  After  this.  General  Porter  may  fairly  dispute 
impart  a  lasting  pleasure  to  all.  They  ap^ieal  to  our  own  Chauncey  the  right  to  be  considered 
our  higliest  senses  and  awake  our  noblest  emotions,  the  original  son  of  Chicago. 

,  They  are  an  eternal  benediction.  They  induce  '  ' 

the  power  of  reflection  and  inspire  us  with  the  /  ^  a  t 

majesty  of  the  creative  faculty.  They  cause  us  r*  A"!*  U  O  A  ^  J- O 

to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before,  Lytton’s  />/ a 

definition  of  art:  “The  effort  of  man  to  express  ^  Development, 

the  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  nature,  of  a  power  - 

above  nature,  whether  that  power  lie  within  the  ,,  ^counS'*^*  wa^®  on  %hr‘’Sllo^n  the 

recesses  of  his  own  being  in  that  great  first  power,  marriage  of  Jeuny  Lind.  The  great  singer,  wishing  to 

of  which  nature  like  himself  is  hut  an  effect  •“**■  honeymoon  as  quietly  as  possible, 

or  WHICH  nature,  nice  mmstir,  is  out  an  etrect.  cottage  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and,  in  order  to  be 

A  visit  to  the  Fair  is  equivalent  to  a  trip  around  ;|free  from  the  intrusion  of  impertinent  starers,  had  a 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe.  Here  we  meet  the 


the  power  of  reflection  and  inspire  us  with  the  /  ^  a  i 

majesty  of  the  creative  faculty.  They  cause  us  r*  A"!*  U  O  A  ^  J- O 

to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before,  Lytton’s  />/ a 

definition  of  art:  “The  effort  of  man  to  express  ^  Development, 

the  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  nature,  of  a  power  - 

above  nature,  whether  that  power  lie  within  the  ,,  ^counS'*^*  wa^®  on  %hr‘’Slio^n  the 

recesses  of  his  own  being  in  that  great  first  power,  marriage  of  Jeuny  Lind.  The  great  singer,  wishing  to 

of  which  nature  like  himself  is  hut  an  effect  •“**■  honeymoon  as  quietly  as  possible, 

or  WHICH  nature,  nice  nimstir,  is  out  an  etrect.  c-ottage  In  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and.  In  order  to  be 

A  visit  to  the  Fair  is  equivalent  to  a  trip  around  ;|free  from  the  intrusion  of  impertinent  starers,  had  a 

the  entire  circuit  of  tlie  o-lohe  Here  we  meet  tlie  Passenger  car  of  the  pattern  in  use  fitted  for  her  use 
the  entire  circuit  or  the  globe.  Here  we  meet  the  ^  drawing-room  by  tlie  removal  of  the  seats  and  the 

peoples  of  all  nations,  we  hear  their  language  and  supply  in  tlieir  place  of  luxurious  household  furniture. 

their  music  we  see  their  faces  and  familiarize  our  fashion  was  afterward  frequently  adopted,  by 

then  music,  we  see  their  laces  and  tamiliarize  oiii-  people  of  the  stage  and  by  statesmen  on 

selves  with  their  manners  and  customs.  Here  we  an  electioneering  tour.  Very  likely  the  Increased  de- 

are  carried  hack  400  vears  in  l.istnrv  We  see  luxury  led  to  the  invention  of  a  car  the 

are  carried  back  400  years  in  liistory.  We  see  which  was  for  sale  at  retail,  so  to  speak— that 

upon  land  the  reproduced  monastery  of  La  Rabida;  is,  a  chair  in  it  to  be  rented  to  any  one  who  came 
upon  ».»,  the  Uiswric  »r.vel,,  ,ho»  brave  little  ^p^lvS!  ST™, vVS 
crafts,  frail  in  structure  and  diminutive  in  size,  sizes.  The  open  room,  which  has  been  an  encourage- 
,  ment  to  sociability,  was  quickly  evolved.  It  is  inter- 

yet  which  rode  the  waves  long  enough  to  pene-  pgting  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  latest  device  for 
trate  the  mystery  of  the  seas,  to  reconstruct  the  s-  drawing-room  car  is  a  return  to  the  apartment  sys- 
map  of  the  world,  and  shed  upon  the  gloom  of  the  *®“he  early  dining  cars  were  rough  affairs  compared 
dark  ages  the  light  of  a  modern  civilization;  those  with  the  luxuriously  appointed  dining-rooms  on  wheels 
^  ■  that  are  now  found  all  over  the  land.  In  those  elder 
vessels  which  brought  to  our  shores  the  illustrious  passengers  were  forced  to  stand  up  against  a 

navigator  who  broke  the  shackles  of  superstition,  counter  built  In  the  car,  fore  and  aft.  This  luxury  was 
,  ,  ,  for  the  use  of  the  sterner  sex  only;  women  in  those 

calmed  the  fears  of  timid  men,  and  gave  a  new  (^ays  were  not  expected  to  eat  while  traveling.  Clum- 

.  world  to  commerce,  to  science, and  to  civilization.  «y  this  arrangement,  it  was  an  improvement 

,,  ,,  J  .  on  the  railroad  restaurant,  into  which  passengers 

b  ronj  the  progress  made  in  the  past  who  can  tell  mshed  to  grab  their  food  and  swallow  it  without  going 
how  far  the  giant  republic  will  400  years  hence  through  the  process  of  mastication,  and  to  swallow  a 
.  ,  cup  of  boiling-hot  coffee — in  haste  the  sense  of  taste 

dominate  the  policy  of  tlie  world,  riiis  nation  ^was  paralyzed,  so  that  one  was  unable  to  tell  what  the 

was  not  born  among  the  fabled  tales  and  mysteries  scalding  beverage  was — all  the  time  in  terror  that  the 

,  .  ,  J  -  conductor’s  irritating  shout,  “All  aboard!’’  would  come 

of  barbaric  ages,  but  planted  fully  equipped  ujion  before  he  had  seem-ed  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  money, 
this  virgin  continent.  It  has  been  woven  of  the  The  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars  of  th^e  days 
^  ,  J  have  come  through  a  process  of  evolution.  Admirable 

stoutest  fibers  of  other  lands,  and  nurtured  by  a  as  they  are  in  many  ways  as  preventives  of  much  of 
commingling  of  the  best  blood  of  other  nations,  ‘he  weariness  bf  long  railroad  joimneys  they  are  still 
6  6  perfect.  The  science  of  heating  them  has 

America  has  now  thrown  off  the  swaddling  clothes  ^  reached  a  high  point,  but  in  the  best  of  them,  partic- 

of  .od  .dind,  clothed  f„  the  robe,  oil  5?“^  io-ITeSlt 

majesty  and  power,  in  which  the  God  who  madeS  tered.  As  a  bit  of  evidence  to  show  the  slow- 
her  inund.  that  .he  .ball  l.aaoeforth  tread  IK.  .“SJ 

earth.  To-day  she  may  Ire  seen  moving  at  th^dug-room  or  sleeping  car  in  which  every  corner  and 
baadnftbenrocessionoftheworld’sevents.leadinl  wlKe  rounded  off  so  as  to  prevent  discomfort  if  you 


Chicago,  Nov.  Ti-<Special.)— The  Lake 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  oHicials  are 
in  a  quandary  over  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Sd-hoiir  Exposition  Flyer  between  New 
York  and  Cliicago.  The  objections  to  its 
^conlihunnce  are  coming  in  thick  and' 
rast^frota  the  beat  business  men  of  botht 
At  it  is  the  alternative  of  a  re^ 
Pennaylvan^ 

to 


head  of  the  procession  of  the  world ’s  events,  rDYrtUrr^sln!; 

the  van  of  civilized  and  Cliristianized  liberty,  her 

manifest  and  avowed  destiny  to  light  the  path  of  B  J  P"  UO  CoUR,ie:^f^^ 

liberty  throughout  the  world  till  liuman  freedom  j  ^ 

and  human  rights  Irecome  the  common  heritage  of  ^ 

mankind.  In  the  working  out  of  this  destiny  we  Sb?r^"«d  £w  yIa  SSi'^rdaU  are  ^ 

feel  assured  from  the  events  of  tliis  memorial  day  in  a  quandary  over  the  discontinuance  of 

that  Chicago  and  New  York  will  always  be  found 

8  .f  York  and  Chicago.  The  objections  to  its 

laboring  m  common  for  tlie  nation  s  common  Zbcohlihunnce  are  coming  in  thick  and' 

good,  and  in  all  things  pertaining  to  our  national  rast^frota  the  beet  business  men  of  botht 

prosperity  moving  forward  with  one  purrK)se,j  forSd  iKLnwlva^ 

standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  locking  tlieirj  there  Mpbeim  no  ahmiaa  Jn  ;ihn  fwifWiM  * 

shields  together  like  the  men  in  the  Roman  pl>a-| 

q1(L _ _  1  " 


irawT  m  ^ 

TbrM  World’s  Mao  Wtisalaw' 

Trains  to  Be  BroagM  Bm. 

As  stated  in  the  Courier  about  a-  WcA; 
ago,  so  much  interest  was  manifeatM> 
In  the  transportation  exhibits  at  (&• 
World’s  Fair,  especially  the  famous  engiag^ ; 
No.  999,  and  the  DeWltt  Clinton  train 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  engine] 
Qumu  Empress  and  train  of  the  London 
*  «ortnwc8tern  and  the  model  train  oft 
the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company--all  of 
which  secured  first  prizes  in  Qieir  respeo- 
tive  classef) — that  tne  managers  of  the  i 
wmpanies  interested  have  been  induced  ] 
to  take  all  three  trains  through  to  New! 
Tork^ver  the  Lake  Shore  and  New  YoriEj 

They  are  to  exhibit  them  to  the  pnblhvf 
free  of  charge,  on  certain  dates  to  be  anti 
nounced  later,  at  Buffalo,  Kochester.  Syni4 
cuse,  Watertown,  Utica,  Albany, 
keepsie,  Yonkers,  and  New  Yolk.  ^  J 

4  o  afford  everyone  an  opportunity  M 
see  these  trains,  the  New  York  CeotrsS 
will  sell  excuraion  tickets  at  reduced  i«t3 
on  the  days  of  the  exhibitions.  The  ex^ 
date  of  Icav  ng  Chicago  has  not  yet 
detennined,  but  it  will  probably  be  aboufl 
this  mouth.  As  soon  as  thu 
details  of  the  exhibition  and  ezenrsioo  aM 
pubUc'**^’'^  “fe  settled  they  will  be  mad« 


RUMORS  OF  ANOTHER  DEAL. 


laid  to  Be  Afted  . 
Central.  1 


There  is  a  rumor  In  railroad  circles 
the  ■Vanderbilts  have  made  arrangement 
to  take  under  their  -wing  the  Vermont 
j  Central  after  the  February  meeting  of 
|.  stockholders. 

I  This  road  runs  from  Ogdensburg  to  Bos- 
j  ton  and  has  a  direct  line  by  connectioiUL 
I  from  New  York  to  Montreal.  The  syst^l 
controls  aliout  800  miles  of  tracks  a^ 
•toes  n  large  business  between  Boston.  S 
j  New  York  ond  Western  ixiiuts  by  making  j 
I  connections  with  Canadian  roads  for  weaM 
I  em  business  at  Brockville  and  by  giving'1 
j  to  a  line  of  steamers  a  large  amount  of 
package  freight  "westward-bound,  recej-,^ 
'  mg  in  return  at  tlieir  elevators  in  Ogdens? 


burg  large  quantities  of  grain  for  foreigni 
shipment.  The  line  is  a  most  imiiortaut] 
and  valuable  one  and  in  the  light  ofi 
recent  events  railroad  men  say  that  sueh 
a  deal  would  not  be  surprising.  i 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  deal  wouh^ 
work  against  the  shijiping  intcresta 
^  Ogdensburg,  and  possibly  do  away  entireW 
I  with  the  line  of  boats  now  controlled  by  ■ 
the  Central  Vermont.  In  that  case  the  I 
business  from  that  route  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  lines  would,  in  nil  probability,  be 
;  forced  over  the  Rome,  Watertown  at  Og- 1 
densburg  line.  Tliis  would  lucivase  the 
•  business  of  the  road  lai-gely.  Dr.  W. 
Seward  Webb  has  for  several  years  been 
a  large  stockholder  of  Vermont  Central ' 
securitiea 


nCFOBTAHT  BAILBOAD  DEAL  SZPOBIXO. 

I  Vanderbllt-Pennsylvanla  AUIsno.  That 
CuU  oir  New  EngUnd  from  the  OoUth. 
j  Bobtow,  Mass.,  Nov.  8.— [Special.]— It  is 
reported  an  alliance  between  the  Vanderbilt- 
I  Pennsylvania  interests  has  been  effected  by 
the  operation  of  which  the  abandonment  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  lines  between  this 
city  and  Washington  is  brought  about,  and 
the  pending  arrangement  between  the  Read¬ 
ing  imd  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  other  con¬ 
necting  lines  discontinued.  The  long  exist. 
ing  transfer  system  in  New  York  City,  over 
which  Washington  trains  from  Boston  were 
taken  on  board  the  transfer  steamer  Maryland 
at  the  Harlem  River  terminus  and  conveyed  j 
to  Jersey  f'lty  without  change,  also  has  been 
torminated.  As  a  result  passangera  from  I 
Boeton  and  other  parts  of  New  I 

bound  for  Waobi 
,  South  will  have  to. 


«yesofmen.  Wp  lind  its  l)iiildings  palai-es,  its 
grouiifls  and  gardens,  its  lakes  and  lagoons  and 
islands  a  picture  of  fairyland,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  suinnioned  into  being  by  the  magic  wand  of 
an  enchantress.  M  e  are  almost  awe-stricken  as 
we  stand  within  the  sha<lows  of  these  majestic 
temples  of  art.  Kvery  branch  of  every  science 
and  of  every  art  seems  to  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  in  the  achievement  of  these  marvel¬ 
ous  results. 

\  ou  have  taught  us  that  art  is  more  godlike 
than  science,  for  while  science  di.scovers,  art 
creates.  If  an  omiieror  could  stoop  to  pick  u|»  the 
brush  dropped  by  a  Titi.an,  if  .Meis.sonier  could 
kiss  the  slipper  once  worn  by  Mich.ael  Angelo,  all 
men  must  bow  to  art.  The  art  works  uiion  which 
we  gaze  to-d.ay  speak  a  universal  language  and 
impart  a  hasting  pleasure  to  all.  They  appeal  to 
our  highest  senses  and  awake  our  noblest  emotions. 

,  They  are  an  eternal  benediction.  They  induce 
the  power  of  rellection  and  inspire  us  with  the 
majesty  of  the  creative  faculty.  They  cause  us 
to  realize  more  fully  than  over  before,  hytton’s 
definition  of  art:  “'I’he  effort  of  man  to  express 
the  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  nature,  of  a  power 
above  nature,  whether  that  pctwer  lie  within  the 
recesses  of  his  own  being  in  that  great  first  power, 
of  which  nature,  like  himself,  is  but  an  effect. 

A  visit  to  the  Fair  is  equivalent  to  a  trip  around 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe.  Here  we  meet  tlie 
peoples  of  all  nations,  we  hear  their  language  and 
their  music,  we  see  their  faces  and  familiarize  our¬ 
selves  with  their  manners  and  customs.  Here  we 
are  carried  back  400  years  in  history.  M"e  sec 
upon  land  the  reproduced  monastery  of  La  Rabida; 
upon  water  the  historic  caravels,  those  bi’ave  little 
crafts,  frail  in  structure  and  diminutive  in  size, 
yet  which  rode  the  waves  long  enough  to  jienc- 
trate  the  mysteiy  of  the  seas,  to  reconstruct  the 
maji  of  the  world, and  shed  upon  the  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages  the  light  of  a  modern  civilization;  those 
vessels  which  brought  to  our  shores  the  illustrious 
navigator  who  broke  the  shackles  of  superstition, 
calmed  the  fears  of  timid  men.  anil  gave  a  new 
world  to  commerce,  to  science, and  to  civilization. 
From  the  progress  made  in  the  past  who  can  tell 
how  far  the  giant  repiihlic  will  400  years  hence 
dominate  the  policy  of  the  world.  This  nation 
was  not  boi-n  among  the  fabled  tales  and  mysteries 
of  barbaric  ages,  but  planted  fully  ei|ui[)ped  upon 
this  virgin  continent.  It  has  been  woven  of  the 
stoutest  fibers  of  other  lauds,  and  nurtured  by  a 
commingling  of  the  best  blood  of  other  nations. 
America  has  now  thrown  olT  the  swaddling  clothes  ^ 
of  infancy  and  stands  clothed  in  the  robes  of  i 
majesty  and  power,  in  which  the  <!od  who  made  j 
her  intends  that  she  shall  henceforth  tread  th^ 
earth.  To-day  she  m.ay  be  seen  moving  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  of  the  world ’s  events,  leading 
the  van  of  civilized  and  Christianized  liberty,  her 
manifest  and  avowed  destiny  to  light  the  path  of 
liberty  throughout  the  world  till  human  freedom 
.and  human  rights  become  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  In  the  working  out  of  this  destiny  we 
feel  assured  from  the  events  of  this  memorial  day 
trial  Chicago  and  New  York  will  always  be  found 
laboring  in  common  for  the  nation’s  common 
<>-oofl,  and  in  all  things  pertaining  to  our  mitional 
prosperity  moving  forward  with  one  [uirpose, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  locking  their 
shields  together  like  the  men  in  the  Roman  pha- 
ofoh 


We  of  New  York  are  proud  to  lind  our.selves 
to-day  within  the  confines  of  this  mighty  city  of 
the  Northwest,  a  city  in  which  bu.sy  thoughts  and 
vivid  images  crowd  the  mind;  in  which  “  no  man 
sluapes  himself  betimes  to  idleness;”  a  city  which 
is  not  a  sepulchre  of  buried  ages,  but  the  birth- 
place  of  modern  ideas;  a  city  which  is  not  lighted 
by  the  smiles  of  dying  empire,  but  the  gleam  of 
future  glories.  Our  two  cities  were  contestants 
for  the  Exposition.  Chicago  fairly  won  the  prize, 
lo-day  thejieopleof  New  York  come  to  greet  you, 
not  only  through  their  representatives,  but  they 
come  themselves,  with  hearts  untouched  by  jeal¬ 
ousy,  with  .souls  unmoved  by  rivalry,  to  cry  out 
I  to  you  with  one  acclaim,  “  God  bless  Chicago:  ( lod 
speed  the  great  Fair.’  ” 

.\fter  this.  General  Porter  may  fairly  disimte 
with  our  own  Chauncey  the  right  to  be  considered 
the  original  son  of  Chicago.  ^ 

/V  J  V\ 

/  Palace  Car  Development. 

One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  an  exclusive  railroad  ear 
ill  I  Ills  I'liimiry  was  on  the  ociaisiou  of  the 
marriage  of  Jenny  Liuil.  The  great  singer,  wisliing  to 
pa.ss  tier  houeyiiioon  as  iiuietly  as  possible. 

,  liired  a  cottage  in  Pittslielil,  Mass.,  ami,  lu  order  to  be 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  impertinent  starers,  had  a 
passenger  car  of  the  pattern  in  tise  fitted  for  her  use 
as  a  drawing-room  by  the  removal  of  the  seats  and  tlie 
supply  in  their  place  of  luxurious  liousehold  furniture. 
Tills  fashion  was  afterward  freiiuently  adopted,  by 
other  noted  people  of  the  stage  and  by  statesineu  on 
au  electioneering  tour.  Very  likely  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  luxury  led  to  the  invention  of  a  car  tlie 
use  of  wliieh  was  for  sale  at  retail,  so  to  speak— that 
is,  a  chair  in  it  to  be  rented  to  any  one  who  came 
along.  Tlie  early  eff  >rts  were  constructed  with  a  view 
to  jirivacy,  being  a  series  of  apartments  of  various 
sizes.  The  open  room,  which  lias  been  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  sociability,  was  quickly  evolved.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  latest  device  for 
a  drawing-room  car  is  a  return  to  the  apartment  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  early  dining  cars  were  rough  affairs  compared 
with  the  luxuriously  appointed  dining-rooms  on  wheels 
that  are  now  found  all  over  the  land.  In  those  elder 
days  passengers  were  forced  to  stand  up  against  a 
counter  built  in  the  car,  fore  and  aft.  This  luxury  was 
for  the  use  of  the  sterner  sex  only;  women  In  those 
days  were  not  expected  to  oat  while  traveling.  Clum¬ 
py  as  was  this  arrangement,  it  was  an  improvement 
on  the  railroad  restaurant,  into  which  passengers 
rushed  to  grab  their  foi>d  and  swallow  it  wltliout  going 
tlirougli  the  process  of  mastication,  aud  to  swallow  a 
cup  of  boiling-hot  coffee — in  haste  the  sense  of  taste 
was  paralyzed,  so  that  one  was  uuable  to  tell  what  the 
scalding  beverage  was— all  the  time  in  terror  that  the 
conductor’s  irritating  shout,  “All  aboard!”  would  come 
liefore  he  had  secured  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  money. 

The  drawing-room  ami  sleeping  cars  of  these  days 
Inive  come  through  a  process  of  evolution.  Admirable 
as  they  are  in  many  ways  as  preveutives  of  much  of 
tlie  weariness  of  long  railroad  journeys,  tliey  are  still 
far  from  perfect.  The  science  of  heating  them  lias 
i  reachetl  a  high  point,  but  in  the  best  of  them,  partic- 
I  ularly  tlie  sleeping-cars,  ventilation  is  never  first  rate. 
There  are  many  minor  points  that  can  be  easily  bet- 
1  tered.  As  a  bit  of  evidence  to  show  the  slow- 
nes.s  of  evolution.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
only  williiii  a  short  time  has  there  been  built  a  draw- 
ing'-rooin  or  sleeping  car  in  wliich  every  corner  and 
edge  is  rounded  off  so  as  to  prevent  discomfort  if  you 
lUre  tossed  or  tlirowu  against  a  tinrtitioii  or  casing. 


'  /  /i' r  f^oc^ 

/  S' — y  v3 

LUXURY  ON  WHEELS. 


Three  World*,  mir  Prise  Winning 
Trains  to  Be  Brunght  East. 

As  stated  hi  the  Courier  about  a  week 
ago,  so  much  interest  was  manifested 
I  in  the  transportation  exhibits  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  especially  the  famous  engine, 
No.  999,  and  the  DeWitt  Clinton  train 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  engine 
j  Queen  Empress  and  train  of  the  London 
I  &  Northwestern  and  the  model  train  of 
.  me  yvagner  I’nlace  Car  Company-— all  of 
winch  secured  first  prizes  in  their  respec- 
I  tive  classes— that  the  managers  of  the 
wmpames  mterested  have  been  induced 
to  take  all  three  trains  through  to  New 
Centnd'^***^  tk®  Lake  Shore  and  New  York 

free  of  charge,  on  certain  dates  to  be  an-1 
nounced  later,  at  Buffalo,  Rochester.  Syra-  i 
cuse.  Matertowu,  I.'tica,  Albany,  tough- 
^  and  New  York. 

I  lo  afford  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
;  see  these  trams,  the  Now  York  Central 
j  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  reduced  ratef 
.<^*kibition8.  The  exactf 
date  of  leaving  Chicago  has  not  yet  beeni 
determined,  but  it  will  probably  be  about 
the  middle  of  tins  mouth.  As  soon  as  the 
details  of  the  exhibition  and  excni-sion  ar-' 
pubUc?*' 


RUMORS  OF  ANOTHER  DEAL. 


1 


Chicago,  Nov.  7  —(Special.)— The  Lake 
Shore  «nd  New  York  Central  officials  are 
in  a  quandary  over  the  discontinuance  of 
the  2l)-hour  Extiosition  Flyer  between  New 
York  and  Chicago.  The  objections  to  its 
discoiilinuance  are  coming  in  thick  and  ^ 
fast^from  the  best  business  men  of  both 
citiei  As  it  is  the  alternative  of  a  red' 
hot  ratfc.war,  forced  by  the  Pennsylvania, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  original  1 
intention  to  discontinue  this  train  on  Nov- 1 
ember  19.  ..  .  _  .  _ j 


9 


i  The  Vanderbilts  Are  Nald  to  Be  After 
'  the  Vermont  Central. 

There  is  a  rumor  in  railroad  circles  that 
the  Vanderbilts  have  made  arrangements 
to  take  under  tlieir  wing  the  Vermont 
Central  after  the  February  meeting  of 
>  stockholders. 

This  road  run.s  from  Ogdensburg  to  Bos- 
I  ton  and  h.as  a  direct  line  by  eoniieetions 
from  New  York  to  Montreal.  The  system  , 
I  controls  aliont  StIO  miles  of  tracks  and, 

1  x®  large  business  between  Boston, 
New  York  aud  Westenf'  iioiiits  by  making . 
1  connections  with  ('nnadinn  road.s  for  west-' 
!  em  business  at  BrocUville  and  by  giving 
to  a  line  of  steamers  a  large  amount  of 
I  paekage  freight  'westward-liound,  receiv- ' 
'  mg  in  return  at  tlieir  elevators  in  Ogdens-  ' 
burg  large  quantities  of  grain  for  foreign  | 
sbiiuueut,  Ihe  line  is  a  most  important! 
and  valuable  one  and  in  the  light  of 
i-ecviit  events  i-ailrond  men  say  that  such 
a  deal  would  not  be  sun’risiug.  l 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  deal  would.' 
;  work  against  tho  shipping  interests  of 
Ojtdeusburg,  and  pos-sibly  do  away  entirely ! 
:  with  the  line  of  boats  now  controlled  by  ' 
the  Central  Vermont.  In  that  case  the  I 
Itusiiiess  from  that  route  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  lines  wmilil,  in  all  probability,  be 
forced  over  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Og-  I 
deiisliuig  line.  This  would  increase  tho 
liusiuess  of  the  mad  largely.  Dr.  W. 
Seward  Webb  has  fur  several  years  been 
II  large  stuekhnlder  of  Vermont  Central 
securities. 

/  /- 

IKFORTANI  RAILROAD  DEAL  REPORTED. 

VanderblU-Pennsylvanln  Alliance  That 

Cuts  Off  New  Englsnil  from  the  South. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  8.— [Special.]— It  is 
reported  an  alliance  between  the  Vanderbilt- 
Pennsylvania  interests  has  been  effected  by 
tlie  operation  of  which  the  abandonment  of 
the  Pougrhkeepsie  bridf^e  lines  between  this 
city  and  Washington  is  brought  about,  and 
the  i>ending  arrangement  between  tlie  Read- 
mg  and  Baltimore  and  Oliio  and  other  con¬ 
necting  lines  discontinued.  The  long  exist¬ 
ing  transfer  system  in  New  York  City,  over 
which  Washington  tniins  from  Boston  were 
taken  on  board  the  transfer  steamer  Maryland 
at  the  Harlem  River  terminus  and  conveyed 
to  Jersey  City  without  change,  also  has  been 
terminated.  As  a  result  passengers  from 
Boston  and  oilier  purls  of  New  England 
^und  for  Washington  and  other  points 
South  will  have  to  disembark  at  New  York 
City  and  travel 


e  .ae^ropUj^.^^  ^ 


This  Has  Been  an  Age  of  Wonders,  but  the  Pullman  Exhlbi 


the  Pullman  Exhibition  Train  More  Fully  Exemplifies  the  Advances  Made  In  the  Mechanical  and  Scientific  World  than  Any  Other  of  the  Vast 
Number  of  Exhibits  Illustrative  of  the  Rapid  Strides  of  Inventive  Skill  and  Genius. 


TRANSPORTATION ’building— ADLER  &  SULLIVAN,  Architects. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


WiSHDiOTOWV^  c..  Nov. 
perintendent  Jamw  B.  White  of  the 
■ervice  bae  made  bis  anaual  report 
maeter-generai.  Upon  this  branch 
Ice  depends  the  rapid  transportation 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  mails  ovH 
carried  on  166,'963  miles  of  railroad,  anr.)] 
■8,059  cars  were  used,  with  0,417  railwajiM 
liiere  were  handled  during  the  yaat-JM 
314,915  pieces  of  mail  matter.  This  lq| 
crease  over  188S  of  49.08  per  cent,  wnflitM 
crease  in  the  number  of  clerks  Is  bat  MW 
cent  For  clerks’  salaries  the  next.  jHy 
186,000  is  asked,  and  an  approi>rla(i«S3E 
094,000  for  posUl  cars  U  recommended. 

The  superintendent  says  stagoation  #3 
ness  has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  ■ 
He  refers  to  the  number  of  railroad  MM 
during  the  last  year  and  urges  that  MW 
vision  be  made  for  the  families  of 
clerks  -  who  were  killed.  He  alsttjB 
previous  recommendations  that  the  SMQ 
the  clerks  be  increased ;  also  that 
force  of  auxiliary  clwks  of  160,  to..  :IB 
salaries  of  (350  a  year  In  addition  to  what] 
maybe  able  to  earn  as  sabstitntes.  Hd 
wants  the  mail  cars  and  tenders  of  oa 
vestihuled  for  the  safety  of  emnloyds.  J 

A  special  feature  of  the  report  isihe  rd| 
mendation  of  a  bill  making  it  a  misdeodl 
for  an  indivldnal,  association  or  organiai 
to  interfere  with  the  passan  of  any  traih 
rvlng  the  malls,  and  providing  that  any 
sons  or  represenUtive  or  representattvee  ( 
association  or  organization  obstmeting 
maUs  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned  lar  eae 
fense.  _ 


Illinois  Oentral’a  World’s  Fetir  Train  Servlc 


otober  31  the  Illinois 
ial  world’s  fair  trains, 
having  the  exclnsive 


I  Daring  the  six  months  endi 
jCentral  railroad  carried  on  its 
|in  oars  built  for  the  purpose 
use  of  two  tracks,  almost  8, 
aides  nearly  10,200,000  carried  in  its  regular  i 
itber  tracks.  While  the 
vers  an  extended  milei 
Tied  the  local  travel  to  ai 


trains  running  or 
snbnrban  service 
several  lines  and 
large  number  of  stations,  which  passengers  were  con¬ 
stantly  entering  and  leaving,  the  world's  fair  trains 
ran  only  between  Van  Bnren  street  and  Jackson  park, 
without  an  intermediate  stop,  so  that  in  respect  to 
T  prompt  handling  of  mnltitndes  the  work 
ter  trains  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
rains,  or  of  any  other  trains  that  have  ever 
Ocular  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  loading  and  discharging  of  passengers  was  accom¬ 
plished  is  given  in  a  series  of  photographs  received 
I  from  vice  president  Harahan  whioh  we  have  here  re¬ 
produced  on  a  reduced  scale.  A.  study  of  these  views 


sabarbai 


[.OOKTNO 


[iOADINO: 


WITHDRAWAI^ 


There  Is  Mo  Pool,  bat  Roade  Ar.n»l 
to  Do  Away  with  DlfiTerenUalA 
The  claim  that  the  withdrawal  of 
position  Flyer  by  the  New  Vork  Cental 
Lake  Shore  and  the  lengthening  of  tkaiSM 
the  limited  trains  between  Chicago  'fnS 
York  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  pmH 
pool  is  without  foundation.  Ko  newioH 
been  formed  by  the  Eastern  roads,  but  J 
of  pool  has  been  in  existence  fowjua^ 
years,  which,  however,  does  not  prevogt'l 
roads  from  running  as  many  trains  or 
as  fast  time  as  they  please.  The  regjilsn 
senger  business  cannot  be  divided  sotS  tta 
called  weak  lines  are  allowed  to  male^jM 
rates  than  are  charged  by  the  nS 
aid  lines  (Vanderbilts  and  FsaaBjl 
nia).  .The  fact  that  the  differpnt&Fa 
were  allowed  to  charge  $2  less  tfaia  1 
standard  lines  has  enabled  them  to  geiiilf 
with  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  and  they  did  W 
better  during  the  Exposition  than 
lines.  The  Tatter  are  now  tryiiw  to  uM 
differentials  sod  make  all  roads  mMlj 
!  same  rates.  To  avoid  the  charge  IfeMi 
have  an  undue  advantage  they  have  tHi 
I  to  make  no  faster  time  than  twenty-snH 
between  Chicago  and  Xew  York.  It  is  1m 
probable,  however,  that  the  so-called  m 
lines  will  consent  to  an  abandonment,  otit 
ferentiala,  and  serious  trouble  may  result . 
fore  they  consent  to  a  chaiwo.  The  wi 
drawal  of  the  “  Exposition  Flyer  ”  is  e 
claimed  to  be  due  to  the  light  business  it 


and  the  facility 


passengers  in  foreground  of  No.  2  appl; 
ground  of  this  pictnre. 

No.  5.  Unloading  process.  View  1 
As  this  platform  has  been  need  only  fo 
passengers  there  were  no  people  on  it  w 
stopped.  This  view  shows  the  sitnatio 
after  the  train  stopped.  The  relative  i 
of  the  train  and  the  crowd  give  a  very 
sion  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  ci 
No.  6.  Same  80  seconds  after  the  trai 
The  track  was  cleared  in  55  seconds  and 
I  as  shown  in  the  view,  was  cleared  in  80 
These  views  were  not  taken  on  day 
large  crowds  were  being  handled,  but  fa 
the  normal  condition  of  the  business 
with  the  world’s  fair  special  trains, 
special  days  the  tracks  on  each  side  o 
platforms  were  used  simnltaneonsly ;  i. 
loaded  from  both  sides  of  the  platform. 


is  claimed,  the  largest  unmt 
I  it  took  out  of  Chicago  in  an] 
renty-eight.  The  Peunsylvani 
of  light  traffic  and  contem] 
swal  of  the  ColumbUu  and 
express  traijM 


/^ £  OC 


HANDLING  MAIL  IN  TRANSl^ 
Report  of  Superintendent  Wlilte — Need  of 
More  Clerks  and  Car*. 
Washtsgton,  D.  C-,  Not.  18.— General  8n- 
periiitendent  James  E.  White  of  the  railway  mail 


Illinois  Central's  World’s  Fair  Train  Service. 


180,000  is  asked,  and  an  approi>tlation  of  *3,.^ 
094,000  for  postal  cars  is  recommended. 

The  superintendent  says  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  mails. 
He  refers  to  the  number  of  railroad  accidents 
during  the  last  year  and  urge*  that  some  pro- 
Tision  be  made  for  the  families  of  the  postal 
clerks  who  were  killed.  He  also  renews 
previous  recommendations  that  the  salaries  oL 
the  clerks  be  increased;  also  that  there  be  « 
force  of  auxiliary  clerks  of  160,  to  be  paid* 
salaries  of  $850  a  year  in  addition  to  what  they 
may  be  able  to  earn  as  substitutes.  He  also 
wants  the  mail  cars  and  tenders  of  engines 


seTeral  lines  nud  carried  the  local  travel  to  and  from  a 
large  number  of  stations,  which  passengers  were  con¬ 
stantly  entering  and  leaving,  the  world's  fair  trains 
ran  only  between  Van  Bnren  street  and  Jackson  park, 
without  an  intermediate  stop,  so  that  in  respect  to 
capacity  for  prompt  handling  of  multitudes  the  work 
of  those  latter  trains  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
suburban  trains,  or  of  any  other  trains  that  have  ever 
been  run.  Ocular  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  loading  and  discharging  of  passengers  was  accom¬ 
plished  is  given  in  a  series  of  photographs  received 
from  vice  president  Harahan  which  we  have  here  re¬ 
produced  on  a  redneed  scale.  A  study  of  these  views 
tells  the  story  of  this  remarkably  efficient  service 
better  than  any  words.  It  may  be  added  that  only  on  one 
occasion,  "Chicago  day,”  was  the  entire  special 

i equipment  called  into  service,  and  the  real  capacity  of 
the  service  was  never  fully  tested.  On  that  day  the 


jworld's  fair  and  suburban  trains  combined  carried 
509,786  persons.  The  views  are  as  follows: 

1.  Loading  process,  showing  the  platform  and 


train  at  the  instant  the  latter  had  come  to  a  dead  stop 
and  before  any  of  the  pa.ssengers  had  entered  the  cars. 

2.  The  same  10  seconds  later— the  train  filled  with 
passengers;  the  people  shown  in  the  foreground  in 
view  No.  2  not  being  the  same  individuals  who  are 
shown  in  view  No.  1;  this  illustrating  the  constant 
flow  of  passengers  to  the  platform  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  were  seated  in  the  train.  Views  1  and 
2  looking  south. 

No.  :i.  Loading  process,  looking  north  at  the  mo. 
meut  train  had  come  to  a  dead  stop  and  before  pas¬ 
sengers  had  entered  cars. 

No.  1.  The  same  15  seconds  later.  Remarks  as  to 
passengers  in  foreground  of  No.  2  apply  to  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  picture. 

1  No.  5.  Unloading  process.  View  looking  south. 
As  this  platform  has  been  used  only  for  discharging 
jpassengers  there  were  no  people  on  it  when  the  train 
'stopped.  This  view  shows  the  situation  11  seconds 
after  the  train  stopped.  The  relative  apparent  sizes 
of  the  train  and  the  crowd  give  a  very  good  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  cars. 

No.  6.  Same  80  seconds  after  the  train  had  stopped. 
The  track  was  cleared  in  55  seconds  and  the  platform, 
as  shown  in  the  view,  was  cleared  in  80  seconds. 

These  views  were  not  taken  on  days  when  extra 
large  crowds  were  being  handled,  but  fairly  represent 
the  normal  condition  of  the  business  in  connection 
with  the  world's  fair  special  trains.  Of  course  on 
special  days  the  tracks  on  each  side  of  the  loading 
platforms  were  used  simultaneously:  i.  e..  trains  were 
loaded  from  both  sides  of  the  platform. 


WirHDK.t.WAL  OF  LIMITED  TRAINS.  ’ 

There  Is  So  Pool,  but  Roads  Are  Trylne  ; 
to  Do  Away  with  Diffprential*.  i 

The  claim  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  “  Ey. 
position  Flyer  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
Lake  Shore  and  the  leugthening  of  the  time  of 
the  limited  trains  between  Chicago  and  New  ■■ 
York  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  passenger  . 
pool  is  without  foundation.  No  new  pool  has 
been  formed  by  the  Eastern  roads,  but  a  sort 
of  pool  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  j 
roads  from  running  as  many  trains  or  making  , 
as  fast  time  as  they  please.  The  regular  pas¬ 
senger  business  ctinnot  be  divided  and  the  so-  i 
called  weak  lines  are  allowed  to  makq  lower 
I  rates  than  are  charged  by  the  stand-  I 
I  ard  lines  (Vanderbilts  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia).  The  fact  that  the  differential  lines  ; 
were  allowed  to  charge  $2  less  than  the  , 
standard  lines  has  enabled  them  to  get  awny  ; 
with  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  and  they  did  muon 
better  during  the  Exposition  than  the  strong 
lines.  The  latter  are  now  trying  to  abplish  i 
differentials  and  make  all  roads  make  the  : 
same  rates.  To  avoid  the  eharge  ttiat  they  1 
liave  an  undue  advantage  they  have  depffied 
to  make  no  faster  time  than  twenty-six  tours 
between  Chicago  and  New  York.  It  is  hgraly  j 
probable,  however,  that  the  so-called  weak 
lines  will  consent  to  an  abnndoumenf.  of  dil- 
ferentials,  and  serious  trouble  may  result  be¬ 
fore  they  cousent  to  a  change.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  "  Exposition  Flyer ’’  is  still 
claimed  to  be  due  to  the  light  business  it  has 
been  doing  since  the  (dose  of  the  fair.  Since 
Nov.  1.  it  is  claimed,  the  large.st  number  of 
passengers  it  took  out  of  Chicago  in  any  one 
day  was  twenty-eight.  The  Peunsylvaniaalso 
I  complains  of  light  traffic  and  contemplates 
I  the  withdrawal  of  the  Columbian  and  Key¬ 
stone  fast  express  trains  on  the  Pittsburg, 

'  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago.  The  officials  of  the 
;  road  say  passenger  traffic  bos  not  been  us 
1  light  SMritossiiLaBaBnt  for  several  paaL 


y^.  _ 

\.^'  e^aipe  (^er|tp^f  ^(^\^nr|er|t. 

We  present  in  this  numbef  of  “The  Maine  Central  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  some  of  the  new  equipment  which  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  has  recently  purchased.  This  half-tone 
plate  shows  one  of  the  new  passenger  locomotives,  one  of  the  new! 
vestibuled  baggage  cars,  a  vestibuled  smoking  car,  and  two  of  the^ 
vestibuled  passenger  coaches.  The  Maine  Central  Railroad  has 
always  been  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  equipment.  It, 
has  more  than  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  past,  and  these, 
recent  additions  to  its  rolling  stock  place  it  in  the  advance  guard  of 
the  progressive  railroads  of  the  country.  No  railroad  in  the  countrj' 
has  any  finer  passenger  equipment  than  the  Maine  Central,  and  few 
have  as  good.  The  people  of  this  State  should  take  pride  in  their 
railroad  system,  which  furnishes  for  their  use  the  finest  cars  that 
1  can  be  procured. 

We  give  herewith  a  detailed  description  of  this  new  rolling 

stock.  _  - - - 

r  LOCOMOTIVE  NO.  lo. 

,  ’  One  of  six  passenger  locomotives  built  by  the  Schenedledy  Locomotive 

:  Works,  for  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  in  1893.  These  locomotives  were 
designed  especially  for  heavy  passenger  trains  which  must  be  run  at  a  high 
speed,  and  have  more  than  met  the  expedlations  of  their  builders. 

I  Total  weight,  109,200  lbs. ;  weight  of  drivers,  70,000  lbs, ;  diameter  of 
1  cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston,  19  x  24  inches ;  diameter  of  driving  wheel,  68 
■  inches;  diameter  of  truck  wheel,  30  inches;  total  heating  surface,  1713.59 
square  feet ;  weight  of  tender,  empty,  36,400  lbs. ;  water  capacity,  3,500  gallons ; 
coal,  5  tons ;  length  over  all,  including  tender,  56%  feet. 

These  six  locomotives  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  motive  power  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  locomotives  of  the  same 
class  in  this  country. 

'  No.  10  is  now  running  on  trains  ii  and  64,  A.  E.  Shosey,  engineer;  F.  L. 

'  Snow,  fireman.  Its  five  companion  locomotives  are  numbered  5,  80,  14?,  X50 
,  and  151  ;  No.  5  is  running  on  trains  ii  and  64,  C.  N.  Watson,  engineer;  W.  S. 
Stratton,  fireman  ;  No.  80  is  running  on  trains  i  and  102,  A.  E.  Newell, 
engineer  ;  C.  L.  Doane,  fireman  ;  No.  143  is  running  on  trains  i  and  102,  A  #20 
j  Towle,  engineer;  H.  Coleman,  fireman;  and  Nos.  150  and  151  are  hei.-.-i 
“  spare  ”  locomotives,  to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  a  break  down, 

^  or  when  a  special  train  is  run.  ■  _ _  _ 

V"-  -  - vESTinrLKi)  passenger  coach.  ~ 

One  often  built  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Cotnpany,  and  numbered  i45 
to  134,  inclusive.  I 

l.ength  over  sills,  58^  feet;  width  over  all,  10  feet,  3-16  inches;  height, 
I14  feet,  4  inches  ;  windows,  38  ;  seating  capacity,  74  ;  total  weight,  75,200  lbs. 

I  The  principal  features  which  make  these  cars  rank  among  the  safest,  most 
[^ttradtive  yet  built,  are  the  wide  vestibules,  the  safety  or  anti-telescoping 
Mevice,  the  arrangement  of  the  windows,  employing  the  combination  gothic' 
Drash,  and  the  general  interior  arrangement. 

U  The  new  vestibule  or  enclosed  end,  not  only  offers  protedlion  and  comfort 
{to  the  passengers  in  passing  from  one  car  to  another,  but  lends  increased 
Mtrength  to  the  end  of  the  car,  which  in  combination  with  the  anti-telescoping 
I  device,  renders  telescoping  impossible.  This  arrangement  of  the  vestibules 
j  rtduces  to  the  minimum  the  air  pockets  between  the  cars,  and  thereby 

•  i^inishes  the  atmospheric  resistance  to  the  train  when  in  motion ;  it  also 
[  ^ists  in  ventilating  the  cars  in  summer  and  wanning  them  in  winter. 

I  The  interior  finish  is  of  the  finest  Mexican  mahogany,  heavily  varnished 
-  and  rubbed  down  to  a  plate  glass  finish  ;  the  seats  are  Hale  &  Kilborn’s  late.st' 
I  design,  upholstered  with  a  fine  grade  of  old  gold  mohair  plush.  The  cars  are 
Wghted  with  the  Pintsch  gas  system,  and  heated  with  what  is  know  as  the 
,1  ^wall  “dire(?t  steam  "  system.  trucks  under  the  cars  are  Pullman  stand- 

*  and,  with  36-inoh  Allen  wheels  ,st^  .. tired.  ^  _ _ 

These  cars  have  a  toilet  room  in  each  end,  one  for  women  and  one  for  men. 
These  toilet  rooms  are  furnished  with  marble  washbowls,  ninning  water,  soap 
and  towels,  features  which  go  far  towards  making  travel  luxurious.  Each  car 
has  five  four-light  gas  chandeliers,  besides  gas  brackets  in  the  toilet  rooms,  and 
'  chandeliers  over  each  vestibule.  Gas  lit  cars  are  a  new  feature  of  Maine 
f  railroading,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  popular.  A  car  in  which  one  can 
’  q^at  night  is  a  luxury  which  is  fully  appreciated.  Each  cAr  has  an  ice  water 
^  tanl^in  each  end,  and  double  windows  to  check  our  cold  Maine  winds.  These 
earsaee  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  air  brake  and  the  Jamrey-Miller-Bnhoup 


r  >V*STrBWMHlJAGGAGE  CAIC 

t  *bne  of  four  built  by  tlie  Laconia  Car  Company.  These  four  cars  are 
numbered  309  to  312,  inclusive,  are  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas;  heated  by  the 
’  Sewall  system  of  steam  heat ;  have  Westinghouse  air  brakes  ;  standard  Pullman 
vestibules ;  and  36  inch  steel  tired,  Allen  paper  wheels.-  They  are  the  largest 
and  best  arranged  baggage  cars  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

VESTIBULED  SMOKING  CARS. 

One  of  the  four  built  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  These  four 
cars  are  numbered  228  to  231,  inclusive,  and  are  exa<?lly  like  the  passenger 
coaches,  except  that  they  have  b.it  one  t filet  room,  and  are  fitted  with  card 
tables. 


t^pTatfenn. 


VK.STIBrr.EU  BAGGAGE  CAR. 
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aconia  Car  Company.  These  four  cars  are 
are  lighted  by  I’intsch  gas ;  heated  by  the 
Westinghouse  air  brakes ;  standard  Pullman 
1,  Allen  paper  wheels..  They  are  the  largest 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 


VKSTIBlTvKI)  SMOKING  CARS. 


Wh  present  in  thi.s  nuinbef  of  “Thk  Maine  Central”  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  .some  of  the  new  equipment  which  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  has  recently  purchased.  This  half-tone 
plate  shows  one  of  the  new  pa.ssenger  locomotives,  one  of  the  new 
ve.stibuled  baggage  cars,  a  ve.stibuled  smoking  car,  and  two  of  the 
vestibuled  passenger  coaches.  The  Maine  Central  Railroad  has 
always  been  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  equipment.  It 
has  more  than  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  past,  and  these 
recent  additions  to  its  rolling  stock  place  it  in  the  advance  guard  of 
the  progressive  railroads  of  the  country.  No  railroad  in  the  country 
has  any  finer  passenger  equipment  than  the  Maine  Central,  and  few 
have  as  good.  The  people  of  this  State  should  take  pride  in  their 
railroad  system,  which  furni.shes  for  their  use  the  finest  cars  that 
,  can  be  procured. 

We  give  herewith  a  detailed  de.scription  of  thi.s  new  rolling 
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LOCOMOTIVE  NO.  10. 

One  of  six  passenger  locomotives  built  by  the  Schenv<5tedy  Locomotive 
Works,  for  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  in  1893.  These  locomotives  were 
designed  especially  for  heavy  passenger  trains  which  must  be  run  at  a  high 
speed,  and  have  more  than  met  the  expe<5latious  of  their  builders. 

Total  weight,  109,200  lbs.  ;  weight  of  drivers,  70,000  lbs,  ;  diameter  of 
cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston,  19  x  24  inches ;  diameter  of  driving  wheel,  68 
inches;  diameter  of  truck  wheel,  30  inches;  total  heating  surface,  1713.59 
square  feet ;  weight  of  tender,  empty,  36,400  lbs.  ;  water  capacity,  3,500  gallons ; 
coal,  5  tons ;  length  over  all,  including  tender,  56%  feet. 

These  six  locomotives  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  motive  power  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  locomotives  of  the  same 
class  in  this  country. 

No.  10  is  now  running  on  trains  il  and  64,  A.  E.  Shorey,  engineer;  F.  L. 
Snow,  fireman.  Its  five  companion  locomotives  are  numbered  5,  80,  14^  150 
and  151  ;  No.  5  is  running  on  trains  it  and  64,  C.  N.  Watson,  engineer;  W.  S. 
Stratton,  fireman  ;  No.  80  is  running  on  trains  i  and  102,  A.  E.  Newell, 
engineer  ;  C.  L.  Doane,  fireman  ;  No.  143  is  running  on  trains  i  and  102,  A  nzo 
Towle,  engineer;  H.  Coleman,  fireman;  and  Nos.  150  and  151  are  hei.-  ..i 
“  spare  ”  locomotives,  to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  a  break  down, 

or  when  a  special  train  is  run.  _ _ 

VESTIBULEL  PASSENGER  COAChI  ’ 

One  of  ten  built  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  and  numbered  125 


I.ength  over  sill.s,  58J/3  feet;  width  over  all,  to  feet,  3-16  inches;  height, 
14  feet,  4  inches;  windows,  38;  seating  capacity,  74;  total  weight,  75,200  lbs. 

The  principal  features  which  make  these  cars  rank  among  the  safe.st,  most 
attraiflive  yet  built,  are  the  wide  ve.stibules,  the  safety  or  anti-tele.scoping 
device,  the  arrangement  of  the  windows,  emjdoying  the  combination  gothic' 
sa.sh,  and  the  general  interior  arrangement. 

The  new  vestibule  or  enclosed  end, 
to  the  passengers  in  passing  from  om 
strength  to  the  end  of  the  car,  which  in  conibii 
device,  renders  telescoping  impo.s.sible.  This 
reduces  to  the  minimum  the  air  pockets  b 
dimini.shes  the  atmospheric  resistance  to  the 
assists  in  ventilating  the  cars  in  summer  am: 

The  interior  finish  is  of  the  finest  Mej 
and  rubbed  down  to  a  plate  glass  finish  ;  tlit 
design,  upholstered  with  a  fine  grade  of  old  gold  mol 
flighted  with  the  Pintsch  gas  system,  and  heated  w 
Sewall  “  diredl  .steam  ”  system.  "Wie  trucks  under  tlu 
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Its  Allies  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
Konte  Also  Withdraw 
Throngh  Relations. 

RUNNING  TIME  LENGTHENED.  : 


k  Hnci  Northern  Hnllroad,  over  which  n  PnlU 
1  train  then  loft  New  York  every  niKht.  The 
hrow'^tho'^SVw"K^  retaliated  by  threatonine 


New  Haven  Company  Actaln  on 
Warpath  and  a  Big  Combina¬ 
tion  Is  Backing  It. 


The  Independent  trains  of  tho  New  York  and 
K6^v  Enelnnd  RiUlrood  zonst  ffo. 

The  Now  Y'ork.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rnil- 
^  road  sounded  tho  noto  of  Wiir  yesterday  by  glv 
w  Inc  out  orders  for  abolishing  tho  special  trains  of 
^  the  Now  Bneland  oomp.say  ont  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral  Stotlon  on  and  after  November  19,  when  the 
now  sehednle  coos  into  effect. 

Tho  Mow  is  somewhat  softened  by  clving  the 
New  Kncland  company  some  through  cars  on 
the  noon  train  and  tho  throe  o'clock  train, 
or  as  President  Clark,  of  the  Now  Haven 
road,  explains  it.  "half  a  train"  at  each 
of  these  times.  But  they  are  both  made  she  hour 
trains.  Tho  three  o'clock  “wliito  train,"  which 
now  makes  tho  time  in  live  hours  and  forty  min¬ 
utes.  is  thus  really  abolished,  and  tho 
New  fcnslanU  companr,  with  two  or  three 
or  even  four  rars.  will  stand  no  show 
against  the  flvo  hoar  limited  tr.-uns  by  the  Shore 
line.  President  Clark  grimly  explains  that  the 
two  noon  trains  have  been  "consoIid.stcd.”  so 
also  the  two  o'clock  and  three  o'clock  trains,  but 
to  the  Now  Englana  officials  It  comes  as  a  severe 
setback. 

This  means  that  after  many  years  H  e  threat 
that  has  long  been  held  over  tho  head  of  tho  Now 
Haven’s  enemy  is  to  be  carried  ont  at  Inst  and 
the  New  England  road  will  sooner  or  later  be 
ehut  out  of  New  Y'ork  for  goo<l,  unless  It  can 
find  some  way  «,  bnUd  its  own  lino  into  this  city 
For  several  weeks  the  New  England  officials 
have  been  giving  out  stories  about  their  proixised 
new  entrance  into  this  city,  with  a  possible  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Kailroad. 
Hero  Is  the  New  Haven  company's  answer:— 

"Lot  them  do  it.  in  the  meantiino  they  may 
have  a  chance  to  get  along  without  an  entrance  I 
for  their  trains  into  the  Grand  Central  Station."  I 
EFykCTUaliT  BOTTLEU  DP.  I 

The  New  Haven  people  reason  this  way-— 
Suppose  Mr.  McLeod  can  really  bnUd  a  line  into 
the  city  from  Brewsters  to  the  Harlem  River. 

/t  will  be  a  year  at  least,  and  probably  two,  before 
U  is  in  operation  with  the  desired  terminals.  But 
McLeod  Is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  can  get  a  oou- 
uecUon  with  the  suburban  elevated  road,  for 
tlwre  Is  quite  a  link  of  elevated  road  to  he 
'built  by  somebody -cither  the  Manhattan  Co^ 
which  hus  found  the  suburban  rood  nn- 

raw  block  him  il  he  attempts  to  craoi  the  Bronx 
so  have  Co  land  his  passengera 

k  tfoMMsof  the  anneied-dterete.^  | 
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tbathe  niiffht  retire  and  the  NowEnirlind  romi 
Shmenl  »  ^«ural  death  without  furth^  p^n- 
BACKED  BY  A  STRONG  ALLIANCK. 

The  latedt  move  of  the  New  Haven  manage- 
nient  indicated  that  it  intends  to  use  heroic 
measures  with  the  adversary,  and  the^ext  few 
S?®  «o“«  »n.e9.  It  is  dearly 

‘*’®  EiBland  oomMny 
and  It  is  not  working  single  handed.  The*New 
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|BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  HKRAI.D.l 
New  HAVEaf,  Conn..  Nov.  !),  Ifwa -President 
Clark,  ot  tho  New  Haven  road,  says  that  they  do 
not  Intcpd  to  cut  the  New  England  road  off  en¬ 
tirely.  They  wUl  give  it  two  half  Iralns-that  is. 
several  cars  on  tho  twelve  o'clock  and  three 
o'clock  trains,  where  it  heretofore  had  Inde¬ 
pendent  trains  of  its  own.  Besides,  tho  time  wiU 
be  sis  hours.  The  three  o'clock  train  now  does  it 
in  five  hours  and  forty  minntoa  Ho  said:- 
"Tlie  two  Boston  trains  leaving  at  noon,  one 
via  .Springflold  and  ono  via  Hartford-tho  Now 
England  road-are  to  be  consolidated  both  ways 
between  Hartford  and  Now  York,  saving  an  on- 
gincservloe  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day 


It  is  understood  tli 
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Report  of  Superintendent  Whit*— Weed  of 
More  Clerk*  and  Care. 

Wabhinoton,  D.  Cm  Not.  W.— Gon«r»l  Su- 
pertntendent  JamsB  E.  Whiteof  eba  r^Uaray  mail 
aerTioa  has  made  his  annual  report  to  the  i>ost- 
master-^aeral.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  serv* 
Ice  depends  the  rapid  traneportatlon  of  malls. 
At  the  close  of  the  flscal  year  inaUe  were  belne 
carried  on  166,952  miles  of  railroad,  for  which 
8,059  cars  were  used,  with  6,417  railway  clerks. 
There  were  handled  during  the  year  10,286,- 
814,915  pieces  of  mail  matter.  This  is  an  In¬ 
crease  oTer  1888  of  49.68  per  cent,  while  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  clerks  is  but  18.86  per 
cent.  For  clerks’  salaries  the  next,  year  |7,- 
186,000  is  asked,  and  an  appropriation  of  48,- 
094,000  for  postal  cars  is  recommended. 

The  superintendent  says  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  mails. 
He  refers  to  the  number  of  railroad  accidents 
during  the  last  year  and  urges  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  'the  families  of  the  postal 
clerks  who  were  killed.  He  also  renews 
previous  recommendations  that  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks  be  Increased ;  also  that  there  bo  a 
force  of  auxiliary  clerks  of  150,  to  be  paid 
salaries  of  $250  a  year  in  addition  to  what  they 
may  be  able  to  earn  as  substitutes.  He  also 
wants  the  mail  cars  and  tenders  of  engines 
-vostibuled  for  the  safety  of  employes. 

A  special  feature  of  the  report  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  bill  making  It  a  misdemeanor 
for  an  individual,  association  or  organization 
to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  any  train  car¬ 
rying  the  malls,  and  providing  that  any  per¬ 
sons  or  representative  or  representatives  of  an 
association  or  organization  obstrncting  the 
mails  shall  be  flned  and  imprisoned  lor  each  of- 


THE  NEW  PULLMAN  VESTIBU 

IMPROVED  CAE  VESTIBULE. 

The  new  styles  of  vestibules  recently  put  into 
service  by  the  palace  car  companies  are  now 
becoming  familiar  objects  to  most  of  our  readers. 

As,  however,  we  have  received  more  than  one 
request  from  readers  of  this  journal  to  publish 
drawings  of  the  new  vestibule,  we  present  here¬ 
with  an  engraving  showing  the  construction 
of  the  vestibule  used  by  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  the  drawing  from  which  it  is 
made  having  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  T. 

H.  Wickes,  the  vice-president  of  that  oomi>any. 

As  wiU  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  ves¬ 
tibule  extends  the  whole  longtli  of  the  platform, 
giving  the  latter  the  semblwce  of  an  observar  ] 
tion  room.  It  might  perhaps  be  more  oomectly 
stated,  but  for  the  elasticity  of  the  word  *  ves¬ 
tibule,”  that  the  platform  is  enclosed  by  a 
structural  continuation  of  the  sides  of  the  car, 
supported  by  four  posts  resting  on  the  end  tim¬ 
bers  at  the  corners  and  end  of  the  platform,  and 
that  the  vestibule  is  attached  in  the  usual 
manner  to  the  end  of  this  structure. 

No  alteration  is  made  in  the  steps  of  the  oar, 
hut,  when  the  train  is  running,  they  are  covered 
by  trap  doors  which  are  hinged  to  the  end  sill, 
and,  when  lowered  form  a  continuous  platform 
the  whole  width  of  the  car.  The  side  doors  of 
this  enclosure  are  two  feet  four  inches  wide  and 
cannot  be  opened  until  the  trap  door  is  raised. 

The  trap  door  is  operated  from  the  inside  by  a 
lover  and  pneumatic  hoist.  The  brake  shaft  is 
also  operated  from  inside  the  enclosure  by  a 
hand  wheel  and  bevel  gear.  The  friction  plates 
and  flexible  covering  are  attached  to  the  end 
of  platform  in  the  usual  manner  and  are  of  the 
standard  size  and  pattern. 


route.  The  smok- 

Bartlett,  ot  Mr. 
e  aboard  to  watch 
a  the  train  went 
to  ol  lorty  mllea 


forming  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Poole, 
Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  (84  Kxeliimgo  street,  But- 
falul.  who  claims  the  dls’inction  of  having  run 
t.lie  first  sli*ei)er  (being  then  a  conductor)  into ' 
New  York  City,  if  not  the  first  sleeping  car  ofl 
any  account  ever  made.  It  was  built  by 
Woodruff  and,  I  believe,  was  occupied  by  ladlt'S 
only.  It  was  quite  an  event  in  railroad  cir¬ 
cles,  as  may'  b(>  imagined,  for  tliose  times,  as 
well  a.s  a  matter  of  oonsiderabh'  public  note, 
and  attended  by  quite  an  ovation.  Yours  truly, 
CHARLES  E.  COPP.  ^ 


took  the  place  o(  the  foul;  in  fact,  the  car  wa« 

Bkntlrely  cleared  ol  smoke  In  two  or  ttnySd 
Moates.  The  results  and  operation  0} 
tee  device  lull^  demonstrated  (bd 
beHtbUlty  ol  Insuring  porlect  •  vent 
MlatlOB  and  pure  air  lor  any  .cat 
to  which  the  device  may  be  applied.  Past 
iengers  were  gratified  to  know  that  the  olA 
ble  Missouri  Paolllc  Company  is  now,  as 
B  been  In  the  past,  on  the  alert  for  the 
iduotion  on  its  extended  system  ot  the 
:  approved  devices  that  may  coulrihute 
fort  to  the  traveling  public. 

;  ventilation  is  now  the  leading  topic  ol 
Meouaslon  among  all  the  master  car  builders 
of  the  country,  and  circulars  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Car  Builders'  AssoclatloiL 
Committee  to  all  the  superintendents  off 
car  departments  calling  lor  Information 
as  to  methods  In  use  lor  ventilation 
ol  passenger  equipment,  looking  to  a  com¬ 
plete  report  at  the  next  Convention.  The 
committee  says;  “The  committee  on  ventila¬ 
tion  ol  oasaqnKer  equipment  is  very  anxious 
to  maxe  that  part  of  Its  report  which  bears  on 
past  experliusnts  and  present  practice  a  thor¬ 
ough  one,  BO  that  it  can  profit  as  much  as 
possible  by  past  failure  and  success  in  mak. 
fng  its  recommendations  as  to  the  best  lines 
to  work  on  in  the  future,  and  therefore  urge 
that  all  members  receiving  this  circular  ol 
Inquiry  will  apswer  the  questions  fully  and 
promptly,  thereby  greatly  assisting  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  Its  dlfflcult  work.  ’• 

The  Knapp  device  will  cut  an  Important  fig¬ 
ure  In  the  deliberations  ol  the  next  conven¬ 
tion.  It  consists,  substantially,  ol  a  T- 
shaped  pipe  communicating  with  the  Interior 
of  the  car  through  the  floor  thereof,  end  to 
the  opposite  extensions  of  which  are  se¬ 
cured  two  long  flaring  pipes  extending 
perhaps  one-third  the  length  of  the  car. 
During  the  motion  of  the  coach  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  the  outside  air  rushes  with  a  speed 
equal  to  that  of  the  car  through  the  flaring^ 
pipes,  but  In  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  the  car  moves,  and  when  the 
rent  reachee  the  T-sliaped  extension  at  the 


The  Ohio  &  Mis.sissippi  Railway  company,  oper¬ 
ating  635  miles  of  lines,  after  a  checkered  ca¬ 
reer  of  forty-five  years  during  which  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  several  different  receivers,  has 
passed  out  of  active  existence,  having  been  absorbed 
into  the  IJaltimore  &  Ohio  South-Western  railway, 
under  which  name  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
now  extends  west  to  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,, 
with  long  arms  reaching  north  and  south  through  I 
central  Illinois.  The  stockholders,  who  have  had' 
little  return  on  their  investment,  will  receive  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  bonds  of  the  new  comiiany,  and 
with  their  road  made  an  important  part  of  a  great 
trunk  line,  under  the  efficient  and  progressive 
management  which  has  of  late  characterized  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  they  have  rea,son  to  hope  for 
lietter  results.  The  0.  &  M .  has  been  ably  man¬ 
aged  for  some  years,  but  it  seemed  impoasible  for 
it  to  liecome  prosperous  as  an  independent  road, 
and  absorption  into  a  stronger  system  was  evi- 


dently 


Tlr^  V 


IMPROVE!)  CAR  VESTIBULE.  Tlio  advi 

Tlio  now  styles  of  vestibules  recently  put  into  ffives  a  i 
service  by  the  palace  car  companies  are  now  cation  betv 
becoming  fusuiliar  (jbjects  to  most  ot  our  readers,  pcrs  on  the 
As,  however,  wo  have  received  more  than  one  shall  aligh 
request  from  readers  ot  this  journal  to  publish  resistance  ( 
drawings  of  the  now  vestibule,  we  present  here-  Ailing  r 
with  an  engraving  showing  the  construction  I'A®  ougi 
of  the  vestibule  used  by  the  rullman  Palace  struction  a 
Car  Company,  the  drawing  from  which  it  is  necessary. 


<E.  The  advantages  of  this  construction  are  tliat 

y  put  into  a  more  convenient  means  ot  eommuni- 

»  are  now  cation  betwecm  cars,  permits  the  exit  of  passen- 
iir  readers.  on  the  side  only  on  which  it  is  desired  tliey 

-  than  one  shall  alight,  and  very  matorially  reduces  the 
to  publish  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  trains  in  motion 
■sent  here-  Ay  fdling  up  the  space  between  cars, 
nstruction  I'A®  engraving  so  clearly  illustrat«‘s  its  c,on- 
an  Palace  struction  a,s  to  render  furthiv  explanation  un- 
hich  it  is  necessary.  The  Pullman  Company  has  recently 


//-  / 

HANDLING  MAIL  IN  TRANSIT. 
Report  of  Superintendent  White— Need  of 
More  Clerk*  and  Car*. 

Washinotos.  D.  a,  Not.  iS.— General  Su¬ 
perintendent  James  E.  White  of  the  railway  mall 
service  has  made  bis  annual  report  to  the  post¬ 
master-general.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  depend*  the  rapid  transportation  of  malls. 
At  the  close  o(  the  liscal  year  mail*  were  being 
carried  on  160,952  miles  of  railroad,  for  which 
!i,059  cars  were  used,  with  6,417  railway  clerks. 
There  were  bandied  during  the  year  10,2.26,- 
314,916  pieces  of  mail  matter.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  over  IHtiB  of  49.68  per  cent,  while  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  clerks  Is  but  18.80  per 
cent.  For  clerks’  salaries  the  next  year  *7,- 
I  186,000  Is  asked,  and  an  appropriation  of  $8,- 
I  094,000  for  postal  cars  is  rocoramonded. 

The  superintendent  says  stagnation  of  busi- 
>  ness  has  bad  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  mails. 

He  refers  to  the  number  of  railroad  accidents 
1  during  the  last  year  and  urges  that  some  pro- 
:  vision  be  made  for  the  families  of  the  postal 
'  clerks  who  were  killed.  Ho  also  renews 
previous  recommendations  that  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks  be  increased ;  also  that  there  he  a 
force  of  auxiliary  clerks  of  160,  to  be  paid 
,  salaries  of  $250  a  year  in  addition  to  what  they 
may  be  able  to  earn  as  substitutes.  He  also 
wants  the  mail  cars  and  tenders  of  engines 
.vestibuied  for  the  safety  of  employ6s. 

A  special  feature  of  the  report  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  an  individual,  association  or  organization 
to  Interfere  with  the  passage  of  any  train  car¬ 
rying  the  malls,  and  providing  that  any  per¬ 
sons  or  representative  or  representatives  of  an 
association  or  organization  obstructing  the 
mails  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  eachof- 


uen  kindly  furiiishod  by  -Mr.  T.  constructed  u  number  of  cars  with  tliis  style  t 


rtiacHi^T- 


II.  Wickes,  tlio  vice-president  of  that  company. 

As  will  bo  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  ves-  ' 
tibule  e.xteuds  tho  whole  length  of  the  platform, 
giving  tho  latter  the  semblance  of  an  observa¬ 
tion  room.  It  might  perhaps  be  more  correctly 
stated,  but  for  tho  elasticity  of  the  word  ves¬ 
tibule,”  that  the  platform  is  euclosed  by  a 
structural  contitiuatiou  of  the  sides  of  the  car, 
supported  by  four  posts  resting  on  the  end  tim¬ 
bers  at  the  corners  and  end  of  the  platform,  and  ] 
that  tho  vestibule  is  attached  in  the  usuai 
manner  to  the  end  of  this  structure. 

No  alteration  is  made  in  tho  steps  of  the  car, 
hut,  when  tho  train  is  runiiiug,  they  are  covered 
by  trap  doors  which  are  hinged  to  the  end  sill, 
and,  when  lowered  form  a  continuous  platform 
tho  whole  width  of  the  car.  The  side  doors  of 
this  enclosure  are  two  fo<‘t  four  inches  wide  and 
cannot  bo  opened  until  the  trap  door  is  raised. 
Tho  trap  door  is  operated  from  the  inside  by  a 
lever  and  pneumatic  hoist.  Tho  brake  shaft  is  I 
also  operated  from  inside  tho  enclosure  by  a 
hand  wlieel  and  bevel  gear.  Tho  friction  plates 
and  Aexiblo  covering  are  attached  to  tho  end 


The  First  SIee|»iiig  lit 
■  R.mi.iiii.m'  ('.Ml  Juriix.M 


.'l{'.'\{.  (H4  K.vclmi 
aims  the  di.s'iiietioii 


>,  was  iiceiipied  l).v  Imlh'S 

lied,  for  those  times,  as 
onsideiable  public,  note. 
Ill  ovation.  Yours  truly, 
CHARLES  E.  CORR.  - 


!"Uoces«Iul  'J  est  of  n  Cnr 
A  practical  test  of  the  Knapp  device  for 
ventilation  of  passenger  cars  was  made  on 
■Wednesday  night  on  thp  Missouri  Paclflc  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  Omaha.  By 
permission  ol  General  Manager  Dodd¬ 
ridge  and  under  the  supervision  ot 
Mr.  f  rank  Bearden,  Superintendent  of  the 
Locomotive  and  Car  Departments,  the  device 
was  attached  to  coach  170  of  tho  Missouri 
PaclBc,  Kansas  city  and  Omaha  night  ex¬ 
press,  and  the  claims  ol  the  st.  Louis  Inven¬ 
tor  were  lully  sustained  an  route.  The  smok¬ 
ing  car  was  selected  lor  this  test,  and  the 
patentee  and  Asst.  Supt.  Bartlett,  ol  Mr. 
Bearden's  department,  were  aboard  to  watch 
the  device  In  operation  as  the  train  went 
ipinnlng  along  at  tho  rate  ol  forty  miles 
an  hour.  The  ven  Haling  valve  was 
opened  after  the  car,  well  niied 
with  passengers,  had  remained  closed 


minutes.  The  results  and  operation  oi 
the  device  fully  demonstrated  lb<j 
posBltlllty  of  insuring  porlect  ven¬ 
tilation  and  pure  air  lor  any  car 
lo  which  tho  device  may  bo  applied.  Pas- 
lengers  were  gratified  to  know  that  the  old 
reliable  Missouri  Paclllc  Company  Is  now,  as 
it  has  been  In  the  past,  on  me  alert  lor  the 
introduction  on  Its  extended  system  ot  the 
most  approved  devices  that  may  contribute 
comfort  to  the  traveling  public. 

Car  ventilation  is  now  the  leading  topic  of 
discussion  among  all  the  master  car  builders 


Tiif  Ohio  A  Mississinni  Riiilw.Tv  comtiiinv  oitpr-  dressed  by  the  Car  Builders'  Association 
1  Ilf.  '  Miio  iv  loiiiway  <  omp.inv .  opei  committee  to  all  tho  superinlendents  of 

atinsf  liilo  inilos  of  line;^.  after  a  i-lieckered  ca-  car  oepartmonts  calling  lor  Infoniiatloii 
"  as  to  methods  In  use  lor  ventilation 

reer  of  fortv-hve  years  (lurin''  vvllicll  it  lias  been  of  passenger  equipment,  looking  tc>  a  com- 
.  „  ,  ,.™  ,  ,  plete  report  at  the  next  Convention.  Tho 

in  the  hands  of  several  different  receivers,  has  committee  says;  “The  committee  on  ventiia- 
..  I'l  111  tlon  of  passenger  equipment  Is  very  anxious 

passed  out  of  active  existence,  liavintr  been  absorbed  to  make  thaf  part  ot  its  report  which  bears  on 

into  the  Maltiniore  A  Ohio  South-Western  railway,  Srgh"nT'sc;’%Vrft‘’!;in 
under  which  name  the  lialtiinore  A  <  lliio  railroad  m’j^us'recommendaUons^as  to  tho  best  lines 
now  extends  west  to  the  Mississijipi  at  St.  Louis,  Member*  receiving '*thi8*'Srcmar  of 

with  lono  arms  reachinfr  north  and  .south  throu<'h  v®''riS?iv‘*a"s?isliSg  m* 


promptly,  thereby  greatly  assisting  tho  com¬ 
mittee  in  Us  dimcult  work.  " 

The  Knapp  device  will  cut  an  Important  ng- 
ure  In  the  deliberations  ol  tho  next  Conven¬ 
tion.  It  consists,  substantially,  ot  a  T- 
shaped  pipe  communicating  with  tho  Interior 


R,.R,.Ga^ 

Nit- 


little  retui'ii  on  their  investment,  will  receive  pi'e-  ure  in  the  deliberations  oi 
,  ,  Don-  It  honslsts,  substa 

ferred  stock  and  bonds  of  the  new  company,  and  shaped  pipe  communicatim 

with  their  road  made  an  important  part  of  a  ifreat  the**o^ppo^sue'^°exten8rons°° 
trunk  line,  under  the  efficient  and  progressive  pMhaps*'one-°hird"the'*io 
manafrement  which  has  of  late  characteri/ed  the  {i“i‘“«the%'S?sme  airTuJSS.rwitra* 

1  llalti.nore  A  Ohio,  they  have  reason  to  hope  for 
better  results.  The  O.  A  M.  has  been  ably  man-  . . . . 

atfed  for  some  years,  hut  it  seemed  iinpo.s.sihle  for  center  of  the  ventilaUng  do 
.  ,  ‘  .  ,  ,  ,  of  the  current  becomes  nc 

it  to  become  prosperous  as  an  mdeiiendent  road,  portion  to  the  amount  oi 
and  absorption  into  a  stronffer  system  was  evi-  SjSda'pf'tibr^r^'^g  pi^pes.**  ' 
dently  its  t.c^i  ending;. _ _ 


it  seemed  iinpo.ssihle  tor  center  o 
•  1  1  -  ,  ol  the  Cl 

■s  an  mdeiiendent  road,  portion 
.  ,  opening 

tronfter  system  was  evi-  apdaQi 


'  ,.ent  reaches  the  T-shaped  extension  at  the 

;ible  for  center  of  the  ventilating  device,  tho  velocity 
of  the  current  becomes  accelerated  in  pro- 
it  road,  portion  to  the  amount  of  contraction  the 


PaiJ.MAN  S  I'ALACK  CAR  COMPANY 


il  would  be  impossible  to  sell  berths  in  a  car  that  cost  ;f;24,ooo  at  the  ok 
|i.50.  When  Mr.  Joy,  (President  of  the  Michigan  Central)  was  told 
ilid  not  fall  in  with  the  idea.  He  could  not  afford,  he  .said,  to  run 
which  higher  prices  were  asked  per  berth,  than  on  competing  lin 
finally  compromised  the  matter  by  putting  the  old  /1.50  a  berth  cat 
same  train  with  the  cars  for  which  |2  a  berth  was  charged.  The  cons 
was  that  the  higher  priced  cars  were  filled  every  night,  and  the  overflo- 
the  cheaper  car,  which  caused  so  much  grumbling  that  the  cheaper 
ultimately  withdrawn.  I  mention  this  circumstanct 
another  principle  upon  which  I  have 
are  always  willing  to  pay  for  the  bt 
money.  The  method  of  having  at  tlu 
improvement,  of  constant  bettering  of  w 
base  of  predi<5lion  of  failure.  Putting  carpets  i 
was  considered  a  very  useless  piece  of  extras 
and  pillow  cases  on  the  beds  was  even  me 
many.  They  said  men  would  get  in  betwef 
But  they  did  not.  I  have  always  held  that 
by  their  physical  surroundings.  The  mo 
external  .surroundings,  in  other  word.s,  the  ! 

In  going  into  this  enterpri.se,  and  after  having  full\ 
my  life  work,  it  was  never,  from  the  start,  the  idea 
I  had  never  the  thought  of  going  into  any  stock-wate 
out.  On  the  lines  laid  down,  and  with  a  stri<5t  ad 


because  it  illustrates 
always  a<fled,  and  that  is  that  the  people 
,  provided  they  get  the  worth  of  their 
i  outset  the  single  purpose  of  constant 
diat  had  gone  before,  was  taken  as  the 
the  floors  of  cars,  for  instance, 
^agance,  and  putting  clean  sheets 
ire  an  absurdity,  in  the  minds  of 
;n  the  sheets  with  their  boots  on. 
people  are  very  greatly  influenced 


George  Mortimer  Pullman 
was  born  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  third 
of  March,  1831.  At  fourteen  HH| 
he  entered  the  employ  of  a 
country  merchant,  remaining  HHI 
there  three  years.  He  next 
joined  an  older  brother  in 
the  cabinet  making  industry, 
at  Albion,  N.  Y.  When  only 
22  years  of  age,  he  attracted 
much  attention  by  the  ability  UBlS 
he  displayed  in  .successfully 
completing  a  contra<5l  for 
moving  a  numl^er  of  build- 
ings  along  the  line  of  the 
Brie  Canal.  In  1859  he  HHM 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  then 
engaged  in  the  busine.ss  of 
moving  and  raising  large 
buildings.  In  this  year  he 
took  his  first  ride  in  one 
of  the  primitive  mis-called 
“sleeping"  cars  of  that  time. 

He  could  not  sleep  because 
of  his  great  discomfort,  but 
lay  awake  all  night,  think- 
ing.  He  was  recently  asked  : 

“  Did  you  dream,  when  you 
built  your  first  car,  of  the 
present  vast  concern,  with  its  beautiful  p 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Did  the  spires  at 
of  your  city  of  Pullman  loom  up  out  of  tl 

“No,"  he  replied,  “I  distinAly  did 
should  probably  be  dreaming  now." 

In  a  recent  interview,  Mr.  Pullman 
great  Company  which  bears  his  name. 

“I  was  not  and  am  not  a  mechanic 
sleeping  car,  I  was  thinking  about  how  t 
we  came  then  to  what  may  be  called  tl 


seemed  clear  to  me  that  there 
was  perfedt  safety  in  follow¬ 
ing  them  out  to  their  con- 
clu.sion,  and  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  part  would  take  care  of 
it.self.  ’  ’ 

In  iSSothe  business  of  the 
Pullman  Company  had  as¬ 
sumed  such  proportions  that 
it  became  necessary  to  secure 
new  shop  facilities,  and,  in 


unded  as  a  business  enter- 
■ise,  not,  as  many  think,  as 
philanthropic  movement, 
he  entire  sedtion  of  land 
as  purchased  by  the  Pull- 
lan  Company,  in  order  to 
for  their 

i;xii)siTio.N-  TKAIX  AT  THK  woRi.n's  KAiR.  shops,  Slid  to  provide  an  op¬ 

portunity  for  their  employes 
to  secure  an  added  luxury  of  living  at  a  decreased  cost.  Many  p)eople  have 
believed  that  the  town  of  Pullman  is  a  charitable  enterprise.  Not  so,  for  since 
its  inception  not  one  of  its  inhabitants  has  ever  been  supported  by  public 
charity.  Mr.  Pullman  believes,  as  does  every  self-respedling  man,  that  what 
one  has,  one  should  pay  for,  and  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  affairs 
of  the  town  of  Pullman  have  Ijeen  condudled.  The  only  gift  to  the  town  was 
the  Pullman  Library,  with  its  8,000  volumes.  But  Mr.  Pullman  believed  that 
his  employes  could  secure  a  more  comfortable  and  happy  living  in  'the  town 
of  Pullman  than  in  Chicago,  and  the  results  have  proved  the  truth  of  his  belief. 

The  Arcade  is  the  principal  building  and  contains  the  Post  Office ;  Uie- 
Pullman  Savings  Bank  with  2260  depo.sitors,  and  deposits  of  $613,102.21,  an 
average  for  each  depositor  of  $271.28  ;  the  offices,  the  Pullman  Library  and' the 
theatre  with  the  capacity  of  1000 ;  and  a  lodge  room  for  the  different  societie.s.  ' 
A  good  play  or  concert  is  given  at  this  theatre  every  week,  at  half  the  usual 


scurrying  on  flying  wheels  over 
srs  and  great  smoking  chimneys 
itom  future  in  your  dreams?" 
sam.  If  I  had  dreamed  then,  I 


found  the 


meer,"  the  first  Pullman 
8,000.00.  The  daring  of 
that  the  sleeping  cars 
was  first  run  on  the 


THE  MAINE  CENTRAE. 


All  the  sewage  flows  to  a  large  tank,  from  whioli  it  is  piiinijed  to  a  market 
garden  farm  which  supplies  the  town,  and  a  part  of  Chicago.)  A  house,  for 
instance,  contains  a  hall,  parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantries,  anil  three 
ir  four  bed  rooms  and  a  bath  room.  The  perfection  of  the  water  and  sewerage 
systems  is  shown  by  the  faift  that  the  town  of  Pullman  has  the  smallest  death 
;e  of  any  place  of  equal  population  in  the  world.  The  population  of  the  town 
i88t  was  4;  at  the  last  census,  it  was  12,614.  lluring  the  last  year,  the 
public  schools  of  Pullman  w’ere  supplied  by  21  teachers  and  attended  by  1213 
scholars.  The  average  number  of  people  employed  at  I’ulhnan  (luring  the  past 
vas  5,569,  and  the  average  amount  of  wages  for  the  year  for  each  person 
was  11613.00.  The  relations  of  the  Pullman  Company  and  its  employes  are 
entirely  harmonious,  and  the  best  of  feelings  exi.st  on  the  part  of  all,  as  the 
Company  does  not  interfere  in  any  waj-  with  the  private  relations  of  its 
employes.  No  liquor  is  sold  in  Pullman  and  there  has  never  been  a  disreput¬ 
able  house  of  any  kind  within  its  limits. 

The  Pullman  Car  Works  is  the  chief  manufadtnring  industry  of  Pullman. 
The  shops  have  a  capacity  of  turning  out,  each  year,  313  sleeping  cars,  626 
passenger  cars,  12,520  freight  cars  and  939  street  cars.  The  lumber  yards  cover 
about  80  acres  and  contain  woods  from  everj’  part  of  the  world.  30,000,000 
bricks  are  made  each  year  and  20  engines  with  a  total  of  9,500  horse  power 
drive  the  wheels  of  progress.  With  the  exception  of  glass,  linen,  blankets, 
plushes  and  car  springs,  everything  entering  into  the  construdlion  of  a  Pullman 
car  is  made  at  Pullman.  30,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually. 

A  weekly  newspaper,  “The  Pullman  Journal,”  is  published  at  Pullman. 
The  town  has  an  athletic  a.ssociation  ;  brick  tenements  for  1790  families  and 
seventy  frame  tenements ;  ten  different  church  societies ;  a  dairy  farm  ;  six 
resident  physicians ;  a  fire  department  ;  two  policemen  ;  and  a  brass  band. 
Rents  of  houses  run  from  $5  a  month  to  $50,  the  average  being  f  14. 

The  gross  income  of  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
I  #11,389,896. 19.  After  paying  dividends  of  8%  on  the  capital  stock,  amounting 
o  #2,520,oco.c;o,  there  remained  a  surplus  of  #4,006,448.50. 

The  Company  owns  and  controls  2320  standard  cars  and  253  tourist  cars. 
15,673,129  passengers  were  carried  during  the  year.  Cars  are  operated  on 
125,975  niiles  of  railroad.  The  total  number  of  employes  in  all  departments 
was  14,635,  who  received  #7,751,644.32  in  wages.  The  capital  stock  of  the 

I  Company  consists  of  360,000  shares  of  the  value  of  #100  each,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  owned  by  women.  The  net  surplus  of  the  Company  now  amounts  to 
#25,791,643.14. 

\’olumes  have  been  written  about  5Ir.  Pullman,  and  the  enterprise  which 
bears  his  name.  His  great  sagacity,  and  far  sightedness  are  best  vouched  for 
'.by  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  and  his  remarkable  ability  is 
shown  by  the  fa<5l  that  he  has  personally  conceived  almost  every  idea,  which 
has  made  his  cars  palaces  in  fa<5t,  as  well  as  name.  Mr.  Pullman  has  done 
e  to  make  railroad  travel  safe  and  luxurious,  than  atiy  other  man,  and 
millions  of  travellers  have  blessed  the  cars  which  have  given  to  their  journeys, 
security,  ease  and  peace.  The  public  should  feel  grateful  for  his  efforts  and 
should  rejoice  in  his  financial  success.  Mr.  Pullman  may  well  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  added  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  American  people,  a 
faift  which  is  made  apparent  by  the  enconiums  which  are  hourly  pronounced 
upon  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company. 

AW  ffV/rtf  He  Prayed  —Small  Robert  had  one  desire  that  tran- 
I  scended  all  others,  namely,  a  bicycle.  Now,  Robert’s  family  are  of  a  religious 
:n,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  to  inculcate  devotion  in  the  lx)y. 

So  they  told  Robert  that  if  he  prayed  regularly  perhaps  God  would  send 
I  him  a  bicycle. 

Robert  prayed. 

After  he  had  lieen  praying  regularly  for  a  month  or  more  the  anniversary 

I  of  his  birth  arrived,  and  the  family  decided  that  it  was  about  time  to  reward 
his  devotion.  Hut  thinking  that  a  bicycle  might  endanger  the  boy’s  life  they 
bought  lijm  a  tricycle. 

Small  Robert  came  down  on  the  morning  of  his  birthday  and  was  told  that 

I  there  was  something  out  in  the  yard  for  him  to  look  at.  He  went  out  to  see 
and  there  was  a  tricycle.  But  a  tricycle  was  not  what  Robert  wanted,  and  he 
look  up  to  heaven  in  disgust. 

“O  Lord,”  he  said  reproachfully.  “  O  Lord,  don’t  yon  know  the 
I  difference  between  a  bicycle  and  a  tricycle?”  —  Fioslon  Pudgel. 

IN  THE  GENERAL  M.\NAGER’S  OEFICE. 

One  of  Many.  —  “Will  you  please  give  me  a  pa.ss  to  Bangor?  ” 

“  On  what  account,  madam  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  am  going  over  to  Bangor  to  visit  Mrs.  Smith,  and  her  husband 
^sed  to  be  a  mail  agent  eight  years  ago,  and  I  thiivk  1  ouaht  to  have  a 
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M.  T.  Mulhall 
Sign  Painter 
Temple  Street 
Portland,  Me. 


Ymk  Sun.) 

A  laughable  story  was  told  by  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Talbert,  o 
a  day  or  two  ago.  He  said  he  had  listened  with  a  great  i 
to  speeches  on  both  sides  of  the  iiuestion.  He  had  lis 
and  patiently  that  sometimes  he  had  been  in  the  position  of  t 
mother,  in  making  him  his  first  pair  of  trousers,  put  the  fron 
little  fellow  started  for  school  the  next  morning,  and  walke 
until  he  looked  down  and  discovered  the  situation,  when  he 
and  whimpered.  ’’  I  don’t  like  these  pants ;  I  don’t  kne 
to  school  or  going  back  home.” 
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U  not  that  tb*  women  at  the  he^  of  the  «  ^to  for  work  at  whteh  they  o  J  the  ^  j,,^ 

onion  are  not  charitobJo  and  aaselflsh.  Ihey  make  from  «B  to  ««  in  ten  boar-’ work.  ,3  ^ith  which  to  support  hie  f.milyo 

nnUouhteJly  are.  But  some  of  them  are  the  H  hy  then,  should  there  be  suffering  eud^  ‘  the  blacksmiths  who  struck  Friday 

11  liwlvesof  the  bends  of  departments  or  are  desUtuiion  lu  I’lilluumf  Why  shoiild  there  j  six  hours.  When  the 

’  HthemselvesFuUman  employes,  and  have  be-  bo  whole  blocks  of  fifty  to  sixty  bouses  iu  I  “10  couw  m  e  x  o  .  uen  tne 

(come  so  accustomed  to  looking  at  things  which  every  famliy  warms  iuelf  and  cook.  ^ 

■  jfromthepolntof  view  of  the  company  that  its  food  all  at  oue  stove.  Why  should  families  reduced  rate  or  “leave  Fidl- 


UUl  1  iJl*!  11  tlkl  I  1  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  that  its  food  all  at  oue  stove.  Why  i 

'  thov  are  not  in  touch  with  the  feelings  of  of  sue  ami  eight  be  living 

•  ^  many  of  the  poor.  It  is  through  the  churches  apartmeut' 

l' and  through  friends  and  acquaintances  in  um  Half  the  Wages  I 

ItJIlt  Destitution  Exists  Among  Res-  Uosolaud  and  Keusiugton,  where  the  repres-  jf  ggt  g,,  intelligent 

Idaviio  nf  Pullman  I o'  '‘"o  company  is  not  so  J  coiuonny  to  go  with  you  over  i 

Idents  or  FUliman.  strougly  felt,  that  the  worst  eases  are  foupd.  where  be  will  beoouipnrativeli 


It  is  only  In  this  roundabout  way  that  the  *  fn^r  of  esplom 


If  you  will  get  an  intelligent  employ,  of  the 
coiuonny  to  go  with  you  over  to  Kensington, 
wbero  be  will  booomparatively  free  from  the 


real  state  of  afiTairs  co 
rullman  extends  fr 
Fourth  street  south  I 


uud  out.  clearly  fell  influence  of  the  company,  ho 

i  Hundred  and  II  y^u  tij„j  Ihe  rate  of  wages  jiaid  by 


Kensington  avenue  jj  company,  if  be  gets  i 


ployes  Afraid  to  Complain  for 
Fear  of  Dismissal. 


I  tar  as  Riverdplo  Is  owned  by  George  M.  Pull-  i  water  i 


nruiugs  to  pay  his  rent  and  „  collector  scut  with  it  to  bis  house 

the  Pullmau  company  aud  payment.  What  this  man  was  going  to 

if  it  if  he  uses  rus.  If  be  pay  cbecU  aud  next 

/urk  roRularly  bis  real  uud  ruth’s  reut  ore  due  be  doesn’t  know  him- 


to  work  at  the  reduced  rate  or  “leave  Pull¬ 
man,"  he  declared  that  he  would  leave  Piill- 
iL.^a  because,  if  he  had  tostarvo  he  wouldn’t! 
starve  uud  wear  out  bis  clothes,  too,  at  PuU- 
mau'H  anvil.  Three  or  tour  others  refused 
to  go  back.  The  remainder  of  the  sixty  who 
went  out  wont  buck  to  work  for  the  time  bo- 

Anotber  man  in  one  of  the  departments 
t**®  I  got  a  pay  check  for  his  month's  labor,  which 
1  came  within  ITi  cents  of  balancing  bis  rent 
account.  A  bill  for  this  balance  was  made 


'amllle*  o*  Workmen  Who  Are 
by  tho  UlB  Company  After  Ha 
KKmo  for  House  Boom  and 
ducted  by  Their  Kmployer  Ha 


Unon  or  the  Pullman  company.  Opposite  I  more  t bun  halt  of  it  if  be  uses  gas. 
j  Pullniao,  about  half  a  mile  west,  is  Itoselaud,  does  not  get  work  regularly  bis  re 
and  just  south  of  Pullman,  but  aerpss  tne,  water  rate  go  on  just  the  same,  and 
I.  tracks.  Is  Kensington.  Beyond  there  are  that  is  (Icducto.l  from  his  paycheck 
Imp'loyod  o'.*!*r  ll”"!  I*'®  Ot  all  the  balance  left  to  support  his  family 

ng  Their  *1)1  tliem  is  largely  dependent  on  the  I’ulimau  he  can. 

nter  Ue-  works.  He  will  tvILyou  that  rent  Is  from  DO 

lit  In  nil  of  these  there  Is  much  destitution!  IDO  per  leut  higher  in  Pullman  than  il 
■  and  suffering.  You  will  hear  more  about  It  the  sums  kind  of  bouses  and  llaU  in 


bigbci  inPullmantl.au  it  is  for  where  pay  checks  i 


n  in  the  Arcade,  which  Is  the  center  of 
n  the  evening  because  it  is  light  and 
,  you  can  hear  of  any  number  of  cases 


Staves  or  Furnlsli  Fuel  \1  heu  They  Have 
TiiMn— UHlolully.  .According  to  the  Olll- 
eors.  There  Is  No  Destitiithm  in  the 
TWwu— Inofflelally  tho  Charlf.ihle  Kocie 
ties  No.  Under  the  [..nueiieo  of  the  Finn 
Find  More  than  They  Cun  Uo  .Supply  lug 
tho  Wants  of  the  Needy— What  It  Costs 
to  Ulvo  There— Household  Goods  Kalliud 
to  Find  Aleiins  to  Get  Away. 


than  you  will  In  Pullman,  because  the  people  I  laud,  Keusiagton. 


are  not  afraid  to  speak  above  their  breath,  f“'’t,  as  it  is  in  tbi 

nor  do  they  keep  a  sullen  silence  as  they  do  Chicago.  Water 

“east  of  the  tracks.”  But  in  Roseland  pany  are  from  10 

the  churches  are  very  active  iu  1.,““-''’®,'",^?’,,,*^!.'’“ 

[looking  after  the  destitute,  aud  ‘c* 

they  have  the  hearty  co-operation  prmiipt  payment, 

of  H.n  whole  cnmm.mitv  in  this  work.  Aud  .  ''  liy  doesu  t  ho 


the  best  resMeueo  portion  of  joking  w 


n  will  jest  concerning  the 


t  higher  ||  ie  common  to  them  ell  ami  eat'ape  1 


tho  Wants  of  the  Needy— WImt  IL  <’o»ta  whole  community  In  this  w'ork.  And  ,i  ^  •  if  i 

.  .  s  nhe  emnloves  of  the  FuUman  company  who  o  i  oei?. 

to  Give  Thero-Honsehold  Goods  UalHud  I  »  ^  Lsel„„d,  though  they  are  not  favored  P'®®®® 

to  Find  sifiiiis  to  Get  Away.  in  the  matter  of  work  by  the  company,  as  I 

{  Great  destitution  and  suffering  prevails  at  ]  tho.se  employes  are  who  live  in  Pullmau.  are 
l^lhnan.  Wages  have  been  cut  and  hours  i  not  ground  down  by  the  high  rents,  high  I 
When  work  is  permitted  shortened,  until  the  water  rates,  and  high  gas  rate,  as  the  latter 
leemi-moutblv  pay  check  Imroly  tialauces  tlie  are. 

'  mabated  bouse  rout,  the  extortionate  water  In  Kensington  there  is  only  one  church,  a 
■ate.  the  bill  for  high-priced  gas,  aud  tho  small  and  struggling  Methodist  eongregn-  “dl  “  ®  t 

rer-falHng  bill  for  repairs.  Food,  cloth-  iiou.  The  King's  Haughters  of  this  clnireh 
;,  and  fuel  are  to  be  obtained  as  best  they  are  doing  what  they  can  to  relievo  destitution  1  ullman  e 


Why  doesn't  ho  move  away  from  Pullman'  at  the  pi 
Ho  iloe.^  if  he  can.  There  is  to  be  a  rnftie  of  i  of  three 
six  pieces  of  parlor  furniture  next  week  ,  average 
to  onalile  a  family  to  get  away  from  Pull-  a  man  w 
man.  Not  10  per  cent  of  the  people  who  !  alors  in 
lived  in  Pullman  six  years  ago  live  there  ■  tl.OSin 
now.  People  do  leave  this  elysiiiiu  of  the  J  Carvel 
w  orkingman.  j  skilled  n 

WTist  lionsps  Cost  lu  I’ulliiijjiin.  '  large  ws 


n  le.aves  Pullman,  exiept  in  a  receive  only  B 


an  is  j  only  from  chance. 

s  for  I  The  men  iu  the  blacksmith  shop,  who  for¬ 
merly  made  from  a  day  upward,  say  that 
man'  at  the  present  piece  price,  which  is  the  result 
He  of  I  of  three  cuts  within  six  weeks,  they  cannot 
week  I  average  more  that  $1  a  day.  Oue  of  them, 
Pull-  a  man  who  is  counted  one  of  the  best  oper- 
who  I  ntors  iu  the  shop,  was  only  able  to  make 
there  ■  1 1.03  in  three  days. 

if  the  1  Carvers,  who  are  a  very  high  grade  of 
I  skilled  artisans  and  who  generally  receive 
large  wages,  have  been  cut  down  until  they 


j,  another  high  grade  of  workmen, 


I -the  house  rent  to  the  Pulimuu  company  in  Kensington.  Many  Individuals  are  doing  the  schedule  of  rent  he  lias  to  ^y 

istbopaid.  a  groat  deal.  Peter  Ness,  a  baker  on  Ken-  room  apartment  in  one  of  the  bio 

■' »w  desperate  the  means  rosortel  to  for  siugtou  avenue  near  the  Illinois  Centi-al  eiiienl  houses  they  should  be  callei 

are,  the  stone  and  brick  wall,  seven  feet  ,  tracks,  has  kept  a  large  number  of  families  fit  a  month,  according  to  Hoot -and 

,  which  the  Pallinaii  company  U  build-  from  starving.  pm.s  .  I  cents  a  month  for  water : 

iroiiu-i  Its  lumber  yards  and  I'oal  houses.  |  Too  Poor  to  Buy  a  Stove.  j  Z ■  wale.!  f  “r^rn ve^roo, 

t  comprehensively  tolls.  Bo  do  the  tiinn  .  ,, 


company.  If  ho  lives  tWre  this  isj|  get  30  cents  an  hour,  while  painters  get 


J.  Claude  Hill  of  the  Pullman  . 


ions  taken  by  the  and  Michigan  l  has  done  a  great 


iral  railroads  to  protect  its  coal  trains. 

L  How  badly  fuel  is  needed  Is  pictured  most  ,.g,u0  , 
Igrongly  at  night  by  the  long  blocks  Of  bar- 
facit-like  houses  with  scarcely  a  light  show- 
Ingfroiu  Ihe  front  windows.  Tho  paojile  are  I  ,  ,, 
totting  In  tM  kitchen  around  the  only  tire  in  . 
the  bouse,  there  are  stove  i  iu  the  parlors  ^ 

■ad  in  some  of  the  bedrooms.  But  there  is  .  j 
XMl  coal  to  burn  in  them,  and  tho  front  part 
tft  bouse  after  house  for  whole  blocks  is  as  ,  low  tn 
rheerless  as  tbe  stretches  of  slush-covered 


rams.  distressing  cases  that 

1  niost  ,.o,ue  under  his  notice  was  a  family  consist- 
Ingof  father,  mother,  and  throe  ebildreu.  the 
t  show-  lui.ga  years  and  the  youngest  a  iiabe 

ijile  are  tbreo  weeks,  who  hail  been  absolutely 
V  tire  m  ^  jj^e  all  winter  for  want  of  a  stove 

parlors  ,  furnished  them  one.  The  husband 

there  is  faiher  was  a  Pullman  employe,  but  so 

,  irregular  had  been  his  employment  and  so 


room  apartment  in  oue  of  the  “blocks" '  -teu- 
emant  houses  they  should  be  callei— fT. Dll  to 
fiil  a  month,  according  to  Hoot  .and  location, 
plu.-i  7 1  cents  a  inontb  for  water :  for  a  four- 
room  “fiat,"  $14  11  month,  plus  7 1  cents  a 
tumitli  fur  water;  for  a  five-room  flat,  of 
which  there  are  none  except  at  the  corners 
of  Ihe  block,  .■mo  a  mouth,  plus  71  cents  u 
monlb  for  water;  for  a  five-room  cottage, 
$i7amouth.  plus  71'  cents  a  mouth  for 


■  ;  A  two-'»  only  19.  Work  Is  permitted  only  seven 
jcks"  -ten-  hours  B  day. 

l-$7.Dllto  Rents  Pay  as  Well  as  Shops. 

il  location,  ;  Tio.cprapany  urges  it  is  obliged  to  cut 
for  a  four-  ,  wage*  ‘io  meet  competition  in  the  pre.sent 
(1  cents  a  times  o*f  depression  and  that  it  reduces  the 
■m  flat,  of  number  of  hours  of  work  so  as  to  give  more 
tlie  corners  ^  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  The 

71  cents  a  employes,  however,  give  a  wholly  different  1 
am  cottage,  eonstructl/m  to  it  and  one  that  in  the  light 
'a®'®  •'■a®'  plausible.  They  | 


ven-rfiom  house,  with  bath- 1  tj^e  Pullman  company  makes  as  j 


which  they  look.  A  snllan  from  starving. 


;quhed  to  buy  food  to  keefi  his  family  3^“  '^J.^gr 


room  and  provisions  foy  hot  aud  cold  water,  I  much  money,  and  always  has,  from  tbe  rent^ 
$35  a  nionlii,  water  e«tra;  steam  heat  $S  a  jta  ,  houses  as  it  does  from  its  cars  shops  * 
inontb  extra.  Houses  on  the  Arcade  and  ou|  and  other  factorie.'i.  This  Is  borne  out  by  a 
Florence  boulevUrd,  $40  a  mouth  and  up-  statement  iu  a  pamphlet  distributeilby  the.  j 
wurd,  with  stoapil  iioat,  water,  aod  gan  extra,  pullmai? company,  “that  tho  day  is  near  at* 
No  house  dl*  apartment  renting  for  less  tjhe  $y0.0n0, 000  present capit^r 

than  a  month  has  a  bath  room  or  facili-  tboJPullman  company  will  be  covered  and 
ties  for  hot  water.  There  is  house  capacity  ^  ^  tbe  3.500 

,n  PuUiimn  for  a  population  of  about  1 3  000.  ^f 

^ /“fn'  !  Pu'ltdnn-”  Coupled  with  this  is  a  statement 

which  there  are  bath  looms  or  fat  ilities  for  $30,000,000  capital  stock  has  a  . 

having  ruimiug  hot  water.  A  few  of  ha  .ml’e  of  $00,000,000. 

higher-priced  houses  are  provided  w Hi  fur-  Important  a  matter  to  the 

naces.  In  one  or  two  blocks -pos.sibly  three  as  profits  from  manufacture,  tho 

or  four-  there  is  steam-heatmg  apparatus.  ^  company  is  u.anipulating  ■ 

The  rest  of  the  pop.dation  warm  their  d  veil-  ‘selection  of  employe, 

mgs  with  stoves  -when  they  can  get  coal.  go  as  to  .give  just  enough  work  to  enable 

These  are  the  prices  employes  With  fami-  iemploves  to  pry  rent,  and  forcing 

lies  must  pay  for  slielter  for  their  families  as  ^  ^ ^  „f 

a  condition  precedent  for  the  privilege  of  i-bor  to  live.  They  point  out  that  the 


ivelopes  the  whole  town.  Aud  it  Is  j  jp  pmimun,  Roseland,  and  Kensington 
>  the  gloom  of  poverty  tlmn  it  is  of  J  is' great  suffering  and  desUtuiion.  pe  ^“*®® 


Uia  c.ondrtlon'sof  employment  by  the  Fnil-  L“^“e  uTurar 

UittU  company.  If  it  were  not  for  some  con  tbe  want  of  means.  In  Fullman  the  churl-  four-  there  U  atoam-iieuliue  uoimratus 


imin  ffatemity  of  suffering  and  neighbor-  p  stealth,  omcinlly,  there  is  n 

pa  In  bonds  which  prompt  deeds  o'  .offering  in  Pullman.  OffleiaUy,  there  ca 


^ttuine  obarity  and  benevolence  the  town 
wcoM  be  ripe  for  any  violence. 

People  are  atrakl  to  let  their  sufferings  ba 

Base  the  company  insists  that 
esiitutiuu  nor  suffering  iu  the 

in  the  theory  upon  wliich  tlie 

n  the  charitable  ladies  who  Imvo 
le  Woman’s  union  for  the  vei’y 

t  cuTI  their  orgaiTTsaliou  the 
elief  union  or  their  work  relief 
ISO  Mr.  Pullman  doesn’t  like  it." 


the  town  j  b*  no  di^itutioa  in  Pullman.  Officially  or 
^  publicly,  neither  the  1  LUoiKn  company  nor  i  ^ 

iR?*t''^thnt  tleorffo  l*'dlmaii  has  ever  given  a  ceut  workh 
jsisis  mat  aha, .Ruble  or  benevolent  purposes  '  „av  d< 
irlug  lu  .lie  They  may.  have  dona  so  ^ 

‘®®  ,  , privately  or  indirectly,  though  no  one  , 

winch  the  j,e.rd  of  It.  In  all  that  has  ever  been  .  ' 

and  is  con-  .^^^itten  about  Pullman  in  which  the  Pull-  , 

IS  who  have  company  had  any  influence  Pullmau  | 

or  the  yeiy  ^000  pictured  as  an  industrial  paradise, 

where  operatives  were  comfortably  and 
wholesomely  housed,  with  beautiful  sur-  ^ 

’t  lik  ’t  ”  roundiug.s  of  flower  beds  aud  fountains  and 


ties  for  hot  water.  There  is  house  capacity 
in  PuUiiinu  for  a  population  of  about  1  B.UOO. 
There  are  at  most  tliree  or  four  blocks  in 
which  there  are  bath  rooms  or  facilities  for 
having  running  hot  water.  A  few  of  the 


or  four— there  Is  steam-lieatiug  ujiparutus. 
The  rest  of  the  population  warm  their  dwell¬ 
ings  with  stoves  -when  they  cun  get  coal. 

These  are  the  prices  employes  with  fami¬ 
lies  must  pay  for  shelter  for  their  families  as 


working  for  the  Pullman  company.  hat  F  ^ 

pay  do  they  get;  First  it  must  be  stated,  ®‘®®P‘“« 

that  nearly  all  work  for  the  Pullman  com-  »_i 

pauv  is  piece  work.  The  earnings  jier  hour  .u-,, 

given  here,  which  are  in  all  cases  tbe  state-  ! 

meats  of  the  operatives  themselves,  corrob- ^  f.-rhi  -hlncr  P 

orated  in  many  eases  by  their  P®y  checks, 

are  tbe  passible  earnings  of  the  average,  or  ‘  ,  ®  . 


past  Jal'or  to  live.  They  point  ( 


3,500  sleeping,  dining,  and  buffet  cars  of  the 
compqtiy  have  been  iucon.staut  service  during' 
the  wotid’s  fair  period  without  any  other  re-  ■ 
pairs  than  those  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
them  luuning.  All  these  cars  now  need  re¬ 
furbishing.  It  is  being  done  as  fast  as  they  j 
can  be  brought  iu.  It  must  be  dope  within  A 
year  whether  tho  depression  exists  or  not. 


r  day.  An  operative  , 


lilt,  "becauso  Mr.  Pullman  doesn  t  like  It.”  where  every  upllttiug  infln-  f  •  *““7  was  pay  uuy.  .an  ope.niive  work  done  for  from  $3.36  to  $3.05  which  iu 

cull  It  such  would  bean  acknowledgment  was  provided  niid  eve^y  debasing  influ-  *“  "P®""  ‘’“fc® ‘he  several  ordiu.rj, times  would  cost  it  $4  or  mora 

BtSero  was  need  of  relief.  ® 'Zsi’ 1  P'®®®  ‘'®'  «  ‘f®“  P'“®®  This  roSresents  the  absolute  profit  to  the 

Taxes  the  piety  ’s  Be.,. urea  '  1  emuuerative.  than  in  ^^.T^ork^lTe^  '^5'  the  cuts  In  piece  price  arid  bou^ 

ITet  the  society  is  taxed  to  Its  utmost  re-  ,,.hpc  t,i,1nKtr1'il  center  five  cents  an  hour  and  worked  ten  hours,  got  rnto  of  wages.  But  the  loss  to  ihe  itien  Is 

wc«. to  meet  the  demands  upon  It,  nud  officials  of  the  compnny  and  their  a  pay  chock  which  showed  that  be  had  earned  .ctuaHy  .i, out  39  cent  more  tbaa  this  by 

►  entire collection  taken  up  at  the  union  ^outhniemn  Hie  Hoads  of  dm.ar’tmente.  will!  “‘"®‘®°,,“  ®®° V  n  “  L  ront^  a  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  from  Mn 

anksglviug  services  at  the  Methodist  Ty  Z  '^hey  wUl  ^  wages  th$  «m. 


^Btbero  was  need  of  relior  ^  eliminatod,  and  wbero  work  was  me 

Taxes  inc  ^iety  B  Kesourcs.  regular,  if  not  ihore  remunerative,  thuu 

^et  the  society  Is  taxed  to  Its  utmost  re  „ther  ludustriul  center. 

|«wea»to  meet  the  demands  upon  It.  and  officials  „(  the  compnny  and  th 

jt^e^lrewllectlontakenup  at  the  unon  ,„outhpieces.  Hie  Hoad,  of  dopartmente.  will! 
toianknglviug  services  at  the  Method  st  ^  „„  that  while; 

Rarch  was  turned  over  to  it  to  can  y  on  *ts  K  isLcause  of  the  bu.inossi 

’"f  ‘‘®f  ^““°®  P®^-  ;  depression;  that  there  U  no  suffering  exci 

l^  tha  most  distressing  Ii^tances  escape  ]  where  the  breadwinner  of  the  fa 

a™  afraid  t^^  let  '  T  I  “7  ‘>®“ 


in  cases  where  the  breadwinner  of  the  fara-J  f  month,  have  to  do  anyway.  By  the  Cut  in  hout$  R 

Rv  has  liad  tavare  or  iirutracto.1  elc.kuess  or  Earned  40  ConU  a  Day.  I  able  to  siiread  Its  work  ^ong  enough  1*^ 


I 


by  It  influenced  In  lU  manage-  I  where  ad  employe  h«u  brought  o 


IAnotlier  man.  a  common  laborer,  with  a  1  pie  to  k< 
faiuily  to  support,  received  for  ^be^aya  be  tit® 


have  to  do  anyway.  By  the  cut  in  ho«|J  it  ^ 

^  able  to  sjiread  Its  work  ^ong  enough  IJdP'  1  I  Q 
a  [  pie  to  keep  Its  boosea  ail*  fairly  w'ell  /  O 

le  Ltuid  the  rout  collected.  In  spite  ol  bard  Cl|^V 


point  tfiei 


%Mnd  yesterday.  In  n  tnnatly  of  six,  one  ofl 
an  Infant  of  8  w^s,  the  father  had  | 
-t>een  sick  for  two  weeks  with  malarial  fever.n 
.unable 'to  work,  or  even  leave  the  bouse. 
*'©uebf  the  children  was  siok.  The  scanty  1 
saVlnKS  of  the  family  had  been  exhausted.  I 
There  was  neither  food  nor  fuel  In  the  house 
I  Medicine  was  needed  for  both  the  fa^yr  and 
child  A  neighbor,  a  man  with  sixrtnldren 
dependent  upon  him,  and  he  a  mro  who  got 
work  when  ho  could  in  the  lumber  yard  at 
90  cents  a  day,  bought  medicine,  while  an- 
^otbor  family,  almost  as  poor,  provided  food, 

I  and  the  children  of  the  two  families  picked 
up  wood  aud  coal  to  keep  warmth  in  the 
household  of  the  sick. 

.  Had  No  Fuel  for  Weeks. 

Another  family  bad  been  without  fuel  for 
'  weeks  and  without  food  for  days,  except  the 
scanty  supplies  which  the  neighbors  were 
able  to  give  them,  until  their  distress  drove 
i.i„j  «..v.  .—  them  to  apply  to  the  Woman's  union. 

Tluii  Case  after  case  of  this  kind  can  be  found, 
w'len  we  hail  a  must  be  sought.  And  such  is  the  pre- 

nx  It.  His  imiuu  vailing  fear  of  olfeudiug  the  “company”  by 
ivii  ii  is  that  I  icorxe  :  making  known  distress  that  it  reijuires 
ipresenli  il  to  hliu.  ,'eal  heroism  on  the  part  of  those 
.1  ho  u’l.iita  Is  who  want  to  relieve  distress  to  doit.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  those  most  active  in  seeking 
out  ca.se.s  of  destitution  are  those  who  are 
themselves  out  of  employment  aud  upon 
whom  the  power  of  the  company  to  express 
displeasure  is  therefore  limited  to  the  power 
of  eviction.  To  do  good  in  f’ullman  is  to  eu- 
'  danger  one’s  means  of  livelihood. 

Ho  hard  has  become  the  struggle  in  Pull¬ 
man  to  pay  rent  to  the  company  and  eke 
out  on  existence  that  there  are  almost  entire 
blocks,  with  six  and  eight  families  in  a  tene¬ 
ment  and  oven  some  of  these  families  keeji- 
ing  boarders,  in  which  the  only  fuel  that  has 
beeu  used  this  season  is  the  wood  aud  coal 
that  could  be  picked  up  or  carried  from  the 
world's  fair  grounds  several  miles  awav. 
And  this  is  not  aloue  the  case  with  men  of 
family  who  have  been  out  of  work.  Many  of 
those  who  are  at  work  are  little  hotter  off. 
They  are  not  so  much  in  arrears  for  rent, 
tlou  Is  Likely  to  that  is  all.  When  on  pay  day  the  pay  check 
than  It  Now  Is  and  Rela-  0“*?  the  rent  accoimt,  food  nod  fuel 

ad  XhciuHnive.  perplexing  problems  as  if  there  were 

ad  Themseises  W  Ithout  „„  ,,ay  at  ulf.  Ami  this  is  the  case  in  in- 

tesult  of  Protosts— This  stances  not  isolated,  but  numerous,  duplt- 
alckeng  the  Cliarity  of  rated,  and  manifolded  in  every  part  of  the 
keg  Them  Kinder  Uoe  to 

The  articles  in  Tin;  Ti.\ii:s  exposing  the 


rS«^'ttous  httppy,  con* 

teQ(#d,  aud  prosparoua.  '' 

FavnlUes  are  starving  In  Pullman,  but  the 
oompkny  continues  to  cot  wages  even  In  de¬ 
partments  where  It  does  not  have  to  meet 


II  IBlWl  iJLiKyiili  at 

labgktM  caui^tha  aaap  Jlgeunteot  which  I 
pvevaU*  In  Pffllman,  a  dlsobiitent  which  | 
it  is  a  wonder  has  not  been  manifested  in  ] 
tome  violent  way  long  before  this. 

What  the  Workinou  Say.  I 

One  phase  of  llie  seutiment  felt  by  the  em¬ 
ployes  is  voiced  in  tbefoliowiug  commuuica- 
tion  to  The  Times  from  some  of  the  employes 
^Pvi.i.Mi^Nyi^l.,  Dee. 

•ilbly  be.  That  stiitenierit  loud  thus;  "Tlieic  is 
SiD  Inmignse  amount  oftlissoliarai  Hum  among  the 
em|ilu)iCs  at  I’lijlmuii,  notwllhstmidliig  Uie^^mU- 

f  pliVirain 


competition. 


IflllU  week  aud  ilie  iiexl 
Kshould  give  the  public 


master  don’ 
quiet.  At  ( 


comialtiii  cur  builder 


M.  Pullman  bu 
Mr.  Pullmun  Is 
line  fellows  to  v 


gmuullil}'.  lie  Is  the  boy  w  hom  We 
tstlmi.le  low  enough  to  catch  every 
the  market,  and  when  we  bid  too 
work  for  lower  wages  to  help  him,  b 
help  the  present  miuiagement.  Jio,  i 


Kari-ovcs. 


AT  THE  GROCKK’S. 


work  wore  engaged  in  relief 

wei^r^,u^  M  bet;alled  relief.  They, 

wero  lurm^hmg  food  to  the  stnrviuf,  but  it^ 
must  not  bo  luumated  that  there  were  anr  , 
hungry,  ihoy  were  payiug  bills  for  coi> 
fiirutshe;.  to  those  who  otherwi.se  would  ba^ 

I  dor  to  cook  food  fS 

J  children  But  nothing  must  be  said  aboS 
B  cold  or  cheerle.-a  homes. 

'  Wliy  They  laslgt  on  Relief.  t 

The  women  who  thought  thus  and  felt  thuil 
,  were,  many  of  them,  going  about  iu  thef 
partj  of  the  tbwn  and  fluding  family  U 
alter  fmiiily  in  the  direst  distress  Theyl 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  condition  ’ 
anil  not  a  theory  that  confronted  them  and 
r  «bch.  They 

i<'lt 'bat  there  was  charity  enough,  if  not  in 
1  ulliuan.  then  elsewhere,  to  meet  the  wanted 
of  the  suffering.  Ho  strong  has  this  feeling. 


d'/^c-o  ''fyvfes  ■' 

iTOAID  PULLMAN'S  POoVl 


rfHmh  must  remaia  interest  in  Tulluian.  It  is  the  lirst  tinio  that 

plaint  be  heard,  the  real  condition  of  atfaira  u«  everybody  of 
cold”in*iiHAno®*^i‘^'^‘'“  intelligence  knows  them  to  exist  has  been 

of  “'d''®  Pdbllc.  E.xpressious  of  the  greatest 

hardships  if  they  make  satisfaction  that  the  truth  i.s  being  told  cun 
their  w^ts  known.  ho  beard  wherever  they  can  lie  made  vvithout 

fhera  oflicially  that ;  fear  of  punishment  by  the  “company.'’ 

There  Fullmau.  Nor  are  the  people  of  Pullm  in  the  only 

™  says  there  is  ones  upon  whom  they  Lave  produced  ai 

atove'inT.re"?  ®™P'y  larder  and  a  fireless  effect.  Uenenil  officers  of  the  compunv,  who 

oiw  elt^f  A  ?f.'*  ‘l>e  “couipany’’  seldom  go  to  i'nllinan  at  all,  and  then  only 

^  And  the  “company"  is  known  to  I  to  corner  with  the  heads  of  departmouts 

^  relentless  and  subtle  in  dealing  with  “in- I  about  the  management  of  the  works  huvo 
“ great  goue  down  there  since  tlie  publication  o." 
Mth^RfSiLf  The  Slight-  these  orticies  began  to  learn  from  what 

things  ns  they  ex-  source  the  information  has  been  gained  and 

OTouhm7  to’  the^nT^^f  ,^‘“®''Kh  a  mi-  to  prevent,  it  possible,  any  further  disclos- 

®  company”  to  ures.  V  ice  Fresidwt  Wickes  and  General 

against  the*?uln^ft  %^nr  ""'""*®ty  action  Manager  Brown  were  there  Moadav  i 
vSflin»*h^w  ^  ^'‘®  f’*'®'  waiting  inijuirios  and  giving  ofiicial  denial,) 

In^t^n^ion™?  f  stated  IxisL  though  they  do 

l^mtv  rt«r«  soAit  ^f  M  support  their  Genial  with  evidence.  The  ] 

.Bxta^s  ^?^vAn  rhA^AA  f  destitution  tlial),  evidence  U  nil  the  other  way.  Family  afterJ 
Won  C  f®®'*’  l>®®drods  of  families 

To  A-  f  A  T-  P’^®”*'®'!  botb  for  time  without  fuel,  cannot  be  waved  nwuy  by  gen-  I 
want  and  eral  statements  that  dostilutiou  does  uot'5 
the  resources  to  do  it  with,  wlieu  spoken  to  exist.  ] 

M  the  subject  niinimiso  tiie  amount  of  suf-  The  hollowness  of  the  company's  pretense 
4B^g  that  exists;  speak  of  It  a.s  misfortune  that  the  reduction  of  wages ’is  due  to  the  S 


l'.\  Moellng  field  to  Uevlse  Ways  and  .Means 
for  (uring  for  the  I'nrurlunate  Vic¬ 
tims  of  CorponilB  Grccd-To  Avoid  Of¬ 
iicial  Nutive  It  Is  UisgiiLsed  as  u  IVluve- 
iiieiit  for  the  I'liri.simas  Fesllval-The 
Slory  of  tlie  Orudual  Orindins  of  the  Op¬ 
eratives  Told  by  the  Ones  Most  Affected. 

The  exposures  by  The  Times  of  the  large 
niiiount  of  actual  want  and  Hiifferine  m 
I'nllmnn,  and  the  immensely  larger  uiiuiber 
of  those  just  on  the  border  of  destitution,* 
lias  stirred  up  the  Woman's  union  to  re- 
doiililed  efforts.  The  Woman's  union,  like 
eveiytl'.iug  else  in'  Fullmau,  i.s  largely  man- 
ngod  by  those  whoso  relations  to  the  Full- 

unliiialiy  tal^  the  same  viowof'iimttors  tha^ 
llio  (.‘Oinpany  does.  Or  if  they  do  not,  being 
employes  of  the  company  or  relativo.s  of 
llio.-c  who  are,  they  donut  feel  that  entire 
frcHdoiii  of  action  and  independence  of 
thought  and  expression  which  they  would 
elsewhere. 

.So  imperative  have  become  the  needs  for 
I'.oiuetliing  more  than  official  charily  and  biisiaess  dep 
Iporfuuciory  benevolence  that  the  whole  result  of  a  pi 
society  lias  become  aroused.  Under  the  guise  four  years.  ' 
of  iiinbiug  preparations  for  Ciirlstmns  din-  rents' to  the  ti 
---  ---- j  UTS  for  the  poor  a  meeting  of  the  officers  .wages.  Bent 

Ml  to  get  ^vas  held  at  whicli  measures  present  ex  tor 

the  places  |  were  outlined  for  a  moro  vigorous  prosecu-  a  rule  that  ei 
*k’*°Tk’ !"®“  ®f  Gie  work  of  relief.  Efforts  will  be  Uuce  an  ope 
that  there  .  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  nil  who  sideratious  t 
jneo  able  to  contribut®,  besides  a  more  dill-  willingness  tc 
?e  noliueci  g,,Qt  looking  after  the  cases  of  sickness  and  keeps  him  th« 
I  suffering  where  the  people  would  starve  or  I  out  or  occash 
rdie  before  their  wants  would  become  known,  to  leave. 

1  was  in-  If  this  had  not  been  dOBe  it  is  quite  possible,!  Intbepolic 
''*‘;®*yj®R  there  would  have  been'  a  secession  from  the  ducing  wages 


Muny  of  tbo  ladiestronuected  with  it  have 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  society  was  al¬ 
lowing  illelf  to  be  hampered  iu  the  prosecu- 
.iop  of  lU.work  by  tire  fear  of  offending  the 
tfllciaht  of  the .  coiniinny.  “Mr  Fullman 
wovWuM  like  illiif '  ;  or  “Mr.  Pullman 
wo'jlAi'l  li'.e  ftblfttveft  think  had'  too  often 


.‘lire  enabled  thus 


uUIJlKt 


tl  force  enough  iA'lilms 
roin  It  or  be  must  keep 


1^ 

IP^ 

The  latest  improTement  in  safety  devioes  for  rail¬ 
way  trains  emanating  from  the  works  of  Follmau’s 
Falaoe  Oar  company,  though  the  patent  covering  it  is  I 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  has  already  become  universally J 
familiar  in  its  general  appearance  on  account  of  its! 
exhibition  upon  the  magnificent  Pullman  train  at  the 
world’s  fair.  The  novelty  of  a  tender  provided  with  a 
vestibule  (although  by  many  it  was  regarded  simply 
as  a  protected  passageway  for  the  conductor  when  ho 
desired  to  communicate  with  the  engineer)  attracted 
muchUttention. 

The  efficiency  of  the  vestibule  in  preventing  tele-  i 
scoping  is  an  idea  which  has  grown  concurrently  with  I 
the  development  of  the  vestibule  itself,  and  the  in- ' 
stances  of  accidents  in  which  its  nee  has  prevented  in-  ^ 
jury  or  even  shock  to  the  occupants  of  oars  so  pro¬ 
tected  have  been  many.  But  the  necessity  of  provid¬ 
ing  similar  protection  between  the  forward  oar  and 
the  locomotive  tender,  the  most  dangerous  point  in  all  j 
collisions  and  the  most  dangerous  in  the  proportion] 
of  3  to  1  in  collisions  between  passenger  trains,  has  op  ' 
to  the  present  time,  apparently,  never  received  snffi- ' 
oient  consideration  to  produce  any  practical  result. ' 
Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  men  who  spend  their  lives  . 
in  traveling  express  and  post  offices  are  necessarily 
[exposed  to  dangers  enough  without  being  exposed  to 
lotners  which  are  preventable.  The  tender  vestibhre 
lalso  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
Uhe  open  platform  upon  mail,  baggage  and  express 
oars,  since  the  inclosed  platform  of  the  vestibule  af¬ 
fords  no  convenient  lurking  place  for  train  robbers  or 
tramps. 

The  application  of  the  vestibule  to  the  tender  and 
forward  oar  is  perhaps  more  important  (aside  from 
the  reasons  previously  given)  than  to  the  intermediate 
oars  of  the  train  for  the  reason  that  the  tender  is  oom- 
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The  event  of  the  day  yesterday,  in  a 
financial  sense,  so  farVas  the  Midwinter 
Fair  is  concerned,  was  the  receipt  of  the 
following  dispatch  by  Director-General  de 
Y’oung  from  George  M.  Pttllman  al  pal¬ 
ace  car  fame.  It  speaka  for  itself  very 
plainly  and  in  a  manner  decidedly  satis- 
factorr  to  the  Exposition  management: 

CnicAeo  (III.),  December  28,  1803.  —  Jf. 
J7.  it  Tount,  JHreetor-Gauna  OaliforMa  UUr 
vriiUer  lutermtttoiial  HxpotitUm,  San  AwaeAsti 


accept  youTdi 


dinary 
Sion  is 


/?> 


The  Pullman  Tender  Vestibule.  , 

The  latest  improvement  in  safety  devices  for  rail¬ 
way  trains  emanating  from  the  works  of  Pullman's  ' 
Palace  Car  company,  though  the  patent  covering  it  is  , 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  has  already  become  universally ' 
familiar  in  its  general  appearance  on  account  of  its 
exhibition  upon  the  magnificent  Pullman  train  at  the 
world's  fair.  The  novelty  of  a  tender  provided  with  a 
vestibule  (although  by  many  it  was  regarded  simply 
as  a  protected  passageway  for  the  conductor  when  he 
desired  to  communicate  with  the  engineer)  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  efificiency  of  the  vestibule  in  preventing  tele¬ 
scoping  is  an  idea  which  has  grown  concurrently  with  ' 
the  development  of  the  vestibule  itself,  and  the  in¬ 
stances  of  accidents  in  which  its  use  has  prevented  in¬ 
jury  or  even  shock  to  the  occupants  of  cars  so  pro¬ 
tected  have  been  many.  But  the  necessity  of  provid¬ 
ing  similar  protection  between  the  forward  car  and 
the  locomotive  tender,  the  most  dangerous  point  in  all 
collisions  aud  the  most  dangerous  in  the  proportion  ' 
of  3  to  1  in  collisions  between  passenger  trains,  has  up  ' 
to  the  present  time,  apparently,  never  received  suffi¬ 
cient  consideration  to  produce  any  practical  result. 

Yet  it  would  .seem  as  if  the  men  who  spend  their  lives 
in  traveling  express  and  post  offices  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  dangers  enough  without  being  exposed  to 
others  which  are  preventable.  The  tender  vestibule 
also  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
the  open  platform  upon  mail,  baggage  aud  express 
oars,  since  the  inclosed  platform  of  the  vestibule  af-  • 
fords  no  convenient  lurking  place  for  train  robbers  or  I 
tramps. 

The  application  of  the  vestibule  lo  the  tender  and 
forward  oar  is  perhaps  more  important  (aside  from 
the  reasons  previously  given)  than  to  the  intermediate 
cars  of  the  train  for  the  reason  that  the  tender  is  com-  | 
monly  lower  than  the  oar,  and  its  coupler  head  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  inclined  upward  to  a  level  wilih  that  unon  the 
oar.  The  result  of  a  bead  end  collision  is  therefore  . 
usually  to  cause  the  oar  either  to  ride  over  the  tender 
or  to  be  telescoped  by  it. 

The  Pullman  tender  vestibule  is  well  illustrated  by  { 
our  engravings  which  show  a  side  elevation,  plan  and 
end  elevation.  The  metal  frame  plate  is  supported  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  tender  by  rods  having  a  ball  and 
socket  connection  with  the  plate  aud  surrounded  by 
buffer  springs  held  in  a  spring  pocket  secured  rigidly 
upon  the  tender  by  two  brace  bars  which  extend  diag¬ 
onally  along  the  sides  of  the  coal  space  and  are  bolted 
to  the  sides  of  the  tank.  Corresponding  rods  and  buf¬ 
fer  springs  supported  by  the  tender  frame  retain  the 
lower  end  of  the  frame  plate.  A  diaphragm  of  ordi¬ 
nary  form  incloses  the  space  between  the  plate  and 
the  end  of  the  tender,  and  a  ho6d  covers  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  braces  and  the  top  of  the  tender.  The  frame 
plates  may  be  made  solid,  and  this  construction,  to-  j 
gether  with  the  hood,  effectually  prevents  climbing  ' 
from  the  front  platform  of  the  oar  over  the  tender. 

The  inclosed  platform  of  the  forward  oar  affords  a 
convenient  space  for  the  location  of  a  heater,  lava-  | 
tory,  lockers,  etc.,  without  intrenching  upon  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  the  oar  proper. 

The  usefulness  of  the  vestibule  as  a  safety  device 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  severest  tests,  notably 
in  the  recent  collision  at  Battle  Creek.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  telescoping 
of  oars  provided  with  these  appliances  and  that  not  a 
life  has  ever  been  lost  in  a  Pullman  vestibuled  oar  in 
a  head  end  or  rear  end  collision.  The  tender  vestibule 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  either  the  tender 
or  oar  to  be  lifted  into  a  position  in  which  one  can 
telescope  the  other,  and  on  account  of  the  convenience 
with  which  the  heavy  braces  may  be  applied  the 
strength  may  be  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  oar  vestibule  as  the  shook  of  a  head  end  colli¬ 
sion  is  greater  at  that  point  than  further  toward  the 
rear  of  the  train.  Baggage  men,  mail  and  express  i 
clerks,  and  engine  crew  will  with  this  device  have  ) 
practically  the  same  degree  of  security  as  passengers 
convenient  and  accessible  foothold  for 
'  -  ■  ^  insed  with.. 
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His  Generous  Gift  to  the 
Exposition. 

Five  Thousand  Dollars  the ! 
Amount.  i 


Baby  Ostriches  at  the  Fair 
Grounds.  , 


Something:  Abont  the  Strance  Uar- 
vels  of  the  Electric  j 

Theater.  I 


Fair  is  concerned,  was  the  receipt  of  the 
following  dispatch  by  Director-General  de 
Y'oung  from  George  M.  Pullman  ^of  pal-  i 
ace  car  fame.  It  speaks  for  itself  very' 
plainly  and  in  a  manner  decidedly  satis-' 
factory  to  the  Exposition  management: 

Chicago  (Ill.),  December  23,  1898.  —  Jf.  i 
IT.  de  I'oimd,  Director-General  CaUfomia  Mid- 1 
winter  hiiematlnned  ICxpotiiton,  San  Franciieo,  ' 
Cal;  Have  pleasure  In  advising  you  that  we 
will  accept  your  draft  for  asOOO  as  our  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Midwinter  Fair,  which  we  hope 
and  trust  will  be  a  vary  great  success. 

(8lgned)  (IBOBOE  M.  Pullman. 

In  other  words,  the  Exposition  authori¬ 
ties  are  empowered  to  draw  upon  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  for  Just  <d000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Calilaroia  International  Midwinter  Pair. 


(P/I  ^  ^ 

/Lcc.  /  rf^ 


WOOD  CARVING  FOR  CARS. 
Illustrations  of  This  Art  as  Now  Practiced. 


By  DUANE  DOTY. 


THE  ART  OP  CARVIXa. 

Carving  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  and 
vfas,  no  doubt,  extensively  practiced  in  prehis¬ 
toric,  time,  as  ivory  and  horn  carvings  of  preliis- 
toric  people  attest,  and  this,  too,  was  long  before 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  existed,  Worcester 
defines  carving,  as  “  a  branch  of  sculpture  usu¬ 
ally  limited  to  works  in  wood  or  ivory.  ”  It  is 
the  art  of  cutting  wood  to  ornamental  forms  by 
means  of  chisels,  gravers,  and  other  cutting 
tools.  In  carving  metals  the  art  becomes  chas¬ 
ing,  and  with  plastic  materials  it  is  molding. 
The  art  was  employedinBabylon,  Assyria,  Ancient 
Egypt  and  Greece  upon  thrones,  altars,  chariots. 


scepters,  furniture,  weapons  and  other  things. 
The  Bible  has  many  references  to  carving,  and 
ancient  stone  carvings,  medallions  and  other 
forms  in  relief  like  tliose  of  Baalbec  and  Egypt 


aro  unrivalled  even  to-day.  The  doors  of  Sol¬ 
omon’s  Temple  were  of  olive  wood  and  elabor¬ 
ately  carved.  With  half-civilized  peoples  idol- 
car^dng  has  always  been  a  well-patronized  in¬ 
dustry,  for  people  love  their  temples  and  their 
idols  and  expend  upon  them  such  wealth  as  they 
can  command.  Wooden  idols  seem  to  have 
reached  perfection  in  American  tobacco  signs. 
The  exhibits  in  the  department  of  Ethnoiogy  at 
the  World’s  Fair  contained  hundreds  of  samples 
of  wooden  idols,  totem  posts,  wooden  dishes  and 
utensils  for  domestic  or  religious  uses  carved  by 
savages.  These  exhibits  are  highly  instructive, 
as  they  show  the  art  and  mechanical  efforts  of 
men  who  to-day  are  quite  like  those  of  the  child¬ 
hood  of  our  own  race.  Their  work  is  often¬ 
times  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  and  their  efforts 
at  ornamenting  utensils  and  furniture  remind 
one  of  the  efforts  of  ohiidren.  When  we  con¬ 
trast  the  exhibits  in  the  Art  Gallery,  in  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall,  and  the  marvels  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building  with  tho  wood  carving  of  savages, 
and  wo  are  able  to  note  the  immense  progress 
of  enlightened  man,  and  realize  the  small  begin¬ 
ning  from  which  we  have  grown  to  our  present 
stature ;  we  can  then  realize,  too,  what  'Tenny¬ 
son  embodies  in  the  lines : 


Wood  carving  has  been  extensively  practiced  in 
Europe  for  many  centuries,  as  old  furniture,  old 
buildings  and  cathedrals  give  such  abundant 
evidence.  Tho  carving  done  in  ornamenting 
modern  homes  and  furniture  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  and  seems  as  near  perfection  as  human 
skill  can  render  it.  'The  genius  of  artists  and 
the  wonderful  skill  carvers  have  acquired  were 
fully  illustrated  in  tho  carvings  displayed  by 
Italy  and  Switzerland  in  their  exhibits  in  tho 
Manufactures’  Building  at  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition. 

Many  other  examples  of  superb  work  in  this 
domain  were  also  on  exhibition.  Some  curious 
E^gyptian  wood  carving,  4,000  years  old,  was 
shown  in  the  Transportation  Building.  In  that 
rainless  climate,  especially  when  protected,  as 
in  the  tombs,  wood  decays  very  slowly. 
Mummy  cases  of  wood  wldch  are  known  to  bo 


4,000  years  o!d  are  now  in  existence,  the  wood 
still  quite  weil  presiTVed,  and  tlio  carvint?  ot 
tihe8(»  cases  only  Biightly  inurred. 

Within  tt  very  few  years  a.  large  am  mnt  of 
wisid  carving  lias  licen  done  for  tlie  b'st  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  curs,  and  lias  displuc-'d  inlaid 
work.  The  cars  whicli  the  Pnllinmi  ('omp.tny 
had  on  exliibition  at  the  World's  Fair  furnished 
giMid  examples  of  this  class  of  carving,  as  well  as 
tho  best  specimens  of  modern  car  construction 
wliich  tho  world  has  siM-n.  Some  of  the  work 
wliich  gives  ceilings  an  einbossiHl  appeurame 
cijnsists  of  a  composition  molded  to  prijicribed 
forms  in  a  plastic  state  and  which  soon  liaidens. 
With  molds  once  made,  such  oruuinentation  can 
bo  producetl  at  small  expense. 

Tho  woods  most  commonly  use<l  liere  for  cirv- 
iiig  are  oak,  ash,  muliogan.v,.  Vermillion,  walnut, 
and  satin  wood. 

PIIUSSED  MOLDIXnS. 

To  get  tho  effect  of  curving,  much  molding 
is  now  treat<“d  in  tho  following  inauuer :  llie 
outi'r  circumference  of  a  solid  luotailic  wln-el, 
wliich  is  about  st'ven  inches  in  diameter,  has 
llgures  of  approved  forms  cut  into  it,  making  a 
round  die,  and  strips  of  molding  are  run  undm- 
this  wlieel  and  under  great  pressure,  wliich  re¬ 
sults  in  leaving  impressions  upon  the  wood  like 
those  cut  into  tho  wheel,  tho  depressions  in  the 
wheel  leaving  elevations  of  similar  fonu  upon 
tho  molding.  Such  metal  wlnsds  whim  in  use 
are  kept  hot  with  jets  of  gas,  the  heated  metal 
Boenring  even  and  perfect  products  of  pressun; 
without  breaking  downi  or  crumbling  tho  wood. 
In  this  manner  many  kinds  of  ornamental  mold¬ 
ings  aro  made  and  at  one-fiftieth  .part  of  tlie  coat 
of  carving  such  moldings  by  hand. 

CARVIXO  MACHINES. 

A  carving  machine  tor  wood-work  is  a  device 
for  roughing  out  designs  to  be  finlalied  by  chisels, 
gouges  and  soorpers,  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
carvers.  W©  read  of  a  maclune  ot  this  typo  in 
uso  as  early  as  1800.  Tlie  mncliine  in  use  hero 
consists  ot  a  metal  table,  in  tlie  front  iientro  of 
which  a  pattern  is  fastened.  Tliis  pattern  may 
be  ot  wood  and  made  by  a  liand  carver,  thougli 
it  many  copies  of  it  are  to  lio  prodiiceit  tlie  pat¬ 
tern  is  put  into  Immzo.  At  tlie  right  and  li'ft 
of  the  centre  ot  tho  table  wliere  tli<>  pattern 
rests,  tlio  woiHlen  blocks  to  bo  carved  aro  fas¬ 
tened  :  there  are  always  two  sucli  blocks,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eiglit.  Over  the 
table  is  a  movable  frame-work  so  made  as  to  be 
moved  readily  up  or  down  or  to  the  right  or  left, 
as  the  op<»rator  cliooses.  I’endaiit  from  tlie  top 
‘of  tills  frame-work  are  small  fiexilile  sliufts 
inclosixl  in  leather  tiilres,  and  at  tlie  lower  end 
ot  each  shaft  suitable  cutting  tools  are  fastened, 
Avliich  aro  mado  to  turn  10,000  times  a  minute. 
Immediately  over  tlie  pattern  at  tlie  centre,  is 
a  blunt  but  sinootli  spindle  metal  point  of  tlie 
same  form  and  size  as  tho  end  of  tlio  cutting 
tools,  and  the  end  of  wliicli  is  in  the  same  plane 
with  tho  points  of  tho.se  tools.  Wliili*  these 
cutting  tools  are  made  to  revolve  vertically,  tlie 
blunt  point  at  tho  centre  is  moved  over  tlie 
pattern  b.y  tlio  operator,  tlie  cutting  tools  ris¬ 
ing  and  falling  over  the  surfaw  of  tlie  blocks 
to  be  cut,  just,  us  the  blunt  point  at  tlie  isnitri' 

■  will  permit,  wliilo  moving  to  and  fro  over  tlie 
pattern.  Wlicn  tlio  cutting  tools  can  no  longer 
nmiovi'  any  of  tho  w<iod  iiudor  tliein,  the  surface 
of  tho  wowl  treated  closidy  I’oiiforms  to  tliat  of 
the  pattern  in  tho  centre  of  tlio  table.  Each 
inachino  can  do  tlio  work  of  ten  hand-c.arveVs, 
and  them  is  liardly  limit  to  tlie  variety  of  the 
work  wliich  can  bo  done  liy  this  device,  uiul  sev- 
enil  ImndriHl  patterns  have  alread.v  bism  used 
liere.  After  tho  pieces  ot  curving  are  taken 
from  tho  macliino  tlie.v  aro  tiirnod  over  to  hand- 
carvers  to  bo  “  touclied  up,''  made  smootli  and 
ready  for  use  by  the  cubinot-mnkers.  A  dozen 
sucli  mai’him's  aro  now  setm  in  tliose  shops. 
Olio  liundriHl  and  lift.y  inoii  and  boys  liave  heim 
cngugisl  liero  in  carving  during  the  past  year. 

THE  CARVJNH  IN  CARS  AT  THE  l  AIR. 

Tho  work  of  carving  for  cars  must  all  bo 
cl(‘an  cut,  so  as  to  accuiniilati'  as  little  dust  as 
possililo.  The  edges  of  carvings  must  all  be 
cmootli,  as  mucli  ot  tlio  work  is  likely  to  oomo 
in  contact  with  the  clotliing  of  travellers. 

Tho  examples  ot  this  work  to  bo  si>eii  in  the 
Pullman  cars  exhibited  at  tlio  World’s  Fair  are 
In  the  “  Empire  style,”  and  aro  very  delicate  and 
exactly  suibsl  to  car  work,  where  spiic4>  is  so 
limited.  Tho  carving  in  tho  dining-car  is 


especially  notimahle,  consisting  of  wri'aths  of 
flowers  and  of  fruit,  etc.  Tlie  combination 
smoking  and  liaggJige  car  gives  tlio  impression 
of  u  inassiv<>  cur  witli  large  pilastivs,  with  deli¬ 
cate  leaves  at  their  tops.  In  the  sleeping  car 
tlie  bunk  fronts  are  in  low  relief.  Rams’  liiyids 
are  on  tlio  central  partitions  and  seat  ends;, 
with  carvings  also  on  the  Inilklieads,  wliich 
are  very  pleasing.  The  ol)s<*rvution  car  is 
richly  supplied  with  delicate  carvings  and  with 
nian.y  lino  brackets  overlieod  and  lieav.v  piers 
witli  caps.  Tlio  carvings  in  those  cars  were 
made  principall.v  of  verinillion  wood.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  car  construction  has  so 
'much  ornamental  work,  such  rich  and  delicate 
wood-curving  Ihs'ii  placed  in  ears  as  could  lie 
scon  in  the  World’s  Fair  train  at  Jackson  Park,  ! 
and  tho  applications  of  tho  art  to  the  best  ears 
now  built  could  lie  studied  in  tliose  cars  to  the 
higlu'st.  advantage. 

NEW  GERMAN  PAMSENGER  CARS. 

The  new  trains  recently  placed  in  serviia*  in 
Germany  an'  each  comisised  of  a  locomotive,  a 
(simbiiied  postal  and  bagg.age  car,  and  fmir  c.ais 
of  the  typ«>  hcri'with  illustrated.  One  t.vqie  lia.*-’. 
a  passage  along  one  side  and  tlie  otlier  type  a 
passage  tlimiigh  the  middle,  or  rather  ii  little 
to  one  sidi'  of  the  middle,  as  tliero  are  two  si-ats 
on  one  side  ot  tlie  ai.sle  and  one  on  tlie  otlier. 
This  latter  feature  might  Ih'  ndvimtagi'oii.sly 
adoptMl  in  this  oountry.  It  will  lie  w'en  that  a 
partition  dividm  each  car  into  two  parts;  the 
one  of  smaller  area  bi'ing  re.served  for  first-class 
passengers  and  the  remaining  part  for  second- 
class.  In  tjie  lower  diagram  a  buffet  is  repre¬ 
sented,  and  adjacent  tlieri'to  a  compartment  fiir- 
nisbed  with  chairs.  All  the  cars  are  vcstibiiliHl, 
a  feature  wbicb  si>emH  to  be  appreciated  on  the 
Continent.  Tlie  trucks  an*  of  pn-ssed  steel  and 
identical  in  construction  with  tbofs'  placed  on 
exhibition  by  the  Kpupp  (’oinpany  at  the 
World's  Fair.  By  ren.«on  of  the  incri'iising  pop¬ 
ularity  of  these  experimental  trains  it  has  bi'en 
found  advisable  to  sell  tho  seats  in.  ivdviiiioe  at 


a  churgi;  of  two  marks  each.  Additional  trains 
are  to  be  constructed  in  the  near  future,  and  tlie 
old  prevailing  type  of  oar  *ipport<Hl  on  two  and 
three  axles  appears  to  have  had  Its  day.  Tlie  . 
principal  dimensions  am  givi'n  oa  the  di-awiiigs. 
Till'  WestinglioHSi'  brake  is  used  on  all  new  cars, 
it  having  been  adopted  in,  1892  in  pla(»  of  tjie 
Carpenter.  i 

PASSENGER  CARS  AND  INFECTIOCS 
DISEASES. 

A  DisBERT.VTIOX  on  TICE  llYOIF.NIC  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  NEOESSARY  Fcil  THE  TRANSI'OK- 
TATION  OP  PEUSONf  iLb  WITH  CoN- 
TAOIOUS  AND  INFEC’TIOFS 

Diseases.* 

BY  U.  P.  CONN,  M.D.,  CONliOUD.  N.  H.  SPROEON 
TO  THE  r.  &  .M.  AND  1>.  &  M.  K.VILROADS. 
■J'liat  railroads  and  .sC'ainsbips.  in  tlieir  <•:- 
parity  of  cjiinmon  ciirilers,  may  and  do  In¬ 
come  disseminators  of  infectious  and  coiit-igio  w 
disea.si's,  can  be  assnnii'd  without  any  fear  >1 
the  a.s.si'rtion  lu'iiig  controverti'd. 

It  is  a  well-kmiwn  fact  that  smallpox  caiJ« 
into  Montreal  in  iHSli,  amid  all  the  liixurieiU 
apiKiintiiients  <if  our  jim'ly  <t‘lebrated  PiillinU 
serviis';  that  yellow  fever  cjiiiie  into  Grenud* 
and  Memphi.s,  as  well  us  othw  towns,  in  is  it, 
riding  in  all  kinds  of  coachce;  that  steanis.iip 
lines  every  yi'nr  bring  to  oiir  slioie.s  more  or 
less  that  are  suffering  from  typhus  feviT  or 
other  contagious  dbs'ase,  iitid  that  exis^^*" 
has  proven  that  all  forma  of  transportiitioii  ni.U’ 
and  do  Ix'come  the  iiv<>mie«  by  whieli  disc  iP 
lliids  its  way  from  place  to  place. 

It  is  an  equally  safe  assertion  that  there  * 
no  one  connec.t<>d  with  the  inamigement  of 
railroads  but  will  disclaim  any  iiiteiitioii  * 
their  liiM>s  Ix'ing  used  to  spis'iid  di.s«'as<',  and 't 
tin;  same  tim<>  they  would  gladly  welcome  ley 
ii'liablc  information  that  would  enable  tl  tr 

*  A  Paper  real!  before  the  animal  niwllnc  of  the 
York  ^Stato  Aanoelntloa  of  Railway  Surgeons.  Novt®- 


4.-WAONEU  OOMBINATIOW  BARGAOR.  nUFPRT  AXD  LIBRARY  CAR. 


FIG.  7.-WAONER  OPEX  SLEEPIXG  CAR. 
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FIG.  8.-WAOXER  DIXIXG  CAR. 
j  posite  frames,  sills,  etn.,  having  Iron  plates 
I  bolted  *0  the  wood  and  strengthened  corners 
and  joints.  These  details  are  shown  in  Figs 
0  and  10,  and  are  commendable  features  of  con¬ 
struction.  (Interior  views  o.f  the  Wagner  cars 
will  be  found  on  page  376,  November  issue.) 

Krehhiel  Palace  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
exl'ihlr*‘d  a  rain  of  three  rars,  see  Fijcs.  1 1  to  13, 
of  drawing-room  coaches  convertible  into  sleep¬ 
ers.  The  train  is  so  ves  ibuled  as  to  give  the 
elfect  inside  of  one  continuous  apartment  and 
;  an  exterior  of  practically  uniform  width. 
vestibule  space  is  intended  to  provide  an 
d/peident  section  between  the  coacliee, 
which  may  be  utilized  as  a  smoking 
rfiom.  The  vestibule  construction  is  peculiar;  it 
forms  a  separa  e  box  with  open  ends  and  pivott'd 
on  the  platform  timbers.  Abutting  vestibules 
are  rigidly  coupled  together,  and  the  two  bo.xes 
operate  as  one.  Tlie  method  of  Ingress  and 
egress  is  by  side  doors,  which  are  sef  flush  with 
tlie  s'des  of  the  car.  Tliere  being  no  trap  doors 
in  the  floor,  the  steps  project  from  the  side  and 
can  be  folded  up  against  the  side  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  Tliere  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
raetli^  of  operating  the  steps  whiih  should  be 
examined.  Tlie  whole  vestibule  arrangement 
shows  Ingenuity,  but  seems  to  be  impracticable: 
it  Is  diflicult  to  see  how  the  two-part  box  can  be 
iiiaintainod  in  rigid  contact  and  still  provide  for 
all  the  complex  motions  found  between  two  cars, 
and  when  these  motions  are  still  further  oorapli- 
ca'ed  by  the  effect  of  wear,  settling  of  springs 
and  of  car  bodj'  Itself,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
I  U  expect  it  to  quickly  go  to  pieces.  The  whole 
idea.  It  seems  to  me,  of  utilizing  car  platforms 
for  seating  or  lounging  spaces  is  wrong,  and 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Tlie  inferior  of  the 
cars  is  designed  to  provide  a  comfortable  parlor 
I  car  for  day  travel,  with  movable  seats,  combined 
with  exceptionally  comfortable  sleeping  berths  at 
night.  The  appearance  of  the  care  is  certainly 
good,  although  the  lavish  expenditure  in  rare 
woods,  carving  and  hangings  found  in  the  trains 
of  other  companies  is  absent.  Settees  take  the 
place  of  ordinary  sle^r  seats;  at  night  those 
are  revolved  to  face  each  other  and  are  oonvertl- 


ble  into  berths  in  a  somewhat  novel  monnw 
tlie  seat  backs  swinging  up  to  make  the  upper 
wrth.  Fig.  1«  clearly  shows  the  features  of 
the  arrangement,  a  very  commendable  one  being 
the  soft  bed  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  spring 
cushions  shown  in  the  seat  box.  Another  feature 
worthy  of  imitation  is  the  use  of  a  rubber 
blanket  under  the  lower  dieet  of  the  bed,  pro- 
viding  a  sanitary  precaution  against  disease, 
me  oerths  thus  construoted  are  longer,  wider 
and  lower  than  those  found  in  other  sleepers, 
and  the  good  ventilation,  both  front  and  b^k! 
and  the  open  space  next  the  window  are  de¬ 
sirable  feature.  By  not  using  stationary  upper 
berths  also,  the  windows  may  be  extended  to 
give  light  to  the  upper  berth.  With  all  the 
ingenuity,  however,  displayed  in  the  interior 
mangements,  the  practical  man  will  be  inclined 
to  doubt  Its  serviceability;  the  movable  berth 
seats  are  clumsy  and  subject  to  a  variety  of 
racking  grains,  which  will  weaken  them  and 
prevent  their  being  readily  taken  apart  and  re¬ 
assembled  In  the  form  of  berths. 

Pullman  Company 
exhibit  two  trains,  one  a  flve-car  train,  such  as 
IS  us^  for  their  “  Limited”  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  tlie  other  a  three-car  train 
showing  this  company’s  ideas  for  other  kinds  of 
pa.ssonger  equipment. 

Tlie  five-car  train  consists  of,  first,  a  com¬ 
bination  baggage  and  smoker ;  second,  a  dining 
car;  third,  an  open-centre  sleeper;  fourth,  a 
compartment  sleeper;  fifth,  combination  open 
sleeper  and  observation  car.  The  most  striking 
novelty  on  the  exterior  of  train  is  the  new  form 
of  vestibule.  (Tliis  was  Ulustrated  on  page  374, 
November  issue.)  Without  eatering  into  details 
of  construction,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  single 
side  doors  are  large  and  set  out  almost  flush  with 
the  side  frame.  The  steps  are,  however 
maintained  in  the  ordinary  position  and  covered 
with  trap  doors,  making  a  flush  floor  with  vesti¬ 
bule  for  nearly  the  entire  width  of  oar.  To  ob¬ 
tain  exit  from  vestibule  the  trap  door  is  first 
lifted  by  means  of  a  lever,  which  has  an  air 
cylinder  cushioning  attachment,  and  then  the 
door  may  be  swung  in  as  usual.  The  vestibule 
friction-plate  and  attachments  are  of  the  old 
Pullman  tjiie  and  dimensions,  so  that  these  new 


FIG.  9.-IIBTAILS  OP  C0X8TRUCTI0X  OP  WAGXER 
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...  .  x-AiiAvc,  CAK— DETAILS  OK  SEATS. 

Old.  Tlie  floor  'iri^enV'with'a  I  »kepin«  car  contains  ton  opea  sections  and 

On  tile  in-  in  the  '’‘‘‘■J’  handsome 


ior^tr”*  ^'®ht-fltting  rubber  mat.  On  tiie*'in-  in\lie  ivnr  - - V  ‘  very  nanusonie 

lor  the  vestibule  is  roomy  and  light  -  the  ad  L-iv  ”  treatment.  The  lieds 

‘he  nld  form  appear  treses*'”  Tr“  +'  i  comfortable  inat- 

r  Mve  t7  ^’•“e  tnuable.  It  is  certainlv  an^v-  om^boaini 
o  n  “"“"S^aient  and  impedi's  tJie  quick  exit  ofb.fr  •  ZIf  head-lining  of  thi.s  and  the 
nil  c.ir  in  ciise  of  accident ;  moreover,  it  tos  sinmlcT  d‘*  '^“^hy  of  mention  ;  it  is  Ix^autiful. 

'  tendency  to  make  tJie  vestibule  an  attractive  .  fi*  1"  exwllent  ta.ste,  being  quite  a  con- 

ing.ng  place,  vvl.ieh  is  dangerous  nraef^  trust  to  that  of  the  Wagner  train 
<•  claim  made  that  such  a  device  redui,^  at’  c  ?“"'P“''tn'nnt  car  is  of  the  usual  1’.  s  gn, 
■spheric  resistance  of  trains  in  motion  to  tn  and  ToTf  have  iipjlfr 

Ac  ♦  ‘I’i''  *»  unproven.  and  all  have  folding  wa.sli- 

As  to  the  Ulterior  of  the  train,  entering  at  tflie  ’^hese  latter  have  proven 

ward  end,  ^^.e  find  a  22-foot  Wg?  rLm  f\’  i"  practieffrom 

111  Khich  IS  partitioned  off  a  small  space,  3.x6  adraiZi.fn^T^''  1*"  the 

.  foi  an  engine  and  d.vnamo  for  lighting  trnin  «lors  and  dust.  The  finisl,  „f  the 

s  supplies  current  to  storage  «‘«h,  soml-  beinc 

h  car,  upon  the  system  in  u.<«  for  some  t him  f.  i  "’'‘er.s  paintM  in  different 

tins  company.  Tlie  burlier  shop  next  is  well  T  *he  effect  is  very  pleasing  in  its  variety 
mge<h  and  tlie  b-ath-room,  witiZits  poroelLi  !“  i «  »>  dark  th-at  they  have  I 

mrv?n  Fh!'"''*'  hath  and  tUed  floor  and  sides  exfrmll"^  •'-'‘hibit  the  I 

<  ry  inyi  mg.  riie  smoking  room  is  flnisb.ui  *'  expensive  ideas  in  car  fliiLsIi,  belna 

nil  character.  A  feature  ont‘  f.  r  Vi  ^  were  made  in  Switzerland  expn-wlv 

■  Id  hardly  have  looked  for  in  liigh-cla.ss  work  tlieae  oars,  and  as  they  will  probably  nin  at 
charactw,  is  the  use  of  a  plast  ic  materi  il  Irwin  lT”"  '^jf'out  Incoming  too  unsightlv. 


rrand""l  very 

dd  h"  .  A  fea,.ire\Zf 


dd  hardly  have  loor-dTan,!  liih'^lrwork 
this  charactw,  is  tlie  use  of  a  nlnd  ic  ,^.1  •  ^  V'"”*  « 

certain  places  to  imitiife  hand  carving  The  ne 
11  s  are  very  handsome,  but  are  not  inore 
able  than  those  criticised  in  the  w  *  he 

a.  Thf^  cloresstorv  ven^f. "L  «iBued 


able  than  tlio^  criViciHsTTii"  tlie"'waX', 

clore-story  ventilators  are  of  novel 

d  attractive  design,  being  circular.  ' 

Tlie  dining  car  is  of  the  old  Daftern  win.  +  , 
111^  *he  seat  backs  Imin’g  station" 

ho  vermiHiZ^wIZd  ?!  ‘'“’.'••'‘F  ««  S'-"-!. 


work  w  r  ’  will  probably  nin  iit 

♦erhil  Win  unsightly, 

rial  it  will  be  seen  Itbat  a  proniLsing  nuclens  fur  a 

Iho  new  iiidu.«tr,y  has  bimn  establi.slied 

nmier  •  *  ’T  uhservation  and  shaping  ear  next  is  de 
a^e  a,„ncd  to  run  at  rixir  of  train.  The  r^r  end  s 
uoM  l  D-cesimd  and  makiH,  a  wide.  Rl,eltt.red  platform 
h  ten  'nft  w  ^  h«  pleasant  weather’, 

itioii  Tn.  1  '""''’•hie  chairs  and  a  hand- 

gofsl  l“'"P-s*ttnd  in  the  renfre,  with  which  i* 

muli  :-"'"hined  a  writing-dt«k  and  seats.  This  rll  ,m 


V,  ”PP'‘a''an(M}  of  the  car  is  a.Kcl  ‘“‘‘‘P-wunu  in  tlie  centre,  witli  which  i* 

t  L  T"”!'""  h»e,  exc-ssively  camli  a  writing^csk  and  seats.  This  n  .m 


tlio  n«rw  form  of  vestibule  and  exteriors  of  ti... 
Pullman  standard. 

The  mail  car  ha.s  the  same  gi-ner-d  iir.Tu.r 
arrangement  as  otiiers  in  the  Exposition  '  r 
being  on  the  pattern  approved  by  the  P  o  'n. 
partment.  Tlie  car  is  planned  for  K,Mu.rai  ulf 
aix/uiid  .service,  and  is  therefopi^  pretty  evenlJ 
divided  in  ^aeo  into  three  par's,  sack  stot  i  v 
in  bulk,  bag  rack  distribution  and  letter  -imi 
paper  case  distribution.  The  car  is  sixty  f.s-t 
long  and  utilizes  the  entire  spa«>  for  work  •  th.. 

aToliTr.?*^  -?!"  ''•^‘ihme  platform,’ and 

a  foilet-wim,  with  hopper,  is  piN.vid.sl  011  th.- 
other  'Oils  arrangement  is  good,  heing  niudc 
^ssiblo  by  the  new  vestibule.  The  roof  over 
the  letter  case  end  is  of  fro.sted  skylight  gl-i-s 
which  seems  to  be  an  admirable  idea,  if  it  i-vi 
be  kept  from  leaking  at  joints.  The  letter  ind 
paper  cases  embixly  some  minor  improvcm.-iits 
of  d<‘tail  and  the  interior  finisli  is  flrst-cUiss  in 
all  respects. 

Tlie  next  car  is  called  a  “  day  coach, ”  on- 
taining  reversible  s-ats  of  ordinary  pattern  for 
fifty- four  persons  and  udditiona  accommodation 
for  ten  in  smoking-room.  ilie  s/>ats  arc 

covered  with  horse-hair  clotll  and  in  smok¬ 
ing-room  with  leather.  The  finish  is  Ver¬ 
million  wood.  Exceirt.  in  the  mutter  of 
sea^e,  the  luxury  and  e.xpens  v<>nes«  of  tliis 
ear  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  finest  parb.r 
cars  now  running,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sei-  wh  it 
purpose  Is  subserved  by  its  exliibition  other  than 
to  educate  the  public  to  mare  expensive  stand- 
ards  tlian  can  be  maintained  by  the  uvera'*-* 
railroad.  Tlie  parlor  car  wo  next  enter  Is  n.it 
subject  to  this  same  criticism,  as  the  public  are 
e-vpwted  to  pay  for  the  lavisli  outlay.  This 
car  is  superb  and  very  xvell  arrang.xl ;  the  chairs 
are  comfortable  and  covered  xvitli  a  beautif  il 
design  of  tapestry.  Tlio  enclownl  sc-ction  in  on  - 
end  is  a  good  feature.  The  toilet-rooin.s  ami 
entrance  passagi-s  are  tiled.  Attention  is  called 
to  be  a  decid.-d  improvement  in 
the  \V.  C  s. ;  these  are  similar  to  the  clos(-ts  ii-.-a 
in  dwellings,  etc.,  and  hax'e  cord  piill.s  for  om  u- 
iiig  flushing  valves.  (Plans  and  int.-ri-.r  vi.-ws 
of  the  Pullman  train  will  be  found  on  pag'.-s 
352-3,  October  issue.) 

OEN-EKAL  FEATrRE.S  OK  PfLL.V  VV  Ex- 
lllIUT.— MaikV  of  tliece  huv<-  been  coni- 
mi-.ited  (upon  in  the  running  dewerip-. 
tion  to  .save  spue-.  t>n.,  ,K,vel  fe.it- 
iire  18,  however,  the  geniTal  design  of  the  in¬ 
terior  section  with  the  flowing  cnrv.sl  lim-s  to 
ebire-story,  and  window  treatment  in  tli  -  latter. 

It(  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  Pullman  ('ompaiiv, 
as  originators  of  tlii.s  design,  have  befui  c-qii.'-d 

by  the  Wagner  Company.  _ _  / 

I  -Z]";'  H.vcikk-  Railway  Co. 

liibited  a  completi-  trans-continental  train  o>ffvi« 

I  cars.  -niese  xvere  di-sign.-d  ami  bniltylf  tb- 
compnnys  shops  in  Moirtn-al  and  nre>ifut(-Md.Hl 
to  represent  accurat.-ly  the  arraiii^.-iit  and 
quality  of  workmansliip  in  gi-nerafii.s.-  on  tlo- 
rirad  for  through  service.  Th«>/^t.-rioi-  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  natural  maIiogiin.v,  yfirni.sJiMl  without 
paint  :  its  effect  from  close  b.y  is  good,  but  friini 
a  (hstance  the  color  Ls  of  w  dirty  brown.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  He<-  what  benefit  is  deriv.-d 
from  the  iLse  of  ttliis  costly  wood,  and  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  paint  is  harrlly  likely  to  prove  an  ecan- 
emy.  It  is  well  known  tliiit  miwt  of  ns  an 
friainently  obHg.-d,  from  iiisiiHicient  shop  risiiii. 
notions  of  economy,  etc.,  to  run  eoacln-s  after  fJio 
varnish  has  ceasi-rl  to  Im>  a  protection  to  the 
paint  iinderneatli ;  the  latter,  however,  is  gi-ner- 
ally  in  good  enough  condition  to  piotect  the 
W0.KI.  If.  however,  the  paint  is  omitted,  it  is 
probable  that  the  wood  will  be  often  •iinprotecbsl 
and  absorption  of  moisture  n-siilt  to  itis  d.-tri- 
ment.  Tlie  dimensions  of  the  various  cars  will 
bo  found  in  the  table.  llio  entire  train  is 


^ErC.  /  r' f -3 . 


1^  Wagner  Train.-A  complete  h-ain  for  8i)ecial 
I  liigh-class  service  was  sliown.  It  consisted  of, 

I  first,  a  combination  baggage  and  buffet  smok- 
I  ing  car;  second,  a  parlor  car;  third,  a  compar - 
ment  sleeping  car ;  fourth,  sleeper  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  open-centre  type ;  fifth,  dining  car.  Figs 
'  4  to  8  give  the  general  plans  and  dimensions.’ 
pie  length  of  the  cars,  72'  over  sills,  would  have 
.  been  called  extreme  a  few  years  ago,  when  67 
was  looked  upon  as  standard,-^^*  the  exigencies 
of  mcieased  luxury  have  demanded  the  increased  I 
length,  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  seating  and  sleep- 
I  mg  accommodations.  Entering  baggage  car  at 
front  of  train,  we  first  come  to  the  baggage  com- 
partment ;  this  is  quite  short,  but  20'  long,  I 
and  will  hardly  allow  for  the  needs  of  more 
than  three  sleeper  loads  of  passengers.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  car  is  finished  in  Circassian  wal¬ 
nut,  treated  in  the  colonial  style  of  decoration. 
The  wood  is  warm  in  tone  and  the  effect  is  ex- 
o^dingly  pleasing.  More  space  than  usual  is 
allowed  the  barber  shop  and  bath-room,  and  tlie 
convenience  of  arrangements  in  these  leaves  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  desired.  The  tiled  floor  here  and  in 
the  toilet  rooms  throughout  the  train  is  a  new 
feature  and  gives  one  the  impression  of  cleanli¬ 
ness.  although  its  durability  is  an  undetermined 
question.  Tlie  leather  upholstered  chairs  and 
sofas  in  the  smoking  compartment  are  handsome 
and  cool  looking,  but  the  ba(*8  appear  hardly 
high  enough  for  the  utmost  comfort  in  the  loung- 
mg  attitude  assumed  by  man  at  his  ease. 

In  the  parlor  car  we  find  a  new  feature  in  a 
^parate  reading-room  for  ladies,;  this  is  beauti- 
fully  finished  in  English  oak  and  provided  with 
comfortable  chairs,  bookcases,  etc.  Tlie  small 
i  bufl'et  next  the  above  would  be  of  use  when  this 
car  runs  separate,  but  does  not  seem  necessary 
in  a  train  of  this  kind.  The  chairs  and  sofas 
I  in  the  main  compartment  are  of  a  design  not 
generally  seen  on  railways,  and  give  the  car  a 
pleasing  appearanoe  of  roominess  and  novelty. 
Toward  one  end  of  the  car  is  placed  a  curteined 
enclosure,  which  may  be  made  en  Irely  private 
and  which  has  a  separate  toUet-room. 

Tlie  compartment  car  shows,  perhaps,  the 
most  mark^  departure  from  previous  etandarda 
of  any  in  the  train.  It  has  b^n  the  rule  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  crowd  ten  compartments  in  a  70-foot 
car,  and  even  (hen  its  earning  capacity  is  not 
upon  a  par  with  the  ordinary  sleeper.  In  the 
Wagner  72-foot  car  there  are  but  seven  state¬ 
rooms,  four  of  which  are  of  the  ordinary  type 
containing  a  section  with  upper  berth,  and  three 
are  two  sections  long.  Two  of  these  large  corn- 
par  tmente  have  but  one  couch  apiece,  and  the  ( 

I  third,  two  couches;  these  make  unusually  wide  ' 
and  comfortable  beds  by  dropping  the  hinged' 
Backs.  The  two  large  rooms  have  each  a  private 
toilet  and  bath-room,  and,  as  a  whole,  represent 
the  height  of  luxury  attempted  in  regular  ser- 
vioe.  A  novel  and  really  excellent  fijrm  of  raov- 
^lo  partition  is  placed  between  the  adjoining  i 
action  state-rooms;  this  folds  in  the  cen  re  andl 
back  out  of  the  way,  giving  large,  airy  room 
and  18  an  improvement  of  the  old  form  of  sliding 
door,  winch  is  always  sticking. 

The  “  open”  sleeper  is  a  ten-section  car,  with 
^o  communicating  state-rooms  and  a  buffet 
interior  of  this  car  is 

trti^  “ahogany  and  (he  selection  for 

,  trimmings,  etc.,  together  with  the  heavy  style 
produce  the  impression  ww- 
I  lanted  by  its  cos  linees.  The  stati-rooms,  how- 

I  oJ  wo?ra';^“^oir""  “ 

successful 

wel  as  fi  G  impression  It  produces,  as 
ell  as  for  Its  admirable  arrangement.  The 
^hmvy  carved.  English  oak  wood-WOTk.  with 


celling  in  ivory  and  gold.  Is  exceedingly  rich. 

Oh  one  side 

nns  k  ’’i.®  ***0  ‘’OS*  yo*  devised 

‘h^o'y  common  practice.  Thel 
to  of  draped  oompartments  at  end,' 

®  little  privacy  to  special  parties  in  din-| 
ing,  is  good.  The  fine,  large  serving  room  and 
loG  ^«servo  special  attention,  and  are  ad¬ 
mirably  arranged  provided  with  extra  con-t 
venienc««.  Attentftm  is  ateo  called  to  the  so^ 

I  arate  wine,  fruit  and  meat  ice  boxes,  which 
I  ekJs'^nd  method  for  refrigeraHon.  The 

^  “'■®  ^cially  imported' 

Features  op  TRAix.-Speoial 
■  aims  are  made  on  the  ceiling  decoration  ;  it  is 
I  JA,® "'opo  work,  in  raised  and  decorated  patterns 

;  consider  it  a  success;  its  effect  is  heavy  and 
I  ur^^^it^^^®  character  of  the  struot- 

ure ,  It  IS  associa  ed  in  one’s  mind  with  plaster. 

work,  and  as  such  leaves  a  dls- 
trSeL^t  ®'^:,  The  general  decorative 

treatment  of  wood-work  and  furnishings’ 

I  exSnrl*?®  beautiful  and  in 

Twriu  decorations.  The  applique 

I  I  rench  gilt  brass  work  found  in  the  Louis  XVI 
;  cars  are  especially  beautiful,  and  it  m?y  be  r^: 

I  hhsui’able  for  railway  service ;  it  will 

j  proi  e  a  perfect  nuisance  to  keep  clean,  and  when 
'  ®®"®“«'y^detract  from  the  ap- 

,  of  the  car.  Some  further  remarks 

'  m  J^®i  features  of  this  train  will 

mtte  f-LvkT'  Cons'ruotively,  the  oars  present 
ittle  which  is  new,  but  they  represent  the  latest 
improvements  tending  to  increase  tlie 
strei^  and  resistance  of  the  cafj  such  as  com- 


wesldeiit  Llncolu's  Private  I’ar. 

■Editor  RAiiiROAS  Car  Journal: 

1  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  and  a  iiumljer 
jof  others  asking  for  drawings,  etc.,  of  the  pri- 
iVate  oar  built  for  Presid^t  Lincoln  during  the 
[War,  I  will  state  ^tliat  all  I  have  is  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph.  The  sketches  of  connect- 
jing  running-gear  I  have  made  from  memory.  I 
give  you  below  my  history  of  the  car. 

At  the  time  1  wrote  to  “  Locomotive  En- 
aineering”  I  csnected  the  car  would_be  exliibited 
lat  the  Columbian  Exposi'ion.  I  have  just 
learned  that  Mr.  B.  P.  Lamason,  the  designer  of 
the  car,  died  about  a  year  ago,  so  the  writer 
is  the  only  living  person  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  building  of  the  car.  Mr.  Lamason 
was  superintendent  of  all  oar  work  of  the  United 
States  Military  Railroed  tif  Virginia.  The  aliop 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Mannassas 
Gap  Railroad,  located  at  Alexandria,  was  used 
by  the  Government  for  building  and  rei)airiug 
cars.  A  long  Government  shed  waS'  added  to 
the  shop  for  car  work,  of  which  the  wrtter  was 
foreman.  I 

Some  time  during  the  year  186.i  Superin,-i 
tendent  Lamason  either  conceived  the  idea,  ori| 
had  received  instruction,  to  build  a  private  car! 
for  the  use  of  the  Pi'osidont.  The  work  was  bc- 
gdn  in  November  of  that  year,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  February,  1865.  Tlie  car  was  do-; 
signed  for  the  general  use  of  the  President,  and 
not  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
him  to  and  from  the  front,  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  ;  neither  was  tlic  car  cased  inside  with  iron ' 
as  has  been  stated  by  some  writers. 

The  car  was  completed  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  assassination  of  the  President.  On 
the  day  the  President  was  assassinated  Gen.  J. 
H.  Devereaux,  Superintendent  of  Tranfportation, 
pud  Mr.  Lamason  were  awaiting  a  reply  to  an  In¬ 
vitation  sent  the  President  to  take  a  ride  in  the 
car  the  next  day,  April  15,  1865.  The  first  trip 
it  ever  made  was  to  bear  President  Lincoln's 
lifeless  remains,  with  those  of  his  son,  which 
had  been  disinterred,  from  Washington  to 
Springfield,  Ill. 

I  After  the  car  had  been  finished  it  was  photo¬ 
graphed  by  the  Government  photographer,  from 
»  copy  of  which,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
iwriter,  the  accompanying  cut  is  reproduced. 


circle,  wore  the  words  “United  States.”  Car 
was  ornamented  in  gold,  but  had  neither  number 
nor  name  except  as  just  described.  A  very 
good  idea  of  the  hand-railings,  etc.,  on  ends  of 
oar  can  he  obtained  from  the  accompanying  out. 

lAnuMum  Jwd  neraonal  charoe  of  .the  car 
m  the  funeral  tram,  and,  as  the  Tuuuing-gcilr 
was  so  different  from  cars  then  in  use,  it  was  at-i 
tended  by  one  man,  having  with  him  a  supply, 
of  duplicate  parts,  tools,  etc.,  to  facilitate  re-i 
pairs  in  case  of  accident.  , 

Wlien  the  car  was  re.'urnod  to  Alexandria  it 
was  still  draped  in  black  crape,  wliicli  was  re¬ 
moved,  carefully  boxed,  and  sent  to  tlio  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  The  writer  hud  the  honor  of 
attending  personally  to  tliis  work,  and,  in  spite' 
ol  orders  to  the  wntrary,  a  amall  portion  of  tlio 
drapery  was  seoufed,  which  he  slill  has  in  his 
I  possession,  us  well  as  a  block  of  wood  from  tlie 
ea'ufahme  on  whieli  rested  tlio  body  of  the  dead. 


1  betlevo  that  the  car  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  O/impiiuy,  liaving 
lieard  some  'time  ago  that  tlio  ear  was  on  tliat] 
line,  and  was  to  be  reconstructed  and  taken  to  | 
tlio  World’s  Fair  for  exliibit.  Yours  truly, 

W.  II.  H.  PRICE,  M.  O.  B. 

E.  T.  V.  &  G.  Ry. 

November  11.  Atlanta,  Ga 

(We  are  informed  by  Mr.  J.  II.  McConnell, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Union 
Pacific  system,  tliat  tliis  cur  has  been  used  on 
tliat  road  as  an  outfit  oar,  and  at  present  is  iuj 
a  very  dilapidated  condiUou  from  wear  and  lack, 
of  paiut.  In  May  last  it  was  reported  tliat  ne-jt 
gotiatioas  were  ponding  with  a  view  to  tlie'' 
restoration  of  the  oar  for  purpose  of  exliibi-’” 
tion  at  the  World’rf  Fair,  but  tlio  proposition! 
evidently  did  not  materialize.  In  coimection, 
witli  the  project  "ow  on  foot  to  secure  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  num  ■  s  collections  of  railroad  e«e 
hibits,  of  teolmical  and  hIs‘’orical  interest,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  include  this  valuable, 
relic  possessing,  as  it  does,  %o  tragic  and  mo- 
mentous  a  history.— Editor.) 


tfETAILS  OP  TRUCKS^  PRESIDF.NT  LINCOLN'S  PRIVATE  C^. 


^siSlTOL®ro.iiAiii’! 

I  -  ■  A  CoMij 

I  ^  Salt  AgalBst  It  to  Recom  for  aj 
<  Passeimer's  Loss.  ■  inKtii 


oea.^. 


I  Th«  City  Court  and  Saprama  Court 
Hava  Deoidad  That  Thera  Are  Somo 
Oronhda  for  the  Caae,  and  It  la  Now 
jP^^Wa  a  Jury  in  the  Former  Tribunal  ’ 
Tbe'ttauara  Injunction  Caae  Ar« 
j  ^ad~X,ouU  Stavana  Fined  $160  for 
I  BaaUnff  a  Chinaman- 

There  la  a  case  now  on  trial  in  the  city 
I  wUtoU  may  In  the  end  decide  the 


The  Yestibnle.  lurw  they  can  be  stained  tlirou^hoiit  if’lTnisTled 

.  -  white  wood  or  wood  of  a  similar  character, 

A  COMING  AND  INCREASING  FACTOR  IN  CAR-j  tiic  Sttiiio  as  the  car  interior,  and  shellaced  aiui 
Painting.  j  varnJHhed.  Tlio  white  wood  HlientliiiiK  and  end 

That  the  passenger  car  veHtibule  is  a  com  *1'"'*'  *“  handily  in  tlie  sum.‘ 

ing  institution  on  lomo  roa^ind  a  yet-to^C f ^  produced  with  little 
Increased  one  on  many  others  where  it  is  already ' 

in  use  to  some  extent  is  evident  from  the  B‘ate-1  /'^ 

iTK'uta  of  leading  car  builders  and  rolling  stock  f  y]  A<>Cie-c^  <- - 

men.  So  tlie  Master  Car  Painters  may  as  well .  '  SJ.  &  - 

Dron?rli”Ld’LGw’'in?w^  The  fam ions  English  high-speed  locomotive -vames 

ss  »'dts  ™Tr’”r:  «' 

voire  in  the  paint  shop.  which  Mr.  Winby,  its  designer,  claims  is  superior  to 

The  writer  attended  the  regular  monthly  meet,  "“y  ®“8**«h  or  American  engine  ever  built,  ie  to  be 
Unit^  StttesTlof  ®*  ♦hej  put  into  service  shortly  upon  the  Chicago  Milwaukee 


TOWb  Which  may  in  the  end  decide  the  United  States  Hotel  TSoston  NWcm^l.  c  Tono 

Habiltiy  to  Its  patrons  of  the  Pullman  the  subject  for  the  evening’s  diMllSion  beiiigl*.^*'  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  It 


Company  in  this  state.  !  “  Jlio  R'lations  Between  the  Permanent  Wav  passenger  service  between  those, 

,  coucte  ''  *"  Bepartmenfs,  ”  members  ^r.  Winby  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to 

Inl  form  wnr  h  -u ‘J  'J?  "T  being  P««ent  and  partici-  get  up  a  trial  of  speed  between  his  and  some  other 

.  in  a  lornj  which  will  lest  the  question  to  pating  in  the  discussion,  the  oiiestinn  hAino-  i.  i  ■  ,  "'^“or 

tome  degree,  at  least.  The  suit  is  tjiat.  oJT.  opened  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lauder,  supeHntondent  ro"®  engine,  preferably  the  New  York  Central 

j  Miss  Ellse  Martin,  of  Hampton  county,  ing  stock.  Old  Colony  Railroad.  During  the  d>3-  Columbia  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 

,  South  Carolina,  against  the  Pullman  Car  bate  one  member  charged  upon  vestibuled  trains  ^“rks,  now  in  freight  service  on  the  Milwaukee  road, 

;Comrwny  for  «(1 .000  damages  for  a  lose  ibe  increased  wear  upon  the  permanent  way,  or  the  Queen  Empress  of  the  London  &  North-Weet- 

,  austalued  by  her  while  riding  in  one  of  as  frogs,  switches  and  rails  at  curves,  by  the  ern  but  annarnnilv  on  tho  u  .  . 

j  tbo  company’s  cars  in  this  state.  rigid  condition  of  tho  train  and  the  eon^eqUnt  the  ground  that  such  a  test 

‘  The  events  which  led  up  to  the  suit  binding  and  friction  of  the  trucks  at  ^°”1‘1  really  prove  nothing,  there  has  been  no  aooept- 

V  trjiurfiiii’ed  about  eighteen  months  aco,  points.  Tills  called  forth  an,  emphatic.  rejoindqr,  ®“°®  challenge.  Such  a  test  as  is  now  settled 


The  matter  has  been  very  little  in  tho  and  the 


.  austalued  by  her  while  riding  in  oi 

ttho  company’s  cars  in  this  state. 

‘  The  events  which  led  up  to  the 
truuilliied  about  eighteen  months 


12,  *"bj*'‘'*  ^°r  the  evening’s  discussion  being|_-,,  L 
Tlie  Relations  Between  the  Permanent  Wavi  “ 


Toatro'^t^"  aKnneVS  ra"u™ad““c“  I  JonstrSetion^o/Se  rrnnl.rnL^lLni'!;  ^“‘“®  *“ 


tween  ^viinnih  and  Macon.  Slio  had  a  luteraTmXon^  r -ill  ‘be  railway  public  at  large  than  any  single  test 

lahave  had  about  ^750  worth  of  diainonda  ripidity  of  the  traia  was  really  an  argument  in  ©xpeota  or  not,  the  value  of  his  type  of  engine 

“'e  rails,  as  the  indepen-  'wiU  be  more  definitely  determined  than  in  any  other 
;  ‘w»rr^K  !  a.u/tr  ^n^rersra«tog  '  V  everexhibited  a  more  abiding 

tomakogSSrthe  tos?  and^’shd  ^  h  Produced  f  wea^  upon"  the  ^®®‘8“  “  “>  “ 

[•Siuit.  that  had  been  laid  *0  “  wind  pressure,”  for  want „^®®‘®*^® ‘®®‘ greater  ardor  than  has  Mr.  Winby 

t  '  BOMB  MEBIT  IN  THB  OASB.  I  “  better  rwison.  would  be  measurably  avoided;  ‘b®  present  instance. 

i  '  Not  only  Judge  MaoDonell.  but  tha  su- 1  “"“  be  concluded  with  a  strong  plea  for  thb  - -  , 

Ipreme  court  too,  oridontly  believed  there!  'ostibule  as  a  means  of  safety  to  travellers  also,  The  “Columbia”  the  speoial  fast  locomotive  built 
I  was  somo  merit  iu  the  case.  A  demurrer-  ‘b«t  his  wife,  as  incrcdiblo  as  it  might  kv  rhA  Rniha,;,.  t  ™  *■  w  i  •  uu 


l,have  had  about  triiO  worth  of  diamonds  rigiaity  ot  tJie 
•{iind  jewelry,  besides  some  mousy.  She  '  favor  of  less  w 
took  the  sachcl  into  her  berth  with  her  (  dent  swaying  n 
,•  when  she  retired,  but  in  the  morning  it  i  and  the  mnnen 
had  disappeared.  The  companji  refused  Til  tlitoht? 
to  make  good  the  loss  and  shd  entei-ed  ^ 

f-SPit.  boon  1 

t  ■  BOMB  MEBIT  IN  THB  OASB.  i  <'f '}  better  rW18< 

'  Not  only  Judge  MaoDonell.  but  tbo  su- 1  ‘^'"^bu 

preme  court  too,  evidently  believed  there !  '  estihule  as  a  r 
was  somo  merit  in  the  case.  A  demurrer  ■  saying  that  hie 
to  the  suit  was  filed  by  Senator  Barrow,  seem,  was  in  a 
who  represented  the  Pullman  compaBj  vestibuled  cars 
And  tbo  demurrer  was  overruled  sunnose)  this  an 
,tUt  Judge  MaoDonell.  The 
ABestlon  of  the  demurrer  was  “  Jj®®;?; 

taken  to  the  supreme  court  by  the  l-a 

defehdant  to  the  suit,  and  that  judloiafy  knew  nothing  i 
austaiaed  Judsre  MacDoaeUs  whieh  praotl- 


si^nirw^rinT trah?oT8^mrdozen  w  ‘J*®  Baldwin  Looo  motive  Works  is  now  in  frsightf 

vestibuled  cars  (well  back  toward  the  rear,  j*®^^*®® the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  road  in  order  to  get 
suppose)  this  summer  on  whieli  a  wreck  occurted;b®r  ‘“t  o  condition  before  entering  the  fast  passenger 
-  a  ‘“b  “head_^nd’’  eollimon-in  which  several  iservioe  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  It  baa  been 

LZ  ’‘;:i^Mng  VoiH  \fuJ;firshZead  P"' 

In  the  papers  (ho  next  morning  {probably  beingrb®*®"  by  the  road,  but  on  the  authority  of  general, 
in  her  berth  asleep) ;  and  “  I  hope,  ”  said  he,  “  tol  ®aD’g®r  Earling  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  suohr 
live  to  see  every  car  in  which  passengers  are  present  intention.  The  present  arrangement  ie  for 


wmanded  the  case  to  a  Jury.  in  her  berth  asleep) ;  and  “  I  hope;  ”  i 

,^z‘H!sKr^fwdSsis“^  ihet^buT _ 

i;-4  o’clock  in  the  afternoom  The  motion  ?5  ??‘®vY.  .**! .‘''®''®  Mr.  Marden,  M.  C.  B. ' 


was  argued  by  Senator  Barrow  on  the  ®f  the  ritchbi 
;iground  that  the  declaration  was  d»-  inoiit  of  .Mr.  I 
teottva  and  did  not  set  forth  a  cause  of  good  thing  for 
action  as  It  failed  to  show  negligence  of  ’•  hanker  after 
any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

At  4  o’clock  Judge  MaoDonell  overruled  "  ‘ 
the  motion  for  non-suit,  and  the  case  went  ana  lor  i 

to  the  jury.  Judge  Harden,  representinsr  Pfuctical  as  at 
I  tha  plaintiff,  took  up  the  case  in  the  nf- ;  last  wntinierit 
ternoon,  and  argued  that  the  company  or  I  im-rcly  rep 


the  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  followed 


inoiit  of  Mr.  Lauder.  Mr.  Adams  IbellevoffTr a  ^ 

good  thing  for  through  trains,  though  he  did  not  |  yO  / 

‘•hanker  after  it”  liiinself  personally,  as  there  f  J  /  ’  »  Jp 

was,  among  other  objections,  decrea.s-<l  veiitlhi-  I  - - 


ternoon.  and  argued  that  the  company  or  I  merely  report  thi-se  things  as  of  inten-at  to 
nerf^*^ocou^t8  of  the  berths.  Senator  "  in  the  paint  shops,  as  an  indication  of 


ner  from  occupants  of  the  berths.  Senator  ’j;"  m  wio  paint  snops.  as  an  indieati 
Barrow  will  argue  the  case  for  the  cum-  ""at  is  in.  st<tre  for  them.  At  nreeeut. 
pany  this  morning  at  10  o’clock.  year  s  passenger  car  is  in  our  shop  having 

.  huh-s  put  on.  Ten  new  vt-atibiikxl  i>a« 

y.  Q-  ,  /J  _ 5  b"iB  at  I’ullman’s  (wide  vestibulw), 

y  «7,  Bddeil  to  our  equipment  this  season.  Ih 
,  T  nn  ttahtv'  ®®'®rnl  baggage  and  Other  cars  Wore  SO  oqii 

THB  PtriiLMAN  CO.  BIABIiX.  ^1^,  coHipuny’s  shops. 

ICiBa  Nartia  Oats  a  Verdlot  for  tha.  ‘!'®  “‘“th-r  of  fini.shing  vestibiihf 

Loss  of  Her  Honey  and  Jewelry.  writer  has  liad  us  yet  but  little  experieiiM 

The  city  court  has  decided  that  the  ‘“c  bas  made  them  to  conform  as  nr 

Pullman  Sleeping  Car  Company  is  liable  to  the  interior  of  the  ear,  and  usii 

under  the  Georgia  laws  for  the  loss  ofl  ®  hmshirig  varnish  in  them  as  lie  do 
property  of  jiassongers  where  proper  dill-,  !;  ®^  ‘be  ear,  on  aceount  of  tl 

teMce  Is  not  exercised  by  its  employes.  '  g.Z  .iZl  ri  ^  * '®-''  *®/  ’’Ynl* 

**In  tba  esse  of  Miss  Eflse  Marlin  vs.  tba^  doors  thrown  open  so  much.  Tli 

Pullman  Company,  the  jury  yestetday'  body  isilor  and  striping  is  carried  around  tl 
twidered  a  verdict  for  #fi35  damages  in  of  the  vefrtibjile  (the  “  full  enclosed,  wide 
favor  of  the  piaintlff.  Miss  Martin,  it,  jg  j,„ro  alluded  to),  aiidllie  r-iid  of  tli 

'"""f  I-'’"”,'™  •*  ‘'r' 


iminiiut  fiomA  money  and  alo^of  Jewelry,  .,  »  •  .  *7  «  Arv/iwMn  mv.  naiy  iwi  tn 

whil^a^’eling  in  one  of  the  company's  <''e  vestibule,  including  door  posls,  and  is  (in 
sleepiPR  cars,  on  the  East  Tennessee  road,  (i-shed  in  the  saiiie  way  as  the  interior  of  the  car 
hetiveen  Savannah  and  Macon,  about  18| (which  is  usually  in  iiiahogany.  If  tlic  dooi 
reontbsage.  She  introduced  testimon.y  to  )>,«,•»  on  the  old  cars  to  wliicli  vestibules  uw 
Bbowttat  bef  »»®be Ijas  elt^r  lost  orllg^,^^  left,  they  are  scrais-d  down  to  tli, 
^coZs  not  used  by  the  company  ^toj  ‘''®  ®'<1  Paint  is  hiiriicd  olf,  ant 

SSvontsucb  theft.  The  company  was!  fdained  mahogany  color  to  (oiifurm  to  the  n-si 
rwuresented  by  ex-Senator  Barrow,  andi  of  the  fliiisli.  Df  course  there  is  the  altcrnativ, 
,j,e  plaintiff  liy  Judge  Harden.  The  easel  of  painting  them  over  the  old  paint,  with  a  nui. 
will  probahlyo*  (wealed  to  the  aupremo  iiogaiiy  ground,  and  graining  tlu-iii,  but  tliii 
emirr.  -  would  lx*  apt  to  g,.'t  Hakcd  off  as  pussengi-rs  went 

in  and  out  with  liagu  and  iimiirellas,  etc.,  iti 
♦heir  hiinds.  Graining  can  be  used  on  any  othei 
parts  not  siisci-ptihlo  to  stains.  On  haggug. 


Kauon  111  I  iNDiATiAi-oni-s,  Iiid.,  Jan.  4. — [Special.] — 
ut.  11.  Inst  -I iidgc  Woods  today  placed  another  one  of  the 
dug  vesti-  ]j.  .J.  Mackey  linos  in  the  hands  of  u  reeeiver, 
l>assong<‘i  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  (air 
Iw),  were  I  line),  wilhits300milesof  tracks,  beiugturned 
Besides,  ,  over  to  E.  O.  Hopkins  and  James  H,  Wilson. 

'  'I’ite  applicalion  was  made  by  Thomas  Barret! 

and  James  H.  Wilson  on  behalf  of  the  cred- 
nil.-s,  the  j^ors  and  stockholders.  I(  is  alleged  that 
enc-e.  so  ijslS^.OOO  interest  on  the  Ijonded  debt,  due 
s  near  as  jan.  1,  is  uniiaid,  and  that  $500,000  of  the 
using  (he  flouting  debt  is  past  due.  It  is  also 
^  d(x-s  on  claimed  the  road  is  unable  to  pay 
if  the  e.x-  operating  expenses  and  has  pledged 
>v  linvinir  securities  for  a  temporary  loan  ut  a 

Til..  .....  i  great  sacrifice.  The  road  in  bonded  for  .$10.- 
1(1.  (iw  000,000.  This  move  today  leaves  D.  J. 
itt  the  eiio  j  Mackey  in  control  of  only  the  Evansville  and 
ide^VlM^  Indianapolis  and  the  Feoria,  Decatur  and 
if  the  car  Evansville  roads,  which,  it  is  given  out,  will 
itcrior  of  likely  follow  the  air  hue  in  a  lew  days.  Mr. 
id  is  (in-  Hopkins,  one  of  the  receivers  named,  has 
f  +1i..  ...ii.*  '  been  actively  identified  for  twenty  years  with 
I  Til,  car,  t|,g  administration  of  tho  Mackey  system  of 
file  door  railroads.  Oen.  James  H.  Wilson,  the  other 
luiles  lire  f  receiver,  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  j 
n  to  the  of  the  construction  of  tho  railroad  of  which  I 
olf,  and  be  has  been  placed  in  charge,  and  also  of  tlie  | 
I  the  ri-st  Gatro  and  Vincennes  and  other  roads,  and  was  i 
tcriiiLtiv-i  ®  prominent  cavalry  officer  during  the  re-  i 
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_ .  .  /^B, 

A  highly  interwiting  ’  '*,  (yiM)«  in  his  valiia})la  paper 

paper  in  another  coh.mnj  "L .1*'’“'  '  “ 


of  this  issue  i 


vontilatiiig  these  palAfi's  oh  ■'^^■heels.  The 
one  re-  •  reader  must  not  infer  from  this  omiadon  on 
Geo.  |1  his  T^-t  that  no  cause  for  criticism  existed*. 

(rip- ;  O  (j 


\  Passenger  Train 
Equipment  at 
the  World’s  Fair. 

cently  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  4  his  pai-t  that 
Gibbs,  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  C.,  M.  <t  [ 

St.  P.  lUy.,  before  the  tV^-dstern  Hail  way 
Club.  W’hile  being  in  the  main  a  descrip¬ 
tive  article,  and  one  well  worthy  of  preser-  the  ATCHISON  receivership 

Ivation,  it  contains  some  notable  criticisms,  - 

chief  among  ^vhich  aie  those  upon  the  ex-  ^he  list  of  insolvent  railways  was  increased  with 
cessive  weight  and  the  ov4jr  elaborate  dec-  startling  effect  on  December  23  by  the  announce- 
■  oration  of  the  modern  American  jiassenger '  nient  that  receivers  had  been  appointed  for  the 
I  car.  The  contrast  shown  in  his  tabulated  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Company  and  its 
‘  statement,  between  the  Old  Colony  day,  proprietary  line  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 
’  coach  with  a  dead-weight  per  passenger  car-  common  understanding  seems  to  be  that  the 
ried  of  8-13  pounds,  and  the  Wagner  com-’ I  entire  Atchison  system  of  9, :145  miles  is  included 
partment  sleeper  with  100,000  pounds  for  in  this  action,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  re- 
the  accommodation  of  but  13  passengcitj,'' ceivership  is  confined  to  the  A.  T.  &  S.  P.  proper 
giving  aU-average  of  over*8,000  pounds  per  l  with  its  branches,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 


seat,  is  very  marked ;  and,  while  being  an 
'  extreme  case,  is  indicative  of  the  tcc.lcncy 
to  increase  of  weight  without  regard  to 
carrying  and  earning  (capacity.  Of  the 
pa.ssengor  cars  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair,' 

,  one  car  (a  Pullman  dining  car)  weighed  no^j 
*  loss  than  114,000  pounds,  13  averaged  over 
100,000  pounds,  and  as  many  as  24  out  of  a 
total  of  31  averaged  over  91,000  pound.s| 
each.  Surely  these  are  suggestive  figures’ 
when  taken  into  consideration  beside  the 
question  of  motive  power  and  the  laws  of  in- 
eitia.  What,  one  naturally  asks,  is  the 


cisco  railway,  aggregating  about  6,000  miles,  leav¬ 
ing  nearly  3,400  miles  not  placed  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court.  *  The  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  Colo¬ 
rado  Midland,  Gulf  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  a- 
So  uthern  Californi|  continue  to  be  operated  by 
their  own  offices,  as  before,  although  they  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Atchison  company. 

The  immediate  cause  for  the  application  for  a  re¬ 
ceivership,  which  was  made  with  the  assent  of  the 
directors,  was  the  inability  of  the  company  to  meet 
pressing  obligations  in  the  form  of  coupon  interest 
and  loans  on  collaterals  aggregating  110,200,000. 

President  Eeinbart  states  that  until  within  a  few 
limit  to  this  weight  according  to  existing  days  the  management  was  confident  of  securing 
methods  of  construction  and  sources  of  rno-  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  the  company  over  the 
tive  power?  Mr.  Gibbs  does  not  give,  in  his  payments  due  January  1,  but  the  death  of  chair- 
tabulated  statement,  figures  which  wUl  cn-  man  Magoun  followed  by  renewed  attacks  upon  the 
able  us  to  draw  a  comparison  between  .4mer-  company’s  securieties  which  were  to  be  pledged  to 
iean  and  foreign  practice  in  this  feature  of  secure  the  loan,  made  it  evident  that  the  needed 
car  construotion ;  perhaps  it  would,  in  any  cash  could  not  at  this  time  be  secured.  The  ap- 
cvent.  be  superfluous,  as  it  is  well  known  pointment  of  receivers  protects  the  interests  of  the 
that  the  European  system  is  characterized  by  bondholders  and  stockholdei's  against  proceedings 
extreme  lightness.  There  is  something  sig-'  by  individual  creditors  and  pi-events  the  disintegra- 
nifleant  in  the  criticism  with  ■whicS  Mr.  tion  of  the  system.  As  two  of  the  three  re- 
-Glblia  ploses  his  jeaper^  ^  it  is  presented  in,  ceivers  are  respectively  president  and  general 
mBr-advahbb-  copy  issued  by  The  I  company  it  is  evident  that 

Railway  Club.  As  published  in  the  dubs,  „„  j  tant  change  will  be  made  in  the  manage- 
proceedings  (in  which  orm  we  lepnnt  it  . 

the  iKTtment  question  Who  pays  for  haul-|  , .  j  a-  a  i  a  j 

ling  the  increased  dead-weight  around  thd  public  is  concerned,  continue  to  be  operated  as  a 
country  ?”  is  omitted.  This  question  shuula  whole, 

hot  be  difficult  to  answer,  but  is,  as  wo  havg  The  property  covered  by  the  court’s  action  is 
said,  significant.  An  examination  of  substantially  as  follows:' 
table  shows  that  the  best  example  of  light-; 

ness  ill  car  construction,  as  evidenced  by  thd  Miles.  Bonded  Debt.  Capital  stock, 

miinlioi*  rfif  dc^d-W'ilfht  DCr  nasJ  Atch.  Top.  &Sao.  Fe  Rd.  4,582  $232,000,000  $102,000,000 

numhci  OI  poui  ms  OI  nt«a  w.agni.  per  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  1,32H  45,259,000  2«,:«0,000 

seiiger  carried,  i.s  that  of  the  day  coach  ex-i  - -  - 

[hibited  by  the  Old  Colony  Railnxid,  which.*  $271,259,000  $i2S,300,000 

weighs  843  pounds  per  passenger.  This  The  aggregate  of  bbrids  and  stock  involved  in 
figure  wxj  bdieved  is  still  further  reduced  N .  gigantic  failure  is  over  1^05,500,000— a  much 
the  standard  day  c*oafhes<of  the  Huston  &  ^  ,,  ,  ,  , 

AlLuy  and  tho  Fitchburg  railroads.  greater  amount  than  that  covered  by  any  re¬ 

in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the  pa]ace|  ceivership  ever  before  instituted, 
cars  exhibited  at  the  Expo.sitdon,  Mr.  Gibbrt  While  the  action  now  taken,  which  has  for  a 
[justly  characterizes  it  as  “  a  fine  example  ofl  feared,  will  of  course  depreciate 

but  if  Er"/ and"LSlo  I™  n'^connec:;  the  prices  of  securities  the  embari-assment  doubt- 
tion  with  railroad  eciiiipment.”  Indeed,  it  less  should  be  considered  temporary  and  as  prepar- 

iould  apptar  that  in  those  cars  the  buildcra  atory  to  better  conditions.  President  Reinhart  de- 
ivo  invirt-d  Ruskin's  injunction  to  dares  that  “tEe~ Atchison  system  as  a  whole, 

ont  the  construction  and  not  construct'  tno  .  ,  i,  co.  r  ■  jo  oi  -i 

nanwnt.”  The  increasing  use  of  textUa  including  the  St.  Loumand  San  hranc^co  Rail- 
fiirics  for  the  upholstering  and  dcH-orationl  road  and  other  auxiliary  lines  (including  9,345 
:  palace  cars  is  in  utter  defiance  of  the  lawa‘  miles  of  railroad)  is  amply  able  even  under  the 
’  hygiene.  ’Ehe  modern  slopping  car  is  tha  present  adverse  conditions,  to  earn  a  safe  balance  I 
yslum  of  bactena  and  bai-.illi.  Ihis  is  soi  ,  -i  n  j  t.  -'  j  ■  i-  j 

:  much  by  reason  Jofi  tihe  dWhVulty  ,>ff  above  its  hxed  charges,  and  as  it  is  now  relieved 

causing  ite  furnishings  as  on  account  of  from  the  pressing  demands  of  its  floating  debt  and 

thojr  pecailiar  iwlaptability  for  tho  receptianj  better  times  are  to  be  expected,  the  property  willl  O  Q 

aiW_  retention  of  disease  genius.  Nothing  jj^yg  (.jjance  to  prove  itself  profitable  in  tho  end.:  ^  O 


Mr.  Albert  Benton  Pullman  died  Deo.  18,  at  Bla  homo, 
"Ingleslde,”  near  PJvanston.  He  had  been  confined  to 
his  bed  for  a  week  past,  and  while  hla  Illness  was  re¬ 
garded  as  critical  the  end  was  not  looked  for  so  soon. 

ITie  deceased  was  bom  at  Anbnro,  N.  Y..  Oct.  lo, 
1.S2S.  and  was  educated  In  the  public  schools  of  that 
place.  Before  he  hod  reached  manhood  he  removed  to 
Albion.  N.  T..  where  he  engaged  In  the  hnsiness  of  enh- 
Inetmaklng.  Here  he  married  Miss  Kmlly  Bennett.  In 
1847.  and  In  the  following  year  went  to  Grand  Bapids 
Mich.,  and  entered  the  furniture  business.  Tn  1S!59  he 
I  went  to  Chicago  with  his  brother.  George  M.  Pullman, 
and  the  two  crganlzed  a  firm  and  engaged  In  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  buildings  to  the  proper  street  levels.  His 
first  venture  In  sleeping  car  building  was  In  1800.  and 
he  continued  In  It  for  27  years,  filling  for  25  years  the 
position  of  second  viee-president  of  PnllTuan's  Palace 
Car  Company.  Tn  1887  he  retired  from  active  participa¬ 
tion  In  the  management  of  the  company,  and  has  passed 
the  remainder  of  hla  life  since  In  travel  and  at  hla 
hcautlfnl  home  near  FJ-vanaton.  His  wife  died  In  1890, 
Air.  Pullman  ■was  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  family 
that  have  made  their  names  so  famous  In  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sleeping  cars.  TTnderatandIng  as  he  did  every 
detail  In  the  art  of  cahlnetmaklng  he  was  able  to  super¬ 
intend  the  detalla  of  the  construction  department  oT  the 
I  vast  Pullman  Indnstry.  He  leaves  two  daughters.  Mrs, 
Craeme  Stewart,  and  Miss  Emma  Pullman.  Tn  addi¬ 
tion  are  four  hrothers.  George  M.  Pnllman.  Bev.  B.  TT. 

,  Pnllman.  of  Baltimore;  Bev.  .Tames  M.  Pnllman,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Charles  L.  Pnllman,  of  Chicago. 


'Jlic  Long  Island  Ballroad  has  ordered  5.5  new  passeii- 
'ger  coachixs  of  the  I’lillinan  Company.  The  coaches  will 
he  full  size,  with  tlie  improvi'il  auloiiiatic  WwHnghouse 
air  itrakes,  Milh'i-  plntfonns  and  couplers,  and  all 
the  latest  improviauent  In  tnieks  and  running  gear. 
'Hie  interior  will  he  finisliefl  In  light  woods  with  dark 
upholstery  and  bra.ss  finishing,  large  windows,  and  com¬ 
fortable  seats.  The  exterior  Is  lo  bo  painted  dark  ma¬ 
roon,  the  standard  color  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 


President  Bacon,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest¬ 
ern,  has  received  from  the  Pullmans  a  new  private  car 
which  is  called  “Virginia.”  It  Is  of  the  combination 
pattern,  75  feet  6  Inches  long,  and  the  Interior  is  finished 
In  vermilion  and  satlnwood,  trimmed  with  embroidered 
leather. 


The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  placed 
In  the  hands  of  iinvlvers  Dts-.  2.3,  President  Reinhavl. 
.lohn  .1.  McCiiok  and  .Joseph  C.  Wilson  being  appointed. 
-nx-elvcrs.  ,  ^ 


Three  hnndretl  men  have  resumed  work  at  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  shops  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Cur  Com¬ 
pany. 


The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company’s  train  which  was 
e.xhlhited  at  the  World’s  Fair  has  started  for  Cafiforrhi 
where  It  will  be  shown  at  the  mlSter  e.xSuou 


■,  .i  Jicre  can  6e  no  better  pro'3n)rtH?^ 
Wess  ofthe  Mehling  Combination 
ILar  and  of  the  satisfaction  which  it 
given  than  the  fact  that  the 
“  Big  Consolidated  ”  has  now  about 
fifty  in  use  and  the  “Little  Consol- 1 
idated ’•  about t wen tv-fi VC 
advantages  over  thcljld  middle  aisle 
car  are  acknowledged  bv  the  man¬ 
agement  of  these  two  roads  as  weU 
-as  by  their  patrons  and  employees. 
It  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time 
\yhcn  other  cities  will  see  and  appre¬ 
ciate  these  advantages  and  the  Meh- 
ling  Combination  Car  will  lie  found' 
an  very  many  street  railroads  out- 
!idc  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Mehling.  the 
nventor.'and  Mr.  S.  D.  Dodge  of  this 
•ity  arc  the  sole  owners  of  the  patent 
uid  the  offices  are  at  45  and  4t5  Wil- 
ihirc  Building.,  in  this  citv. 


!  Patrons 


The  liability  of  railway  and  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies  does  not  extend  to  the  point  of  paying  pas¬ 
sengers  damages  for  lo.ss  and  fright  caused  by 
'train  robbers,  it  seems  by  a  case  just  decided  at 
'Seattle,  Wash.  As  the  result  of  a  raid  on  a  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  train  in  November,  1892,  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  riding  with  his  family  in  a  Pullman  car, 
was  robbed  of  about  $900,  and  his  wife  who  was 
ill,  is  declared  to  have  suffered  a  severe  shock.  For 
these  things  the  plaintiff  asked  $25,000  as  damages, 
but  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants* 
I  evidently  holding  that  travelers  cannot  throw 
I  off  all  risk  or  responsibility  upon  the  carriers.  It 
j probably  occurred  also  to  the  jury  that  the  pas- 
.sengers  surrendered  no  right  to  defend  their  per¬ 
sons  and  property  when  they  entered  the  train. 


tion  as  a  summer  or  winter  car, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  neccss- 1 

ity  of  having  a  supply  of  open  i  .  — - - - 

summer  cars  which  would  have  to  !  Clevi 
be  stored  during  the  winter  months.  MEHut 

A  further  object  was  to  secure  a  car  , 
which  would  be  easier  to  get  in  and  IGemtleme.x: 

out  of  and  would  save  time  in  loading  ,  We  have  n 

and  unloading  pas^engers.  With 

this  end  in  view,  Mr.  Mehling  dc-  for  it,  at  leasi 

signed  a  car  having  an  aisle  on  one  Ihiore  of  thei 

side  and  seats  running  iransversely  placed  an  ord 

from  the  aisle  to  the  other  side.  Thus  pieets  the  api 

passengers  could  be  carried  facing 

always  the  way  the  car  goes  and  not '  Eai 

facing  each  other,  as  is  necessary  int 

a  middle  aisle  car.  The  door  at  each  ' 

end  of  the  aisle  together  with  one  or 

more  doors  on  the  side  next  to  the 

aisle  renders  entrance  and  exit  to 

cars  speedy  and  unobstructed.  A 

step  extending  the  entire  length  of 

the  car  on  the  side  on  which  the  aisle 

is,  also  increases  the  carrying  ca- 

pacitv. 

The  windows  in  the  car  were  large  ^  |j 

and  when  open  on  both  sides  and 
front  windows  down,  the  car  was  a  ^|| 

most  delightful  summer  carwith  this  ill 

advantage  over  the  ordinary  open  |l 

car,  that  in  case  of  a  cool  evening! 


year  ago  the  federal  aonrt  at  Topeka  dissolved  the 
motion  restraining  the  Missonri  Kansas  &  Texas 
n  using  any  sleeping  oars  except  those  of  the  Pnll- 


OQiODani 


*  Keferring  to  a  bear  attack  on  the  Pullman" 
[Stock  by  a  Wall  street  speculators’  organ,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  financial  writer  says  : 

■  The  only  trouble  with  this  is  that  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  statement  that  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  actual  facts.  The  Pullman  company  has 
been  in  advance  of  probably  any  other  industrial 
I  company  in  the  country  in  feeling  the  effects  of  a 
'  better  outlook,  and  has  already  secured  several  im¬ 
portant  contracts  for  building  new  cars.  It  only 
’  last  week  secured  from  the  Long  Island  railway  a  con¬ 
tract  for  $250,000  worth  of  new  coaches.  Instead  of 
the  number  of  its  employes  having  been  reduced  to 
1,000  they  have  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  increased 
to  4,600.  The  company  is  a  creditor,  and  not  a 
borrower  in  the  money  market,  and  least  of  all  great  | 
companies  in  the  country  perhaps  can  the  charge  be  { 
made  against  it  of  stock  watering.  Every  dollar  of  its 
capital  represents  a  dollar  actually  paid  into  the  ! 
company’s  treasury  by  stockholders.  _ _ _ _ j 


THE  MEHLING  CAR: 

(Side  out  showing  arrangement  of  seats) . 


S’CSEA  CONriBKS  THE  BEPORT. 


;  ■  SPrrrsBi-BO.  Pa.,  Jan.  3.— [Siiecial.]— First 

ITT! —  »>regldent  Jainei<  MsCreu  of  the  Ponn- 
iii  railroad  company  says  the  published 
from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  that  the  Penu- 
ia  company  has  obtained  control  of  the 
lia  systoui  is  correct.  The  latter  con- 
f  the  Torre  Haute  and  Indianiipolis  and 
liOuis,  Vandaliaand  Terre  Haute  lines, 
asked  today  whether  any  changes  will 
de  in  the  management  of  the  lines  Mc- 
laid :  *•  There  will  bo  no  change  in  the 
[ement.  W.  R.  McKeen  remaius  Prosi- 
ind.  the  line  will  be  operated  as  it  was 
.  The  new  feature  is  the  election 
cond  Vice-President  .T.  E.  Davidson 
iird  Vice-President  -T.  T.  Brooks  of  the 
ylvania  company,  together  with  myself, 
ircsentation  on  the  Vandalia  Board  of 
ora  since  we  obtained  the  control  of 
'the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  road.  The 
'St.  liouis,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  road, 
running  from  the  State  line,  has  remained 
bul  propeWy,  though  for  a  short  time  after 
the  coitotructiun  it  was  leased  to  the  Vandalia 
line.”  Regarding  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and 
iiWestern  road  Mr.  McCrea  said  the  i’ennsyl- 
vania  company  had  for  a  long  time  been 
^ner  of  a  large  Interest  in  its  securities,  but 
Hie  load  bud  not  been  absorbed  by  tlie  I'eun- 
sylvanin  and  will  continue  to  he  operated  us 
ail'bldeDundent  linej,  ^  ^ 


There  was  a  peculiar  cate  tried  before 
Judge  Elsinger  yesterday.  It  was  ouA 
in  which  H.  J.  Reicht,  an  upholetereis 
sued  the  Pullman  Gar  Company  for 
$74.25,  which  amount,  be  claimed,  was  a 
month’s  wages  due  him.  Reicht  was 
represented  by  Judge  D.  A.  O’Byrne,  and 
Hon.  W.  W.  Osborne  representra  the  car 
company. 

Rmcht’s  teetimony  eetablished  the  fact 
that  ho  did  not  work  for  the  Puilman 
Oar  Company  at  all.  In  August  last 
when  the  Central  railroad  was  catting 
down  expenses  Reicht,  who  was  in  its 
employ,  was  laid  off  indefinitely.  A  few 
days  afterward  the  Pullman  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  repair  work  is  done  by  the 
Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  railway, 
wanted  a  man  to  do  some  upholstery 
work.  It  inquired  of  the  Central  rail¬ 
road  by  telephone  if  it  could  spare  a 
man  for  a  few  days. 

This  the  Central  could  not  do,  but 
mentioned  Reicht.  Later  on  Reicht  was 
told  by  one  of  the  men  to  go  to  see  Mr. 
Flpet,  the  agent  of  the  car  company,  as 
be: wanted  a  man.  Reicht  called  on  the 
agent,  who  sent  him  to  Mr.  Gefken,  the 
master  mechanic.  Reicht  came  too  late 
to  get  the  place,  as  Mr.  Gefken  had 
already  employed  a  man. 

A  few  weeks  afterward,  Mr.  Fleet  says, 
Reicht  sent  a  bill  to  him  as  the  agent  of 
the  Pullman  Car  Company  for  $15,  which 
amount  he  claimed  was  due  him  for  the 
time  he  lost  in  trying  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  No  attention  was  paid  to  it.  A 
month  afterwards  Reicht  went  before 
Judge  Elsinger  and  instituted  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  secure  $74.25,  as  one  month’s 
salary  due  him  by  the  Pullman  Car 
Company. 

The  company  refused  to  pay  the 
amount  Reioht  admitted  that  be  did ; 
not  work  for  the  company  at  all,  but  | 
based  his  snit  on  the  fact  that  he  had  | 
lost  a  whole  month  in  an  attempt  to  get , 
employment  from  the  company,  'rhis: 
put  an  end  to  the  case.  Judge  Elsinger  1 
said  if  he  bed  known  the  facte  the  case 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  trial. 
Judge  O’Byrne  made  an  argument.  He 
I  took  the  position  that  corporations  are 
always  against  poor  men  and,  in  view  of 
the  time  Reicht  had  lost,  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  some  compensation.  Mr.  Os- 
'  borne  did  not  epeak  at  all.  Judge  Elsin- 
ger,  in  giving  hia  decision,  said  :  _ 


.  railroad  mechanic  with  an  inventive . 
1  of  mind  is  giving  his  attention  to  ’ 
safety  of  the  men  on  the  engine 
in  the  mail  and  express  cars  that 
Ik  the-  forv^ard  part  of  every  first- 1 
i  train,  says  the  “RiUJwny.  Ace.”J 
R  novelty,  coverea  by  a  patent  only  a  | 
'  weeks  old,  is  from  the  Pullman  | 
ps  and  Is  in  the  form  of  a  tender'' 
sMed  with  a  vestibule.  One  of  the 
jUipal  claims  of  this  device  to  general 
ibtenco  U  its  supposed  efficiency  in 
mg  off  train  robbers. 

M  efficiency  of  the  vestibule  in  pre- 
psg  telescoping  is  an  idea  which  nas 
im  concurrently  with  the  develop- 
It-  of  the  vestibule  itself,  and  the 
lances  of  accidents  in  which  its  use 
;  prevented  injury  or  even  shock  to 
Occupants  of  the  cars  so  protected 
'o-been  ma^.  But  ths  necessity  of] 
similar  protection  between  i 
nnmd  car  and  the  locomotive  tep- 
inert  ^dangerous  ^oiut  in  all  l 

■kfOMttlon  of  3  to  1  in  colfieions  t>c-1 
■paswenger  trains,  has  up  to  the ' 

coMi^eration  ^to  produce  aiiyt 
■Bh  resnlt  Yet  it  would  seem  as  I 
■I  men  who  spend  their  lives  in' 
■Hag  express  and  post  offices  are] 
^■Hly  exposed  to  dangers  enough 
■f  oeing  exposed  to  others  which] 
^^mentaole.  The  tender  vestibule ' 
■1^  a  long  way  towards  solving 
■mlern  of  the  open  platform  upon] 
■  baggage  and  express  cars,  since  i 
■Mlosed  platform  of  the  vestibule 
■■  no  convenient  lurking  place  for 
Krkobbers  or  tramps. 

H .  usefulness  of  the  vestibule  as  a 
0  device  has  been  demonstrated  by 
L^erest  tests.  It  is  stated  that 
Kite  no  instance  on  record  of  tlie. 
^^■Qg  of  cars  provided  with  these, 
■DhS,  and  that  not  a  life  has  ever' 
In  a  PuUmau  vestibuled  car 
Hiu  end  or  a  rear  end  collision. 
■Eteteider  vestibule  makes  It  prac- 
Impossible  for  either  the  tender 
to  be  lifted  into  a  position 

Bi  can  telescope  the  other, , 
it  of  the  convenience  with 
eavy  braces  may  be  ap- 
■ength  may  be  as  muiffi 
that  of  the  ordinary  car 
the  shock  of  a  head  end 
reatpr  at  that  point  than 
d  the  rear  of  the  train, 
in,  mail  and  express  clerks, 
lew  will,  with  this  device, 
lly  the  same  degree  of  se- 
sseugers,  and  the  most 
id  accessible  foothold  for 


Shoes  te  dispensed  with. 


Xoms  gailg  <il0bt-§nn0frat,  Saiixrba^  P[0rnhtg,  gjeambtr  0, 1S03. 
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THE  RAILROADS. 


Vontllntlon  of  Pns^eneer  Cara. 

IProm  the  RsIlroaQ  C»r  Joarnal. 

The  Master  car  Builders'  Association  is  on 
record  as  haTlns  at  last  determlnod  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  solution  of  that  ancient  and  much- 
vexed  guestton  of  the  ventilation  of  pas- 
senecr  equipment.  Wo  say  "on  record"  ad¬ 
visedly  for,  althouch  this  proplem  has  been 
before  the  association  since  lb70,  no  salls- 
factorv  and  practical  solution  of  It  has  yet 
been  oflered  by  the  committees  which  have 


_ ._jt  year  a  crisis  was  reached  by 

the  fact  that  tha  committee  appointed 
to  report  on  thla  subject  tn  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  aubiect  of  steam 
heattni;  tailed  to  make  any  report 
whatever.  It  waS  conceded  at  the  cooventlon 


_ _ I  eailslaoiory  Investigation  of  .  . 

various  aspects  of  the  question.  With  a  view 
iherelnre,  to  assure  some  tangible  result 
from  the  labors  ot  the  association  la  this  di¬ 
rection,  the  two  subjects  have  bean  disasso¬ 
ciated  and  allotted  to  separate  comm^lliees. 
This  action  may  certainly  no  regarded  as 
having  been  taken  with  a  view  ol  InsUllng  on 
a  report  being  made  at  the  next  convention, 
and  it  it  lor  this  reason  that  the  association 
baa  placed  itselt  "on  record"  as  about  to 
present  some  feasible  plan  to  remedy  tho  ex¬ 
isting  evils  and  detects  ol  passenger  car  ven¬ 
tilation. 

Thla  Is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratuiatloa, 
for  It  Is  generally 


Solvinor  tlie  Problem  of  Veiitl latlon 
The  phenomenally  heavy  travel  ovee 
American  railways  In  the  last  few  months  has 
resulted  in  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
complaint  and  comment  on  the  querstlon  of 
venlilatlon  of  cars,  tlnquestlnnably,  ode  of 
the  greatest  preventives  ol  traveling  In  thl.s 
country  In  real  comfort  comes  from  the  poor 
ventilation  of  cars.  "Wothlnf  has  impressed 
me  more  during  the  past  summer."  said  the 
Passenger  Trafflc  Manager  ol  a  road  that  has 
handled  thousands  of  passengers  during  me 
I>ast  six  inonihs,  "than  the  detective  ap¬ 
pliances  for  ventilation  now  placed  In  ibe 
pa.ssenger  coaches,  oven  In  the  finest 
trains.  Our  equipment  is  as  good  as  that 
ot  any  oiner  road  running  Into  .si. 
Louis  or  Chicago,  and  yet  I  always 
feel  after  taking  even  an  hour's  ride  in  one 
ol  our  coaches  as  though  I  had  been  abut  up 
In  a  light  room  one  baa  oliher  to  take  the 
- ipcrature  as  ha  nnds  It  or  to  open  ' 


Siiooea*ful  Tent  of  »  Car  Ventilator. 

A  practical  test  ot  the  Knapp  device  tor ' 
ventilation  of  passenger  cars  was  made  on 
Wednesday  hlght  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  Omaha.  By 
permlsalon  of  General  Manager  Dodd¬ 
ridge  and  under  the  supervision  ol 
Mr.  frank  Bearden,  nuperintendent  ol  the 
Locomoilve  and  Car  Departments,  the  device 
was  attached  to  coach  170  ol  the  Misjourl 
Pacific,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  night  ex¬ 
press,  and  the  claims  ol  the  St.  Louis  Inven¬ 
tor  were  fully  susiaieed.en  route.  The  smok-' 
log  car  was  selected  lor  this  test,  and  the 

gatentee  aud  Asst.  Supt.  Barlleit,  of  Mr. 

earden's  department,  were  aboard  to  watch 
tbe  device  In  operation  as  the  train  went 
spinning  along  at  me  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hour.  The  Ven  llaCIwg  vaivo  was 
opened  after  the  car.  well  filled 
with  paesnoaers,  bad  remained  closed 
tor  some  little  time  and  the  fresh  air  soon 
took  tbs  place  of  the  foul;  In  fact,  the  car  was 
entirely  cleared  of  smoke  In  two  or  three 
mlnntes.  The  resnlts  and  operation  ot: 
the  device  fully  demonstrated  the 
possllLtlliy  of  Insurlni'  perfect  ven¬ 
tilation  and  pure  air  for  aoy  car 
to  which  the  device  may  be  applied, 
•eqgers  were  gratified  to  know  that 

reliable  Missouri  Pacific  Company  Is _ . 

It  has  been  In  the  past,  on  the  alert  lor  the 
Introduction  on  lu  extended  system  6l  the 
most  approved  devices  ih<t  may  contribute 
comlort  to  the  traveling  public. 

Car  ventilation  la  now  toe  leading  topic  ol 
diaeuealon  among  all  tbe  master  car  bulldora 
of  tbe  country,  and  circulars  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Car  Builders'  Association 
Committee  to  all  the  superinteDdeots  ol 
ear  nepartmenta  calling  lor  Iniorniar'-- 


metliods  In 


ventilation 


1  In  I 


It  ot  cinders  i 


profitably  turn  ht; 
11. iiroductlon  or  a  sy 
that  win  purify  the  ai 
allowing  cinder.i  lo  co; 
giving  every  passenger  a 


■The  Pullman  and  v. 


!  ordinary  coaches  but  i 


!  practlca^Il^^  e 


Bilous  de'ei 


_ _ ,  _  nuisance  to 

discredit  to  prevallli 
construction.  More  tl 
mechanical  otneers 


nitted  that  VI 


recently  visited 
see  mo  World's  Fair 
road  systems,  bps 
imperfections  of  our 
sped  to  venlllatloD. 
a  report  was  made  by 


le  ad- 
ition. 

_ ^ssengor  and  a 

methods  ot  car 
me  ol  the  mauy 
ropean  railroads 


vontllnilon  of  all  the  cars.  7  hero  is  now 
stem  ot  auloniutlc  heat  regulation  In  u.s« 
lany  largo  buildings  in  the  Cast,  .inu  per- 

Bled  to  service  iiwegard  to  vcnillacton. 

neve  that  a  lortiinu  nAvaiis  me  man  'who 
evolve  a  system  of  ventilating  cars  Dial 
enable  a  man  to  enioy  Ills  railroad  lour- 
a.s  ihough  ha  was  In  his  own  parlor.  ’  ’ 


of  passenger  equipment,  looking  _  _ 

plete  report  at  the  next  Convention.  Tbe 
eommitiee  says;  “Tbe  oommitlee  on  ventila¬ 
tion  of  nassenger  equipment  Is  very  anxious 
to  mage  that  pan  ol  its  report  which  bears  on 
past  exporlmenis  and  present  practice  a  thor¬ 
ough  one,  so  that  It  can  profit  as  much  as 
possible  by  past  failure  and  success  In  mak. 
Inc  Us  recommendations  as  lo  tbe  best  lines 
,to  work  on  In  the  future,  ana  therefore  urge 
that  all  members  receiving  this  circular  ol 
Inquiry  will  answer  the  questions  fully  and 
promptly,  thereby  greatly  assisllng  the  com¬ 
mittee  In  Its  dimcultWork. " 

The  Knapp  device  will  cut  an  iroporiani  fig¬ 
ure  In  the  deliherationa  ol  the  next  Conven¬ 
tion.  It  consists,  substantially,  of  a  T- 
sliaped  pipe  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  tbe  car  through  the  floor  thereof,  and  to 
the  opposite  extensions  of  which  are  se¬ 
cured  two  long  fiarlug  pipes  extending 
perhaps  one- third  the  -length  of  the  car. 
During  the  motion  of  the  coach  In  one  direc¬ 
tion,  tbe  outside  air  rushes  with  a  speed 
equal  to  that  ot  the  car  through  the  flaring 
pip-s.  but  In  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  car  moves,  aud  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  reaches  the  T-sliaped  extension  at  the 
center  ol  tbe  ventilating  device,  the  velocity 


passenger  cars  In  re- 
As  long  ago  n.s  lb7t 

,  _ _ _  -  committee,  and  again 

1M74  a  highly  valuable  and  compreheo- 


has  recently  patented  a  device  for  th 
ven  mat  Ion  of  cars  which  Is  pronounce 
succfiss  by  those  experts  vtbo  have  t 
trouble  to  look  Into  U.  The  appllunc 


of  tbe  current  becomes  accelerated  In  r-.- 
r  portion  to  the  amount  o^  contraction  the  ' 


._o  amount  o  _ 

If  said  extension  hae  o' 
,e  flaring  pipes 


rayy  Cj-/) 

- ...  - 

'f  SLEEPES8.  “7 

The'public  generally  think  it  the| 

'  correct  thing  to  kick  at  all  corpora- 
Uionsbut  more  e.specially  do  •  they] 
deem  it  their  peculiar  prerogative  to 
do  so  against  railroads  and  sleepily 
cars,  and  especially  the  latter.  They 
deem  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for 
night’s  rest  on  swift  wheels  and 
downy  couch  perfectly  outrageous' 
and  cuss  the  whole  outfit  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  service.  Do  these  men  ever^ 
stop  td  think  of  the  great  convent 
ience  this  service  is  to  them?  Couldj 
they  after  a  sleepless  night  transact, 
business?  Eor  a  night  trip  on  day| 
coach  would  mean  that. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  ^ 
engaged  in  legitimate  business  and) 
looked  at  from  a  proper  businei^l] 
standpoint  is  one  of  the  greater) 
conveniences  of  the  nineteenth  cen^ 
tury.  It  is  a  boon  to  travelers  an^ 
the  service  is  one  of  the  institutional 
of  this  country  to  fill  the  heart  of  thet 
American  people  with  pride.  \ 

Those  who  ride  in  Pullman  carJi 
surely  get  their  money  back.  The 
service  of  the  company  is  excelientl 
and  the  attention  of  the  employes 
unrivaled. 

Money  spent  in  this  way,  is  well 
I  e,xpended  and  should  be  parted  with 
without  regret,  for  it  saves  bodily 
fatigue  anil  enables  us  to  meet  our 
business  engagement  with  a  content-! 
ed  mind  and  invigorated  body.  '  ' 


"W  m ~  lii  m  .-m  •  mi  ■'  -Tsa" 


“tai 


Smiis  gailg  #l0lrf-gtm0cradt,  SaittrUrgg  ggorimtfl^gmttJrer  9^1^ 


THE  RAILROADS. 


Vontllatlon  of  Paa^entcer  Cars. 

IFrom  the  RallroeQ  Our  Joornel. 

I  The  Master  Car  Builders'  Assoclatloa  is  on 
record  as  bavins  at  last  determined  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  solution  of  that  ancient  and  mucb- 
vezsd  question  of  the  ventilation  of  pas¬ 
senger  equipment.  We  say  "on  record”  ad¬ 
visedly  for,  althoush  this  problem  has  been 
before  the  association  since  ll<l70.  no  satls- 


—  Snooeawlat  Teat  of  »  car  Ventilator. 

A  practical  test  of  the  Knapp  device  for  | 
ventilation  of  passenger  cars  was  made  on 
Wedneaday  bight  on  the  Missouri  Paciac  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  Omaha.  By 

permlaalon  of  General  Manager  Dodd- 
!  ridge  aud  under  the  supervision  of 

Mr.  rrank  Bearden,  superintendent  of  the 
Locomoitve  and  Car  Departments,  the  device 
was  attached  to  coach  170  of  thoMlriourl 

- — Pacific.  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  night  ex- 

:  I  press,  and  the  claims  of  the  St.  Louis  Inven-. 

sjsna  ,  I  'I  tor  were  fully  snsiaiaeaen  route.  Thesmok- 

- — 4 - ; - I — Ing  car  was  selected  for  this  lest,  and  the 

=  '  ■■■-:- 1  patentee  and  Asst.  Supt.  Harlleit,  of  Mr.  i 

Bearden’s  department,  were  aboard  to  watcU 
the  device  in  operation  as  the  train  went! 

-  tplbnlng  along  at  the  rate  of  forty  milesi 

-  an  hour.  The  von  llaileg  valve  wast 

solvlntr  the  Problem  of  Ventilation  opened  after  the  car.  weM  filled; 
The  phenomenally  heavy  travel  oveS  ,omV*lu?rtlmo  Jnd  thfVrSSh  al?  s“o*SS 
American  railways  in  the  last  few  months  has  took  the  place  of  the  foul;  In  fact,  the  ear  was 
resulted  In  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  eotlrely  cl»red  of  smoke  In  two  or  three' 

/.AMnLinr  anH  AAranian.  aa  miootes.  TUo  resolts  sod  oporailoh  oft 

complaint  and  comment  on  the  question  of  device  fully  demonstrated  the 

ventilation  of  cars.  Unquestionably,  ode  of  i  possltility  of  Insnrlnr  pertec'  veu-' 
the  greatest  prevsntivss  ol  traveling  la  this  i  «l«t{<>n  and  pure  air  tor  any  car 
country  In  real  comfort  comes  from  the  poor  **0  which  the  device  may  be  applied.  Pas- 
ventilation  ot  cars.  ■•Notnlnt  has  impressed  •«!V«ore  were  gratified  to  know  that  the  old 
me  more  during  the  past  summer,”  said  the  reliable  Missouri  pacific  Company  la  now.  as 
PssssuBer  Traffic  Manager  ot  aroadihathas  «  has  been  In  the  past,  on  tte  alert  for  the 
handled  ihousknds  ol  paasengsrs  during  the  Introduction  on 'te  eiia^od  eystom  of  toe 
past  six  months.  ”lhan  the  detective  ap-  sPPrhThl  dsVices  thflt  may  contribute 

pliances  for  ventilation  now  placed  In  ihe  to  the  traveling  public, 

ps.ssenger  coaches,  oven  In  the  finest 

trains.  Our  equipment  Is  as  good  as  that  <il«e“»«l<»»BJo'iK»*ilho  master  car  bulldera'. 
ot  any  otner  road  running  Into  bl.  the .  country,  and  circalars  have  been  ad-i 
Louis  or  Chicago,  and  yot  I  aiwayi  Hressed  by  the  Car  Builders’  Association 
fe-l  after  taking  even  an  hour’s  rids  In  one  Committee  to  ail  the  superintendeots  ol 
of  our  coaches  as  though  I  had  been  Shut  up  'w  departments  calling  lor  Inlormatlon 


I  open  a  win-  ot  passenger  ei 
r  cinders  snd  a  P>^®  ‘ 


the  next  Convention.  T 
"The  oommiitee  on  ventll 
equipment  is  very  anxio 


elated  and  ailottod  to  separate  comm^ltteea.  ' 
This  action  may  certainly  oe  regarded  as  , 
having  been  taken  with  a  view  of  Insisting  on  , 
a  report  being  made  at  the  next  convention.  , 
and  it  til  for  this  reason  that  the  association 
hat  plactd  itself  "on  record”  as  about  to  , 
present  some  feasible  plan  to  remedy  tho  ex- 
feting  evils  and  detects  ot  passenger  car  van-  ! 

This  Is  a  matter  for  sincere  eongratulatlou.  { 
tor  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  ventilation  , 
fe  the  one  serious  de'ect  In  our  otherwise  ad-  ^ 
ralrable  system  of  passenger  accommodation. 
Vantllation  Is  alike  tho  bugbear  of  tho  car 
builder,  a  nuisance  to  tho  pstsengor  and  a  , 
discredit  to  prevailing  rootbode  of  cor  . 
construction.  Mora  than  one  ot  the  many  , 
maebanreal  omcers  of  European  railroads 
Who  have  recently  visited  this  country  to 
see  the  World's  Fair  and  study  pur  rail¬ 
road  systems,  bps  sever'dy  crltlolsod  the 
Imperfections  of  our  passengef  cars  in  ro- 


glv°ng“very’pa88eh^r  a‘hnrd  coTrt“  .Vpwork  d'n  th  the  future.  aW therefore  urge 

•Tho  Pulittian  and  Waanor  cars  are  a  little  ***®*  ®*'  members  receiving  this  circular  of 
better  than  the  ordinary  coaches  but  thev  Inquiry  will  answer  the  questions  fully  and 
are  uothltfiz  to  boast  of.  A  system  to  be  a  prompUy.there^by  greatly  assisting  the  com- 

succoes  must  oe  Practically  automatic,  for  Work. ^  ^ 

untier  the  present  plan  of  having  but  one  The  Knapp  device  will  cut  an  important  fig- 
brakemaii  to  a  seven  or  eight  coach  train  it  is  ”re  in  ^e  deliberations  of  the  next  Conveu- 
a  physical  iniposslbillty  tor  him  to  look  after  tlon.  It  consists,  subsiahtlally,  .  ol  a  f- 
the  ventllaiion  Of  all  tL  cars  'l^ere  is  now  Shaped  pipe  communicating  with  the  Interior 
a  system  of  automatic  beat  regulation  In  use  ®*  through  the  floor  thereot,  and  to 

In  many  Urge  buildings  in  the  East,  ana  per-  ^he  opposite  extensions  of  •which  are  se- 
haps  somotblng  or  the  same  sort  comd  ee  «ured  two  long  flaring  pipes  extending 
adSotea  to  service  in  regard  to  ventilation.  ^ 

I  r  nnlnsB  thnt  the  tirnbUm  ts  hAYnnd  mn  bnt  During  the  motion  Of  tue  coacn  In  ono  dlrec- 
1  believe  that  a  tortuiic  awaits  lEe  man  ’who  ®'‘‘  f“*he9 


itezperlmenii  and  preaent  practice  a  thor- 
gh  one.  so  that  It  can  profit  as  much  as 
sslble  by  past  failure  and  success  la  mak. 


7^^  Sr/fA'.  ^ 

I  goitfally  ^ 

ftcorrect  thing  to  kick  at  all  corp^i^  , 
I  tions  but  more  especially  do  ' 
deem  it  their  peculiar  prerogative  te 
do  so  against  railroads  and  sleeping 
cars,  and  espfecially  the  latter.  .Ttaqr 
deem  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ter 
night’s  rest  on  swift  wheels  and  I 
downy  couch  perfectly  outragesi^ 
and  cuss  the  whole  outfit  of  the  MI-1 
I  man  service.  Do  these  men  wW 
stop  td  think  of  the  great  cou^it^ 
ience  this  service  is  to  them? 
they  after  a  sleepless  night  transi^R 
business?  Eor  a  night  trip  on 
jcoach  would  mean  that. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  H 
engaged  in  legitimate  business  aifl 
looked  at  from  a  proper  busiaol 
standpoint  is  one  of  the  grealM 
conveniences  of  the  nineteenth 
tury.  It  is  a  boon  to  travelers 
the  service  is  one  of  the  institutBB 
of  this  country  to  fill  the  heart  of 
American  people  with  I>tide.  .  ’ 

Those  who  ride  in  Pullman  cat) 
surely  get  Iheir  money  back,  Tli| 
service  of  the  company  is  excelieM 
and  the  attention  of  the  employes  tl 
unrivaled. 

Money  spent  in  this  way,  is  wffil 
I  expended  and  should  be  parted  with 
without  regret,  for  it  saves  bodily] 

,  fatigue  and  enables  us  to  meet  oM 
business  engagement  with  contain 
ed  mind  and  uivigorated  body.^^T  -iW 


real  opening  ot  said  ezienslon  has  o' 
the  end*  of  the  flaring  pipes. 


JPams  gailg  (Stobt-gemotrat,  Sadttttbag  gjc«mlrtr  189S. 


THE  RAILROADS. 


Ventilation  of  PRa<.enc;er  Cara. 

IProD  the  Railroad  Oar  Journal. 

The  Master  Car  Bulldera'  Association  Is  on 
record  as  haying  at  last  determined  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  solution  of  that  ancient  and  much- 
vexed  question  of  the  ventilation  of  pas¬ 
senger  equipment.  'We  say  "on  record*’ ad¬ 
visedly  lor,  although  this  problem  has  been 
before  the  association  since  lb70.  no  satis¬ 
factory  and  practical  solution  of  It  has  71  ' 


S'nooeaofal  Tent  of  si  Car  Ventilator. 

A  practical  test  of  the  Knapp  deylcetorj 
ventilation  of  passenger  cars  sras  mods  on 
Wednesday  hight  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  be¬ 
tween  8t.  Louis  and  Omaha.  By 
permission  of  General  Manager  Dodd¬ 
ridge  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  rrank  Bearden,  auperintendeot  of  the 
Locomotive  and  Car  Departments,  the  device 
was  attached  to  coach  170  of  theMlsiourl 
Pacific,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  night  ex¬ 
press,  and  the  claims  of  the  St.  Louis  Inven¬ 
tor  were  fully  suslalaetlen  route.  The  smok-' 
log  car  was  selected  for  this  test,  and  the 
patentee  and  Asst.  Supt.  Bartlett,  of  Mr. ' 
Bearden's  department,  were  aboard  to  watcU 
the  device  In  operation  as  the  tram  weng 
spinning  along  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hoar.  The  ven  llaflag  valve  was! 
opened  after  the  car.  well  filled: 
with  passengers,  bad  remained  closed' 
for  some  little  time  and  the  fresh  air  soon 
took  the  place  of  the  foul;  In  fact,  the  ear  was 
*_.i — .1 — oj  smoke  In  two  or  three' 
resntts  and  operation  oft 
fully  demonstrated  the 
1  Insuring  perfect  —  ' 


entirely  cleared  of  smoke  1 

miantes.  The  - — ’ 

the  device 
possUlllty  c 

Illation  and  f-..  ...  ... _ _  ... 

which  the  device  may  be  applied.  Pas- 


1  offered  t 


the  committees  which  have 


_ It  In  hand.  Action  on  the  matter  has 

drifted  along  for  years  In  a  desultory  sort  of 
way,  until  last  year  a  crisis  was  reached  by 


whatever.  It  waS  conceded  at  the  cooventton 
that  the  two  eublects  covered  so  wide  a  Qeld 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  a 
final  and  satisfactory  Investigation  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  question.  With  a  view 
therelnre.  to  assure  some  tangible  result 
from  the  labors  of  the  association  m  this  di¬ 
rection,  the  two  eublects  have  been  disasso¬ 
ciated  and  allotted  to  separate  cominlttees. 
Tbls  action  may  certainly  no  regarded  as 
having  been  taken  with  a  view  ol  Inalsting  on 
a  report  being  made  at  the  next  convention, 
and  It  U  tor  thle  reason  that  the  association 
baa  placed  Itself  "oa  record"  as  about  to 

firesent  some  feasible  plan  to  remedy  the  ex- 
stlhg  evils  and  detects  of  passenger  car  ven- 

Thls  Is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation, 
lor  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  ventilailon 
la  the  one  serious  defect  In  our  otherwise  ad¬ 
mirable  system  ol  passenger  accommodation. 
Ventilation  Is  alike  the  bngbear  of  the  car 
builder,  a  nuisance  to  the  passenger  and  a 
discredit  to  prevailing  methods  of  car 
construction.  More  than  one  of  the  many 
mechanical  omcers  of  European  railroads 
who  have  recently  visited  this  country  to 
Tee  the  World’s  Fair  end  study  pur  rail¬ 
road  systems,  bps  sovefly  criticised  tba 
imperfections  of  our  passengof  cars  In  re¬ 
spect  to  ventllatloD.  As  long  ago  as  1871 
a  report  was  made  by  a  committee,  end  again 
in  1874  a  highly  valuable  and  comprchen- 
i?vl  report  was  submitted  which  contained 
Information  which  would  to-oayjorm^a^go^d 


.  jr  coaches 
„  I  light  room 
“  temperature  ai 
'■  dow  that  will 


ax  has  impressed  aeugers  were  gratlllad  to  know  that  the  1 
imer."  sMd  the  fdKkOle  PaclSc  Company  la  now, 

t  a  road  that  baa  It  has  been  In  the  past,  on  the  alert  tor  1  . 
‘"I  V??  ««  171  -i-ridod  system  of  the 

ibllo. 

-  leading  topic  ol 

_ _ _ _ji8t#r  car  boildors' 

..  _ country,  and  cireulars  have  been  ad-. 

alwavs  tlfdeaail  by  the  Car  Banders’  Association 
..  -i-  commltteo  to  all  the  superihtendeots  ol 
ear  aepartmenla  calling  lor  Inlorniatlon 
AS  to  methods  In  use  for  ventilation 
of  paasenger  equipment,  looking  t 


SoIvlQc  the  Problem  of  Ventilation 
The  pbenomeaally  heavy  travel  oveS 
American  railways  In  the  last  few  months  ba» 
resulted  in  more  tuan  the  ordinary  amount  of 
complaint  and  comment  on  the  qucfstlon  of 

ventilation  of  cars.  Unquestionably,  ode  of  _ _  __  _ , 

tbe  greatest  preventives  ol  traveling  In  this  |  Miction  and_  pure  air  W 
country  In  real  oomfort  comes  from 
ventilation  of  cars.  "N'otulnxha  ' 
me  more  during  the  past  summer, 

Fasseuger  Traffic  Manager  of  a  rc  _ 

handled  thousands  of  passengers  during  - -  -1  --i  — 

past  six  -months,  "than  the  detective  ap- 

pliances  for  ventilation  now  placed  In  ihe  conatbf*  t*}be ‘reveling  ^b 
passenger  coaches,  oven  in  the  Bnest  .  Car  ^ntllatlon  Is  now  ftm. 
trains.  Our  equipment  is  as  good  as  that  ®***h**i®ti  dthoo.*  *•*  *>>.«  ‘“*»**J 
ol  any  other  road  running  If  . 

Louis  or  Chicago,  and  yet  I  - 

'  after  taking  even  an  hour's  rids  lo  one  t.ommltteo 
—  .......  —  though  I  had  been  shut  up 

one  has  either  10  take  the 

et**°n*a*lot^  cfnders  ancl"a  at"  The  next  Convention.  The 

cold  draft.  This  is  not  right,  and  I  do  not  eommlttee  says:  "Theoommltteeonventlla- 
know  ol  any  one  point  in  the  operation  ol  «  tion  of  passenger  equipment  Is  very  anxious 
passenger  train  to  which  an  inventor  could  mage  that  part  ol  Its  report  whl.h  bears  on 
more  profitably  turn  his  attention  than  (q  pastexperlmants  and  present  practice  a  thor- 
the  production  of  a  system  ol  ventilation  ough  one,  so  that  it  can  profit  as  much  as 
that  will  purify  the  air  la  a  car  without  po»««>l«  by  Past  failure  and  success  In  mak. 
allowing  cinders  to  oome  In  and  without  recommendations  as  to  the  best  lines 

g  vmg  every  paseenger  a  hard  cold  1  .to  work  on  In  the  future,  ana  therefore  urge 

*  -’The  pSirnran  and  wjgnor  car?  are  a  little'  Jbat  all  member^  receiving  this  circular  of 
better  than  the  ordinary  coaches  but  they 

sucMss'^mus”  ^e"*practically^nutomVtlc*!*lor  mittee'ln  its  dlfficuU-Xork^. 
under  tUe  present  plan  of  Slaving  but  one  ,  ^h®  Knapp  device  win  cut  an  Im^rtant  fig- 

hraKAfnftti  tn  n  or  elsht  tri«ln  it  1m  ddiib^rAtions  Ol  the  next  COIlveO’ 

a  phy“^il  infpossf Silty  mr  him  to  look^^^^^^  sonslats.  substantially,  of  a  '1- 

?hS  ventllailoS  Ol  ?^^1  tL  cars  Th;??ls  now  ‘Snu 

a  system  of  automaUo  beat  regulation  In  use  o'  car  through  the  Door  thereol,  and  to 
In  many  large  buildings  In  tbs  East,  and  per- 

b.-ips  .somotblng  of  the  same  sort  could  es  rwo  mna  nsnne  umas 

adapted  to  service  in  regard  to  voutllatfon. 

I  confess  that  the  problem  Is  bcTohd  me,  but 
I  believe  that  a  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  1'°“’, 
can  evolve  a  system  of  ventilating  cars  that  aQoa 
will  enable  a  man  to  enjoy  bis  railroad  lour- ,  £‘Py 
nov  as  though  he  was  In  hls  own  parlor. '  ‘  wma 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  “ 


cured  two  long  flaring  pipes  extending 
ion  perhaps  one-tnlrd  the  .length  of  the  car. 
but  During  the  motion  of  the  coach 
y  Sian  tha  oUtSlde  eiiahaa  t 


aaiwaa  lo  o.e’  sVsocls tion.  but  the  subject 
atm  in  the  same  crude  condition  In  which  .. 
w.Vs  found  in  1871.  and  siMl^thp  association 

stands  committed  to  -- 
practice  in  copoftJtJi*. 


definite  policy  or  i 

■•fhareceot  InVen’tio'n  ol  a  8t.  Louis  man. 
Mr  ChM  Knapp,  whicn  treats  of  ventlla- 
uin  by  S^evlce  under  the  car  floor.  Is  now  In 
AiirsasAMafiil  ooeratloD  od  th6  MiMOuri  PACiirc« 
and  sA  1 1  cl  elm  much  attention  at  the  coming 
conveDtloo. 


_  _  _  rushes  with  a  speed 

that  of  the  car  through  the  flaring 
-Ut  In  opposite  dlrecUpn.to  that  In 
which  the  car  moves,  and  when  the  cur- 
L..,-  went  reaches  the  T.-shaped  extension  at  the 

Mr  ciias  KnahD  Center  ol  the  vehtilitlhg  device,  the  velocity 
.  sir.  i^nas  onapp.  becomes  accelerated  in  pro- 

has  recently  patented  a  device  lor  the  proper  portion  to  tbe  amount  of  contraction  the 

ventilation  of  cars  which  Is  pronounced  a  great  opening  of  said  extension  has  nv«i-  th»  nnan 

success  by  those  experts  who  have  taken  the  ends  ol  the - -  - 

trouble  to  look  Into  It.  The  appliance  Is  slm-i 
pie  aud  inexpensive.  It  Is  placed  under  thel.r 
Boor  ot  the  coach,  and  can  bo  operated  07L- 
the  porter  or  tirakemnn  with  a  mere  turn  olli 
the  band,  admitting  pure,  fresh  air  to  clrru-  , 
late  all  over  the  car  and  allowing  all  the  foul' 

,  air  to  escape.  By  the  adoption  ol  this  slraij 
I  pie  device  an  oven  temperature  can  be  maiU'V 
talned  day  and  night. 


le  flaring  pipes. 


TMpablic  generally  think  it  (he 
fscorrect  thing  to  kick  at  all  corptwar^  . 
I  tions  but  more  especially  do  -they  ;■ 
deem  it  their  peculiar  prerogative  to 
do  so  against  railroads  and  sleeping 
cars,  and  especially  the  latter.  They 
deem  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  a 
night’s  rest  on  swift  wheels  and  a! 
downy  couch  perfectly  outrageous;  | 
and  cuss  the  whole  outfit  of  the  PuU- 
jraan  service.  Do  these  men  evei^ 
stop  td  think  of  the  great  convefi-* 
ience  this  service  is  to  them?  Cotd4 
they  a^ter  a  sleepless  night  transaM 
Ibusiness?  Eor  a  night  trip  on 
jcoach  would  mean  thkt.  ^ 

The  Pullman  Car  Company 
engaged  in  legitimate  business 
looked  at  from  a  proper  busini 
standpoint  is  one  of  the  gn 
conveniences  of  the  nineteenth 
tury.  It  is  a  boon  to  travelers  ai»f 
the  service  is  one  of  the  institut  ^ 
of  this  country  to  fill  the  heart  of 
American  people  with  ^de. 

Those  who  ride  in  Pullman  ci 
surely  get  their  money  back, 
service  of  the  company  is  excellent 
'  and  the  attention  of  the  employes 
unrivaled.  , 

Money  spent  in  this  way,  is  well  j 
I  expended  and  should  be  parted  with 
without  regret,  for  it  saves  bodily! 
j  fatigue  and  enables  us  to  meet  ptirj 
business  engagement  with  4  coata^l 
ed  mind  and  invigorated  body. 


Bcrf^paDyinjj  cnt  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  California  Mid- Winter  Fair,  one  of  the  objective  points  of  interest  included 
uon  is  to  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Harrington  himself,  and  the  train  will  consist  of  Pullman’s  magnificent  parlor,  dining  and  drawing  room  cars. 


i  Harrington’s  great  excursion.  Bear  In  mind  that 
The  excursion  leaves  February  24,  and  will  take 


stTstion  Building, 
leal  Arts  Building, 
lural  and  Uorticul- 
Eullding. 
ts  BnUdlng. 


5.  Manufacturers’  and 

Arts  Building. 

6.  Blectrlc  Tower. 

7.  Vienna  Prater. 

8.  Hawaiian  EshlMt. 


S.  Chlncce  ExhlUi 


Chattanooga,  New  Orleans,  Mexico  and  Sunny  California.  Write  at  ^ 

being  the  g 


0  The  Coi.i 
berths  at  oi 


ifSPATcn  for  full  particul.'’rs.  A  number  h 
limited. 


booked  to  eo,  and  every  indication  points  to 


IMUD- WINTER 


KEY  TO  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW. 


f^/llLWAY  ^ 

I^*^I>ON&north.VE8TERN  railway  cars.  '  rior  ilve 


®  ®®oompanylng  illuatratlone  are  reproduced  from 
,  e  proceeding’s  of  the  December  meeting  of  the 
1  If  presented  to  the 

°  George  Gibbs  as  an  appendix  to  the  paper 

iii*^  before  the  club  at  its  October  meeting. 
1  he  Illustrations  represent  the  cars  exhibited  at  the 


menis  Six  passengers  are  allotted  to  tho  »<i  "  Pullman  company  are  bmlding  for  the  A.  T.  *• 

«lPatgiven»Te  in  the  eame  space  8.  F.  railway  for  the  use  of  the  Santa  Fe  Fruit  andf 

third-class  nine  passengers  are  ^mmod  Refrigerator  line  2M)  refrigerator  oars  of  the  original 

«qual  amount  of  room,  the  finish  and  upholsteriig  Id  ^y  Mlrorr^The  T7'’  “"i 

«wh  being  progressively  Inferior  to  thL  in  the  first-  andihl  IrV  completed 

class.  Each  compartment  with  the  exception  of  one  Ll  !  k  **‘.®  "*  ’'«?•  f'bere 

jof  the  third-olttSd  has  a  lavatorv.  tha  some  intereRting  oomplioations  in  regard. 


and  Pi  a  t  ^11  ^  ^  section,  .feut  has  no  heater  *  ^  ^  Purposes, i  xhe  orginazition  of  the  Wiokes  Refrigerator  and  Oar 

coach  Pi.^  T1  compartment  day  xne  construction  of  the  truck  is  nlainlv  shown  in  O***®*®?®  “°‘«d  i“  ‘bese  columns  some 

wheelbo^lltt  if"®  three  views  of  one  of  the  four  Ue  illustrations.  It  is  built  of  stefl  and  irorwi  h  «  managed  by  Mr. 

nannr  h*  fK  ^  rernembeped  from  Mr.  Gibb‘a  |  .wood.  Toe  frame  is  buiit  ud  of  nhAn  i  ^  1  **iV«ntor  of  the  original  Wiokea  patentR. 

p™..b^pubb,bb7e:pT.dru:u,Lirs«is:7rr^^^^^^  rbrr,r.LT:ri;b:n.;”^^^^^^ 

^  ere  are  four  separate  compart-  .^p^iag  arrangement  is  criticised  oy  Mr  Gibbs  as  *’®®"  organized  known  as  the  Wiokes' 

follows;  “  This  arrangement  reverses  American  prac-  company  a  name  so  nearly  like 

.  lice  and  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  plan  The  long  1*^  undersigned  that  there  is  danger  of  our 

-  semi-elilptics  over  journals  are  not  capable  of  absorb-  being  misled  and  intrusting  to  said  com- 

l  tng  the  quick  jars  transmitted  by  the  wheels,  and  f  business  intended  for  us,  it  seems 


ments,  with  a  lavatory  opening  from 
each.  The  length  of  the  sleeping 
berths  is  uniformly  6  feet  and  2 
inches.  The  width  of  each  of  the|.^ 
end  berths  is  3  feet,  while  that  of  I 


_  seemR  neoeRsary  to 

bbbb.,;,  lb  rjr.„  Xi^rXbT”*"”'^ 

«nd  for  this  Durnnsn  ..  ^  relate  to  oars  are  o^ 


and  for  this  purpose  elllptlos  are  needed.” 

The  important  dimensions  of  the  c 
lows : 


corridor,  which  is  1  foot  8  inches] 
wide.  The  lavatory  for  each  end 
compartment  is  quite  roomy,  being; 

2  feet  and  3  inches  wide,  extendingl 
the  full  width  of  the  car,  which  al-  Length  over  frame 
lows  room  for  a  stationary  wash-  Wiuiu  ••  •» 

stand.  The  lavatories  opening  from  T^ue^wheois  diameter. 

the  central  compartments  are  much  ».  “  miitoriai . steal  tired. 

smaller,  and  therefore  a  folding  Center  trucks 

washstand  is  used  In  them.  The  car  capacity . ".".34 


Compoaite  day 
^carriage. 


Sleeper. 
43  feet. 

8  6  in. 

4  wheels. 


the  patents  so  far  aa  they 
owned  by  the  Wiokes  Refrigerator! 
Car  oompany,  and  so  far  as  they  relate  to  refrigerator] 
I  rooms  and  cold  storage  honses  being  owned  by  the  , 
iWiokes  Refrigerator  oompany.  8o  called  Wiokea 
j /Refrigerator  oars  or  Wiokes  Refrigerators  offered  byi 
'{any  corporation,  firm  or  individual  other  than  the] 
undersigned  are  not  oonstrnoted  in  aooordanoe  with  i' 


*^*''®**  '  **be  original  Wiokes  patents  and  have  none  of  the 
37-6  in.  I  features  which  have  made  onr  system  of  refrigeration 


is  Intended  for  use  as  a  sleeper  only.  The  cars  ride  smoothly  and  are  unusually  free  from  ,  The  BiirmeyerTs^all  oompwv  of  YoTk  pIT 
and  no  provision  is  m^e  in  the  way.noise,  which  is  probably  partially  due  to  the  wood  in/  ,'jnst  completed  and  shipped  to  the  KorfS  &  Western^ 
of  seats,  excepUng  rubber  cushions  between  the  railroad  foot  vestibnled  Laches  which  .tJ J  kJ 

.models  of  oonstrnotion  and*  equipment.  The  trucks 
‘  are  four-wheeled  (SB  inches)  and  equipped  with  Na¬ 
tional  hollow  brake  beams.  The  latest  improved 
Weetinghonse  brake  is  used.  YeUow  pine  forms  the 
frame  material,  the  double  floors  are  lined  with  min¬ 
eral  wool  and  the  roof  covered  with  galvanized  iron. 
Draft  and  buffing  appliances  are  of  the  latest  Janney- 
iBuhonp  type.  The  interior  is  finished  throughout 
in  carved  oak,  and  equipped  with  Hale  &  Kilbnrn  tilt¬ 
ing  seats,  with  high  backs,  and  upholstered  in  crimson 
plush.  The  heating  is  by  Spear’s  system,  and  the 
Frost  system  furnishes  light.  The  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  are  fitted  with  the  Barrowes  shade.  Head  linings 
are  of  “Lignomur”  paneled  and  finished  to  oorrespond 
with  the  resthf  the  interior. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Missouri  Paoifio  road  is  trying 
the  Knapp  ventilating  system  upon  some  of  its  oars 
with  satisfactory  results  thus  far.  The  system  was 
'desorULadiii  onr  issue  otQflt.T3..1893.  . 

W.  C.  Baker,  mannfaotnrer  of  ihlTBakerheate^r,  has 

Weooived  orders  for  two  of  his  fire-proof  oar  heaters] 
from  the  C;  M.  &  St.  P.  By  for  use  in  compartment' 
sleeping  oars.  The  Pullman  oompany  have  also  placed] 
aa  oidyJar-twal Vfi  of  the  same  style  heaters.  1 

The  Pullman  oompany  have  definitely  decided  noi  to 
send  their  exhibition  train  to  San  Franoisoo. 


the  smoking  room.  This  smoking] f  rames  and  bodies, 
room  is  4  feet  51  inches  wide,  and  its 
length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
car.  There  is  a  porter’s  compart¬ 
ment  3  feet  and  9  inches  wide  con¬ 
taining  a  gas  heater.  The  heater' 
and  also  the  lamps  used  for  lighting' 
the  car  are  supplied  with  Pintscbi 
gas  from  a  tank  beneath  the  oar, ' 
the  supply  being  sufficient  for  both' 
purposes  during  a  period  of  18  hours. , 

Each  compartment  Is  provided  with 
one  lamp  and  at  least  one  root  ven¬ 
tilator,  the  sleeping  compartments 
having  two  of  the  latter.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  ventilators  each  door' 
has  latticed  openings  near  the  top 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  additional 
ventilation  may  be  obtained  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  windows  in  the  doors. 

.  Folding  upper  berths  are  used  in 
,  two  of  the  compartments,  and  the 


■  ^  ^  other  two  have  lower  berths  only. 

1  This  gives  the  car  a  capacity  of  12 

benhs. 

The  compartment  coach  has  six 
•  compartments.  Two  are  for  first-  ’ 

class  passengers,  one  for  second- 1^, _ 

class,  two  for  third-class,  and  one  for  luggage, 


_  EtwB 

compartment  for  passengers  has  a  single,  and  the 
luggage  compartment  a  double,  door  opening  from 
-Moh  side  of  the  coach.  The  orlncipal  difference  Inl 
I  the  compartments  la  in  the  finish  and  the  number  df 
I  passengers  carried.  One  of  the  first-class  compart¬ 
ments  is  la  the  end  of  the  coach,  has  provision  for] 
only  two  passengers,  and  the  upholstering  and  finish 
is  of  a  high  class.  The  next  compartment  has  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  finish,  upnolsterlog,  etc.,  and  seats 


A  Cramatio  Scene.  1 

SpHE  following  railroad  story,  according  to 
1  tile  S'/.  was  never  before  in 

print.  “The  first  scene,”  said  the  story  teller, 

•  was  laid  in  Jay  Gould’s  New  York  office,  and 
the  openining  lines  were  full  of  dramatic  ef-  ] 
feet”: 

“Gould  you  are  an  infamous  liar,”  ex-  I 
>-  aimed  J.  E.  Jounatz  of  the  committee  of  for-  , 
eign  bondholders  of  the  Missoufi,  Kansas  &  j 
Texas  Railway,  as  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  f 
of  the  great  financier.  “  You  wrote  fairy  stor-  ' 
les  to  us  while  your  railway  stole  the  splendid  | 
pine  lumber  traffic  from  our  road,  worth  1 
$3,000,000  a  year,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  get  ' 
no  interest  and  our  bonds  are  depreciated  !  " 

Mr.  Gould  attempted  to  reply,  but  he  hes¬ 
itated,  turned  pale  and  then  a  great  stream  of  j 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  He  fell  uponj 
rt  sofa  and  was  carried  home.  His  fatal  illness'^ 
dated  from  that  hour. 

^  “  The  meeting  between  Gould  and  the  com-  ^ 
mittee  of  foreiga^bondholders  of  the  Missouri,  j 
Kansas  &  Texas. Railway  took  place  in  the 
New  York  ofi^  erf  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail-  ' 
way  six  years  ago,”  said  Director  Lee  Clark  of 
the  alleged  robbed  road  to  a  Republic  re- 
Ttorter. 

“That  meeting,”  continued  Mr.  Clark,  "was 
highly  sensational.  Sharp  words  passed  be- 
sween  the  European  and  American  million¬ 
aires. 

“Our  road,”  said  Director  Clark,  “was 
leased  some  years  prior  to  the  meeting  for 
ninety-nine  years  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  for  an  annual  rental  of  one-third  of  the  ‘ 
gross  earnings.  Mr.  Gould  and  his  Board  of 
Directors  officered  both  corporations,  but  the 
rental  made  an  ample  fund  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bonded  debt  and  the  foreigners  were 
content.  All  ran  smoothly  for  ten  years,  when 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  Missouri  i 
Pacific  fell  into  the  habit  of  cheating  them- ! 
selves  outrageously  as  president  and  board  of 
directors  of  the  leased  roa^  The  earnings  j 
fell  off  and  the  semi-annual  Coupons  on  the 
bonds  were  unpaid.  The  foreigners  stood  j 
four  semi-annual  defaults  in  interest  and  then  I 
sent  a  committee  to  America  to  learn  the  [ 
cause. 

“  After  their  meeting  with  Mr.  Gould  had 
been  closed  by  Mr.  Gould's  sudden  illness,  he  [ 
sent  the  committee  a  brief  message :  ‘  See  my  ' 

/  son  George.’  But  when  the  committee  called  | 

:  upon  that  young  man  for  information  he  al- 
way^eclared  that  he  didn’t  know"*anything 


Texas  pineries  to  Leroy,  Kas.,  where  the  busl'j" 
ness  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Pacific^ 
and  carried  sixty  miles  to  Wichita.  This  waai' 
too  good  a  thing  for  a  leased  road  owned  by  j 
foreigners  to  have,  and  after  Mr.  Gould  had  ij 
made  the  foreigners  feel  good  over  six  contin-' 
uous  payments  of  interest  he  proceeded  to  di- 1 


'  ^  V 


Uabllity  of  Sleeplnx  Oar  Company. 

ir  company  is  not  a  common  carrier ' 


1.  A  sleeping  c( 
r  an  innkeeper. 

2.  The  theft  of  the  money  ot  a  passenger  on  a  sleep-^ 

vert  the  lumber  traffic  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  oar  by  a  porter  in  charge  of  the  oar  renders  the 
in  a  unique  manner.  First,  he  built  a  coal  elcoping  oar  oompany  liable  therefor  to  the  passen- 
road  ninety-five  miles  in  length,  tapping  the  ^  ^^o  is  intrusted  with  the  money  of 

leased  road  at  Chetopa,  Kas.,  and  Nevada,  Mo.  .  another  in  his  care  for  the  journey  has  snoh  a  right  iu| 
This  road  belonged  to  Mr.  Gould  alone.  Then  I  the  money  that  he  can  recover  from  a  sleeping  oiir 
the  great  pine  lumber  trains  were  hauled  6oo  oompany  by  whosd  servant  it  is  stolen.  ’ 

»  » .h.  i..„a  to 

in  Texas  to  Chetopa  and  transferred  to  Mr.  I  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  M.  Gavin  while  a  pas-f 
Gould’s  road.  He  took  a  ninety-five  mile  haul  Behger  on  a  Patlman  palnoe  oar.  It  appeiira  from  thei 
to  Nevada,  Mo.,  where  the  trains  were  trans-  that  on  the  night  of  the  .*M)th  of  August,  1889^1 

ferred  back  to  the  leased  road,  hauled  to  Fort  ‘’Z’' 

^  1  X  1  X  w,,.  i  .  ,  .  ( Memphis  for  a  summer  excursion.  Among  the 

Scott,  Kas.,  and  then  taken  to  Wichita  by  the  ^  party  was  Miss  Kelly,  and  jnst  before  the  train  started, 
Missouri  Pacific.  By  that  means  all  bauds  got  at  10  o’clock  Mrs.  Kelly,  the  mother  of  Miss  Kelly,  who 
a  slice  of  the  business,  but  it  left  300  miles  of  '  accompanied  her  to  the  cars,  handed  to  Gavin 

the  leased  road  without  any  business  between  'j®  V®®'^  in  defray- 

„  ,  ,,  ,  ^  ing  the  expenses  of  her  daughter  during  the  trip. 

Chetopa  and  Leroy  and  Parsons  aud  Fort  Qavin  deposited  the  roll  of  money  without  opening  it 
Scott,  although  it  was  by  156  miles  the  short-  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and  when  he  retired  to  his 
est  route  and  honestly  entitled  to  every  mile  i|  berth  (a  lower  one)  about  11  o'clock,  he  felt  the  roll 
of  the  haul  except  sixty  miles  between  Leroy  1  “®“®y  ..  “®  “>en  rolled  up  his  t, 

^  '  aers  and  n  aced  them  in 

and  Wichita. 


a  and  placed  them  in  the  reoeptaole  provided  fo.ej 
I  clothes  at  the  head  of  his  berth.  The  next  morning  ’ 
"The  committee  filed  suit  a  to  break  the  when  Gavin  awoke  he  felt  for  his  trousers  and  di 


njnety-uine  year  lease  in  the  United  States  ered  that  they  were  missing.  Robinson,  the  colored' 
Circuit  Court  at  Topeka,  Kas.,  but  Mr.  Gould  J!®''';®''’  was  called,  and  in  response  to  inquiries  told 
^  J..  ...  ,  .  Gavin  that  he  had  fonnd  a  pair  of  trunsera  on  the 

sent  word  that  he  wanted  no  fight  and  on  dis-  floo,  that  morning,  but  supposing  they  belonged  to 
missal  of  the  suit  re-deeded  the  Missouri,  Kan-  the  section  adjoining  the  head  of  Gavin’s  berth,  he 
sas  &  Texas  Railway  back  to  its  owners,  who  had  placed  them  in  that  section.  This  section  was 
placed  it  upon  its  feet  again  and  are  now  mak-  ‘  ®°®“P'®?  '^®"  reputable  citizens  of 

ing  it  a  paying  system.”  Memphis.  Robinson  then  brought  the  trousers  to 

°  Gavin,  but  the  money  was  missing.  Gavin  also  dis-  ■ 

I  covered  that  a  bnnoh  of  keys  was  missing  from  his  ■ 
pooket,  but  he  fonnd  therein  a  sleeve  or  collar  button 
^  ^  which  was  not  his  property.  Robinson  informed  I 

SD.  •JY  Gavin  that  the  other  porter,  one  Lind,  had  fonnd  a 

bnnoh  of  keys  in  the  aisle  during  the  night.  Robinson 


THE  VESTIBULED  LIMITED. 


ly^ecli 


committee  of  foreign  millionaires 
dogged  George  Gould’s  heals  for  a  week,  and,  * 
becoming  disgusted,  they  came  west  to  investi- 1 
gate  for  themselves.  They  rode  slowly  over 
the  entire  1,700  miles  of  road  and  discovered 
so  many  of  Mr.  Gould’s  transactions  that  they 
determined  to  cut  loose  from  him  forever  and 
make  their  road  independent  by  building  an 
extension  to  St.  Louis.  Up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Gould’s  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  had  a  mo- 
•  nopoly  of  handling  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  business  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  Ibis  ex¬ 
tension  meant  a  loss  of  |5,cx)o,cxx)  a  year  to  Mr. 
JGould’a  road  and  a  probable  end  to  dividends 
on  bis  great  block  of  Missouri  Pacific  stock. 

“  Mr.  Gould  made  overtures  for  peace,  but 
the  committee  refused  to  listen  to  him,  1 


peace  v 


a  of  the  '  lion  and  lamb  ’  kind. 


“  The  chief  ‘  leak  ’  found  by  the  committee 
was  the  division  of  the  magnificent  Texas  pine 
lumber  trade,  worth  *3,000,000  a  year.  The 
yoad  has  a  direct  haul  of  900  miles  from  the  j 


A  BoUinx  Palace  Prom  St.  Angnetine 
to  New  'York. 

The  flying  palace  from  St.  Augustine  to 
New  York  arrived  in  Savannah  yesterday 
afternoon  over  the  Savannah,  Florida  and 
Western  railway  at  8:S4  o’clook  on  time, 
and  left  at  4:09,  stopping  only  long  enough 
to  change  engines  and  train  crews.  ' 

The  train  ot  six  Pullman  coaches,  all 
vestibuled,  was  in  charge  of  Conductor  ) 
G.  P.  Baker.  The  car  “Golden  Gate”  i 
headed  the  train  next  to  the  engine.  It  ]p  1 
‘  divided  into  two  compartments,  baggage ' 
.  and  smoker,  the  smoking  apartment  Ming  | 
;  a  beautiful  parlor  in  ils^f.  ' 

‘  The  dining  car  “Waldorf”,  In  charge  of,. 
Conductor  M.  Schwarz,  was  elegautly 
!  equipped,  and  the  order  and  system  about 
it  is  not  surpassed  in  the  finest  hotels.  A 
glance  at  the  car  and  its  furnishings  is  as 
beautiful  an  appetite  tempter  as  could  be. 
desired.  1 

The  two  sleepers.  “Belgium”  and  “Am- 
phlon”  next  back  of  the  dining  oar,  afford  ' 
u  palatial  apartments  as  have  ever  been 
seen  on  wheels  In  the  south.  The  seats  i 
are  covered  with  fine  Italian  hair  cloth, 
the  floors  with  the  softest  Brussels  carpets, 
tne  berth  fronts  are  highly 
polished  looking  glasses  In  them¬ 
selves.  and  the  curtain  draperies 
around  each  section  are  exquisite.  Each 
of  these  cars  contains  twelve  sections 
and  two  drawing  rooms.  The  sleeper 
“Doralng,”  just  back  of  these,  is  built  on  a 
similar  style,  but  is  in  plush  and  contains 
a  state  room  Instead  of  one  of  the  draw- 


but  contains  only  eight  sections,  back  of 
which  in  the  rear  of  the  train  is  the 
library  and  observation  car. 

The  tratn  stopped  just  loug  enough  to 
afford  opportunity  for  a  glance  through 
it.  but  it  is  undoubtedly  as , 
handsome  a  train  as  has  ever 
baen  put  on  a  southern  road.  It  con-  . 
tains  almost  every  modem  convenience 
to  be  found  on  the  elegantly  equipped 
trains  on  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  railroads.  It  is  as  palatial 
a  train  as  any  traveler  could  desire,  and 
is  a  luxury  which  has  only  recently  been 
afforded  the  people  of  the  south.  The 
train  was  taken  to  Charleston  vis  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  railroad  by 
Engineer  Raymond  and  Confluotor  Motte 
or  that  SOSO.  It  left  at  4  ;0«  o’clook  yea- 
itei^ayw  afternoon  and  will  arrive  in  New 
YorktSdiy,  wlthojtauy  chende  what. 


,  then  brought  Lind  to  Gavin,  and  Lind  handed  him  the . 

I  bnnch  of  keys  and  also  one  or  more  baggage  oheoks. 

I  Gavin  upon  discovering  the  loss  of  the  money  had  the 
oondnotor  called  and  reported  his  loss.  The  ooudnotorj 
made  some  search,  but  failed  to  find  the  money.  During 
the  investigation  it  was  reported  to  Gavin  that  the 
porter  Lind  had  lost  one  of  his  sleeve  buttons,  and 
this  fact  conpled  with  the  finding  of  a  strange  sleeve 
'  button  in  Gavin’s  trousers  pocket,  at  once  fixed  sus¬ 
picion  upon  Lind.  Gavin  called  Robinson  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him  abont  the  sleeve  button,  and  was  told  by 
Robinson  that  Lind  had  asked  him  abont  his  lost 
sleeve  bntton.  The  car  containing  Gavin’s  party  was 
occupied  entirely  by  reputable  citizens  of  Memphis, 
and  many  wore  also  in  the  other  sleepers.  The  train 
was  a  special  train  of  five  sleepers,  aud  was  to  run 
from  Memphis  to  Norfolk  without  change  of  oars, 
and  all  the  sleepers  were  in  charge  of  only  one  con¬ 
ductor.  No  new  passengers  came  aboard  at  any 
place  between  Memphis  and  Chattanooga.  The  con- 
dnetor  testified  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  one  pas¬ 
senger  robbing  another  behind  the  curtain,  that  it  is 
passible  to  be  done,  but  not  probable  if  the  porter  is 
on  watch  and  doing  his  doty.  The  record  shows  that 
Lind  went  on  watch  abont  12  o’clock  and  remained  on 
watch  until  3  o’clock,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Robin¬ 
son,  who  then  contiiined  his  watch  until  half-past  6 
the  same  morning.  Robinson  testified  that  if  the 
porter  was  at  his  post  and  on  watch  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  passing  along  the  aisle,  or  for  a 
,  passenger  occupying  an  adjoining  berth,  to  abstract 
I  anything  from  Gavin’s  berth  withont  attracting  the 
party’s  attentiqp;  that  such  a  robbery  was 

umnuaaihlc  withn^  .j^tyction _ when  the  porter 

was  on  watch  and  doing  his  duty.  “The  porter  TiTiid 
testified  that  no  one  passenger  along  the  aisle  could 
have  stuleii  anything  from  a  berth  without  being  seen 
by  him  while  on  watch,  bnt  that  a  passenger  in  a  i 
berth  might  steal  (rum  an  adjoining  section  at  the  , 
head  or  foot.  The  circuit  judge  tried  the  casewithont  j, 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and,  being  ot  opinion  that  3 
the  money  was  stolen  by  porter  Lind,  rendered  jndg-  ' 

‘  ment  against  the  oompany  for  *1.50.  The  Pullman 
‘  Palace  Car  oompany  appealed,  and  assigns  errors. 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  a  sleeping  oar  oompany 
is  not  a  common  carrier.  They  differ  radically  in  the 
kind  of  eervioe  rendered  the  public.  The  contract  of  , 
the  sleeping  oar  company  is  to  lodge  the  passenger,! 
while  that  of  the  carrier  is  to  carry  him.  Bleeping 
I  oar  companies  are  not  lialile  as  innkeepers  for  the  loss  ' 

'  or  theft  of  articles  from  a  gnest,  for  the  reason  that 
the  passenger  on  a  el,eepipg  par  retains  the  exolnsi/ 


I  peisanal  possession  and  control  of  his  valnables.  The  n 
I  company  does  not  undertake  to  receive  the  property  of  !c 
j  the  gnest,  but  expressly  declines  to  do  so,  and  for  this  li 
'  reason  is  absolved  from  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper.  ^ 
It  has  been  so  difiSoult  to  define  the  precise  legal  statns 
{  of  this  class  of  public  servants,  and  the  measure  of  s 
their  accountability,  that  they  have^.  been  facetiously  ) 
characterized  as  “Hying  nundesanpts."  It  is,  how-  c 
'  ever,  universally  recognized  by  the  courts  that  it  is  t 
the  duty  of  a  sleeping  oar  company  to  maintain  a  t 
careful  and  continuous  watch  over  the  interior  of  the  t 
oar  while  the  berths  are  oocupied  by  sleepers.  If  the  i 
property  of  the  passenger  is  stolen  by  a  fellow  pas-  ^ 
senger,  or  by  an  intruder  on  the  train,  in  consequence  ^ 
of  the  failure  of  the  company  to  maintain  this  caref'' ,  i 
y>nd  ooutiniioas  watch,  the  company  will  be  liable,A^  ^  ] 
its  value.  Carpenter  v.  Now  York  N.  H.  *  H.  R.  Co.  ' 
184  N.  Y.  68,  11  L.  R.  A.  769.  It  follows,  as  a  corollary  < 
from  this  proposition,  that,  if  the  servant  or  agent  of  * 
the  company  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  and 
protecting  the  property  of  the  guest  purloins  it  him¬ 
self,  the  company  is  responsible.  Says  Mr.  Wood,  in.  ^ 
bis  work  on  Master  and  Servant  (section  321 :)  “In 
that  class  of  cases  where  the  master  owes  certainl 
duties,  either  to  third  persons  or  the  public,  whether  j 
the  same  arise  from  contract  or  statutory  obliga-l' 
tions,  a  different  rule  of  liability  exists  from  that' 
which  prevails  when  the  liability  sounds  entirely  in 
tort.  When  by  contract  or  statute,  the  master  is  > 
bound  to  do  certain  things,  if  he  intrusts  the  perform-  i 
ance  of  that  duty  to  another  he  becomes  absolutely  re-  ^ 
sponsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  per¬ 
formed,  precisely  the  same  as  though  he  himself  had  Jj 
performed  it,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  the  i 
question  whether  the  servant  was  authorized  to  do  the  " 
particular  act.  Where  the  master,  by  contract  orl^ 
operation  of  law,  is  bound  to  do  certain  acts,  he  can  c 
not  excuse  himself  from  liability  upon  the  ground  that 
he  has  committed  that  duty  to  another,  and  that  he 
never  authorized  such  person  to  do  the  particular  act. 
Being  bound  to  do  the  act,  if  he  does  it  by  another  he 
is  treated  ns  having  done  it  himself;  and  the  fact  that 
his  servant  or  agent  acted  contrary  to  his  instructions, 
without  his  consent,  or  oven  fraudulently,  will  not  ex¬ 
cuse  him.” — [Pollman  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Matthews,  71 
'  Tex.  656. 

The  first  assignment  of  error  is,  viz.:  “There  is  no 
I  evidence  to  support  the  find-ing  of  the  circuit  judge, 
for  the  reason  that  the  evidence  introduced  by  the 
plaintiff  shows  that  the  servants  of  defendants  were 
watchful  and  diligent,  and  were  guilty  of  no  negli¬ 
gence.'’  The  circuit  judge  found  that  the  larceny  was  I 
committed  during  Lind’s  watch,  between  12  and  3 
o'clock,  and  he  found,  further,  that  Lind  was  the 
guilty  party.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  record,  wo 
find  material  evidence  to  sustain  the  finding  of  the 
circuit  judge. 

The  second  assignment  is  that  the  circuit  judge 
erred  in  finding  that  the  defendant,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  was  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of  the 
money,  for  the  reason  that  one  passenger  has  no  right 
to  carry  upon  his  person  the  money  of  another  pas¬ 
senger,  and  to  hold  the  defendant  company  liable  for 
the  loss.  The  third  assignment  of  error  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  cut^nectiou  with  the  second.  The  third  as- 
signment'Ii^  viz.:  “The  evidence  shows  that  the  money  ; 
’Bued  for  was  not  the  money  of  M.  Gavin,  but  the 
money  of  Martin  Kelley,  who  was  not  a  passenger 
;  upon  the  cars.”  The  gravamen  of  this  suit  is  to  re-  j 
cover  the  value  of  the  property  claimed  to  have  been  | 
stolen  by  the  employes  of  the  company  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  it.  As  already  i 
stated,  this  money  came  into  the  hands  of  M.  Gavin  ns 
a  depository,  to  be  used  and  expended  by  him  in  de- 
‘  fraying  the  traveling  expenses  of  Miss  Kelly.  It  has 
been  held  in  this  state  that  an  actual  and  exclusive 
possession  by  a  party,  even  though  it  be  by  a  wrong¬ 
doer,  is  snfiicieut  to  support  an  action  of  trespass 
against  a  mere  stranger  or  wrongdoer,  who  has  neither 
title  to  the  possession  in  himself,  nor  authority  from 
the  legal  owner.  Criner  v.  Pike,  2  Head  .S98.  “Ordi¬ 
narily,”  says  the  court  in  that  case,  “the  party  in  pos¬ 
session  is  either  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  answer- 
able  over  to  the  owner;  and  in  either  case  he  is  enti¬ 
tled,  not  only  to  damages  for  the  taking,  but  also  for 
the  value  of  the  property.  This  is  the  general  rule. 

A  defendant  has  been  allowed  to  prove  in  mitigation 
of  damages  that  the  goods  did  not  belong  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  that  they  have  gone  to  the  use  of  the  true 
owner,  either  by  being  restored  to  him  in  specie,  or 
taken  upon  legal  process  in  payment  of  his  debts,  for 
in  such  case  the  plaintiff  is  not  nnswernblo  over.  But 
Mr.  Sedgwick  thinks  the  principle  of  these  decisions  | 

’  has  been  carried  quite  far  enough,  .  .  .  and  that 

it  will  not  do  to  permit  acts  of  willful  or  wanton  tres-  I 
pass  to  be  excused  by  the  defense  of  outstanding  titles  - 
in  third  persons.’’  Hee  also  Logan  v.  Hartford  City  &  j 
8.  Coal  Co.,  9  Heisk.  OtH),  where  it  is  held  that  “mere 
possession  is  a  sotiioieiit  title  upon  which  to  maintain 
trespass  against  a  mere  wrongdoer.”  Crawford  v.By-| 
nnm,  7  Yerg.  .381.  Mias  Kelly  having  been  placed  in 
,  charge  of  Mr.  Gavin,  .the  latter  had  become  the  depos¬ 


itory  of  this  money,  for  the  purpase  of  defraying  her 
“current  expenses,  as  they  arose  upon  the  journey.  It 
lhas  been  heid  that  members  of  the  same  family,  tra¬ 
veling  together,  may  carry  each  other's  effects.  Dexter ' 
V.  Syracuse,  B.  Jk  N.  Y.  R.  Co.  42  N.  Y.  326,  1  Am.  Rep. 
527;  OurtiB  v.  Delaware,  L.  &  W.  R.  Co.  74  N.  Y.  116. i 
We  think  that  Miss  Kelly,  having  been  placed  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Gavin  was  “pro  hac  vice,"  for  the  luirposes  of 
the  journey,  a  member  of  his  family,  and  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  charge  of  ladies  on  such  an  occasion  was 
their  protector,  and  the  proper  custodian  of  their 
money  and  personal  effects  intrusted  to  him.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  determine 
whether,  at  the  time  the  theft  was  committed,  the 
money  was  the  property  of  Miss  Kelly  or  her  father, 
Martin  Kelly.  The  proof  shows  the  money  was  in  the 
actual  possession  of  Gavin,  ns  its  rightful  depository. 
Other  questions  of  minor  importance  were  considered 
and  decided  orally. 

Affirmed.  ; 

{  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  vs.  Gavin,  Teuu.  Sup.  Ct. 


The  cars  exhibited  by  the  Krabel  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  at  the  world’s  fair  have  been  overhauled 
at  the  Bloomington  shops  of  the  Chicago  <k 
Alton  and  are  now  being  placed  in  service  over  that 
road  for  Grafton  tours  between  Chicago  &  California 

The  fast  locomotive  of  the  New  York  Central  road, 
the  “999”  is  expected  to  pull  the  Wagner  train  of  pal¬ 
ace  cars  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
world’s  fair,  to  San  Francisco.  The  train  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  midwinter  fair.  _ 


Mayor  Hopkins  Says  the  Pullinsn  Company 
Mnst  Pay  More  for  Watw. 

The  contract  under  whieh^tlie  city  fur¬ 
nishes  the  Pullman  Compan^  with  water 
expires  tomorrow,  and  the  company  wa.s 
notified  six  months  ago  that  it  ivould  not 
be  renewed. 

Under  this  contract  the  conjlpauy  has  . 
been  getting  water  for  4  cents?  per  1,000 
gallons,  the  company  agreeing  to  furnish  j 
water  to  consumers  at  a  cost  no  greater  I 
than  was  being  paid  by  Hyde’  Pai-k  con- 1 
s\|mcrs  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made, 

I  tfhich  was  before  the  annexation  of  Hyde 
Park. 

Mayor  Hopkins  said  ye.sterday  that  the 
contract  would  not  be  renewed,  and  under 
whatever  contract  may  be  made  the  rates 
to  consumers  must  be  reduced  to  those 
paid  in  the  city.  Continuing,  h?  said: 

I  1  know  the  residents  of  Pullman-  are  paying 
much  more  for  water  than  other  (wople  in'  the 
i-ity  are  paying.  I  know,  fori  cajleeted  those 
water  rates  for  years.  1  have  here  a  .statement 
from  the  statlstioian  of  Pullman  ttyinu  to  show 
me  that  each  individual  at  Pullman  uses  ninety- 
seven  Kallons  of  water  a  day.  I  don't  believe  it. 
Commissioner  Reynolds  has  bees'  looking  up 
this  question  of  the  pro  rata  consumption  of 
water,  and  his  figures  sh-jw  that  In  Europe  each 
Individual  uses  but  twenty-five  gallons  per  day 
and  in  this  country  the  average  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  is  not  over  forty. 

The  average  payment  per  month  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  from  Pullman  is  about  $1,800.  I  know 
the  residents  of  Pullman  pay  Into  i*e  treasury 
of  the  Pullman  Company  about  tl.lWpef  month. 
That  leaves  $700  a  month  for  payment  for  all  the 
water  used  In  all  the  manufaeturmg  establish¬ 
ments  of  Pullman,  on  lawns,  on  streets,  and  in  ' 
laundries.  It  Is  a  ridiculously  low  v-atc.  | 

The  fact  Is,  the  people  of  Pullman  are  paying 

ofpri"mVrVe°%±rno"?\"l»l!,’l^ 

tinue.  Either  the  Pullman  AssoclMIon  must 
pay  more  or  the  residents  of  the  town  must  pay 
Ies,s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  reforms  shall  be 
brought  about.  The  rate  to  Pullman  shall  bo 


residences  shall  be 
whidh  apply  in  the  o 
Pullman  people  that 
continue  until  wo  se 


greatly  cut  down  to  raU 
;.v.  1  have  agreed  with  tl 
the  present  contract  sha 


r  FITtnaT  TMAIF  ^ 

'VBBtardBy’i  Vastlbwle  •  Beratital  Ou«--^A 
Description  of  It. 

The  veetibale  train  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  which  passed  through.  Savan¬ 
nah  yesterday  was  pre-eminently  the 
finest  one  of  the  excellent  trains  that 
this  system  is  running  this  winter.  The 
train  was  a  jewel  on  wheels,  a  thing  of 
beanty  and  comfort,  rich  in  design  and 
finish,  and  samptaons  in  its  equipment. 
This  train  was  composed  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  car  “Alroy,”  the  sleepers  “NinoJa.f 
“Pelion,”  and  “Hion,”  the  dining  car 
“El  Oarita,”  and  the  baggage  car. 

KLEGANT  FUBRISHIKOS. 

The  farnisbings  of  this  train  were 
of  the  finest  and  the  upholstering  was 
ricli  in  the  extreme.  The  large,  thick, 
bevel-edged  mirrors  characteristic  of  the 
Fallman  sleepers  abounded  in  every  cor 
j  of  the  train,  and  tarn  which  way  yon 
*  would  you  would  find  yonr'  counterpart 
;  staring  back  at  you  from  some  mirror. 

At  the  time  the  vestibules  pass  through 
Savannah  is  a  good  hour  to  inspect  the 
-dinning  cars.  Luncheon  is  served  just 
after  leaving  this  city  and  when  the 
,  train  is  here  the  car  is  in  readiness  for 

I  serving  it.'  The  tables  are  alt  arranged, 
the  waiters  in  their  smart  white  jackets 
are  at  hand,  and  a  savory  smell  comes 
from  that  corner  of  the  car  partitioned 
off  and  used  as  a  kitchen.  The  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  dining  car,  embra  jing,  ae 
it  does,  a  dining  hall,  a  kitchen,  a  china- 
and  silver  closet,  wine  closets,  and  several 
other  apartments,  is  a  mat vel. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

The  train  which  came  throngh  Savan¬ 
nah  yesterday  was  lighted  throughout 
with  electricit:v.  A  new  feature  of  this: 
light  is  the  privilege  a  passenger  has  oL; 
keeping  a  light  burning  in  his  berth  all 
night.  Each  berth  is  supplied  with  an 
incandescent  light  which  can  be  extin¬ 
guished  at  the  measure  of  the  occupant 
of  the  berth.  These  globee  are  made  of, 
ground  glass  and  give  a  soft  light  which! 
does  not  hurt  the  eyes. 

This  is  the  schedule  of  the  vestibule:; 
(Leave  New  York  at  12:10  noon,  arriving 
i  in  SaVannah  next  day  at  12:15  p.  m.,  and 
,  at  Jacksonville  5:80  p.  m.  Lmve  Jack- 
aonville  11:10  a.  m.  and  Savannah  4K)9 
p.  m.,  arriving  in  New  Yor’r  next  after¬ 
noon  in  time  for  dinner.  Train  leaves 
Jacksonville  and  New  York  daily  except 
Sunday. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Freet  of  the  Pullman  com- 
vany  or  Soliciting  Agent  Lamotte  of  the 
Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  railway 
mil  be  pleased  to  show  their  friende 
through  the  i,  estibule  at  any  time.  I 


‘T  wonder  who  the  old-tnan  in  the  box 
la?"  Bhe  whispered  to  her  escort  at  the 
Acdemy  of  Music  Tuesday  niEht. 

"I  don’t  know,"  he' replied.  “Don’t  look 
as  thouEh  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  box.  Perhaps  he's  some  friend  of  the 
riunairement." 

The  man  referred  to  was  Gc-orge  M.  Pii'l- 
man,  who  owns  the  suburb  of  Chlc:fEo  by 
tlBt  name,  and  they  aay  l,e  la  only  Woiih 
about  *80,000,000. 
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The  grand  jury  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  indicted 
the  officers  of  the  Youngstown  Street  Kailway  Com.- 
pany  for  failing  to  vestibule  the  motors  of  the  line  in 
accordance  with  the  new  law.  — -- 


a?. 


THB  barney  &  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COM- 

P'AJ’Y.  WA^IJ  '<' 

The  Burney  &  Smith  MIr.  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  1 1  \<5 

have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  depression  in  business  I  \i 

to  make  Improvements  in  their  works  and  to  prepare  for  I  »'  >  'f 

^rmiiR  out  larger  quantities  of  work  than  ever  before.  I 
New  buildings  have  been  completed  during  the  year  and  1 
the  entire  plant  is  now  arranged  as  shown  in  the  accom-  ■ 
panying  illustration,  in  which  the  name  of  each  shop  is  ' 
clearly  marked.  Each  shop  is  equipped  with  the  most  im- ,  | 
proved  modern  machinery,  enabling  the  company  to  do  a  ;  ^ 
high  class  of  work  as  well  as  to  turn  it  out  in  enormous  '  ^ 
quantities.  One  of  the  improvements  is  in  the  sill  shed .  H 
shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  Illustration  and  con-  ,q 
slsta  of  an  electric  traveling  crane.  The Vhed  is  800x200  ft. 
and  is  probably  the  most  convenient  and  largest  storage  i  ^  I 
shed  in  the  country  for  this  class  of  material.  The  crane  is  ju 
a  great  convenience  and  greatly  facilitates  the  handling  of  j  '  H 
lumber.  It  carries  large  clamps  and  makes  it  an  easy  matter'  |  qj 
to  transport  a  large  load  of  lumber  from  one  part  of  the  I  ;  l> 
shed  to  another,  or  between  the  cars  and  the  shed.  Tracks  I  S 
I  extend  from  the  sheds  to  the  different  shops  of  the  works,!  3 
which  facilitates  the  transportation  of  material  to  and  from' 
the  machines.  ;  I 

The  capacity  of  the  works  is  fifteen  cars  per  day  and  |  i 
forty  passenger  oars  per  month.  At  present  the  freight  I  ,  2 
car  department  is  just  beginning  work  on  100  side-dumpi  ,  g 
coal  cars  for  the  Baltimore  &  OWo  SoiR^estern  RaUmsdj  g 
and  100  special  stock  cars  for  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids| 

&  Northern.  The  last  of  an  order  for  fifty  box  oars  for  the 
Everett  &  Monte  Crlsto  Railway  has  just  been  turned  out.  1 1  g. 

These  cars  are  equipped  with  the  Janney  couplers.  West-  cj 
inghouseair  brakes.  National  hollow  brake  beams,  McGuire  i  ^ 
grain  doors,  Q.  &  C.  side  doors,  and  are  modern  in  all  re-  q 
spects.  q 

The  passenger  car  department  of  the  works  has  proUucede  S 
some  of  the  most  handsomely  appointed  passenger,  sleep-  g 
ing  and  private  oars  in  use  in  this  country,  and  has  now  in  ' 
hand  a  dining  oar  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  BaUway,  to  g 
run  between  Cincinnati  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  wbioh  will  ^ 
be  unusually  fine.  This  car  is  nearly  completed  and  jf  J 
present  in  the  paint  shop.  The  interior  is  finished  in  tfand  g 
carved  mahogany,  in  new  and  beautiful  designs.  The  deck  ^ 
panels  are  of  white  wood  decorated  in  hand  painted  color 
work.The  car  will  be  lighted  by  electriclty,lheourrent  being 
derived  from  storage  batteries  carried  underneath  the  fioor. 
the  erecting  shop  another  unusually  fine  car  is  being  put  to- 
getter  for  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  Railroad.  <  t*;* 

This  is  a  private  car  70  ft.  in  length  and  having  a  large  ob-  J 

servatlon  room  at  each  end.  The  end  framing  is  composite  -  •  vj 

iron  and  wood  construction  which  has  been  favorably  com¬ 
mented  (fa  in  these  columns  as  being  an  excellent  antl-tele- 
sooplng  construction.  In  the  same  department  15  parlor 
oars  and  coaches  are  being  repaired  and  repainted  for  the 
Big  Pour  road,  and  two  coaches  and  one  baggage  car  for' 
the  Queen  &  Crescent  system  are  undergoing  the  same 
treatment. 

The  private  oar  belonging  to  Mr.J.B.Haggln  the  million¬ 
aire  copper  king,i8  also  here  being  re-built.Thls  car  was  par¬ 
tially  burned  and  from  that  portion  not  destroyed  a  practl- 
oally  new  one  is  being  built.  The  old  car  was  one  of  the  | 
best  ever  turned  out  of  the  works,  and  the  owner  ordered 
that  the  new  one  be  built  from  the  same  plans.  A  sleeping 
car  is  just  being  finished  for  Ringllng  Brothers  circus.  In 
the  erecting  department  of  the  street  railway  building  shops  , 

there  are  five  oars  for  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Co- 1 

■e  being  equipped  with  vestibules  at  each  end  in  ac-  1 
(  with  the  new  Ohio  state  law  which  makes  I 

9  requlremeat.  ^  ^  ' 
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The  report  of  the  general  superintendent  of  rail¬ 
way  mail  service  to  the  second  assistant  postmaster 
general  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  con¬ 
tains  two  statements  of  special  interest  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  One  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that  all  postal}! 
.cars  and  also  the  cars  and  locomotive  tenders  runningp^l 
!  next  to  them,  should  be  equipped  with  vestibules. 

{ The  reason  given  is  that  this  is  deemed  essential  to] 

^  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  cars  and  also  fori 
making  the  oars  ride  more  smoothly,  thereby  render-| 
ing  the  work  of  distributing  the  mall  less  difficult.  It| 
is  stated  that  this  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  clerlr 
cannot  work  with  satisfaction  or  rapidity  on  |lnes; 
abounding  with  curves,  unless  some  system  is  -bro-. 
.vlded  wljiiob  will  overcome  the  oscillation  and  jerkyi 
action  of  the  cars.  This  is  sensible  and'reafenablejj 
fond  shows  that  the  vestibuling  of  tenders,  receatlyj 
'introduced,  will  bo  favorably  received  by  the  post- 
office  department.  This  is  not  strange,  as  no  one  on 
Any  railway  train  suffers  greater  Jnconvenience  from] 
unsteady  motion  than  do  the  mml  clerks.  If  this 
opinion  is  held  so  strongly  by  the  department  of  the' 
railway  mall  service,  pressure  will  undoubtedly  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  railways  with  a  view  to  having 
the  engine  tenders  as  well  as  the  cars  provided  with 
vestibules,  which,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  be-  j 
lieved  that  vestibules,  particularly  when  placed 
the  tender,  are  a  paying  investment,  will  Induce  the  I 
railways  to  equip  them  whenever  the  money  can  be 
obtained  for  doing  so.  It  is  generatiy  conceded  thatj 
care  equipped  therewith  are  less  liable  to  be  tele¬ 
scoped  in  case  of  accident,  and  also  that  they  ridel 
more  smoothly  than  others.  If  the  tender  and  all  the| 
•cars  of  a  train  excepting  the  last  one  are  vestlhuled, 
the  last  oar  will  be  the  only  one  to  suffer  from  the 
lack,  but  if  a  car  near  the  front,  or  the  locomotive 
tender,  has  no  vestibule,  all  the  others  must  be  more 

(less  affected,  .>nd  therefore  the  presence  of  vestibules 
on  the  locomotive  tender  and  mall  oars  is  as  import¬ 
ant  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  train.  Smooth  riding 
tends  to  eliminate  the  racking  strains  to  the  framing, 

‘  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  thatjr 
the  use  of  vestibules  throughout  all  trains  will  not  > 
only  Insure  safer  and  easier  riding  cars,  but  also  re- ' 
suit  In  theli  >quiring  lew  repairs  and  giving  the  max¬ 
im  umaoN  service. _ _  _ 

The  other  statement  referred  to  relates  to  the  i 
,  lighting  of  railway  poetofflce  cars,  and  is  as  follows; 

I  “The  question  of  lignts  has  received  much  consideration 
j  for  several  years,  and  close  aStenUon  during  the  past  three  ' 
years.The  lights  most  favored  by  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  service  are  compressed  gas,oloctrlolty  and  the  Adams  ( 
&  Westlake  and  Post  lamps.  All  of  these  have  given  good 
satisfaction,  ranking  in  the  order  stated,  and  the  depart- 
I  ment  is  insisting  that  the  light  and  heat  best  suited  to  our 
I  service  should  be  placed  in  the  postal  cars,  and,  while  it’ 

!  does  not  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  any  particular  light,  it 
does  prohibit  the  use  of  those  that  have  proven  unsafe  or 
otherwise  unsuited  to  the  service.’’ 

This  shows  that  a  demand  for  better  lights  Iv  rail-i 
way  oars  is  coming  from  another-lnfiuential  source  as 
1  well  as  from  the  traveling  public.  The  question  of  I 
safety  is  of  great  importance  io  the  railway  mall 
service,  as  more  or  less  mail  in  the  past  has  been,  andj 
I  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be,  destroyed  by  fipe  and  in¬ 
jured  by  oil  coming  from  cheap  and  defecti^  lighting! 
jsystems.  It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  that  | 
compressed  gas  should  be  placed  by  the  department 
ahead  of  electricity,  as  the  latter  is  generally  supposed  | 

I  to  bo  nearer  the  ideal  light  than  any  other  Inuse.This 
department  has,  however,  had  sufficient  experience  I 
with  both  to  enable  its  officers  to  form  a  definite  opin¬ 
ion  oonaarnlnp-  their  Efllfttlve  merits.  _ 
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A  New  Oar  Ventilator. 


The  renewed  interest  which  the  Master  Car  Builders 
association  has  shown  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  of 
passenger  equipment  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  a  number  of  devices  for  this  purpose.  Among  the 
simplest  of  these,  and  one  which  at  first  sight  com- 
ands  attention  as  constructed  on  correct  principles,  is 
one  which  was  described  briefly  in  The  Railway  Age 
AND  Nobthwertebn  Railboadeb  in  the  issue  of  Oct,  13, 
1893,  and  which  we  illustrate  herewith.  The  device  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles  Knapp  of  St.  Louis, 
and  is  now  in  successful  operation  upon  a  few  oars  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad. 

I  The  illustrations  show  clearly  the  design  and  theory^ 
'of  operation.  From  an  opening  in  the  oar  floor,  about  g 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  protected  by  a  register,  leads  " 
downwardly  a  pipe  which  is  contracted  to  about  6  § 
inches  at  its  lower  end.  From  this  vertical  pipe  | 
bjgno^  extend  in  esch  diiention  toward  the  ends  of  ^ 
the  car.  The  branches  a're  flared  gradually  from  the  w 
vertical  pipe  until  at  the  extremities  near  the  trucks  h 
they  are  about  twice  the  middle  diameter.  '  ^ 

As  the  oar  moves  in  either  direction  air  is  taken  in  1'  o 
at  the  open  month  of  the  tube,  and  on  account  of  the 
tapering  form  of  the  tube  is  compressed  to  a  certain  ''  g 
extent,  so  that  upon  passing  across  the  month  of  the 
vertical  pipe  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  oar,  its  S 
velocity  is  increased,  causing  a  strong  suction.  The  z 
result  is  that  the  foul  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  oar,  fresh  h 
air  being  admitted  at  one  or  more  openings  at  the  end  q 
of  the  oar,  and  the  air  is  changed  without  any  percept-  I  » 
ible  draft.  The  course  of  the  air  is  shown  in  our  en-  |  ’ 
graving  in  the  detail  view.  The  opening  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  admitted  to  the  tube  being  greater  toward 
*  the  opposite  end  of  the  pipe  than  the  vertical  passage 
to  the  interior  of  the  oar  and  being  in  the  direct  line 
of  its  Row,  there  is  no  probability  of  air  being  forced 
into  instead  of  drawn  out  of  the  oar. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  first  test  made  the  device  was 
applied  to  a  smoking  oar  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  &  Omaha  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Frank  Rearden,  superintendent  of  locomotive  and  car  : 
departments,  and  bis  assistant,  Mr.  Bartlett.  The  oar 
was  well  filled  with  passengers /ind  was  left  closed  for 
some  time  after  starting.  The  register  was  then  | 
opened,  and  is  said  that  the  oar  was  cleared  of  smoke ' 

I  and  foul  air  within  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  action  of  the  device  is  very  clearly  shown  by  a 
small  model  which  the  inventor  has  constructed  for 
■fKe  purpose.  Upon  blowing  Into  either  end  of  the) 

'|  horizontal  tube  the  flame  of  a  lighted  match  held  over  | 

I  the  month  of  the  upright  tube  is  immediately  drawn 
down  into  the  passage,  illustrating  fully  the  action 
!  claimed. 

The  inventor  states  that  he  has  received  interested) 
attention  from  several  prominent  railroad  oflScials  to. 
whom  the  device  has  been  explained,  and  it  is  proba-' 
ble  that  it  will  be  given  a  trial  upon  two  or  more  roads 
entering  Chicago  within  a  short  time.  There  seems 
to  bo  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  do  what  is 
jolaimed  for  it,  and  if  so  its  simplicity  and  cheapness 
will  certainly  go  far  to  recommend  it.  _ 
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PULLMAN'S  NEW  WATER  RATES. 

Temporary  FlRures  Olvon  Until  a  Setllo- 
menl  Unn  Re  Made. 

Tlje  Pullinmi  water  question  is  still  un- 
sotWod.  Mayor  Hopkins  says  the  Pullniun 
people  have  made  what  seems  to  be  a  fair 
proposition,  but  he  has  not  yet  decided  to  act 
upon  it.  Ho  continued :  “  I  am  determined 
that  the  rates  to  private  consumers  in  Pull¬ 
man  shall  be  reduced.  T  have  figured  It  out 
lliat  the  Pullman  company  has  been  making 
a  profit  of  3.10  per  cent  on  the  water  fur¬ 
nished  consuiiiors.  I  shall  not  permit  that  to, 
continue.  Pending  a  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  have  informed  the  Pullman  people  that 
from  .Ian.  'JH  to  the  date  of  a  settlement  they 
must  pay  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each 
1,000  gallons  up  to  1B5.000:  8  cents  for 
each  1.000  gn  I  Ions  from  105.000  to  .1,000,- 
000,  and  cents  lor  each  1,000  gallons 
above  that  amount.'’ 


VENTILATION  OF  CARS. 


The  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  passenger 
equipment  has  been  talked  about  more  or  less 
continually  for  the  past  twenty  years;  but  there 
is  no  iinportant  feature  of  our  modern  cars  in 
which  during  that  time  less  improvement  has  been  1 
made.  Even  our  finest  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  f 
have  no  ventilating  apparatus  to  boast  of,  and  tlie 
fact  that  they  seem  to  have  a  somewhat  better  ' 
atmosphere  (at  least  during  the  daytime)  is  due 
largely  to  the  smaller  number  and  better  class  of 
passengers  who  occupy  them.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  the  problem  of  ear  ventilation  pre¬ 
sents  insuperable  difficulties,  as  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  deck  ventilator  has  had  its  day.  It  was  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  Hat  roof  without 
opening  of  any  kind,  which  characterized  our  cars 
in  the  fifties,  and  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it 
has  shown  itself  inadequate  to  the  furnishing  of 
a  supply  of  fresh  air  unimpregnated  with  smoke 
and  cinders.  Yet  there  are  few  cars,  and  those, 
as  before  stated,  of  a  class  that  need  it  least,  that 
have  any  other  appliance.  The  great  majority  of 
all  passenger  day  coaches,  in  which  90  per  cent  of 
the  traveling  public  rides,  differ  from  the  emigrant 
car  only  in  the  character  and  number  of  their 
patrons  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  space  and  not 
in  the  means  for  supplying  an  innoxious  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  case  seems  to  be 
that  an  opening  which  will  admit  fresh  air  or  dis¬ 
charge  foul  air  will  also  afford  an  inlet  for  cinders 
and  smoke,  or  cause  a  di.sagreeable  and  disease 
provoking  draft.  To  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  prevent  the 
production  of  smoke  and  cinders  in  the  first  place, ' 
in  which  case  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  so  lo-  ■ 
cate  the  ventilators  that  all  possibility  of  a  per- ; 
ceptible  draft  would  be  avoided.  lJut  as  we  can- , 
nut  at  once  cause  all  our  locomotives  to  be  rebuilt 


so  as  to  secure  perfect  combustion,  some  temporary 
means  should  be  devised  to  render  the  moving 
habitations  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  citizens 
a  little  less  displeasing. 

It  is  cheering  to  note  however  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Master  Car  Builders’  association  having 
this  matter  in  charge  has  propounded  a  list  of 
questions  to  the  members,  and  incidentally  to  the 
public,  which  if  thoughtfully  and  fully  answered 
would  undoubtedly  point  a  way  out  of  the  existing 
difficulty.  And  it  should  be  remarked  further 
that  no  safety  device  bears  a  more  inqiortant  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the  traveling 
public  than  some  means  by  which  perfect  vontila-, 
tion  of  passenger  cars  can  be  effected.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  devote  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
I  this  subject  in  a  practical  form  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  he  takes  up  lubrication  or  any  other 
matter,  which  perhaps  means  more  to  the  railr(»ad 
company  in  the  way  of  economy,  but  is  of  far  less 
importance  to  those  who  furni.sh  the  revenue  by 
which  that  company  lives. 
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TBE-ABOilTIOH  OF  CAB  PI.ATrOS»8.  : 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  an  article  on  “  Passenger 
Car  Construction,”  written  by  Mr.  EStiest  Merrick, 
Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  CandaCar  Company,  in  which 
a  radical  change  in  the  end  constmction  of  passenger  cars 
was  reoomraende^,  including  the  abolition  of  end  platforms?', 
In  this  issue  we  give  liberal  space  to  the  illustration  and 
description  in  detail  of  his  proposed  plan  of  construction, ; 
which,  while  perhaps  open  to  criticism  in  some  particulars, ; 
will  yet  certainly  commend  itself  to  car  builders  as  a  much 
stronger  end  construction  than  the  ordinary;  and  there  can, 
be  little  doubt  that  in  case  of  collision,  either  head  or  rear, : 
this  style  of  construction  would  offer  much  greater  resist- 
I  ance  to  telescoping.  This  would  cither  prevent  telescop- 
'.ing.  or,  in  its  event,  greatly  mitigate  its  severity,  because 
,a  much  larget  portion  of  the  moving  energy  of  the  enter¬ 
ing  car  would  l^’spent  in  breaking  through  the  strongly 
built  breastwork  of  composite  steel  and  wood  forming  tha 
end  of  the  car.  The  al>olilion  of  platforms  would  also 

■  largely  decrease  |he  c^nces  of  telescoping  and  mitigate 
lits  severity,  as  the  space  between  the  end  of  a  car  platform 
'and  the  superstructure  certainly  gives  just  so  much  of  a 
:clear  run  to  the  adjacent  car  in  case  of  one  platform 
Imounting  or  breaking  down  another  in  collision.  The  im- 
;niense  impetus  gained  by  such  a  start  is  doubtless  respon- 
jttible  for  much  of  the  destruction  resulting  in  accidents  of 
■this  kind. 

The  abolition  of  ^atforms  is  a  problem  that  many  car 
builders  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to,  but  so  far 
without  any  practical  results.  Others  are  contemplating 

■  the  extension  of  the  longitudinal  sills  to  the  platform  end 
timl)er,  and  thus  make  the  platform  an  integral  part  of  the 
floor  framing.  Still  others  believe  in  maintaining  the  plat¬ 
form  as  an  attachment  so  that  when  damaged  in  accidents 
'it  can  be  cheaply  repaired  or  replaced.  Of  these  three’ 
propositions  there  seems  to  be  at  present  but  small  chance 
for  a  middle  ground  on  which  to  compromise.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  longitudinal  sills  so  as  to  make  the  platfoi  m 
an  integral  part  of  the  underframing  might,  in  case  of  dam- 
hge,  necessitate  the  renewal'  of  the  entire  underframing  of 
|he  car,  and  this  is  the  principle  objection  (in  regard  to 
maintenance)  that  is  advanced  against  dispensing  with  the 
end  platforms. 

Whether  it  is  decided  to  abolish  platforms  or  not  on 
passenger  cars  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  bo  aliolished  on  mail,  express  and 
baggage  cars.  Their  principal  use  on  these  cars  now  on 
Isome  roads  is  as  a  base  of  operations  for  highw  aymen. 
yrhe  plan  of  construction  proposed  by  Mr.  Merrick,  or  some 
‘modilication  of  it,  seems  excellently  adapted  for  tbe  ends 
bf  mail  cars.  These  are  generally  run  next  the  locomo¬ 
tive,  the  tender  of  which,  being  stronger  built  and 
parrower  than  the  car,  often  telescopes  it  in  collisions.  The 
abolition  of  the  platform  and  the  adoption  of  this  strong 
end  framing  might  prevent  this. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Barr  expressed  the  opinion  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  that  the  prevailing  ex¬ 
cessive  weight  of  passenger  cars  is  a  great  element  of 
danger  in  collisions,  as,  in  case  of  telescoping,  the  heavier 
the  entering  car  the  further  it  will  go.  Mr.  Merrick  brings 
out  the  point  that  excessive  iength  is  dangerous,  ai  the 
behavior  of  such  cars  in  coilision  tends  strongly  to  tele¬ 
scoping.  Both  of  these  objections  are  absent  from  the 
plan  of  construction  he  proposes. 

A  good  many  changes  in  car  construction  are  approaching 
and  we  believe  that  among  these  the  requirement^;  of  the 
ends  of  all  passenger  cars  to  avoid  or  resist  telescoping 
will  receive  more  attention  than  has  been  given  heretofore. 

% 


i'reBid^nl  Mayer" of  the  Baltimore  <fc  Ohio  announced 
the  following  appointments  Feb.  1:  William  T.  Man¬ 
ning,  acting  chief  engineer,  to  be  chief  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  super¬ 
intendent  of  transportation  and  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  division,  to  be  general  superintendent  of 
the  main  stem  and  branches  and  the  Philadelphia  di¬ 
vision,  with  headquarters  at  Camden  station,  Balti¬ 
more.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  continue  to  perform  the 
duties  of  superintendent  of  transportation.  J.  Van  ^ 
Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  division, 
and  general  agent  at  Philadelphia,  to  be  generafl 
superintendent  of  the  trans-Ohio  divisions,  with  head4 
quarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Smith’s  new  position  wa4 
formerly  held  by  R.  B.  Campbell,  who  was  pron  oted^ 
to  be  general  manager  of  the  road.  C.  C.  F.  Bent  to§ 
be  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  division  ai.dT 
I  general  agent  at  Philadelphia,  with  headquarters  at 
I  Philadelphia,  in  place  of  J.  Van  Smith,  promoted. 
'John  E.  Spurrier,  train  master  of  the  Baltimore  divi-. 
sion,  to  be  superintendent  of  Baltimore  division,  with 
I  headquarters  at  Camden  station,  Baltimore,  in  place 
of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  promoted. 


LIBEBTY  BELL  TO  TAKE  A  JOUBRET.  ] 

It  Win  OotoVho  Midwinter  Fair  and  Than  ' 
I  to  Moxioo.  ^ 

San  FRANcisco,Cal.,Feb.  0. — It  is  announced  ' 
j  today  that  the  Columbian  Liberty  Bell,  which 
is  now  in  Now  York,  will  bo  brought  to  the 
Midwinter  Exposition  as  sopn  as  transporta¬ 
tion  arrangements  can  be  made.  The  Pull¬ 
man  company  is  building  a  car  specially  for  j 
the  bell  and  its  attendants,  and  in  this  car  the  j 
bell  will  make  the  tour  across  the  continent  j 
'  and  back.  The  bell  will  probably  be  taken  to 
'  the  City  of  Mexico  after  its  visit  to  San 
Francisco.  Fifty-six  Chinese  actors  and 
acrobats,  who  arrived  by  the  steamer  Peru  for 
the  Chinese  Village  at  the  Midwinter  FaittV 
have  been  permitted  to  land.  • 
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DOUBIifi  TAXATm 


•>'«»  •Olrn»f'djJlnfri| 
t>i«  cars  In  onwat^ii  kra 
tax  imposed  by  tin-  ^^1nT 
ss-linro  tliat  tax  li’  i  b  n 


■  bar jfo  sucli'  proper  ( 
tax  attempted  to 


Bnllroad  Property  EnarnKed  io  !•»-  I  attempted  to  lie  nsweSaird  oii  it 

terrtate  Tronrportatlon  TaxalJlc  was  the  duty  of  the  aprieilee  or  of 

lotlroad  eouipautca  huriiiK  tliose 

Ouly  la  the  Place  of  Domic  .le—  uufler  contract  to  miike  the  due  re 

Text  of  Judire  McCormlcU’e  De-  thereof  under  the  - 

oialoa  Asaluat  the  State  and  ■^'"ppere  seems  to 
City.  be  some  queation 

-  and  the  railroad  c 

In  the  caae  of  Pnllmsa’a  Palaoe  Oar  th^  rauVoml  °?omm 
Company  ts.  the  Board  of  Asaesnors.  the  return  of  this  proV 
Wty  of  New  Orleans  and  State  Tux  Col-  d„e  them  In  tlie  S 

i.Wctor  Parker,  Judge  McCormick  handed  that  Is  a  question 

an  opinion  yesterday  In  the  TTnlted  oitT'*C)f°Vew“c)riea 


lies  tO  '  which  Its  I 
■r  llie  upi)eni>e  or 
should  make  the  I 

f  I-bii!«inDii.  But  j 


1  the  TTnlted  Louisiana, 


‘states  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  not 
only  ponceriis  In  large  measure  the  Pull- 
.  man  Car  Company  but  all  railway  cor- 
imratlona  doing  Interstate  bnsluess. 

The  city  and  State  demanded  of  the 
Pullman  company  tuxes  for  the  year  181>a, 
amounting  to  nliout  JilOOO.  aud  threatened 


City  of  New  Orleans  have  no  vital  Inter¬ 
est.  The  property  Is  linlrle  without  regard 
to  wlio  makes  or  falls  In  make  the  reluni. 
It  poHisltiiy  explains  why  the  return  was 
not  made.  The  asaesRors  cannot  Impose 


to  oemanueu  m  lue  property  ns  oilier 

:es  for  the  year  181U,  property  pcrmniieutly  located  in  tL.  . . 

filOOO.  aud  threatened  nccuusc  no  such  penalty  U  deuoimced  by 
cars  of  the  company  r  11  that 


uulesa  the  amount  demanded  wag  paid,  i  spaii  dcpi'i 
The  company  tiled  a  bill  of  Injunction  I  t&  'make  t 
against  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  Board  court  to 
of  Aaaessors  and  State  Tax  Collector 
Parker,  on  the  ground  that  the  taxes 
ulalmed  were  illegal  on  the  following  p-  •  ‘i-,,  . 

grounds:  t®  be  hean 

1.  Bcr-aiwe  the  taxes  were  Inequitable 
“■“1  ““J''*-  tile 


ed  time.  It  puts  a 


1  Ber-«j»e  the  taxes  were  mequuame  valnatlou  of 

and  uujuat.  .  .  i  i,»  tin*  fbiiip  ah  asecftsod,  aud  on  the  right  of 

n»e  tuxi^  wim-o  nsst  aam  i  tenting  the  correctuesR  of  their  aasess- 
violatlon  of  llu*  (.'«>rjsi!tntliin  of  JjOiil}»ltiiui.  iuent>^  tkcfore  the  projjer  eonrts  of  jusllce. 
hiivin**-  T»een  lovle-I  uinlei*  the  gonernl  tax  The  riroult  Court  hohl  corrertly  that  tjiwe 

rr  oidanoe  provlbious  for  applying  to  the  enmiulfctee 

^  t  1  1  f  I  n  stfitf.  mo-  of  apsessments  aud  of  testing  assessments 

With  the  sptviai  hiuiuio  of  the  Mate  pio-  relfltlou  to  matters  of  de- 

rliUng  the  mode  oi" levying  taxes  on  the  aeription  and  valuation.  Here  those  are 
euta  of  the  Pn'.imnn  rcriupaiiy;  that  the  uot  questioned.  Both  are  correct,  iue 

ioiru  Ilf  t»m  touiiMiuv  coustauliv  liability  to  the  tax  sought  to  be  imposed 

^•i  ^  w./  V  hv  the  appellants  without  warrant  of 

^wUUlu  the  btaio.  mrl  made  tlieuhy  a  sub-  appellee  seeks  to  avoid. 

<»r  taxation  lu'ie.  canid  not  be  taxed  jg  eniilled  to  tbe  protection  it  asks, 
on  tae  basis  of  tb.lr  full  valuation,  but  Jud^ieiit  affirmed, 
only  snob  proportion  oC  ihelr  valimtiou 

ns  the  number  of  mih's  they  run  Inside  ^ 

of  tbe  biate  bears  to  the  tt>uil  number  of  isrC  - 


'I  lk  defr^nduuts  denied  that  t lie  tuxes  *  *  *  xbe  law  taxing  Pullman  oars  and  telegraph 
'  WW  n’t  VlU‘**Siiue  ^!inTcumci*'liv"^  'iha^^^  express  companies  operated  in  the  state  of  Arkan- 

j U«  Suin' ‘ciVillnr  wn^  '°'3  last  general  assembly  of  that  . 

I  exclliued  from  seitin:,  il‘ np  iw  n  ili.Vnsc.gtgte^  ^as  on  Feb.  12  declared  unconstitutional  by  | 
tlon 'of  tlio 'luxes 'Sa-io  ApiUjudge  Williams  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  i 

The  case  will  be  taken  to  the  supreme  j 
Uxfier  tue  1st  of  Un,  ^„5„, court.  Several  months  ago  the  Western  Union  and  |i 

wu«*voWn»‘ly'*>l'b'b  dw'dXi'the  mutter  liipaoific  Express  companies  filed  bills  asking  for  an  1, 
nLrAftolnero"«"Vu'^^^^  restraining  the  collectors  of  the  various  j, 

Aironiey  f sJn  J/’a^uhormeRiOounties  of  the  state  from  collecting  taxes  assessed  un- 
riirrllTi  the  mill  ter  to  the  Clreull  Court  oljaj  the  act.  A  temporary  restraining  order  was  j 
bi^'Ti.e m  mI"  itnf'uototsrforgranted.  The  case  was  argued  a  short  time  ago,  the ; 

”%iie''fSll'u'vt  nVn\Xc'MWrmlr^^  demurring  to  the  biUe.  The  court  ^ 


•  Here  is  is  another  letter  whicTi  I  am^going  tS'leH 
produce  iu  full.  lb„,oh  Vxllby  Raiuboad,  )  j 

PHit,Ai)Ei.pHiA,  Pa.,  Jan.  81,  1894.  5 

To  THE  Auditob; 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  your  com¬ 
ments  on  the  present  dining  car  ; 

jof  Jan.  19,  particularly  as  they  are  in  harmony  with 

’“F.r.revtral "years  I  have  been  convinced  *>•»' 

diuinir  cur  as  it  is,  is  generally  unsatisfactory  to 
patrons,  a  financial  burden  to  the  railroads,  and  a 

source  of  sinful  waste  of  good  food.  ,  . 

To  my  mind  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  our  failure  1 
‘to  perfeotly  appreciate  the  ueede  of  the  public;  and  in 
a  lack  of  careful  and  economical  expenditure  or  an 
leepiouage  of  each  individual  car.  80  thoroughly 
am  I  convinced  that  a  car  on  the  a  fa  carle  principle, 
properly  managed,  would  pay  for  itself  and  be  entirely ' 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  that  the  Lehigh  V  alley  last 
week  pat  such  a  car  in  operation.  ,u  «  . 

We  have  everything  to  attract  the  eye— the  finest 
linen,  cutlery,  crystal  and  china.  We  propose  to  tempt 
the  palate  and  purse  by  perfeotly  cooked  dishes  toj 
order,  with  a  menu  comprehensive  enough  to  suit  the! 
simplest  or  the  most  epicurean  taste;  our  aim  is  to 
make  each  order  a  culinary  triumph. 

If  the  traveler  is  determined  not  to  pay  inore  than  | 
forty  or  fifty  cents  for  a  meal,  and  can  have  his  appe- 1 
tite  so  whetted  by  the  perfection  of  his  order  that  he  [■ 
is  induced  to  spend  double  that  amount,  he  wiU  not 
only  be  satisfied  to  do  so,  but  prove  a  valuable  patron 
I  as  well.  The  a  la  carle  system,  while  doing  away -with 
1  useless  waste,  is  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  public,  as  , 
‘it  enables  one  to  spend  as  little  or  as  much  as  he  de- 

On  this  plan  we  propose  to  put  the  matter  to  the 
test,  but  feel  eatisfied  that  the  superior  accommoda- 
Itiou  and  evident  convenience  combined  with  the  “slid¬ 
ing  scale”  of  prices,  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
our  course,  not  only  in  increasing  passenger  traffic  but 
liii  the  future  of  a  dining  car  that  pays. 

Yours  truly,  | 

Cbabi.es  8.  Lee, 
General  Pasnenijer  Agenl, 

^ ^  It  almost  makes  one  hungry  just  to  read  that  letter. 

'  It  aleo  reminds  one  that  Mr.  Lee  has  already  (in  his 
f..T.mor  nrmnpntinns’l  sliown  himsclf  to  bc  one  of  the 


*'  ■■111  1.Stl2  and  diirliiK  the 
jK'Hr  lli'‘  aiqiollPf  oiviiimI  r 
ilii-  asarcKiite  marki-t  vnli 
wl'Jcb  WITS  on?.|p-ii  111  Ini 
jfCl’  triilUc  frnlii  illsliiilt  Mill 


lou  was  as  f.iilows;  „„  Feb.  12  overruled  the  demurrers,  made  the  in junc- [  , 

0cl,vi^^“ws  '''i'v/''T^'io“ippellcl,X  a  perpetual,  and  declared  the  law  unconstitutional 

!!?(!) Z'mlclll'' m'“'bat' staul  on  the  ground  that  t^^  act  provided  for  assessments 

Vmlolls  111  LouI.Rlana  ItKupa  .  o.„pertv  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state;  that  it  ,| 

lilng  one  Ihers  except  by  interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  thej 

r.ollp''"  ollwed  %Ute'?^  United  States  law;  that  the  acts  do  not  give  the  plain- 

It’e  market  tiffs  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  state;  that  the' 

inm‘‘afsiiiiit'stnt*'s.  lUrolIsli  in  assessment  was  made  without  regard  to  and  in  excess 
S*"n^.l>iilslai"«.''thr^^^^^^  intm'  of  its  taxable  value. 

I.B  t.i  lUstniit  SlalcR.  eoliwlin'b 

irjf. 

i■er'Hl^Al"iu•fq»'l•ly  <•.'111  be  nindtH  j  —The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  iJo".  ^eitlog.A  hew  systSirl 
value ‘  uili'irjseal  ■'*“!  of  car  ventilation  which  is  the  result  of  the  joint  effoyts  of 
her”'peri«ninl  properly  lielmii- j  ^j.  H.  Elder,  C.  Linstrom,  C.  Harris  and  W.  Todd,  all  chief  | 
■‘ststc  law'"*'*''*" '■  Inspectors  for  the  company.  In  this  system  there  Is  no  , 

(I  has  not  undertaken  to  I  in- 1  change  made  in  the  lower  ventilator,  but  Instead  of  the 
rty'*^  Sl'io  *hae  window  panels  above,  large  tin  tubes  about  seven  • 

k.^iir  ‘nioviilflo  property  of  any  .  inches  In  diameter  are  projected  in  their  place.  These  com- 1 


It  also  reminds  one  that  Mr.  Lee  has  already  pn  nis 
former  oouneotione)  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  [iitrenions  advertisers  ani^g.thepassemfers. 
agents  of^he-^t^.  R  the-EKng  ftl^a  ?a  oaWe 
principle)  is  to  be  properly  tried  “ 
just  the  basis  which  Mr.  Lee  lays  down--including 
“crystal,”  “linen,”  “epicurean  taete,”  “culinary  tr - 
qimphs”  and  all.  Let  it  be  done  on  the  beat  possible 
Isoale  by  all  means,  and  let  it  be  continued 
for  the  public  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  But  in  t 
jpiotnre  of  luxury  which  Mr.  Lee  so  se 
ively  draws  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  must 
fcave  accidentally  forgotten  to  mention  the  or-  [ 
orchestra.  As  a  complement  to  the  crystal  and  fine 
llinen  we  take  flowers  on  the  tables,  of  course,  for 
(granted.  Yet  the  thing  will  be  incomplete  unless 
(there  is  a  mandolin  orchestra  or  a  section  of  a  Hungar- 
,[ian  baud  somewhere  round  a  corner  in  the^car. 


sVio  proviii“l  that  tiio  long  window  panels  aoove,  large  un  lunes  aooui*  seven* 
Si.'ibiK'stoak.^or ’niiiviibio  piopiTty  of  I'liy  .  laches  In  diameter  are  projected  in  their  place.  These  com- 1 
®"frv 'w'llbln”  I.oii'litlana  nml"^*rtly"wlti'\ln  municate  between  the  Inside  of  the  coach  and  the  outer  air, 

I  Buoiner  Stale  IT  Siatiw.  '•••  ■  '"“i ’’'^qV'qa  and  on  the  . outside  there  is  a  large  cap  over  the  end,  ar- 

r^Tls^ana  ami  iSi  tly”  wlTllm  n'notiKT  State  ranged  tn  suoh  a  manner  as  to  release  the  impure  air  from. 
States,  shall  be  nRsi-esed  la  I  Within.  Four  cars  equipped  with  the  new  ventilators 

tile  l!i!u’i^ulia  iVdulMuna’taa’  to  the  were  run  from  Allegheny  to  Alliance.  While  en  route  | 
total  ®biub,T  of  iniii-R  M  ibe  ^  |  those  who  conducted  the  test  filled  one  of  the  cars  with  a 

'  m’**lnS*  lu'i  b>  doUll.  to' that  lin-  dense  smoke  by  burning  waste.  Within  twenty  minutes 

Hjjwed  on  tl^  S-iTmI?  entirely  escaped  and  pure  air  had  token  Its 

tPiit  of  tbe  senitiiiw’oi  ttie  Snprom*  I  place.  The  entire  parly  are  reported  to  have  been  much  ’ 

■  *  s‘ “ P«fibn«»  |  elated  over  the  success  of  the  ventilator.— Philadelphia  j 

Times,  —y—  —  -«  —  • 


Her  Father  Hays  Hhe  Never  tVas  aniT  Never 
Will  Be  KnxnEed  to  the  Foreigner. 

I’rinec  Isenberg  von  Berstein  Is  not  likely 
to  lieeomo  u  son-in-law  of  Oeorge  M.  Pull¬ 
man,  notwithstanding  reports  to  tb'  'lontrury 
from  New  York,  A  tolegraphic  rumor 
from  that  direction  to  the  elfoct  that 
all  oliitacles  aud  objections  to  the  union 
of  the  I’tiuce  and  Miss  Piillmau  hud  been 
tinnlly  removed,  and  that  their  engagement 
was  a  settled  fact,  was  denied  by  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  yesterday  iu  luuguugo  which  would  seem 
to  determine  forever  the  fate  of  the  titled  for¬ 
eigner  in  this  connection.  “  The  whole  story 
is  absurd,  and  was,  as  I  thought,  disposed  of 
long  ago,”  Mr.  Pullman  ,suld.  Then  with 
considerable  warmth  ho  continued :  “  My 
daughter  is  not  now  engaged  to  Uie  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned,  she  never  was  engaged  to 
him,  and  never  will  bc.  lam  much  averse  to 
discussing  such  matters  as  I  think  the  least  1 
said  the  better.  The  present  rumor  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  foundation  and  is  not  worthy 
of  attention.” 


ilR.OARS,  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSl- 


Weight.  Number  PassongtT.  of  Length. 
Pounds,  of  Si'utH.  Pouimrt.  Pouuub. 


PcItlT.  StMemant  Th*t  Work. 

H»to  Chamtod  Mndik 

DkTBorr,  Mlcb„  March  3.— [Special.]— ’ 
From  a  thoroughly  reliable  aourco  cornea  the 
newa  that  the  Fullman  car  trorka  la  this  city 
tove  been  purchaaed  by  the  Wagner  Palace 
Car  company,  <pd  t^  twaesaion  arUrto 
glren  aftnoat  ftnjJeSatelK  The  deal  waa 
,  consummated  Thursday  in  Chicago.  The  ' 
plant  ia  to  become  immediately  active  under 
the  new  management.  The  purenaae  price 
was  $170,000.  The  Pullman  manufacturing 
establishment  in  this  city  has  been  idle  for 
some  time,  and  the  change.  It  is  said,  will  put 
nearly  300  men  at  work.  When  in  full  op- 
eration  the  plant  gives  employment  to  I  000 
men.  The  matter  la  bemg  kept  a  secret.’  | 


/  The  hew  union  depot  at  St.  Louis  has  'an  excellent  ^ 

jarrangement  for  heating  trains  by  steam  while  they 

jare  waiting  under  the  train  shed.  There  being  thirty  *  y 

tracks  under  the  train  shed  it  is  proposed  to  prepare 

for  the  morning  and  evening  rushes  of  business  by  — _ 

making  up  the  trains  some  time  in  advance  and  run-  DCpill 

ning  them  onto  their  proper  tracks  under  the  shed  ” 

where  they  will  stand  until  time  for  departure.  As 

most  of  these  trains  will  be  without  engines  until  a  How  the  p 

short  time  before  leaving,  it  became  almost  a  matter  deems 

of  necessity  to  provide  steam  for  heating  them. 

Prom  the  power  house  a  ten-inch  steam  pipe  over  i«  n  c 

2,000  ft.  long  runs  up  the  middle  of  the  train  shed  to  observed  ii 

the  depot  building,  with  a  return  pipe  four  inches  in  comTn  t 

diameter  in  the  same  conduit.  At  different  points  whenever  i 
smaller  pipes  are  tapped  off  to  supply  the  various 
buildings  with  steam  heat.  In  the  end  of  the  train  sto*rres”or«i 

shed  next  to  the  depot,  where  all  the  tracks  termi-  ®  “ 

nate,  a  system  of  pipes  is  installed  leading  from  the 
mains  to  each  track  and  ending  In  hose  connections  ^  njgh 
for  the  trains.  All  the  pipes  are  laid  underground  in  the  Union  i 
In  stone  and  wood  conduits.  sengera  flittlm 


DCniUniUri  CADCC  them  by  telephone.  So  he  paid ‘for  a 

riLrUnUlilU  rnllLUi  second  ticket.  Keturning  from  his  jour¬ 

ney  he  began  to  think  that  he  ought  to 

- -  lhave  his  *2.60  back  again.  So  he  wrote 

HOW  THE  Pn.l-MA1V  COMPANY  RE-  'the  Pullman  con^any’s  general  offices 
.  in  Chicago,  enclosing  the  unused  ticket, 

DEE.MS  UNUSED  TICKETS.  and  explaining  the  circumstances.  In 

a  few  days  he  received  the  following 
-  ireply: 

There  la  n  Reen<  Deal  oV  Had  T'na-.LtJear  Sir:— Toiir  claim  for  refund  has: 
There  Is  a  Great  Deal  of  Red  Tape  been  received  at  this  office.  This  matter 
Observed  in  the  Proress— But  the  t*®  Investigated  and  receive  proper 

consideration,  of  which  you  will  be  ad- 
Coinpany  Does  the  Sqaare  Thing  vised.  Yours  truly. 

Whenever  Po.slble-The  btttle  Bed  Ge^fr^l  Tlcke?  A^^nt.  ) 

Pasteboard  Almost  os  Goofl  as  Cash,  The  matter  was  looked  into,  and 
Stories  of  the  Union  Station.  „  correspondence  followed.  The 

llocal  Pullman  agent  investigated  the 

-  case  somewhat,-  and  it  was  referred 

from  department  to  department.  Pl- 
A  few  nights  ago  the  writer  stood  "ally  after  a  lapse  of  two  weeks  or  so 
In  the  Union  station  watching  the  pas-  the  date  of  the  first  application 

sengers  flitting  to  and  from  steaming  fitter  wtlch’ ssJd:  ^ 


TV  nroaneop  fares,  as  per  inclosed  voucher.l 

ry  pioepect  T,,h|ob  please  return  duly  receipted  to  this' 
decided  to. .  office.  Very  respectfully. 


The  men  were  quarreling  over  a  Pull-  ''"If 

rrion  draft  was  simple  In  Its  form,  the 

man  ticket,  the  short  man  claiming  .National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  New 
he  had  purchased  and  lost  It.  while  the  York  City,  being  the  depository.  The 
tall  one  who  had  It  In  his  possession:  '.money  was  to  be  charged  speciflcally  to  ; 
Claimed  to  have  bought  it  at  the  win-  refunded  fares  account,  which 


At  the  DO«rer  house  the  steam  is  supplied  by  four  coaches,  when  he  observed  an  animated  Dear  Sir:— I  inclose  herewith  sight  draft 

1,000  hor»  po-r.  It  1.  .xp4>t«i  to  u„  thl.  .l..n.  Sr  SS'S) 

first  in  running  the  engines  which  drive  the  electric  learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  .  ’ 

light  dynamos  and  air  compressors.  The  ex-  The  men  were  quarreling  over  a  Pull- 

haust  steam  from  the  engines  and  compressors  is  *"«"  ticket,  the  short  man  claiming  ;  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  New 
out  through  the  ten  inch  main  pipe  for  steam  purchased  and  lost  It.  while  the  York  City,  being  the  depository.  The 

sent  out  inroug  »bk.  f/.....  inos  °"®  tt  In  his  possession:  '.money  was  to  be  charged  specifically  to 

heating  and  is  pumped  back  through  the  four  inch  claimed  to  have  bought  it  at  the  win-  *^1;®  refunded  fares  account,  which 

pipe,  as  water,  to  be  again  used  in  the  boilers.  In  dow  of  the  Pullman  company  In  the  no  lltHrimTOrtance“''‘*”®"‘  “*°"® 

case  the  engines  are  not  running,  steam  can  be  turned  etaUon.  The  argument  waxed  hotter,  a  case  came  up  once  where  a  man 

on  di recti V  from  the  boilers  to  the  heating  pipes.  By  when  a  conductor  interfered,  suggest-  bought  three  secUons  In  a  Pullman  for 
on  uireu  y  „vnflet.ed  that  the  heal-  twain  settla  the  matter  at  his  family,  who  were  going  on  an  ex- 

using  the  exhaust  steam  it  is  expected  that  the  neat  t^e  Pullman  office.  Arriving  there  the  curslon.  He  lost  the  tickets  before 

*ln<r  of  the  trains  and  buildings  will  be  accom-  ticket  man  said  that  the  offending  bit  boarding  the  train,  and  had  to  buy 
1  i.v,  o  mlnltrium  of  exnense  red  card  had  been  sold  twice.  It  others  for  the  same  sections.  Some 

plished  with  a  minimum  ot  expe  se.  shown  that  the  short  man  had  weeks  later  he  thought  he  would  write 

I  During  last  week  for  the  first  time  steam  was  bought  It,  dropping  it  near  the  win-  the  Pullman  people  In  Chicago  for  a 

f.Tned  on  the  main  pipe  from  the  power  house. to  the  dow  a  few  seconds  later  pe  finder  »;®^"pd.  having  paid  for  the  sime 

turned  on  me  raaiu  pipe  ,  ,  .  ,  ^bo  was  aware  that  the  Pullman  peo-  berths  twice.  They  replied  that  they 

train  shed.  Beyond  a  few  trifling  leaks  in  the  pack-  .pie  redeem  for  cash  all  tickets  pre-  hod  redeemed  the  tickets  already.  They 


ing  of  the  expansion  joints  everything  was  found  per-  T  whlcrtTey^'rre'Xdr^od. 
fectly  tight  and  ready  for  use.  It  in  at  the  window  and  waus  given  *1 

A  few  moments  later  the  ticket  was 
sold.  So,  while  much  disgruntled 


(fl.  J-a. 

'  -VVearie  William  (era 
for  a.  night’s  rest)— Hi i: 
a  imla.ee  ear. 

Ai.ildy  Mike  (orawli 


Two  new  palace  curs  on  tlie  Hoston  and 
Railroad  are  oall*^!  tlie  Ruth  and  Estlioi 
!  two  little  girls  in  the  White  House. 


JL-'^^the  loss  of  *2.50  the  little  man  apolo- 
’gized  for  insinuating  that  the  tall  one 
ill  nine  -Jf**  defrauding  him,  while  some  un- 
I  ‘  Jfsaawn  got  away  with  the  cash. 

■irni  as  Similar  Instances  have  not  been  In¬ 
frequent.  The  other  day  a  passenger 
r)— No;  was  going  to  Indianapolis.  He  bought 

kly.  a  ticket  for  the  sleeper  to  that  Ijolnt 

on  Panhandle  train  No.  5,  paying  *2:50 
therefor.  Some  business  roattere  de* 
1  Maine  tained  him  until  too  late  to  reach  that 
r,  after  -train,  so  he  waited  for  the  next.  No. 

21.  which  left  Pittsburg  five  hours 
later.  He  knew  that  the  -money  obuld 
have  been  refunded  had  he  notified  the 
Pullman  company  to  release  the  bertR 
liefore  the-t!|^  left,  but  cwld  not  reiteli 


re  of  the  car  save  all  the  information  In  their  pos- 
good,  handed  Ji'sesslon.  however.  Including  the  name 
08  given  *2.50.  and  addre.ss  of  the  man  who  had  re- 
tlcket  was  re-  celved  the  rebate.  He  had  of  course 
Isgruntled  at  found  them.  Then  the  Pullman  people 


■  in  question  light  It  out. 


ITHiDLED 


The  Rail  at  a  Junction. 


Trucks  of  a  Sleeper 
Diverge, 


Score  of  Persons 
Death. 


Escape 


speutor  Wilson,  and  tho  crow  o£ 
a  yard  engine  whicli  was  stand* 
iua  on  tlie  transfer  track  wailiin;  for 
train  Xc.  20  to  pass.  This  crew  comprised 
John  McCormiik,  lireman.  C.  II.  Hell, 
brakoinan,  and  .lames  Jenkins,  yanifore- 
man.  They  were  acTcoiiipanied  l>y  It.  W-.. 
Woodward,  yarduiaster.  Inspector  Wil¬ 
son  and  Fireman  .McC\irmick  were  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower,  while  the; 
others  were  staudipK about  down  stairs. 

Tliero  was  no  warning  aitd  there  w.as 
no  escape.  The  car  struck  the  tower 
with  the  full  force  of  its  terriliic  speed 
and  the  men  were  stmt  whirling  witii  the 
debris  into  an  adjoining  field.  All  were 
hurt  more  or  less  badly,  those  in  the  up- 
,  per  portion  of  the  tower.  Operator 
1  I’ooper,  McCormick  and  Wilson,  being]  sp 
’  the  most  serioi^^ly  ill]  ii  red.  i  of 


bmitetnan,  resuies  aii 
4.»!)  tTulloway  avenue.  He  received  ase* 

;■  cut  m  the  back  of  the  head  and  five 
I  stitches  were  necessary  to  close  up  the 
wound.  He  was  also  bruised  about  the 
brwist,  biitiiisinjnries-aro  not  considered 
serious. 

James  Jenkins,  the  yard  foreman,  was 
resting  easy  at  the  J’rotestant  Hfjspital' 
tills  morning.  He  said  the  sleeper  struck 
biiu  on  the  right  hip  and  he  was  thrown 
about  2.3  feet,  lauding  on  his  back  and’ 
hecoiniug  unconscious.  He  was  also  cut 
slightly  and  bruised  about  the  head, 
ft*.  Keed  had  not  made  a  completetl 

cxamiuation  of  the  patient  and  1  ,  - 

the  result  of  Ills  injuries  could  not  be  towers,  its  upper  portion  being 

Ht.ated.  It  was  at  first  feared  tliat  his'  ““u  containing  a  system  of  kne 
spine  was  injured,  so  that  partial  paral  vsis  Jue  switches  are  operated.  T 


On  tlie  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that 
Cooper  IS  m  no  way  to  blame  for  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  tho«,  who  were  in  the  tower 
assert  that  he  ‘uld  not  touch  the  lever  at 

On  the  tfieorv  that  the  switch  was  pre- 
matureli-  turned  by  Cooper,  the  (iiiestion 
has  arisen  whether  it  was  bv  neglect  or 
niisjudgment,  and  whether' it  could' in 
any  way  have  been  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  others  were  in  the  tower  with  him 
In  this  connection  the  que.stiou  also  arose 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  rule  was  violated 
by  the  men  being  in  the  tower.  This 
tower  was  like  all  other  iuterlockiue 
switch  towers,  its  iinnor  r,nrt;.,n  i.„: _ 


The  Fast  “Pennsylvania  Special” 
Express 


Meets  With  a  Disastrous  Mishap  at  Tay- 
I  lor  Avenue. 


^  Si|ptal  Tower  Demolished  and  Six  Per¬ 
sons  Injured. 


[Miraculous  Escape  of  Passengers  in 
the  Sleeper. 


.Exact  Cause  of  the  Accident  Cniiiiol 
Be  Determined  Except  by  In¬ 
vestigation. 


■Condition  of  the  Injured  Men  To-d-ay 
— Incidents  of  the  Disaster  and 
Allcrmatli. 


There  were  eleven  occupants  of  tiie| 
wayward  sleeper,  and  fortunately  none 
of  them  bad  retired.  Though  the  car 
was  badly  wrecked,  not  a  soul  in  it  was] 
injured. 

The  unfortunate  sleeper  was  a  throughi 
car  from  Cincinnati  to  Now  York  nmlj 
there  were  no  pasaciigers  in  it  residing 
Columbus. 

Ill  an  instant  after  the  calamity  cveryl 
trainman  and  passenger  was  out  in  thefhis  injuries 
darkness,  to  render  whatever  assistane-* 
might  be  needed.  Directed  by  their  erie 
and  monns  of  agony,  the  willing,  thougli] 
badly  excited,  occupants  of  train  No.  201 
gathered,  one  by  one,  the  six  injured] 
men,  and  tenderly  iidniiiiistered  to  their; 
needs,  as  far  as  could  bo  donetj 
Others  hastened  to  notify  ’tliw 
railroad  and  city  authorities.  The 
word  icached  both  about  the  same 
time,  and  I’oliee  Patrol  No.  1  immediate-' 

Iv  started 


the  limbs  might  result.  The  patient, 


however,  was  apparently  improving  this 
morning,  and  his  friends  were  hopeTul,of 
Speedy  nnd  complete  recovery. 

Hertram  Woodwaixi,  tlie  vardmaster,' 
was  found  at  his  home,  1034  Neil  avenue, 
attended  by  his  mother,  a  kindly  matron’, 
who  expressed  herself  as  glad  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  no  worse.  The  palm  of  AVood-. 
ward’s  riglit  Imiid  was  badly  cut.  He  also, 
received  cuts  on  his  head  and  limbs,  but 
vere  slight.  ' 

pflATll  W.IS  .VVERTKD. 


.  -  - The 

|)Osition  of  the  operator  in  charge  is  quite 
respousiblo,  and  it  is  commonly  siiiiposed 
that  no  oiielis,  allowed  to  be  in  the  tower 
with  him. 

Imiuiry  was  made  at  the  Pan  Handle 
general  offices  to-day  legardiiig  this,  and 
It  was  there  learned  that  while  tiiere  is 
no  rule  forbidding  railroadmen  to  go  into 
the  tower,  the  operator  is  carcfulfv  cau¬ 
tioned  against  allowing  tramp.s  of  out¬ 
siders  in  the  tower,  and  not  to  allow  rail- 
roatl  men  to  congregate  there  or  make  it 
a  loafing  place.  Hail  road  meu  are  often 
compelled  t«)  go  into  the  tower  for  orders 
or  other  lecitiruatc  purposet?,  and  crews 
are  not  forbidden  to  gather  there  while 
waiting  for  orders  or  for  other  trains  to 
pass.  In  this  instance  the  evidence  shows 
that  only  two  of  the  meu  other  tlian  the 


A  view  of  tlie  demolished  tower  this 
morning  depicts  vividly  the  narrow  es¬ 
cape  the  railroad  men  and  the  passengers 
encountered.  The  two-story  tower  is  a 

[himem  ev^aV^^^^  oMor' we^  \b"e  Ser  P^tion^o'}  Ihe 

Whan  taken  from  the  debris  their  condi-  to^er.  .So  it  is  probable  that  no  rule  a  oc 

. . .  . boil  was  something  fearful  to  behold,  for!  in  the  generni 

for  the  scene.  While  the  po-  m  addition  to  their  injuries  thev  were  “ccident  was  just  ns  likelv  fV, 

tlius  hastening  with  assistance  completely  enveloped  in  soot  amj- Baud,  j  ‘'“PP^ned  if  the  operator  had  henn 
engino  was  iiiaiiued  and  the  wreck.  .V'®  passengers  were  fortunate  in  being']  If  the  switch  was  thrown  hr  hUiT 

■  ■  .  ■  ■  ■■■  "  sleeper,  for  if  it  had  been  a  day  i "  "s  simply  a  case  of  jnisiud<»ment  ’ 

it  would  have  been  crushed  into  T'he  sleeping  car  was  comparatively 
splinters  and  the  passengers  killed  or  slifthtly  damaged.  There  is  a  hole  in  the 

'seriously  injured.  The  sleeper  was  solid-  side  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  the 

ly  <!ou8iriicied  and  withstood  the  force  ®f  rem"  trucks  are  rendered  useless  and  the 

j... . . . ....V.  ...v-j  ,.„.c  II’®  telegraph  pole.s  and  the  tower. '  ,cot>Pl'“S  badly  wrenched.  It  was  taken 

conveyed  to  their  respective  residences  on  its  side  the  lamps  continued  to  t®  tP®  ^hop®  I’®’'® 'I^'''I'’k  night  and 

by  the  jintrol  wagon.s.  iburn  and  all  the  pa^ngers  were  able  to  i  immediately  placed  under  repaim.  Hy  O' 

The  rear  sleeper  was  the  only  car  in  the  i''™"' I  ou.Lthe  door  BraaticallvjiniuiureiL  |  o’clock  this  morning  the  wreck  wa.s  all 

that  was  wrecked.  Its  passeugers  u^'  it  nAPPRtnm.  I  cleared  away  and  there  were,  few  evi- 

all  transferred  to  other  coaches,  and 


train  left  for  the  disaster,  and  later  a..-|  . . .  n  uny 

Other  engine,  so  that  in  a  comparativelj'j®®''.®'*  >t  would  have  been  crushed  into 

short  time  the  injured  were  being  taken]’"' . ’  -  - 

to  their  iiomes  and  the  work  of  clea  ' 
up  the  wreck  had  begun.  All  of  the 
jiired  reside  in  this  city,  nnd  they  v 


i>.  B.  C'ootier,  the  switch  operator,  was 


The  most  disastrous  and  at  onceth^ 

[most  peculiar  wreck  that  has  occurred  iu 
Ibis  city  for  a  long  time,  occurred  last 
evening  shortly  before  9  o’clock  on  the 
Pan  Handle  Hailroau  near  the  Taylor' 
avenue  crossiug,  and  at  the  point  where 
it  is  joined  by  theold  Scioto  Valley  track,  _ _ 

which  know  used  as  a  transfer  track.  At  l|  the  'family  could  _  ___ 

this  point  there  are  a  nuiiiberof  inter-  was  otherwise  bruised  about  the  body 
Jwkiiig  switches,  operated  from  a  two- ,  H®  X®®®’®'!  t®  I*®  f®  ““cP  tP'® 

r  t  ■  K  on  j,To"h7'%gormick,  yard  lireman,  wits 

F.a8  bound  tram  No.  20  on  the  Pan  ]  found  attlTh^'me,  Totll  Bennett  street.. 
Handle,  which  is  the  Pennsylvania  He  has  a  scalp  wound,  cuts  about  the 
special,  left  the  Union  Depot  at  8:40  p.  j  f®®,®.  atm  a  wound  four  inches  long  on  the 
After  it  leaves  tlie  east  yards  tliere  I  wrist,  wliich  required  six  stitches  bv  the, 

- - Btraieht  4tr?tch  or  track  to  the  creek  )  surgeon.  He  was  under  the  inflaenec  of) 

^«nd  here  the  trains  take  greatei  speed,  morphine wlien  the  reporter  called.  'The; 
Train  20  approached  the  tower  at  a  rate  I  family  stated  that  his  stomach  was  trou¬ 
pe/  about  .35  miles  an  hour,  iheswitcli  was  ;i  PPng  him,  though  the  physicians  thought) 

.  IirotKirly  set  and  it  dashed  past.  As  Ujq  '  P®  "'as  not  injured  internally  and  did  uotl 
Wear  trucks  ol  tlie  last  sleeping  car  ap-  '  aiijirohend  serious  results. 

1  leached  the  switch,  the  latter  in  some 
IWkuowu  way  became  misplaced,  ami 
Em^car  was  hurled  from  the  track.  Iu  au  < 

■Kant  it  was  fairly  tlyiug  through  the 
f^aTr,  and  all  iu  a  hundredth  of  the  time  it 
!  takes  to  tell  it,  the  c-ir  bad  broken  off 
'  Uiree  telegraph  poles,  carrying  between 
Hweirtyftve  and  thirty  ” 

^•molisliud  the  tower,  nnc 

nut  men,  some  of  them  perhaps  fatally.  -  .  . „  . 

r  '  Tlie  tower  was  in  cliurgc  of  Bert  Ooop-  not  under  the  iiitiiieuce  of  opiates.  It  is 
■■li^iiU^ilute  operator,  lakiug  the  place  I  uot  known  whether  or  not  he  is  inter- 
night  operator,  Mr.  J.  H.  I  nally  injured, 
wRifc.tjIl^ihe  tower  was  Joint  Car  Tfii-  -  -  - 


MreradeHv^oTa  wnole  "^of^houre  *the  The  exact  cause  of  tlm  accident  willijdences  that  so  serious  a  disaster  had  oc- 

that  just  the  vardmaster  s  tiirilund  isscape. 

The  story  of  Bert  Woodward,  who  it 
appears  was  also  in  the  tower,  was;  He 
Mid  there  were  seven  cars  of  stock  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  transfer  track  and  the  yard 
igine  attached  to  them  had  gotten  off 


train  resumed  its  journey.  ,  is  made  The 

CONPITION  OF  Tin:  INJURED.  beforc  thc  rear  trucks’'or  the  sTol'p^ 

A  visit  by  a  Disfatch  reporter  to  the  '  reached  the  switch,  tlie  latter  wastiirncd  J 
injured  this  morning  developed  the  tol- '  in  such  a  way  ns  to  cause  those  trucks  toil 
lowing  inforinatioii:  .runofT  011  the  transfer  track.  In  this  ] 

F.  N.  Wilson,  of  952  Baltimore  street, !  condition,  with  the  forward  trucks  on  the  * 
joint  inspector  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  j  maifi  track  anil  the  rear  trucks  on  tliif 
and  Pan  Handle,  is  badiv  hurt.  His  left- 
eye  is  seriously  injured,  fiis  nose  broken, 
aiid  lie  was  severely  burned  about  the 
riglit  wiist  and  forehead.  There  wa.s  a 
hole  just  below  the  injured  eye,  whicli 


transfer,  the  sleeper  hurried  along  sweep¬ 
ing  everything  before  it,  until  it  reached 
a  point  where,  ilio  distance  betwe^  the 
two  tracks  was  equal  to  length  of  the 
ured  eye,  which  I  car.  Hero  something  had  to  give.  Up 
account  for.  He1  to  this  time  the  sleeper  had  evidently  re- 
,1  »„„i..  luainedon  the  rails. as  the  switch  had  not, 

been  broken  and  there  was  no  evidence' 
on  the  ties  or  ground  to  show  that  tho 
wheels  had  jumped  the  track. 

The  thing  that  gave  way  was  the  inside 
rail  on  the  transfer  track,  on  which  the 
rear  trucks  of  the  sleejier  were  rolling. 
The  bryaking  of  the  rail  released  the 
sleeper  and  it  turned  over  on  its  side. 
The  next  instant  the  train  was  stopped 
and  the  sleejier  left  in  that  position.  This 
was  after  it  had  pas.scd  the  point  whera 
the  tower  had  stood,  and  after  it  had  bro¬ 
ken  down  two  telegraph  poles  beyond 
the  tower.  These  poics  ^tond  opp'osito' 


i  .1  ■ ' T  ’  „  .  I  Aiiese  poicrt  sioou  opposite 

found  at  his  home  on  Curtis  avenue.  Ho  eacli  other,  one  of  them  being  a  Fan  Ilan- 
is  only  I  f  yeare  of  age,  and  has  been  in  die  pole,  liolding  25  wires,  and  the  other 
the  employ  of  the  Pan  Handle  three  I  a  Norfolk  eSc  W estern  pole,  holding  oue 
vcniK.  His  left  arm  IS  broken, both  liones  w  ire 

tetcT"He’«Cl.a««cf  ''»®  i’vilch  came  to  be  mis- 

„»  p„  Operator  Cooper  was  i  moment'  prema- 

tiire  in  tlirowing  the  switcli  Iwck  to  let 
out  the  yard  e-ngine  and  stock  cars  th^ 
w  ere  standing  on  tiie  transfer  track.  Thft 
woultT  seem  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  acet  | 
dcQtqn  Cooper. 


the  track.  Another  engine  was  sent  tc 
'help  it  back  on  the  track,  which  was 
done  in  a  minute.  No.  20  of  the  Pan 
Handle  and  No.  106  of  the  B.  &  O.  were 
both  due  and  he  told  the  fore¬ 
man  to  stay  in  on  the  transfer 
until  they  passed.  No.  106  passed  all  right 
and  iu  a  few  minutes  No,  20  came  all 
■right  except  the  rear  sleeper.  ''The 
trucks  went  off  aud  the  center  of  the 
sleeper  came  square  against  the  tower. 
Besides  myself  there  were  F.  N.  Wilson, 
car  inspector,  and  D.  B.  Cooper,  the  op¬ 
erator.  I  was  looking  out  the  w  indow 
and  saw  the  sleeper  swing,  and  hallooed 
at  Jenkins  to  get  off  the  main  track.  Jen¬ 
kins,  the  yard  conductor  or  foreman.  Boll,  ■ 
the  brakeman,  aud  John  McCormick, 
who  had  first  gone  out  of  the  tower,  were 
on  the  main  track.  The  sleeper  struck  ' 
them  and  turned  over.  I  ran  to  the  east 
steps  to  get  out.  but  did  not  succeed.” 
Mr.  Woodward  said  there  was  a  timber 
across  liis  breast,  aud  he.  pushed  iiimself 
out  as  the  structure  went  down,  and  thus 
saved  himself  from  being  caught  and 
crushed.  His  coat  was  burnt  a  little  | 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stove.  He  heard  Jenkins  call 
out  nnd  after  hunting  around  fouml  liiin  ; 
at  some  distance  in  the  mud.  McCor-  - 
mick  was  under  a  pair  of  the  sleeper 
trucks  and  Bell  had  gathered  himself  up. 
Mr.  Woodward  was  glad  to  escape  with  ‘ 
slight  injuries.  He'  complained  some^of 
-  -  >-  -■  chesL  was  not  seriously 


ductor  Campbell  and  Enaineei  '’lanni- 
I  and  was  running  about  twei.  <  min- 
I*  utcs  late. 

V  A  number  of  railroad  wires,  three 
telephone  wires  and  all  the  switches 
oi»erated  from  the  tower  were  b  roken  in 
tne  wreck. 

The  Taylor  avenue  crossing  is  where 
■the  H.  &  0.  road  had  one  of  its  trains  de¬ 
railed  one  night  about  a  vear  ago  at  the 
sinie  switch. 

It  is  u6t  likely  that  the  tower  will  be 
rebuilt,  as  the  Norfolk  &  Western  runs  its 
new  right  of  way  and  onlv  uses  the  tratik 
for  transferring  freight  to  and  from  the 
J^an  Handle. 

[  After  the  train  had  passed  east  through 
;Uio  Pan  Handle  yards  a  yard  engine  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  main  track  and  uncon- 
SOiously  met  disaster,  as  the  wrecking  of 
the  switch  tower  disarranoed  hII  tho 
kwlfches  controlled  by  it.  The  engine 
was  detailed  and  bumped  along  the  tie.s 
for  some  distance,  making  additional 
trouble. 

The  patrol  wagon  in  making  the  second 
trip  to  the  scene  ran  against  a  sotmf 
platform  scales  in  Taylor  avenue  and 
broke  the  harness  and  pulled  out  the 
pole  of  the  wagon. 

Of  the  eleven  passengers  in  the  sleeper 
who  had  narrow  e-scapes,  that  of  one  gen¬ 
tleman  was  especially  miraculous.  Just 
I  Before  reaching  Columbus  he  had  asked 
the  porter  to  make  up  his  berth,  but  the 
porter  persuaded  him  to  wait  until  they 
had  reached  Columbus.  As  soon  us  they 
left  the  union  depot  the  porter  arranged 
,-hi8  berth,  and  the  man  was  just  proceed-  , 
ingtoturn  in,  when  the  crash  came. 
Had  ho  been  lying  in  the  berth  nothing  , 
could  have  saved  him  from  a  horrible  I 
death,  as  the  upper  berth  fell  on  the 
lower  and  the  telegraph  pole  plowed 
into  the  side  of  the  sleeper  right  at  his 
.berth. 


it. 


WAGN£a  CABS  FOR  THE  SANTA  F£  LINE. 


San  Dtia.ii,  Cal..  March  tw.—| Special. 1 — 
.\ii  olHcer  of  the  Wagner  1 'alaco ( 'ur  eoiupauy 
in  this  eity  several  days  and  makes 


BE  KALB  VENTILATING  WINDOW. 


the  a 


t  tlio  Wagner 


I  lie  plaeed  on  tlio  Santa  K6  in  place 
Ilf  I’ulltnan’s.  This  road  and  its  connoetion.s 
have  used  I’nilnian's  exclusively  and,  no  trou- 
lilo  of  any  kind  Imving  tieen  reported,  tlio  in- 
lornmtion  was  considered  to  mean  notliingless 
than  that  the  Yanderhilts  have  secured  a  long 
term  Intcrcsl  in  the  Santa  Fe  sj stem.  This 
view  of  the  matter  lieing  presented  to  the 
Wagner  miin  ho  ad  mil  led  Hint  it  was  correct 
and  Unit  a  big  Idock  of  Santa  Fe  stock  had 
lely  passed  into  the  hands  of 


hilts.  It  is 


i  had 


_  laish  tile  Santa  F6  to 

Francisco.  The  oiilL'ials  of  the  road  have  been 
free  to  admit  that  tlio  system  at  present  ter¬ 
minating  on  tlie  coast  is  notin  an  indoiiendcnt 
position,  and  lliat  they  will  never  l>o  sntisfled 
until  they  nre  in  possession  of  a  line  into  .San 
Fratieiseo.  With  the  powerful  aid  of  tlio 
Vnnuerliills  an  extension  of  tlio  .Santa  Fd 
would  bo  eomparativoly  easy,  and  the  fact 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  inde- 
[londcnt  and  aggressive  act  of  tho  Santa  F6 
during  the  iiresciit  rate  war. 


n  Exitorliiientnl 

Herewith  is  an  illnalpntion  of  the  De-  ^ 
Kalb  improved  ventilating  window,  wlildi 
is  in  1'XiK‘rimental  use  on  the  Lackti wanna 
and  to  wh'ieh  the  Courier  has  hertofore 
made  brief  reference.  It  consists  nf  n  single 
sash  with  a  horiwiiilal  mnlliun  dividing  rhe 
full-sized  window  into  two  pnnii>«,  so  tlinf 
it  Uiis  flio  outside  uppenpaneo  of  a  regukir 
two-sstsh  wiiulow.  This  single  sash,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  raised  like  the  orvlinary 
car  window,  is  hingttd  at  both  sides  by 
.four  butt-strap  hinges  (fig.  1).  tha  straps 
o>  wliich  an*  fastened  to  the  jambs  of  the 
wftvlow.  The  strap  is  iu  two  pieces, 
rptivs  sejiorate  piece  K  is  mortised  into  the 
inmti-post  of  tho  winilow  uudcrueatli  the 
•top  and  serewed  ti^it;,  and  the  part 
hinged 'to  the  butt  is  free  to  slide  upom  it 
for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  and 
jjo  farfl^er.  it  being  stopped  by  a  lug  J 
•triking  P’.  K’  covers 
liwina  htd4  by  screws 


Fig.  2— Thf  OtKtlb  V< 


1oii>om-d,’  VI  hSlo"  in  elevated  oars  only  every 
oillver  window  is  opened,  the  alternate 
windows  being  opened  when  the  tram 
itliangt's  from  uorllibound  to  southboujifli 

-  I  window  aiul  the  hinged  8a.siis.  In  Fig.  2 1  and  vioe  (versfl,  .  . ,  .  , 

tlie  plan  shows  two  position  of  the  sash.  I  Some  advaiiitages  of  this  window  nre 
the  one  the  left  hinged  for  the  train  f  eCted  as  follows:  It  will  yfft'ctiially  pre- 

sltowing  t'he  sash  straight 
^ ^  both  endi  the  car  moves 


THE  RtlLHV  miD. 


left  the  air  rushing  pa«t  the  inclined  _ 

dow  pToduei*8  a  suction,  shown  by  the 
direotlons  of  file  arrows,  which  draws  out 
the  impure  air  of  the  car,  frosh  air  being 
supplied  by  the  deck  ai.sh  overhead. 
derueath,  nwl 


at  the  right .  veht  people  fimn  entering  the  oar  by  win- 1 
If  open  at  1  dow  or  tlmisting  out  their  heads  and  anna  I 
wes  to  the  ami  suffering  the  serious  injury  luoldentj 
-  ■  '  to  such  prachiiee.  It  will  avoid  many  Cj 

Irnrd  cold  and  its  serious  coiisequenoee  tb| 
impi-udent  pt  ople  who  ride  with  open  win-J 
dows;  insuring  at  the  same  time  pcrfact| 
venrilution  without  exposing  pasi 
dirf«ct  dniugirt  f 


— . ,  _  ..t  the  bottom  of  the  window  „ 

.  .1  bra.ss  diield  S,  also  shown  in  Fig.  2,  i  health  a 

Vanderbilts  Interested  in 

.  from  oveiliend.  In  la.  v 


the  Santa  Fe’s  Future, 


EAST-BOUND 


distance  tliiat  the  sash  may  go.  This  is 
'  shown  at  W.  The  notdlics  shown  in  the 
■  I  strap  H,  fig.  2,  and  at  N  N’,  fig.  1,  limit 

_  the  distances  tli«t  tiio  window  mny  be 

pushed  out,  giving  more  or  kws  veiililatimi 
c'TTTrkiiTT'wT-re»  “•''5'  he  desired  by  Uie  passmigei'.  If 
SoIPiuErlTS*  I  both  sides  of  the  window  are  pushed  out 
lat  tlie  wtuiie  lime,  dust  and  smoke  would 
bo  admitted  directly  in  the  forward  oinui- 


Passoiiger  Affairs  in  the  Fast  ami  West 
— C'nnatliai)  Pacific  8ai<l  to  Have 
llevivod  an  Old  Project- 
General  Intolligcnco. 


Sa  n  Diego,  Cal.  March  Iff.— An  oflieer  of  I 
the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  has  been 
in  the  city  several  day.s,  and  makes  the  nn- 
lionneeim<‘nt  Uiat  the  Wagner  enra  arc  about 
to  be  film-ed  on  the  Santa  Fe  In  place  of 
I’lillinuiia. 

Tills  roiid  and  its  eonneellons  have  uscil 
Pullmans 


Li 

I  f@| 

1  f  1 

■fa 

y 

Ml- 

1— Hinge  for  DeKalb  Car  Windows 


'^iiig;  and  to  prevent  passengers  imiulging 


impure  a 

cGiiie  do.. . .  . . —  —  _ 

hot  day  when  there  is  neither  smoke 
iliist,  both  sides  of  the  window  may  H 
opened,  thus  insuring  direct  draught  If 
im-sseiigers  so  desire.  The  window  opeuiB 
about  two  inches,  and  gives  an  area  foe 
ventilation  of  lotj  sgutire  inches  when, 
both  sides  are  opened,  Wluch  is  eqn’^alont 
to  the  ordinary  window  beiag  raised  about 
six  inchtia.  This  is  imiiortant  to  pas- 
aongers  W'h'o  are  waiting  m  a  car  in  a 
covered  station  on  a  hot  day.  Tho  win- 
<low8  close  tightly  agalnot  rubber  weather 
stripo  and  give  quite  as  tight  a  window 
as  the  ordinary  style.  The  efficiency  of 
the  device  has  been  demonstrated  by  peas¬ 
ing  through  long  tunnels  with  the  sash 
oiien.  In  one  instance  thj  tiuiuel  was 
about  a  mile  long  and  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  tho  same  direction  that  the  tram 
goring.  iJittle  or  no  smoko  entered  the 
Ciir  BO  long-  as  tho  train  was  in  mori^- 
and  none  whatever  at  the  windows.  'Oto 
Hmoko  that  entereii  came  in  nt  the  ventli- 
ali'iif?  windows  ovi^rhend,  mid 
became  nic^iceatile  the  t  ' 


1  bad  left  thel 


mans  exelimively,  and  no  trouble  of  this  practice  to  the  annoyiuice  of  oilier  i  Ifwas  nitiekly  drawn  out  by 

UM  h„.».  0.™  «.  in/o™-  o'lTlS  K  -  j 

.  . if  ■ 

ngages  with  un¬ 
tile  hiiigi-a  At 


Ion  was  eoiisideixsl  to  mean  nothing  less  i  u '  is  conveniem-e  or  discomfort.  In  slrepim 

than  that  tho  Vanderiiilts  have  secured  a  u  fhjs  ioekiiig  bar  is  notebwf  aX  both  "A"  iJrt^ 

long  term  interest  in  tho  Santa,  Fo  system.  Isides  of  tho  window  and  engages  with  up-  , hailing  -'*'®  ili»-xf5=rTvfffr^iriif 
This  view  of  the  matter  bediig  proseoited  >aght  bars,  D,  which  lock  tlie  hiiigi-s.  At  i  ■*.  ™  /u.  „i_  exliausted  aca^ng 

to  tho  Wagner  man.  he  admillisl  thaf  that  !  to  "from  the  dbek  wimlows  overfieoh  ^o 

was  corrert,  a.iul  that  a  big  block  of  Siuvta  L  2  at  IL  Tliis  drV  »»  shown  I  ears  may  be  built  stronger 
Fe  stock  had  latrfy  passed  into  tho  hands  Ct  D  in  figs.  1  and  2.  The  notches  in  (lows,  not  he  kept 

of  the  Va^ulerlAHs.  Ko  loig  l(^-ki..g  bar  B  are  ^  dlKt'nmx^d  In  se^S^ 

It  Is  nimorod  thnit  a  convbintilirm  has  That  when  Hie  drop  bar  on  the  , '*'’®  I  _  jhe  beat  of  the  car  whldJ 

l.en  fot,n«l  to  pit.,  the  Santa  Fe  to  San 

Fnniicjisoo.  illic  olhoinJs  of  tho  ro^id  h^tve  t-xvn  iiinrtvaa  tinon  tliiit  aidti  of  w'liuUw.  dork  wiiidow-H.  .--r  i  imiit-tiwii' 

toffli  ffoe  to  admit  th«t  the  aj'srtem  at  pres-  TlAs**'l'Sbig**"bur*'*riins**'*  llinmghouit  tlie  The  under  eill  of  fr'briS 

ont  tenniiwilaiig  on  the  coast  is  not  in  an  length  of  tho  car  and  by  one  movement  ed  Wve^n  ^en  siw*  for 

indopemlwit  po.s*Uon,  and  that  they  will  (Af  Ih®  lever  may  bo  made  to  -lide  in  A  minor  c 

-  -  -  -  of  the  hinges  upon,  one  side  of  all  the  It, mss  rfiield  S  to  si  my  ^  ^ 

-Wtadows.  ‘’The^raiumnn  ts  Bupi^Kisim  to^jeration  ts  ^Ut  too  utaU^ 

throw  this  lover  so  as  to  lock  ail  of  the  kxmMindifular  to  tlie  direct  line 
torwnpd  hinges  of  the  windows,  ler.^  Ihreugli  the  ^ 

the  rear  sides  free  to  be  openeil.  The  Upresslon  ami  plonsitre  oy  a  ^ 

locking  bar  is  provided  with  a  link  at  the  window.  Windows 

lever  end  so  that  in  any  attempt  to  piieh  l„uuio  with  double  P";j^^  to  ^e  saa^l 

windows  has  1 


r  bo' wutisfied  until  tlicy  are  in 
sion  of  a  line  Into  Saa  Franciscoi.  With 
thd  powerful  aid  of  tlie  Vanderbilts,  an 
exfimaioii  of  tlie  Santa  Fe  system  iwouJd 
he  (.'Ofnpamitivriy  easy,  n-ud  lUiat  foot  mny 
aeconnt  in  some  nieasure  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  and  aggressive  act  of  the  Santa  Fe 
during  the  pi-esent  rate  iwar. 


rttat  the  lever  shall  bo  utilized  only  to  thus  brining  Ihem  close 
pull  tho  rod  and  not  to  push  it.  Dovera  a  car  xvith  the^  wuulo 
are  therefore  prorided  at  both  ends  of  the  j^  ice  oJi 
car.  The  principle  of  ventihvtioa  is  the  5nonl'lx*i  uiideratooU, 

aatne  as  that  of  the  deck  sash  of  the  W,njpl».<e  salisfacUon. 


L  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTRIC  TRAIN  LIGHTING. 


'^^e^Ljrd 


On  Tuesday,  .March  27,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  ran  a  special  car  attached  to  one  of 
their  regular  trains  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  a  new  system  of  lighting 
trains  by  electricity.  This  system  Is  In  the  line  on 
which  many  Inventors  have  been  working,  that 
Is,  driving  a  dynamo  from  the  axle  of  the  car.  The 
car  in  question  contains  the  tirst  application  of  the 
system  to  actual  service,  and  It  is  claimed  establishes 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  success.  The  dynamo  is  driven 
from  the  central  axle  of  one  of  thesix-wheeled  trucks. 

It  U  mounted  at  one  side  of  the  axle  and  lies  parallel 
thereto.  One  end  is  supported  by  a  bar  which 
vests  on  the  equalizers  of  the  truck,  and  the  other  end 
Is  supported  by  a  collar  on  the  axle.  The  dynamo  Is 
driven  by  gearing,  three  to  one  on  the  axle.  This 
mechanism  Is  all  encased,  and  It  Is  claimed  ;that  dur¬ 
ing  a  run  of  over  1,000  miles,  no  dust  or  dirt  of  any 
nature  found  its  way  into  the  casing. 

The  dynamo  runs  continuously  when  the  train  is  in 
motion,  but  by  means  of  an  automatic  cut-out  in  the 
car,  no  current  Is  generated  until  the  speed  reaches 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  One  of  the  importont  features 
of  the  system  Is  the  winding  of  the  dynamo,  which  is 
arranged  to  prevent  the  voltage  from  increasing 
with  the  speed  of  the  train.  Efforts  have  heretofore 
been  made  to  establish  plants  of  this  nature  In  which 
the  speed  of  the  dynamo  remained  constant  regard¬ 
less  of  that  of  the  car.  Such  a  construction  neces¬ 
sarily  embodies  complications  which  are  undesh'able, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  this  company  that  none  of  them 
been  snccessful.  Another  Important  piece  of 
apparatus  which  is  the  only  other  connected  with  the 
system  Is  a  pole  changer  which  automatically  changes 
the^irectlon  of  the  current  as  the  direction  In  which 
the  car  Is  running  is  reversed.  The  wiring  Is  done 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  only  special  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  system  are  the  three  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  winding  of  the  dynamo,  the  automatic  cut-out, 
and  the  pole  changer.  Small  storage  batteries  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  car  for  a  period 
of  three  and  one-half  to  four  hours  without  receiving 
a  fresh  supply  from  the  dynamo,  are  used  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  lights  while  car  Is  standing.  The  wiring  Is 
so  arranged  that  the  current  from  the  dynamo  feeds 
the  lamps  until  they  have  received  the  quantity 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  lights,  and  all  surplus 
over  this  amount  goes  to  the  batteries  and  Is  stored 
therein. 


sutiply  nil  iiav  *‘h‘out  a  watarl  J^*®*«iveTkB6nrtlhnnanherKn~wb lol?’ Che 

liRlit.  It  was  ni.t  n  h  “I"? ®*''"day  at  (lav  co“dnot«d  »o  long  q*  the  public 

Tl.e  Pullma”  niaiaa  thia  ““<*0  no  protest.  The  pullaiM  Is  n  d&tinct 

■lewsiibinetor  at  tl(e'\r<j"k”*  *’“**‘“® ^  hranoh  ofrallrpadlng,  and  all  the  cars  are 

1  PiUlinar  ■ 


apoaoM  to  luar  1  iiTaV  to  the  city  “'c** 

aut  couM.inos,  bupu^'“^  tl?e  i  »»tlsfaetlon. 


-  railroading,  and  all  the  cars  are 
controlled  by  the  one  company,  the  rail¬ 
road  running  the  oars  under  a  special  con¬ 
tract.  When  the  public  begins  to  object  to 
the  servic^  to  the  railroad  company,  the 
receive  more  attention.  So 
jtionii  have  been  made  in  a 
and  have  not  attracted  much 
The  fact'  is,  the  bestowal  upon 
<rs  of  the  powers  of  a  conductor 
A*  only  been  made  so  recenOy  that  there. 
m  has  been  httle  opporjmulty  lor  much  dis- 


dents  of  Ki>i.wi,od  and  that  |  I  wherj 

h-'nu  emntJy  *‘<“l  '  Instui 


Pallman  Company  Making  Re* 
dnctlons  In  Expenses. 


MANY  CONDUCTORS  LAID  OFF. 


A  Change  Which  Will  Not  be  Agree- 
able  to  the  Public  Faying  for  First- 
Class  Serrlce— Many  Employes  on 
the  Anxious  Seat. 


The  Pallman  Palace  Oar  company  has 
begun  .cutting  down  the  number  of  con-j 
dnetors.  They  are  being  dispensed  with: 
except  on  the  longest  rnns  and  on  the 
trains,  and  only  employed  then  wbelh 
number  of  pullman  coaches  are  run  onq:he ' 
train.  In  all  other  cases  the  charge  of  the  j 
car  is  given  over  to  the  porter,  being 


,  .uu,  uavo  ueon  seieciea  as  toe  places  , 

,  I  where  the  experiment  of  removing  conduc- 1 
tors  has  Iwen  tried  to  the  greatest  extent. 

I  '  Pbiladelpbia  is  said  to  be  the  most  notable  ' 
instance,  as  it  can  bo  reached  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  largo  cities  in  a  few  hours,  and 
serves  as  the  best  example  of  what 
can  bo  done  along  this  line.  Of 
the  27  conductors  that  ran  out  of  the 
Broad  street  station  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
7  neignboring  cities  as  therf  objective  point, 

■  only  seven  retain  regnWr  positions.  The  I 
others  have  teen  laid  off,  and  the  porters 
are  discharging  their  duties.  The  duties 
of  the  train  conductor  have  been  in  many 
eases  increased,  and  be  has  been  instructed  I 
to  look  after  the  pullman  i)assengera  to  a 
certain  extent,  altbongb  in  most  cases  the 
railroad  coim)anics  have  refused  to  allow 
Uieir  men  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Pullman  company’s  business,  bolding  the 
latter  responsible  fdr  the  direct  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  contracts. 

Many  porters  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  yenw,  and  by  virtue  of 
their  experience  are  naturally  becoming 
better  adapted  to  the  work  of  takinfe 
charge  of  a  trofii.  It  is  by  these  that  tl* 
oondnotors  are  fearful  of  being  entlroll 
dlsplac^and  in  time  their  places  taken  by 
portora^  all  trains.  It  is  stated  that  ft 
Is  by  this  means  that  the  expenses  of  well 
paid  conductors  can  be  entirely  done  away 
with  and  just  so  much  saved  bv  the  coni- 
pany. 

If  the  plan  of  porters  makinar  short  runs 
“  **  thought  that  It 
Will  be  tried  on  aU  trains  just  as  soon  as 
the  consent  of  the  railroad  companies  can 
be  secured.  As  the  Pullman  company  has 
its  cars  on  a  largo  number  of  the  roads  in 
the  country  it  can  if  it  elects  almost  com¬ 
pel  the  railroad  companies  to  obey  its  die-  ^ 


ed  with:  One  thing  is  evident,  there  is  a  gradual 
thojsest  tnange  being  made  in  tha  traffic  of  carrv- 
Ing  passengers.  The  company  that  praV- 
tlcally  has  a  monopoly  of  the  sleeping  cars 

in  thoT/V*’®  cutWentS 

to  the  limit,  and  dpin^away  with  all  un- 


r  VO  sne  porter,  oema  eul-!  necessary . men.  The  buHiuess  nas  been  re- 

■X-- -  _  ,  powered  to  take  up  the  tickets  and  perform  I  !!“®®^„  I*  n»“ltoa  such 

The  idea  of  the  company  is  to  have  a  ay'iuiino  and  the  duties  usually  required  of  a  conductor.  1  oholce^  ^either  ^  stay 

’  "  ■  Many  travelers  do  not  like  the  arrange-  the  service  the  company  sees  fit  to'glv^e^*’* 

lecided  kick.  Sev-  -  -  •  ” 


oral  spoken  to  said  that  if  an  extra  fa»  "The  Pullman  Falam  Car  Company  Eas 


storage  battery  for  every  car  so  that  each  one  Is  en  - 

tirely  independent,  but  It  desired,  one  car  can  be 
I  equipped  for  supplying  any  number  of  others, 
portion  of  the  cars  in  a  train  can  be  supplied  from  a 
dynamo  on  the  baggage  car  and  the  remainder  be|  The  now  rule  has  only  been  enforced  I  portera  who  arT  being 
run  independently.  One  of  the  greatest  claims  made  within  the  past  few  weeks.  . 


was  pM  adequate  protection  And  assnf- '  conmenced  ratling  down  the'  numW  of 
”  ^  ^  ^  4  ■  ,  coxuiuctors.  On  several  lines  the  charge  of 

of  good  ser^ce  was  expected. 


coxwiuctors.  On  several  lines  tlie  charge  of 
^Pullman  cars  is  being  given  over  to  the 
“e  being  empowered  to  take 
i8  is  being  aono  to  cut  down 

for  the  light  is  that  its  operation  is  entirely  auto-  done  very  qiiptly,  and  until  within  a  short  j  Mgms^  and  c^ern^e^ctinn  is  being 
matlc,  and  it  requires  no  aLntion  whatever  during  The  [  the  part  of  travelers.^ 


_  I  not  attracted  attention. 

.X,  ,  decreasing  number  of  conductors  and  the  f 

a  trip:  and  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  care  of  frequency  with  which  porters  demanded 
itself  If  in.spected  at  the  end  of  any  run  of  reasonable  tickets  has  become  so  marked  on  many  of  | 
length.  If  this  can  be  practically  carried  out  It  will 
eliminate  the  largest  item  of  expense  connected  with 
the  majority  of  electric  lighting  systems  for  railway 
trains.  The  car  tested  has  bsen  run  an  aggregate 
distance  of  about  2,.7i)(l  miles,  and  it  Is  claimed  the  ap¬ 
paratus  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  way, 
requiring  no  repairs  whatever.  The  company  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  an  extensive  business  in  equipping  cars 
with  the  system,  and  expects  in  the  near  future  to  es-, 
tablish  a  large  plant  In  Chicago.  It  U  known  as  the 
American  Railway  Electric  Light  Co.,  and  its  officers 


the  trains  that  general  inquiry  was  made.  ^ 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  change.  The  fact  was 
developed  that  it  has  become  a  well  defined,! 
policy  of  the  Pullman  company  to  out  I 
down  expenses.  The  laying  off  of  the  con¬ 
ductors,  it  is  said,  WPS  deemed  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  and  is  now  oeingl 
enforced.  How  far  it  will  bo  carried  can-' I 
not  yet  be  stated.  Conductors  generally 
are  on  nettles  and  do  not  know  when  they 
will  be  laid  off.  Many  of  them  coming 
into  the  union  station  refuse  to  discuss  the 
queitlon  at  all,  although  they  admit  that  a 
great  change  is  being  made  in  the  matter 
of  mnning  sleeping  — 

“  rnl  opinlc 


I.—.-.-,  lu  €»uu  1I-,  unicorn .  ■pbe  general  opinion  is  that  It  is  only  a 

‘e:  president,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell:  vice  president,  H.'  question  of  time  until  pullman  conductors 

Wihirt-  (rAnBi-irl  H  c  i.vini,  1  are  done  away  with  entirely,  the  (luty  of 


H.  Wlblrt:  general  manager,  H.  Frink,  engi¬ 
neer  and  superintendent,  VVm.  Biddle,  secretary,.!. 


The  general  opinT 
— of  time  unv*. 

nunc  away  with  entirely,  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  train  being  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  regular  train  conductor  and  the 
porters.  This  is  practically  the  present 
state  of  affairs  on  all  short  lines  and  con¬ 
necting  roads.  The  railroad  companies 
will  likely  enter  a  decided  protest  against 
the  putting  into  practice  such  a 
rule,  especially  on  through  trains. 

(ar  thcT  have  apparentlv  ftnA  conci 


ouXu^-eu^  ^ 

^  Edward  B.  Wall,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  iJT 
the  Pennsylvania  lines,  died  suddenly  at  Pittsburgh, 

I  April  1,  the  result  of  a  shock  following  an  operation 
for  apendicitis.  Mr.  Wall  was  taken  sick  Saturday,  bat 
'no  serious  symptoms  developed  until  late  that  even-! 
ing.  The  deceased  was  born  at  Kingsboro,  N.  Y., 
[.April  2.'),  18.50,  and  graduated  from  Stevens’  InstituK  I 
of  Technology  in  June,  1870,  as  a  meohauioal  eiigi-J 
[neer.  He  entered  railway  service  in  Jnly,  1876,  as  anp 
'apprentice  in  the  Pennsylvania  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.' 
He  remained  in  the  shops  until  1882,  when  he  was  ap-' 

, pointed  division  master  meihnnio  of  the  Pittsburgh' 
Cincinnati  Hi  St.  Lonis.  On  Jan.  1, 1883,  he  was  made, 
asBi.stant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  same  road  1 
‘ and  in  March  of  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the' 
position  of  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  westof  Pittsburgh.  In  March,  18113,! 
he  was  transferred  to  Chicago  as  assistant  to  the  first  I 
vice  prtsident  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines.  After  ‘he‘ 
'  worlii's  fair  was  over  Mr.  Wall  took  a  trip  to  Europe  | 
and  upon  his  return  was  made  assistant  to  the  general 
ninnager  at  Pittsbnrgh. 


frilincd  oars,  and  the  p.xouse  which  lias  hereto¬ 
fore  been  made  that  their  car  bodies  were  short 
and  runniiiK  on  four  wlieels  does  not  obtain 
in  the  cas's  to  wl'’  'h  we  would  call  particular 
attention..  Th-  .ish  have  built  a  number  of 
iron-framed  ears  with  bogie  trucks. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Joughins’  paper  at 
the  January  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club,  referring  to  lie  German  construction  of 
iron  nnderframes.  Mr.  Fowler  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal 
sills,  they  use  a  diagonal  brace,  which  starts 
back  of  the  biifluig-rigging  and  takes  half  of 
the  out.side  and  centre  sills,  forming  a  triangu- 
liition  of  the  fraiiii',  which  priwents  it  from 
buckling  and  spreading  from  any  accident  that 
is  likely  to  occur  frurii  shocks  around  the  yard. 

\Ve  illustrate  in  this  connection  an  iron- 
fraiiicd  car.  which  has  a  total  length  of  3G  fivt 
ih  indies,  and  which  was  built  by  Van  der 
Zypen  &  Chiirlier,  af  Coln-Deiitz.  A  sketch  of 
the  side  elevation,  plan,  longitudinal  and  cross- 
sectioihs  was  pnblisheil  in  th<‘  issue  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  for  Novemlier,  ls!)3  (page  377),  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  description,  of  the  car  eciuipment 
exhibits  at  the  World’s  Fair.  For  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  readc-r  we  reproduce  tliis  sketch 
herewith,  and  give  an  interior  view,  showing 
one  of  the  sections,  and  also  details  of  the  iiii- 
derframe  and  liogii*  truck,  the  photograph  and 
drawings  of  which  have  bism  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  th(>  builders  of  the  car. 

(if  course  this  car  is  not  as  long  as  the  pas¬ 
senger  cars  which  are  used  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  know  at  pivseiit  of  a  single  in¬ 
stance  on  a  steam  road  wher<‘  cars  as  short  as 
3(1H!  feet  are  in  ns<s  lint  it  is  fully  as  long  as 
a  majority  of  onr  freight  cars,  and  if  it  will 
answer  fipr  their  inirposes,  there  is  no  reason, 
as  far  as  wi*  can  s<s‘,  why  a  similar  construction 
eboiild  not  be  n.sed  with  e(|ual  satisfaction  for 
our  freight  service.  It  will  be  s<smi  by  refig- 
enco  to  the  I'ngravings  that  tin-  side'  sills  are 
composd  of  channel  irons  inches  deep,  with 
flanges  slightly  less  than  3  inches.  A  contiii- 
iions  di  ft-riggiiig  is  iisi-d.  so  that  the  need  of 
great  strength  at  the  centre  of  the  car  is  not 
felt,  because  no  car  is  called  upon  to  tratismit 
througlr  its  own  framing  tin-  strains  which 
arise  from  the  hauling  of  a  train. 

Hie  draft-rigging  is  the  standard  hook  which 
is  used  upon  all  of  tin-  Knglish  and  ('ontiiiental 
roads,  iBd  its  shank  e,\t.-nds  through  from  ono 
end  of  the  car  to  the  other,  so  that  <-ach  hook 
is  a  rigid  cormp-ction.  Tln-r<-for<-,  wln.-n  tho 
engine  is  pulling  the  train,  it  has  a  practically 
solid  bar  extending  from  the  drawbar  at  tho 
rear  of  tft-  tend.-r  to  tin-  rear  .-nd  of  the  last 
car.  Kach  car  is  hauled  ind.-pendently,  in 
fact  it  i-s  pushed,  from  the  centre  against  its 
own  draft  spring.  This  arrangement  is  clearly 


•.r 


All  th  J  .  •  ^'®''‘‘'®-  k^.  “''''■^  wan>o..ore,l  with  Mr.  A.^.  .4^,u«,,  Thoo  Lee.  Mis. 

train  of  mnffn^hrJnt  Pn?f  Monday  over  the  arrival  of  the  special  «'“>  Mrs.  (Jeo.  I)e  Haven,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  M.  Davi.^  Mr, 

“'?fPors  with  their  precious  fright. B  Jackson  Smith,  Miss  K.  T.  Brvdon,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Clark,  W.  J 

As  thl  hou  •  desSeil^nrH^  °  of  this  country  f  Davis  and  last  hut  by  no  means  least  W.  11.  Wrenu,  of  the 

enif  ne  draw  th«m  «  «»•*•» ^“.'Paf^scd  and  the  smoke  of  tlW  Teiine.ssee  N  irginia  A  (ieorgia. 

reached  aXnax  St u'  "Jtl' tien.  ami  Mrs.  W.  B.  Shattuc,  Mrs.  A.  .1. 

.  “  'f““*“OOuteightoclock,  whenalooomot,iv«wi.!„tm  Knarm.  Miss  (iia  Kiibhh  Mi«s  \l.v  Fim.i,..,  m.-  w  v  ti„...ii 


w.  o.  .. 

peculiarly  tr  mnnhanftm;^^  LV.“PI’-  Miss  Kdna  Knapp.  Miss  May  Holden.  Mr.  W.  A.  Thrall  ol 

moment  ^  tone,  came  through  the  clear  night  air  ami  a  < ''icago  A  Western,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ().  P.  McCarthy,  Mr.  and  Mis.  C. 

-’dining  Lr  ni, I  Wnnm  n  A^e  poet  call.v  name. I  cars,  followed  by  a.  h.  ^tom-.  Miss  Stella  McCarthy,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Nash,  .Mrs.  S.  K.  B.  Morse 
reiving  hcai?vgreeHn^«^f,!'.”"fV‘‘^°*’  j°"y  travelers  were  re-’  |Miss  ami  Master  .Morse;  Colonel  C.  P.  Atmore  of  the  Louisville  ami 

moonUt  mVht  tmnnte^  the,  t  .“"'“‘'OK ’‘'ends.  The  heautiful  ^'1''  M'f  -'»'nore.  Miss  Atmore,  -Miss  l.ouisa  Atmore,  Mr. 


them  M-mv  wuiinnlly  illuniiuated  court  opened  before!  **o»»»»and  of  \\  .  C.  Hinearson,  general  passenj/er  a^^ent  i 

iiirero  renew  ‘or  the  first  time,  othefcv,  'rescent.  (ieneral  ,1.  B.  Wrenn  assuming  command  . 

ing  lights  half  co\mU  pin, niynads  of  gleaim  ff,;,. I’® turn  relieve.  I  at  Jaeksonville  by  Joseph 


grerif  hotel  given  in  their  honor  by  Manager  O.  D.  slivey  a  siimi-Ke 
th^ni  ‘m  0?"^“^**'  iPnminated  court  opened  before* 

“‘®  ’^"PO'  ’’  ffrounds  for  the  first  time  othX 

ii^aSof'i^'irir^SS 

sweet,  cultured  .strains  the  surprise  ami  deliglit  increased  ^  The 
adies,  many  seeing  this  liit  of  woml.  rland  for  the  first  time!  strolle.l 
‘.''O'.','’'’'  P^'lors  corridors  ami  rotunda  ilrinking  in  tlie  many  beautiful 
details  with  sighs  of  genuine  .satisfaction.  Later  a  number 

wM'lfwarin  p!S"ss"’‘^'''‘‘’'’  "  ‘•''•'o* 

As  the  hour  of  dejiaiture.  11  p.  m.,  .Irew  near,  the  “C  P  4's  ”1 
depoMnten7  on  a  nMit's'‘v  "““Ps  toward  the 

'S  „ir,r, 

SniatJewln^  typical  ai.hu  the  .dd.ti."ne^avo.i4 

i  ’  '®  *''"00th  paved  streets.  Well  might  the  iiatroil 

saint  stand  aghast- -never  liad  fiddled  for  so  men  v  a  dance  tefore  ' 

4mVo/b.t'i!hh’ T’*  ‘’'O'''  ‘•e«l>retive  berths  a  little 

s hoit  of  bieath,  but  as  demure  as  deacons  and  min.s,  and  lest  some  of 
I  the  former  were  among  ti.em,  tl.e.r  names  are  witldield. 

T  1,  I'iiicinnati  to  far-awav 


and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Koekwell;  Mr.  A.  H.  I’ligli  of  tlie  tiueeii  &  Crescent  • 
I  Mrs.  1  ugli,  Jliss  Tlieri'sa  Piigli,  Miss  Grace  Hendrie,  Mr,  W.  C.  Kiiie-  ' 
.  arson  gc-nenil  pas.songer  agent  of  tile  Gueen  &  Crescent,  Mrs.  W.  C. 

,  JUinwirson  and  Miss  Kinearson  of  Cincinnati.  -s, 

I  T'>c  splendidly  eijuipped  train  left  Cincinnati  Sunday  under  the 
j  eommaiid  of  W.  C.  Binear.son,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  (hieeii 
.  AiCrescent.  General  J.  B.  Wrenn  !i.ssnniin,r  er.n,n,an,l  ,0  < 


'osiiig  dome 
ol.l  cracked 


...  ......  oiicKsoiivuie  uy  Josepn  ineimruson. 

During  the  reign  .if  Mr.  Wrenn  he  presented  eacli  lady  of  the  parly 
with  a  souvenir  of  the  trip-a  pretty  fruit  knife  with  pearl  handle.  ’ 
1  lie  souvenir  badge  worn  by  the  jiarty  was  gotten  up  bv  Janies 
Mimlock,  Jr.  It  was  a  bronze  ereseent  |)in  symbolieal  of  tlie  llueen 
A  Creseent  route  and  was  attiielied  to  a  blue  ribbon  from  which, 
depend.'d  an  aluminum  medal  witli  tlie  words  “Amerieaii  A.ss<x-iatioii 
01  l  n.ssenger  and  licket  .\gonts,”  and  on  the  otlier  “(.iiieen  A  Crescent 
w?M  ..•«  souvenir  was  a  baggage  check,  a  piece  of  silk  ribbon 

tit  w  ^  ’'."■‘N-"'"”'  Annual  Meeting  at  Hotel  Boyal  Poinciaua 

Lake  Worth  March  20,  IW:”  tlie  reverse  si.io,  “American  Association 
m  H  Atrents,  special  from  CJncinmiti  to 

Palm  Beiich,  Fla.,  via  the  (iuecn  A  Creseent, East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
a'  .  Florida  A  Western,  and  Jacksonville,  St. 

Augustine  A  Indian  River  railroads.  Duplicate  check  No.  — 
Wan' e'  "'®"‘  "  hicli  was  placed  on  the  holder’s 


n  111  nil  uni  cracKeti  — ^''^*•11' 

)H,  not  much  muHic,  ,  J'nh  another,  and  perhap.s  the  most  unique,  was  that  presented 

eus  nn.l  gray-haired  .  J*?  M'  -. J"  of  Rand  McNally  A  Co.  of  Chicago,  who  made  the 

e  old-time  favorite/  "fP "le  passenger  agents  in  company  with  his  wife.  This  con¬ 
’ll  might  the  iiatroii,  s‘8t«o  of  an  oval  box  about  as  large  around  as  an  orange,  the  outside' 
eny  a  dance  tefore.  '  «  decidedly  orange  tint  On  one  side  was  f  niap  of  the 

•five  berths  a  little  'd”*!  showing  the  points  touched  at  on  the  trip  to  Palm 

ms.  ami  lest  some  of  f  «'en  on  the  other  side  the  return  route  to  CiLi”nati.  On, 

J.dH‘ld.  eil  ,  ®  found  a  neat  little  round  booklet  ma.le  offl 

nnnati  to  far-awav  .celluloid,  with  silver  edges.  This  contained  some  twentv-five  pieces^ 

Ji  general  pnsseiia,:,-  pf  celluloid.  On  the  front  is  i.rinte.1 


I  nkp  W„4V,  P*  Cincinnati  to  far-awav  Peiiuioid,  with  silver  edges.  This  contained  some  twentv-five  pieces'’ 

'  in^t f passenger  agent  vieing  witli  general  passenger  Pf  celluloid.  On  the  front  is  printed,  “General  PassengeJ and  TiS 

bfoclmre  enritler?  “  Am”  1 trip  one  of  delight.  A  tiand.soine  ^EPnts  en  rml^toFon  Worth,  Fla.,  March  20,  1894.”  Then  follows  ai 

,  TiSi.  “s;'  «;  u*wor.i,,i5SiS^' 

1894,”  with  the  compliments  of  .V.  H.  Pugh,  containing  excillcmt  de!thiatioiHs®mnrhI!!** ‘"r'*;  ^f  \®^''‘.nK  Cincinnati  uut 


lu  i.ase  worm,  ana  alter  tnis 

1894,”  with  the  compliments  of  V.  H  Pu.di  coiit.dnrnir  'mi  m.  each  meal  from  the  time  of  leaving  Cincinnati  until  the  ' 

history  of  the  route!  beautifully  illustrated  ^rii  v^W  '®i  '‘"’"‘y  «>nvenir. 


Ki'S.”"'  *•  '•  uk.,  »d ,  .'riiiSfkTlli  rzj's'l.sz; 

Mr.  W.  C.  King,  Mr.  M.  Houk  of  the  Toledo  A  Ohio-  Mr  John  i  fndim,  rl!.ll'r‘'uam’!rti‘r'« the  weird  scenery  of  the  lower 
M.  Lyons  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  of  CanadL,  ^Td  M  s  iw  ,  ' 

Lyons;  Mr.  J.  S.  Lazerus,  Indianapolis,  Decatur  A  Western  and  W h  1  •  w  ?  Y  '«  ‘""c  f  ‘’"'"er,  where  they  were 

_  MVs.  La7.erp8;  Mr.^.  T.  Dwight,  Pe^a  &  Pekin  Union,  and  Cs  I  Ihe  ,m!m"!;d  lam/  with  th^v.uXfu'l  hot”?  j"’Pf t".  ' 

;  ®w«|it;  Mr.  mid  Mrs.  H.  N.  Nicholis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pillsbury,  '  vance  of  the  party.  ‘cuglit  in  ad- 


Althongh  tlie  last  spike  was  driven  in  the  last  stretch  of  the  Jack-  , 
sonville,  at.  Aujruijtine  &  Indian  River  Railroa(J,it  was  deemed  expe-  , 


■  Dwight;  Mr  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Nicholis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pillsbury' 
j  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lusk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Patriarche,  A.  iWi- 
arene,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Richardson  of  the  Jacksonville,  St. 
i  Aujnistine  &  Indian  Riv^r  T.inp,  ’ 


the  promised  land  witli  the  wonderful  new  hotel,  had  hrouKht  in  ad-  ' 
'vance  of  the  party.  *  I 

I  these  were  Captain  Win.  M.  Davidson,  general  passenger 

:  ^‘i  "j-"  “n'’-'  •'“JPI*'*  rvicnarason  oi  tne  JacKsonville,  St.  'agent  of  the  Plant  System,  with  Mrs.  Davidson  and  his  I’liarminiz 

*  kied'b'Tw" r" •'’r]."? '•« <«,"■  SSmS  * “h.™  ' 
'  6..rf  'll  xS”*  iSoifs  M?.',  c!  h!  iZkS'w'i'  ' 

ni'a^  boH  *  Pennsylva-  &  Danville,  H.  M.  Emerson,  assistant  ^neral  Passenge/'agfnt  Mra,!! 

nia,  and  Mrs.  bellows;  Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Armstrong,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  tic  Coast  IJne,  and  M.  M.  Emerson,  traftic  iiian.iger  Atlantic  t  oast  i 

“The  Burns,  named  in  lioiior  of  the  Scotish  bard,  carried  Mr.  Central.  Bootniy  of  the  Maine 

•  f”’  ^r'  ’’C’fcringwell,  Mr.  Duback  and  family,  Mr.  Tlie  General  Passenger  Agimts  were  tendered  a  hniioiipt  Tnpartua  I 

4  Kvp^”Zt  Vt.  Northern;  Mrs  Fred  Donald.  Will  McCarty,’ Jas.  evening,  a  very  elegant  affair,  phu.ne<i  lVta|er  Merrm 

Everest,  JIi  W.  R.  Baldwin,  Central  railroad  of  New  .Jersey;  Mr.  C.  of  ten  courses  and  occupying  the  houi-s  from  ten  n  m  until  midniali? 

'  hr  Pom  T’’  H  St-  Augustine  A  Niagara  Trans-  The  business  meeting  vtas  held  on  the  morning  ''au 

.  ‘'i'"'  "  ■  /“T'e"  o<^„‘''e..Muriuy  Hill  liotel,  N.  Y.,  with  invitation  from  tlie  Plant  System  to  visit  the  supefb  Tampa  Bav  IPi!  ^ 

p  Keod  FowellandMr.  ’'“Pero  lampa  Bm  Ho- ^ 


.  .^.ue  .i  ...  V..  .Aiicierson  ni  ino.^ew  fork.  Ontario  A  tVeslern;  Sec-  ! 
(X^utraf  ‘’“5  Maine* 

Tlie  General  Passenger  Agents  were  tendered  a  banquet  Tuesday  I 
of  phiimed  Ipr  Manager  Merrill,  consisting  I 

of  ten  courses  and  occupying  the  houi-s  from  ten  p.  m.  until  midnight. 


ofttofcrowl,  then  ooflduoj^  TEe  exoiir*' 
sioniats  until  the  Savannah,  Florida  and 
Wefitem  railroad  was  reached.  Mr.  G. 
Demlng,  the  traveling  passenger  agent 
^  the  Plant  system,  and  Mi\  Wilbur 
MoOoy,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the 
South  Florida  division,  boarded  the 
train  at  Wnycross  and  remained  with  It 
until  it  arrived  at  Jack8on>llle.  The 
can*  of  the  excursionists  then  passed 
Into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Richard¬ 
son,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  and  Indian 


with  speeches.  A  vote  ofappreei-itioi)  ami  tleinks  toMr  lleiirv  W  ?  Pa«scnger  agent  of  the 

■Merrill  for  his  kimhiess  •md  a  tent  n  hn  1so  .,e  'J“®'‘8<>“vllle,  St.  Augustine  and  Indian 

■li'‘'>.oi.d  sn.i,  M  ml  ,  slk  m  ^  railroad,  who  will  remain  In 

own  Jo-plVlJehLson  ^BolXanfXrn 

l".uisvllle\  Xasln^^^^  C’‘--»''es  P.  Atmo.v  of  the  '®®“'Lm^oport5  .«et  the  IfaTu  aj 

the  East  Teiinessi  vfrahitr^  r'*  w'  .Waycross,  in  company  with  the- Plant 

lian  ItavmK.io  Mf  pm.  ami  (  aptinn  M  il-  system  offlciale,  and  found  the  excur- 

Mr.  r  F  St  m^)^th^\Ti'e„‘'o tir  •  i  sfouists  e^joylngthemselvestotheir 

i)reseiVt  iih;ii  s,.o„  .i  it  '  Illinois  made  the  fullest  capacity.  That  of  course  means 


I  -nr.  Kichanl.son  s  response  wa.s  brief  and  extreniei; 

About  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  eii.ii 
given  in  tludr  honor  Wednesday  evening,  tlie  fonu 
j  gowned  and  bewitching  as  well. 

Tliursday  was  spent  visiting  the  nmgiiilieent  coeoa 
'  pineaiiple  fields,  exaniiuing  ami  admiring  tlie  ln'  .  iromuuuj. 

I  grounds  of  tlie  many  handsome  residences  bordering  the  east  side  of  VroKresslvo  EucUre. 

I  Lake  Wortli.  Sailing  |iarties  tiitted  hither  ami  tliither  through  the  During  the  trip  from  Savannah  to 
beautiful  lilue  waters  of  the  lake,  wafted  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  Jacksonville  about  forty  of  the  ladles 
I  ocean  or  everglades.  Mere  a  imrty  of  (i.  P.  .A.'.s  cast  their  lines,  draw-  and  gentlemcu  on  tlie  train  enjoyed  a 
I  ing  in  superb  shining  llsli  tliat  fairly  swariii  in  tlie  waters  here-,  progpressive  euchre  party — a  new  thing 
about.  .\n  exeiir.sion  to  HvikiIuxo  or  to  the  t'rogin  place  where  the  I  qu  a  railroad  train.  This  was  given 
cacti  of  Mexico  find  a  liaiipy  iinine,  while  others  examined  the  many  I  by  Mrs.  John  Reid  of  Chicago,  and 
tropical  trees  in  the  Royal  Poinciana  grounds,  great  guava,  saiipodilla. '  f^e  winners  were  given  several  linnd- 
iiiaugo  trees,  avocado  pears,  ruliber  trees,  the  brilliant  liybisi'uS|  somepresoutHassouvenirsoftbeocca- 
growiiig  everywhere;  then  tlie  satin-woml  tree  must  lie  mliniivd,  tlie  gjoa.  The  game  was  an  exceedingly 
d  gai(li-n  acres  in  extent  visited,  and  jierliaps  a  plunge  in  tlie  Ryely  one,  and  the  participants  enjoyed  , 
n  hut  half  a  mile  distant.  Kairylaml  indeed.  Why,  .Vliee's  look-  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  though 
glass  never  lironglit  more  natural  beauties  before  licr  than  tlii^  they  were  in  some  private  house  instead 
ry  iiarty  enjoyed  here.  Of  being  speeded  over  the  rails  at  the  rate 

fTiday’ tlie  ret  urn  trip  as  far  as  heantifiil  Rnckledge,  was  made,  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
re  tlie  night  was  spent.  To-day  the  party  will  lunch  at  Ormond,  Up  in  the  front  end  of  the  train,  in  the 
■liing  St.  Augustine  to-night,  wticre  it  is' lioiieil  they  will  spendl  baggage  car,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
,|.,y,  were  having  a  “stag”  party  all  by  them- 


maiie  the  fullest  capacity.  That  of  course  means 
.icIianiHoii  genuine  jolllflcatlon,  and  there  la 
un  closing  probably  no  class  of  men  who  know  how 
iractically,  fo  enjoy  themselves  better  than  rall- 
ts  of  your  readers.  They  lookerl  happy,  felt  happy, 
umlertak-  laughed  as  if  they  were  happy,  and  un¬ 
dignity  of  doubtedly  were  happy.  If  there  were 

...  ,  any  sober  faces,  the  reporter  failed  to  see 

lieitioiis.  them,  as  every  one  of  the'  party  seemed 

1  to  be  bubbling  over  In  good  spirits, 

iieaiituiiiiy  ijbev  had  left  their  cares  behind  them  for 
the  time  being,  and  undoubtedly  meant 
groves,  the  to  make  the  most  of  their  brief  respite 
ilul  pri  vate 


growing  everywhere;  then  the  satm-v 
hotel  gardi-n  acres  in  extent  visited,  i 
ocean  hut  half  a  mile  distant.  Kairyli 
ing-glass  never  lirouglit  more  natural 


I  ■  Tlie  individual  invitations  issued  to 
Davidson  of  tlie  Plant  System,  were  c 

I  Tarpon  scales,  the  outside  silvery,  were  e 
invitation  jirettily  written  on  the  inner 
king.s  are  at  liome  at  points  on  tlie  West  ( 
system,  these  were  singularly  appropriate 
One  of  tlie  verv  jolliest  meinliersof  t 
of  Uullalo,  wlio  with  Ids  daughter  .Mrs. 
friends  wliile  here. 

Mr.  Jafpies  of  Hotel  Miiriuy  fame,  i 
York  Hotel  Men’s  Assocmtion,  contrilaiU 
1  lie  party.  Mrs.  Jaijucs  and  their  prett; 
riiey  will  remain  liere  fora  visit  of  some 


.\’.s  by  Captain-  selves,  and  were  evidently  enjoying  it  as 
'and  beaut  ifnl.  1  thoroughly  as  their  friends  in  the  rear 
(■pared,  ami  the  end  of  the  train. 

the  great  silver  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  George  De 
.•d  hv  tills  great  Haven,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago  and  West  Michigan  railroad 
IS  Chiirlie  Miller  and  a  member  of  the  executive  commlt- 
ell.  visited  their  |  tee,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
lent  of  the  New  ^  Southern  railroad  and  secretary  of  the 
the  ideasiire  of  association,  was  the  onlyofflcer  onboard 
were  with  him.  the  train.  Mr.  F.  Chandler  of  the  'Wa- 
le  return  trip.  hash  railroad,  the  president,  has  been 
touring  In  the  stati;  for  a  month  or  more  ; 
A  /  ,  and  the  vice  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ander- 

kjf son  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
ern  has  just  returned  to  Florida  from  a 
'  •  *  trip  to  Jamaica.  Consequently  these 

re  of  course  fitted  up  xyitn  geiitlembn  aiu  not  come  aown 
lence  and  luxury  that  Is  excursion  party,  but  are  now 


i^iSfeganTBam  Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Heed,  A.  J.  Smith,  Theodore  Lop, 
Miss  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geofgo 
De  Haven.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

M.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seaman.  Mrs. 
Durance,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Brydon,  Mi-s.  L.  W.| 
Clark,  W.  J.  Craig,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Miss 
Davis,  George  King,  Miss  Moor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Shattuc,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Knapp, 
Miss  Edna  Knapp,  Miss  May  Holden,  Mr  .s' 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thrall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 

P.  McCaity,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  L.  Stone, 
Miss  Theresa  Pugh,  Miss  Rinearson, 

1  Mies  Grace  Henorlo,  Miss  Stella  Mc¬ 
Carty,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Nash,  Mrs.  S.  F.  B. 

1  Morse,  son  and  daughter.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Atraore,  Miss  Atmore  and 
1  Miss  Louis  Atmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Rockwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Pugh,  Mr.  f 
and  Mrs:  W.  C.  Rlnearaou  and  B,  W, 
Wrenn.  ^ 

Mr.  A.  0.  MacDonoll,  general  passen- 
■  ger  agent  of  the  Florida  Central  and 
Peninsular  railroad,  Mr.  W.  M.  David¬ 
son  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  West¬ 
ern  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Ackerly  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Tampa  and  Key  West  railroad 
left  yesterday  morning  for  Palm  Beach, 
where  they  will  join  the  party  arriving 
on  the  special  train,  in  company  with 
other  passenger  agents*  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  train. 

The  Muglneus  of  the  Convention, 

“What  business  will  be  iirouglit  ujifor 
consLilm-atlcyi  at  the  OQUVVOtiWiaLjaiMA 
The  Citi/en  repi irter  of  Secretary  Sniuh. 

“Well,”  replied  he,  “for  unfinished 
business  there  will  be  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  of  ticket  di¬ 
visions,  which  was  considered  at  our 
meeting  at  Minneapolis  last  fall.  There 
will  also  b<'  some  resolutions  presented 
on  having  the  national  government  Issue 
a  new  form  of  transportation  orders. 
These  are  orders  that  are  issued  by  the 
government  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  or  other  persons,  and  it  Is  desired 
to  have  a  uew  clause  put  in  requiring 
the  Issuing  of  a  limited  ticket.  A  paper 
will  be  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Thrall  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad 
on  the  question  of  unlimited  tickets  and 
stop-over  privileges.  Mr.  Samuel  Powell 
of  Chicago,  au  lionorary  member  of  the 
association  and  for  many  years  Its  sec¬ 
retary,  will  deliver  the  annual  address. 
Some  other  questions  will  of  course  bo 
!  brought  up  before  the  convention,  but 
I  It  would  be  Impossible  to  tell  what  they 
'  will  be  now.” 

'  “Do  you  consider  It  a  pleasure  or  busi¬ 

ness  trip?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“Well,  it  is  In  reality  a  business  trip, 
but  we  combine  business  with  pleasure 
and  make  It  as  enjoyable  as  possible.  It 
is  regarded  by  the  members  as  an  occa- 
vviH.  i  .,al  81®“  which  to  get  together  and  keep 

't  r  l”  “P  actiuaintauce  with  one  another. 


~1__  even  the  passenger  agents  themselves.  Other  passenger  agents  have  done  like-  ^fitnose^of^  satlsYa^^^^  'in  any 

;  'Who  are  accustomed  to  the  Hnest  service  '  wise,  so  that  those  who  came  down  on  nnr  eonSons  aie  oV 

Traffic  Managers  that  is  to  bo  had,  spoke  of  the  magnili-Hhe  special  train  yesterday  wore  in  real-  T^Lffene^for  th  W  ' 

Pass  Through  tlie  City.  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  Tty  only  a  part  of  those  who  will  be  at 

admiration.  Their  minds  doubtless  went;  the  convention  when  it  convenes  at  Palm  ■  npBoelatlon  come  to  de- 

^  ®®®°h  was  Beach  today.  I  Teach  a=  7voint  for 

Jiyii'  IT  PA  nr  I’Firir  the  only  mode  of  travel,  and  when  only  Those  Com posina  tlie  Fnrtj'.  hnidino  the  convention’”  was  asked 

mi.  AT  PALM  l.EACH,  a  few  JWS  ago  an  ordlnaryday  eoach  ,  There  were  about  126  pcrsims  on  b.iard 

_  was  considered  a  uxury  Now  severa  the  train,  a  list  of  whom  is  given  ns  fol-  coast  line  ent^ered  a  plea  at  our  conven- 

V..  <^“8  con  be  coupled  together,  aud  travel  lows:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Squires,  Mr.  ‘  ‘‘“Milwaukee  last  fall  to  have  the 

t  Attended  Meetinas  of  the  can  be  made  from  one  joint  to  another  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Lyons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^^e“t  invention  held  at  PMn.^ 

for  Years-Greeted  at  as^easlly  and  coinfoitAWy  as  if  one  Were  E.  D.  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Dwight,  I  “““““other  places  had  made  a  bid  for 


’XL  ORlIANIZE  AT  PALM  PEACH. 


“How  did  the  association  oome>  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  Palm  Beach  as  a  point  for 
holding  the  convention?”  was  asked. 

“Mr.  Joseph  Richardson  of  the  East 
Coast  line  entered  a  plea  at  our  conven¬ 
tion  at  Milwaukee  last  fall  to  have  the 


- -  ---  -  -  - - -  —  —  . . — - - h'’'’*8ht>  I  ooveral  other  places  had  made  a  bid  for 

Waycross  by  a  Citizen  Reporter  lounging  the  time  aWay  at  some  royal  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  Lusk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1  tne'cSn-ventlon,  but  Mr.  Richardson  i 

1  wi  to  wiori.iR  hotel.  It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  A.  Patriarohe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AV.  E.  *  pressed  his  Invitation  so  jointedly  that 

and  AVeicomea  to  i.iori.ia^  the  passenger  a gente  were  proud  of  their  Griggs,  W.  0.  King,  M.  Houk.  Mr.  and  the  others  ware  Anally  withdrawn  and 

■ - -  train  and  spoke  In  such  glowing  terms  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lazarus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  palm  Beach  was  decided  upon  as  the 

»ne  of  the  handsomest  trains  of  cars  I  f''®  service  they  were  enjoying  on  Nichols.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Plllsbmy.  place." 

d  has  over  been  coupled  together  was  I  W.  Gorman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard-  “Have  you  any  idea  where athe  nest 

*“  f  lor  oTved  In  Jacksonville  at  W.  H.  Wheatley  and  the  sou.  James  M.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  pno  will  be  hold?" 

It  onl  G-  Clark,  with  Murdock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fellows,  Mr.  “That  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

i5  yesterday  ®  I  •James  Smith  at  the  throttle.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Diuiley,  son  and  daughter,  '  Quebec  and  Duluth  afe  both  nftermlt, 

ird  the  representatives  of  the  Amerl-  Their  Southern  Trip.  Mr.  Hall.  Jr.,  Miss  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  however,  and  It  may  be  at  one  of  these 

1  Association  of  General  Passenger  The  passenger  agents  left  Cincinnati  at  L.  A.  Doll,  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  J.  E.  Reeves,  places” 

a  Ticket  Agents,  together  with  their;  10  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  In  charge  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Armstrong,  Mr.  and  jt  Is  well  to  note  the  fact  In  this  con- 
ires  and  Tamilies  and  a  few  outside  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Rioearsou,  general  pas-  Mrs.  L.  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AV.  pection  that  the  present  convention  is 
»n<la  The  train  was  composed  of ‘I  SPnger  agent  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent  8.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AV.  H.  Bennett,  .  being  held  at  the  most  southern  railway 
h  PuUman  vestlbuled  sleeping  cars,  faljroad,  who  gave  his  personal  attention  Mr.  Klskern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNider,  Mr,  point  In  the  United  States,  and  It  has- 

fdlXacar  one  observation  car  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  e.xcur8loni8ts  over  ]  and  Mrs.  John  Read,  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Uen  only  by  the  most  indefatigable  ef- 
S-bMaage  car,  all  of  the  latest  design  ^>8  road  to  Chattanooga,  where  connoo-  Charles  A.  DeSaussure,  Will  McCarty,  forts  In  building  the  East  Coast  road 
Ciittera  It  made  onoof  the  longest  t  on  was  made  with  the  ^st  Ten^ssee,  Mr.  and  NHs.  Jaines  Everest,  Mr.  AV.  R.  |  that  It  has  been  conploted  In  time  to 
trains  that  has  over  been  seen  '  i>^8tala  and  Georgia  railroad.  Mr.  B.  .  Baldwin,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lw^rd,  Jfa.  Poole,  I  parry  the  party  to  Its  destination. 

^^Lht  Button  ^  W.  Wrenn,  the  general  passenger  agent  Mr.  Lefflngwell,  Mr.  Dittuult^^  family,  J  ^  . .  r"*  -  -  - 


S/ 


I  W.  WreuD,  the  general  passenger  agent  Mr.  Lefflngwell,  Mr.  DittuHlt^^famUy, 


that  It  has  been  conpleted  In  tlni 
carry  the  party  to  Its  destination 


t»a«t  {ft*  horibr'of  1 

twninif  the  general  passenger  agents  on 
)one  other  oooaelon,  Iji  1888,  when  tliey 
assembled  at  bt.  Augustine  and  after¬ 
ward  made  a  tour  of  the  west  coast  o^ 
the  state,  going  as  far  south  as  Pnnta 
Gorda. 

I  The  Work  of  the  Assonlatloii. 

•  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  associa- 
^tlon  aud  its  work,  Mr.  Charles  A.  De 
Saussutn,  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroads,  said : 

“A  few  years  ago,  when  there  were  not 
nearly  as  many  railroads  and  they  did  not 
cover  as  much  territory,  all  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  between  the  railroads  were  brought 

*  up  for  consideration  before  the  American 
I  association,  but  of  late  years  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  so  large  that  numerous  i; 
branch  associations  liave  been  organ- 

^ed,  and  only  the  more  important  mat- 
Mers  that  affect  the  whole  country  are 
BOW  considered  by  this  association. 
Tliere  are  four  of  what  may  bo  termed 
aectlonal  organizations,  being  tlie  Trunk 
Lino  assoelatlon,  the  Central  Traffic  as- ' 
(Bociatlon,  the  Western  .States  associa- 1 
tlon  and  the  Soulliwestcrn  Passenger  us- ' 
;BOClatlon.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
ace  numerous  smaller  ussociatious  that 
{are  purely  local  in  their  character,  and 
that  settle  and  arrange  any  small  mat- 
‘ters  arising  between  the  railroads  at  , 
.various  points.  The  American  associa¬ 
tion  only  treats  of  matters  that  are  of 
general  ‘interest  and  national  in  Im¬ 
portance,  and  tliat  cannot  be  reached  in 
any  other  vjny." 

Novel  Features  of  the  Trip. 

One  of  tlie  unique  features  of  the  train 
'was  that  the  Pullman  cars  were  all 
named  after  some  of  the  noted  poets  aud 
novelists.  There  were  the  Dante,  t in- 
Goethe,  tlie  Burns,  tlie  Scott  aud  the 
Dickens.  One  of  the  pretty  souvenir.'. 
of  the  trl))  was  also  a  little  booklet,  ^ 
tastefully  got  up,  on  the  outside  of 
which  was  printed  :  “Pullman  Locations 
of  -jV  Jaunt  to  Lake  Worth,’  Manjh, 
189t.’‘  Tills  gives  the  location  of  every  ■ 
member  of  the  party  on  the  train,  so ; 
they  can  bo  readily  found  v.-heu  want-  d. ' 
It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  passenger 
agents  that  perhaiis  there  was  some  rea¬ 
son  for  putting  this  or  tliat  person  in 
particular  cars— perhaps  on  account  o! 
their  preference  for  this  or  that  writer. 

Another  pretty  souvenir  of  the  trip  is 
a  handsomely  printed  book  giving  a  de- ; 
seription  of  the  entire  route  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  Palm  Beach,  with  half  tone  eu- '• 
grnvlugs  of  Florida  and  other  scenes, 
and  Is  withal  a  spiendid  production  of  ,  ' 
the  primer’s  art.  This  was  presented 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pugh,  and  was  edited  by 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Hall  of  the  passenger 
department  of  the  tjueen  and  Crescent 
route. 

From  Their  Guide  Iluok, 

An  Interesting  announcement  is  con-  , 
tallied  in  the  forepart  of  this  book,  as 

^follows:  _ 

SOUTHWAKD. 

“From  one  end  of  the  country  to  tltc 
I  ornorgenerai  pas-senger  agehEs  are  very 
humau  Indeed,  and  each  of  them  enjoysl 
I  a  ‘day  off’  just  as  thoroughly  now  a.s  h«M 
.  did  years  ago,  when  ho  played  ‘liookey 
ttom  school.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  now  he  takes  his  wife  and  hies  him¬ 
self  off  for  a  jaunt,  whereas  he  in  former  | 
years  left  scliool  so  unceremoniously.  In  ' 
order  to  take  in  the  wonder  of  a  circus, 
pieually  boholilen  wliile  ye  small  boy  lay 
'  flat  on  ms  s(:omach  and  looked  under  the 
'  canvas  awestruck. 

ij  “It's  hai-d  to  find  such  a  perfoi-t  pleas- 
^ire  obvc,  but  we’ll  do  wliat  wo  can  to  1111  ‘ 
Us  plac^aud  to  that  end  do  most  hum¬ 
bly  iuTile  your  kindly  attention.  So 
close  the  door  gently  on  tlie  office  cat, 
and  tlie  pffice  boy,  and  the  stonograplii-r 


less  deadly,  the  ever  present  tifity  of  de¬ 
tail  les.s  heavy,  and  general  wear  and 
tear  of  office  life  repaired  with  less 
stitches. 

“It  you  go  with  us  this  time,  you  will 
have  breathed  the  clean  atmosphere  of 
blue  grnsg  meadows  and  the  bracing  air  . 
of  the  Cumberland  iiiouiitaius,  the  res- ' 
iiious  odor  of  Georgia  jiluos  will  liave  , 
saluted  you,  and  you  will  have  inhaled  | 
witli  pleasure  the  soft,  warm  brei-zes  of  ] 
the  i-astern  coast.  You  will  hat''. 


0!a  Unit.  null  t 

^yWhon  you  get  back  homo,  your  feel-| 
■1^ mellowed  by  a  pleasant  trip,  the} 
company  of  congenial  spirits  (all  kinds),  L 
wmthe  delight  of  a  brief  slay  in  the  tip fl 
end  ofj  tlio  country,  you  can  enter n 
yo'ic  work  with  renewed  zest.  Forll 
■iwhlle,  at  least,  ram  wars  will  sooni’ 


|bers  of  the  party  was  got  up  by  I 
■James  Murdock,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati.  It- 
'  was  a  lironze  crescent  pin,  symbolical  ofH , 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  route,  and  toj 
;  tills  was  attached  a  blue  ribbon,  fromfl 
I  which  liuug  ail  aluminium  medal  about 
the  size  and  shape  Ilf  a  dollar.  On  ouefl 
side  of  this  were  the  words,  “American  J 
Association  of  Passenger  and  Ticket  I , 
Agents,"  and  on  the  other  side,  “Queen  1 
and  Crescent  route,  special  train.”  Itj 
was  prettily  designed  and  neatly  got  up.  I 

Mr.  Wrenn  “f  the  East  Tenuessee.  t 
Virginia  and  Georgia  also  presented '  ■ 
oacli  one  with  a  pearl  handled  orange 
knife  as  a  souvenir  of  his  road. 

•Anotlicr  souvenir  was  a  “baggagej 
check.”  This  was  a  piece  of  silk  ribbon,  1 
I  on  one  side  of  which  was  printed,  j 
i  “Souvenir  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting 
at  Hotel  Royal  Puinclana,  Lake  Worth, 
March  20,  1894,”  and  on  the  re\er8e 
side,  “American  Associaliim  of  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents,  special  f 
from  Cincinnati  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  via} 
tlie  Queen  and  Crescent,  East  Tennessee,  i 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  Savannah,  Florida 
and  Western,  and  Jacksonville,  St. 
.Vugustiue  and  Indian,  River  railroads. 
Duplicate  clieck  No.  — Anothercheck 
went  with  tills,  which  was  placed  on  the 
liolder’s  baggage.  I . 

I  Still  another,  and  the  prettiest  and 
most  unique,  was  tliat  presented  by  Mr.  i 
John  Reed  of  Rand  McNally  A:  Co.  of 
Chicago,  wlio  made  the  trip  with  the'  pas-  I 
senger  agents  in  company  with  his  wife. 
This  consisted  of  an  oval  box  about  as  , 
large  around  ns  an  orange,  the  outside 
being  ot  a  decidedly  orange  tint.  On  one 
side  was  a  map  of  the  L’nlteii  States, ' 
showing  the  points  touched  at  on^ 
the  trip  to  Palm  Beach  and  then  on 
the  other  side  till'  return  route  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  On  the  in.sidejot  the  box  was 
found  a  neat  little  round  booklet  made 
of  celluloid,  with  silver  edges.  This  con- . 

'  tains  some  twenty-avc  pieces  of  cellu-’l 
loid.  On  The  front  is  printed,  “General  ; 
passenger  and  ticki-t  agents  cu  route  to  i 
the  annual  convention  at  Lake  Worth,.! 
Fla.,  March  20,  1894.”  Then  follows  a 
time  table  of  the  run  from  Cincinnati  To 
Lake  Worth,  and  after  this  the  menu  of 
each  meal  from,  the  time  of  leaving  Cin¬ 
cinnati  until  tlie  destination  is  i-eached, 
withal  both  a  useful  aud  dainty  souvenir.  • 

Mr.  Murdock  also  proseuted  the  mem¬ 
bers  ot  the  party  with  an  aluminum 
clieck  on  wlilch  the  Lord's  prayer  is 
written  in  a  space  not  over  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  wliich  is  per¬ 
fectly  legible  when  looked  at  through  a 
magnifying  glass. 

Pcraanal  Gongiii. 

The  oldest  passenger  agent  on  the 
’  train  was  Mr.  William  k.  Thrall,  general 
jiassenger  agent  of  tlie  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  aud  who  lias  been 
a  general  passegcr  agent  for  about  forty 
years.  Mr.  Tlirall  is  a  well  preserved 
man  of  about  (15  and  Is  as  vigorous  as  lu 
‘  hl.s  younger  days. 

The 'youngest  passenger  agent  was 
Mr.  Chvlio  Stime  df  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois.  “Handsome  Charlie,” 
us  he  is  familiarly  called,  has  a  young, , 
fresli  looking  face  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  over  2()  or  '27,  but  he  is  in  reality  34. 
He  is  popular  with  both  se.xes  and  is 
generally  liked  “ns  a  jolly  good  fellow.” 

The  route  decided  upon  had  been  for 
the  train  to  go  as  fur  as  Roekledge  last 
night,  where  tlie  party  wore  to  remain 
until  this  morning  and  then  proceed  at 
once  to  Lake  Worth,  arriving  there  In 
time  for  the  bolding  of  the  convention 
today,  ^ou  the  arrival  of  the  train 


Jacksonville  yesterday  afternoon,  hot^  | 
ever,  several  of  tlie  passenger  agenh% 
backed  up  by  the  female  members  ot  the 
party,  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Rioliardson  to 
cliauge  the  schedule  so  that  they  could 
remaiu  at  iSt.  Augustine  tor  ,a  few  hours 
last  ev'-nlug  and  enjoy  the  music  -ftnd 
Iilea.siiros  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon.  At  11 
o'clock  tliey  would  tlien  proceed  on  their 
journey  dowi  the  east  coast,  remaining 
on  the  cais  all  night  and  not  .stopping  at , 
Rockoldge,  as  had  been  intended.  When 
Mr.  Richardson  made  the  announcement , 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
St.  Augustine  during  the  oveulng,  he  was 
given  three  cheers  by  the  ladies,  which 
must  have  rei>ald  any  effort  that  the 
change  in  schedule  had  cost  Iilm. 

.Vfter  liair  au  liour's  stay  at  the  Savan¬ 
nah.  Florida  and  Western  railroad  depot 
at  Jacksonville  the  excursion  train 
started  tor  St.  Aiigiislinc  at'5:l  •  o’clock, 
and  it  is  now  i  peedlu.g  dq^n  the  oast 
coast  for  Lake  Worth,  where  it  will  ar¬ 
rive  Slime  time  today. 


TOW 


RtiC'ALr.Di;!:,  March  19.— The  advance 
guard  of  the  goueral  passenger  agents, 
on  their  way  to  the  Hotel  Royal  Poin- 
ciana  at  Palm  Beacli,  reached  hero  at  4 
o’clock  this  afternoon  on  the  regular 
morning  train  out  of  Jacksonville  over 
the  East  Coast  line. 

It  numbered  about  twonty-flve  railroad 
men,  the  ladies  of  the  pa’rty  swelling  the 
number  to  nearly  sUty.  Between  G  and 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  arrivals  at 
the  Hotel  Indian  River  reached  consid¬ 
erably  over  100,  and  there  were  nearly 
half  as  many  at  tha  other  hotels.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  are  about  seventy-five  of 
the  pus-senger  agents  contingent  in 
Roekledge  tonight. 

Tlie  arrivals  liero  toilay  include  such 
well  known  transportation  men  as  F. 
Chandler  and  H.  C.  Vocum  of  St.  Louis, 
George  C.  Hills  of  Boston,  representing, 
the  Kennebunk  Steanisbiii  company;  H. 
Hardwick  of  Atlanta,  the  assist¬ 
ant  genera!  passenger  agent  of 
the  Bielimond  and  Danville  system;  W. 
A.  Turk  of  Washington,  general  passen¬ 
ger  agent  of  tlie  Richmond  and  Danville; 
J.  C.  Haile  of  Savannah  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia;  k.  O.  MacDonell  of 
Fi-rnandliin,  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular;  J. 
C.  Anderson  of  New  York  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  ;  W.  M.  Da¬ 
vidson  of  Jacksonville,  general  passen¬ 
ger  agent  ot  tlie  Plant  system;  C.  AV. 
Armstrong  of  Boston,  of  the  well  known 
•Armstrong’s  Express';  Mr.  Weeks  of 
Boston,  the  pulillsliorot  The  Pathfinder, 
and  representing  some  eastern  railroads, , 
and  H.  M.  Emerson  ot  tl(b  Atlantic  Coast 
line. 

Till'  liidle.5  Ilf  the  party  are  Mrs.  Hills, 
Mr-.  .Armstrong,  Miss  Armstrong,  the 
Misses  Davidson,  Miss  Starke,  Mrs.  | 
Haile.  Mr".  MacDonell,  Mrs.  Louise  \ 
Weeks  aud  Mrs.  Charlotte  C.  Anderson. 
Wlieii  the  steamer  St.  Lucie  came  along, 
at  7  |i.  m.  south  bound.  Captain  David¬ 
son  and  his  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVeeks, 
and  Mr.  and  JIrs.  Anderson,  took  pas¬ 
sage  on  her  for  Jupiter. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Cluclunatl 
special,  with  most  of  the  Polnciuiia 
party  on  board,  did  not  leave  Jacksou- 
ville  until  after  ."i  p.  ui.,  and  in  conse-i 
queuco  it  is  not  expected  here  much  be¬ 
fore  midnight.  The  excursion  train  for 
Palm  Beach  will  leav’o  hero  promptly  ini 
tlie  mqruliig,  however.  ' 

The  weather  is  glorious.  Wltli  a  stiff, 
Mutj^ast  breeze  fallowing  and  the  ptoon 
SlitiSBt  "(ST  nre'Tffi’i J  the  iTifllan  .nror  in, 
Eockledge  toulghjris  indoscrib^ly  beau- 


To  Be  Removed  from  Wilmington 
to  a  More  Eligible  Sight. 

TIGHT  MONET  CAUSES  DELAY. 

The  Fairhill  Branoh  Had  Baen  Pro¬ 
jected  to  Reach  a  Proposed  Sita 
Two  Thousand  Wages  Earn-  . 
ers  AlTeoled. 


For  some  time  the  offleers  of  the  Putt 
man  Parlor  Car  Company  have  beei 
conslclerlns  the  advisability  o(  remov 
Ing  their  car  shops  from  Wllmlnaton 
Del.,  to  thla  city,  and  with  this  objto 


system  have  been  thoroughly  looked 
Into,  but  owing  to  the  stringency  tn  the 
money  market  the  transfer  of  the  shops 
has,  for  a  time,  been  delayed.  I 

For  various  reasons  It  Is  deemed  de¬ 
sirable,  to  m.ake  thla  change.  The  shops 
would  he  easier  of  access.  It  would  not 
only  be  an  advantage  to  the  Parlor  Car 
Company,  but  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  city,  as  the  shops  would  employ 


possible  to  do  busines.s  in  that  locality, 
and  the  erection  of  the  shops  there  and 
the  huildliig  of  the  road  is  a  thing  ot 

the  past..-  _  _ _ 

IIRIE  AA'ENUK  WANTED. 

Not  long  ago  a  bill  was  Introduced  Into 
Councils  tor  opening  Erie  Avenue  tor 
'  a  distance  of  250  feet.  Notwithstanding 
this  bill  was  strenuously  fought  It  wn.s 
passed  by  Councils,  but  vetoed  by  the. 
Mayor,  and  therefore  Erie  Avenue  re¬ 
mains  where  It  Is  for  the  present.  The 


In  due  time  a  bill  will  be  prcp 
Councils  asking  for  the  moving 
crossing  off  the  city  plan  .VW  fee 


The  officers  of  the  Pullman  Parlor  Carl 
Company  In  this  city  denied  all  knoww 
edge  of  such  a  move.  They,  howeverj 
.lid  that  a  change  of  the  shops  from' 


I  depression  In  business  It  was  thought 
.that  no  change  would  be  made  for  the  AQ 
I  present.  / Ts  , 

I  '  Notwithstanding  this.  It  Is  stated  thatf 
'  the  move  to  have  600  feet  of  Erie  Ave-  , 

•  mie  stricken  from  the  city  plan  Is  being  ^ 

backed  by  the  Pullman  Company.  V  ^ 

The  removal  of  the  shops  from  Wll-  ^7 
mtngton  to  a  point  on  the  connecting 
road  would  be  a  saving  In  time  to  the  — 
Pullman  Company,  as  the  cars  could  ho 
freighted  much  easier  and  more  quickly 
It  would  also  be  within  easy  acce^m 
Reading  Road  and  could 

.  benefit  *to'\hV  tbe  largo 

Wum^j  of  worknjjpThat  would  be  re- 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  dispatch  says:  “The 
Consolidated  road  will  introduce  two  new  Boston  and 
New  York  fast  expresses  on  their  Shore  line,  begin¬ 
ning  with  June  1.  They  will  be  of  the  most  nniqne 
construction  of  any  ever  put  upon  the  road,  the  buffet, 
smoking  and  baggage  cats  being  of  a  composite  char¬ 
acter.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  prevent  telescop¬ 
ing,  and  superintendent  Fry,  who  originated  the 
scheme,  is  confident  that  danger  from  telescoping  will 
be  avoided.  They  wiU  be  known  as  “the  Bay  State 
expresses,”  and  will  be  painted  russet  gold,  with  green 
^trimmings.  _ _ 

‘  the  Pullman  company  is  said  to  have  received  an 
orifT  for  a  private  oar  from  John  R.  McLean,  propri- 
etor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


€ 


Schmidt’s  conjectures,  which  were  also  strength¬ 
ened  by  former  trials,  that  the  usually  accepted 

i  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  at  0.4%  I 
was  wrong  in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  a 
moving  train,  were  here  also  verified.  At  the  vari- 
l  ous  trial  trips  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ranged  on  the 
( first  trip  as  high  as  1.84%  and  on  the  fourth  trip 
was  ^  found  to  be  present  even  to  the  amount  of  | 
2.28%.  This  can  only  be  e.xpiained  by  the  fact 
that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  surroundings  of  I 
the  train  is  fed  by  the  smoke  and  other  products 
of  the  engine.  _  _ 

(EFFECTS  OF  THE  WI^.  * 

It  was  noticed  that  the  ejectors  on  the  side  fac¬ 
ing  the  wind  attached  to  the  car  without  roof  lights 
showed  no  stronger  activity  than  those  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  The  influence  of  the  wind  may  there- 
I  fore  be  left  unnoticed,  and  the  power  for  the  work- 
1  ing  of  the  ventilation  devices  be  taken  from  tlie 
speed  of  the  train. 


VE^mtATION  OP  PASSENGER  CARS^  '  j 

BY  JAMES  F.  HOBART. 

FOURTH  PAPER.— RESULTS  OP  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Verein  fur  Eisen- 
bahnkunde,  at  Berlin,  Germany,  we  extract  the 
fallowing  brief  description  of  a  few  experiments  | 
made  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Hygienic 
.Institute  and  the  Royal  Railroad  Directors,  and 
(under  the  personal  supervision  of  Director  Rudolph 
Schmidt,  of  the  Ludwigshafener  Car  Building  Com¬ 
pany. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  cars  designed  for, 
the  conveyance  of  wounded  soldiers,  where  the  I 
injection  of  fresh  air  was  a  necessity,  as  in  winter^ 
any  openings  in  the  cars  were  carefully  closed  on] 
account  of  draughts: 

“  The  ventilation  is  necessary  only  in  winter, 
in  the  summer  other  and  more  effective  meaus  are  I 
obtainable,  which  must  be  made  use  of  to  produce] 
a  fairly  comfortable  condition. 

“  The  ventilation  should  not  hinder,  but  further, 
the  heating  of  the  cars,  and  the  roof  lights  used  on 
fourth-class  passenger  oars  which  contain  openings] 
for  ventilation  purposes  are  not  serviceable,  in  com 
sequence  of  its  ever  changing  and  draught  originat¬ 
ing  action.  That  for  the  injection  of  fresh  air  cir¬ 
cular  devices  should  be  attached  to  the  roof  of  the! 
ear,  which  would  face  the  wind  in  the  same  pro-! 
portion  at  all  sides.”  j 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  Director  Schmidt  arrived' 
at  the  proposition  to  inject  fresh  air  in  the  car  by] 
the  roof  as  well  as  the  floor,  with  artificial  venti¬ 
lators,  an<l  to  eject  the  exhausted  air  with  four! 

Wedpert  ejectors  to  l)e  placed  at  the  four  cornersf 
of  the  car,  having  suction  ducts  reaching 
floor. 

This  style  of  ventilation  introduced  by  Schmidt| 
was  tried  in  accordance  with  his  proposition  on  a' 
fourth-class  car  without  roof  lights,  so  that  on  thej 
roof  were  two,  and  under  the  stone  one  ventilator, 
and  in  the  four  corners  Wolpert  ejectors,  the  tubesi 
of  which  reached  to  about  18  inches  from  the] 
floor.  ; 

The  car  interior  amounted  to  1,387  cubic  fe^ll 
the  single  cross-section  of  the  roof  injectors  to  4AiT 
square  inches:  the  cross-section  of  the  floor  in  | 
jectors,  54.2.”»  square  inches;  the  single  cross  section  1 
of  the  Wolpert  ejectors,  29.70  square  inches.  To 
draw  comparisons  another  car  of  the  fourth-cla^s 
containing  roof  lights  with  slides  was  coupled  to 
the  first-mentioned,  having  exactly  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  in  measurement  and  other  features  as  ths 
•  first  car,  excepting  the  absence  of  injectors.  The 
interior  space  of  this  car  was  1,002.0  cubic  feet. 

The  experiments  were  tried  on  a  carefully  laid 
plan,  the  observations  always  loginning  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  before  starting  and  continuing  for  the  sanae 

space  of  time  after  the  stoppage.  For  the  observing' 

of  the  different  devices  and  instruments  used,  about  ]  [J 

30  doctors  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  had  volunteered  j 
U>eir  s^Yieea  -  . 


In  regard  to  the  relative  worth  of  the  injectors 
and  ejectors  compared,  the  experiment  proved  the 
,  following  relating  to  the  elides  of  the  roof  top  lights: 

Openings  on  the  sides  or  the  top  side  lights  of 
the  car  originate  a  strong  change  of  air,  having  a 
double,  namely,  an  injecting  and  ejecting,  effect  in 
such  a  manner,  that  through  the  opening  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  car  lying  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  train  is  moving,  the  air  escapes,  entering 
by  the  openings  in  the  rear  end  of  the  car. 

A  great  quantity  of  fresh  air  cun  be  introduced 
by  these  top  lights,  so  much  so  that  the  entering 
air  can  be  felt  as  a  disagreeable  draught.  Even 
though  the  slides  of  the  top  lights  be  closed,  it  is 
natural  that  it  is  not  air-tight,  and  consequently  a 
I  continuous  entering  of  fresh  air  is  noticeable. 

I  In  the  cold  season,  these  top  lights  can  only  be 
used  for  short  periods  if  the  heating  apparatus  is 
]  not  to  be  made  inoperative. 

THE  HOOF  INJECTORS.  | 

Of  the  roof  injectors  the  same  may  be  said  ns  of 
,  the  top  light  openings.  The  effect  is  also  strongly 
perceptible,  now  and  then,  although  not  so  strong¬ 
ly  ns  by  the  top  lights,  a  draught  being  originated. 
Judging  by  the  effect  of  the  top  lights  and  roof  in¬ 
jectors,  it  is  acceptable  that  even  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  during  the  trip  these  methods  will  prove 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  change  of  air.  To 
hinder  the  injection  of  smoke,  cinders,  dust,  etc., 
the  closing  of  the  injectors  is  at  times  imperative. 
The  use  of  filters  on  other  similar  arrangements  will 
not  correct  this  trouble  without  impairing  the  effec- 1 
tiveness  of  those  devices.  The  roof  injectors  are 
all  subject  to  this  trouble,  and  it  being  impracticable 
to  attach  them  to  the  side  of  the  cur,  the  floor  in¬ 
jector  is  the  last  resource.  1 

FLOOR  INJECTORS.  | 

Regarding  the  floor  injectors,  it  was  proven  that  | 
'  the  measurement  was  sufficient  to  furnish  the  car 
with  fresh  air.  Practically  the  injector  of  ordinary  ^ 
cars  can  only  possess  small  cross-sections,  and  for 
I  sanitary  purposes  the  injected  air  must  be  freed 
I  of  the  dust.  By  the  decreased  measurements  and 
'  the  use  of  filters  and  sharp  cross-cut  changes  in 
the  ducts,  the  operation  of  these  injectors  is  greatly 
diminished.  If.  therefore,  the  filters  are  not  always 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  if  necessary  replaced,  the| 
effect  of  the  floor  injectors  is  only  nominal.  In 
motion  it  is  simply  impossible  that  these  methods 
’  can  be  kept  in  working  order,  and  it  may  there- 1 
fore  be  stated  that  they  did  not  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations.  These  circumstances  prove  the  inadapta¬ 
bility  of  injectors  in  common  passenger  cars. 

]  regarding  ejectors. 

!  The  Wolpert  ejectors  attached  to  the  four  coi^ 

I  uers  of  the  car  proved  that  they  possess  uuder  all 
IcondiUons  a  perceptible  ejecUng  action,  without 
1  in  the  least  originating  any  draught. 

I  Therefore  it  is  proved  to  be,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  always  efficient  witboiU  (and 


a  1  aavei 
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this  canhbf  be  too  strongly  recommended)  originat-j 
ing  any  draught  whatever.  These  trials  also  showed  | 
that  the  renewing  of  the  air  for  hygienic  require¬ 
ments  was  ample  without  the  use  of  injectors. 

Therefore  the  natural  openings  present  such  as 
cracks,  etc.,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  car  are  fully  sufficient  to  allow  the  en-  j 
trance  of  the  required  amount  of  fresh  air,  taking . 
for  granted  that  the  exhausted  air  is  always  being ' 
ejected.  | 

The  fact  that  the  air  enters  in  small  quantities  in  I 
different  parts  of  the  car  can  only  be  considered  mi 
advantage,  as  thereby  a  certain  amount  of  filtration  i 
takes  place,  and  a  draught  is  impossible.  . 

It  was  expected  that  the  ejeciors  attached  to  the 
car  without  top  lights  would  show  a  stronger  activ¬ 
ity  than  those  attached  to  the  car  with  top  lights. 
The  difference  proved  to  be  not  worth  mentioning. 

RECAPITULATION 

To  ventilate  the  car  with  the  renewing  of  air 
solely  by  the  injecting  of  fresh  air  (without  the  re- 1 
moval  of  the  exhausted)  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
the  effect  of  the  apparatus  differing  under  different  * 
circumstances,  and  nt  times  totally  ceasing.  With 
the  use  of  filters  for  sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  I 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  very  small.  ' 

Among  all  arrangements  for  the  change  of  air 
I  in  the  car,  only  the  rightly  constructed  ejecting  ap- 1 
paratus  can  insure  an  equal  effect  under  different » 
circumstances,  being  dependent  on  the  train’s  speed,  Ij 
and  (in  a  small  measure)  on  the  prevaUing  winds,  ( 

,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  not  needing  regIF’' . 
lation,  etc.  I 

It  is  impossible  to  attach  ejecting  apparatuses  of  I 
<  such  measurements  to  make  the  occupation  off  a 
car  agreeable  in  the  summer  season.  To  attain 
this  purpose  there  is  no  other  way  than  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  windows,  thereby  attaining  a  strong  cur-  j 
rent  of  air.  It  is  therefore  of  small  value  to  at-  | 
tach  ventilating  contrivances  for  summer  use. 

Under  this  presupposition  the  ventilation  is  to  be  i 
arranged  so  that  the  effect  of  the  heating  is  hin¬ 
dered  as  little  as  possible.  To  attain  this  the  eject¬ 


ing  ducts  are  to  be  lowered  to  the  floor  to  remove  I 
the  cold  air  gathered  there. 

If  a  thorough  ejection  of  the  exhausted  air  is  ob-  , 
tained,  the  injection  of  fresh  air  is,  under  common  I 
jCircumstanceB,  unnecessary,  as  through  the  cracks 
and  natural  openings  of  the  car  a  plentiful  supply  1 
of  fresh  air  is  introduced  in  fine  and  equal  divl-  ' 
{sions.  Only  on  cars  in  which  for  special  reasons 
■(for  transporting  wounded,  etc.),  all  cracks  are 
Closed,  an  artificial  injection  of  air  would  be  adapta-  i 
ble,  of  course,  with  the  supposition  that  these  de-  I 
ivices  could  always  be  kept  in  working  order.  | 

The  injection  can  practically  be  only  obtained  j 
'through  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  therefore  it  is 
peremptory  that  the  air  be  freed  of  dust.  Filters  I 
and  similar  arrangements  can  be  used.  The  injected 
air  should  first  puss  over  the  heating  apparatus  to 
obtain  the  necessary  warmth  before  entering  the 

r  The  effect  of  the  ventilation  openings  in  dhe  top 
nights  is  according  to  circumstances  very  change¬ 
able,  at  times  originating  a  disagreeable  dranghL  at 
jotber  times  being  detrimental  to  the  heating.  The 
■entrance  of  smoke,  cinders,  etc.,  at  times  cannot  . 
ibe  avoided.  Therefore  the  use  of  these  alone  for  j* 
Ventilation  of  ears  is  not  recommended.  The  top 
nights  not  hindering  the  workings  of  ejectors,  they 
can,  without  detriment  to  these,  be  used  at  the  : 
feame  time.  If  by  unfavorable  winter  weather,  all 
available  openings  for  the  entrance  of  air  are  covered 
by  ice  and  snow  the  top  lights  may  be  used  at  times 
for  the  Iniectioii  of  frMh  air.”  _  , 

A  CONDENSED  SUMMARY 


I  to  the 
ly  ventt- 


of  the  above  described  experiments  leads  1. 
conclusion  that  all  known  means  of  artificially  venH- 
lating  cars  in  summer  are  inexpedient,  and  cannotj 
.bo  made  to  serve  their  purpose  as  well  as  open  car 
windows.  Artificial  ventilation  methods,  it  was, 
Iheld,  are  of  service  only  in  cold  weather,  and  then 
Ithey  are  to  be  of  the  exhaust  kind,  the  cold  air  near 
Ithe  car  floors  being  removed  by  ducts  reaching  dowid 

{to  them.  The  \\  olpert  ejectors  were  recommendeOl 
tor  the  purpose.  Tlie  exhausted  air,  it  was  pointed 
out,  will  lie  satisfactorUy  supplanted  by  fresh  airi 
leaking  into  the  car  through  the  door  and  windoi^ 
cracks.  Forcing  fresh  air  into  a  car  by  any  of  thel 
I  known  methods  was  held  to  be  undesirable  because' 
'of  the  likelihood  of  producing  unpleasant  draughts,! 
and  of  introducing  smoke  and  soot  into  the  cars' 
when  the  supply  is  taken  from  the  roof,  and  dost 
where  the  supply  comes  from  underneath.  If  filters 
be  used  to  overcome  this  trouble,  the  efficiency  of 

tthe  whole  arrangement,  it  was  claimed,  is  very  soon 
almost  inoperative.  \ 

In  the  next  paper  I  will  endeavor  to  present  short' 
descriptions  of  tlie  appliances  In  use  on  various 
ipads,  and  of  the  various  systems  in  the  market  , 
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the  track,  and  fusing  It  to  break  loose 
and  ix)!!  over  on  its  side, 

The  Pullman  conductor  and  seyerat 
porters  were  in  the  car  at  the  time  and 
recei  red  a  severe  shaking  up.  Only  one 
person  was  injured 'fo  any  extent,  how-, 
eyer,  one  ol'the.port'ars,  who  was  consid¬ 
erably  briM^d  about  the  body.  His  in-' 
juries  were  not  considered  serious,  how-  ’ 
ever,  as  he  was  able  to  walk  from  the  * 
wreck  with  a  little  assistance. 

The  train  was  only  delayed  a  few  min¬ 
utes  by  the  aocideql  and' came  on  to  the ' 
city.  The  dining  cay .was^ft  lying  across 


the  track. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  “GENERAL.” 

The  locomotive  “General,”  which  we  Illustrate 
froih  a  photograph  taken  prior  to  the  departure  of 
the  englh*  to  Chicago  for  exhibition  at  the  world’s 
fair.  Is  l^iy  an  historical  locomotive,  though  not  of 
very  eWly  time,  being  an  ordinary  “American  '  type 
wood  burning  engine  of  1855-eO.  But  it  became  fa¬ 
mous  during  the  war  of  rebellion;  so  famous,  indeed, 
that  to  millions  of  Americans  it  is  a  sacred  relic  con¬ 
nected  with  one^  the  many  thrilling  incidents  of  the 
bitter  and  loj^jf^ustained  struggle.  The  story  of. 
which  this  locomotive  was  the  central  figure  is  told  as 


the  Western  & 
ieorgia,  and 
lhattanooga, 
n  the  source 
lilies,  and  the  actual  seat  of 

-  Atlanta  was  the  heart 

I  the  castle  of  the  confederacy.  No 
the  Western  &  Atlantic,  connected  the 
as  the  main  artery  of  intercomraunica- 
the  gulf  states  and  the  armies  of  Beau¬ 
regard  at  Corinth  and  Stonewall  Jackson  in  Virginia. 
To  cripple,  even  temporarily,  this  line  of  road,  would 
practically  cut  the  confederacy  In  two.  Nlltchel's 
..roc  ,  ‘n-  ln"OP'-"t  with  the  Andrews  raiders, 

'  would,  the  moment  the  bridges  south  of  Chattanooga 
^  were  destroyed,  move  upon  that  point  and  at  one 
,  stroke  hold  possession  of  the  military  key  of  the  cam- 
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vins<  licri'witli  are  reprorlni’i'd  fro 
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The  Dlnlnff  Car  “Dolmonte”  Over¬ 
turned  at  the  Junction. 

The  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 
railroad  narrowly  escaped  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  just  outside  the  city  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  As  the  vestibuled  train,  No.  87, 
from  Columbia,  was  niakinpr  the  Junction 
at  the_ Central  railroad  crossing  outside 
the  city  at  4:06  o’clock,  a  journal  of  the' 
Ihillman  dining  car  “Delmonte”  gave 
way,  letting  the  body  tfr  the  car  down  on 
the  track,  and  pausing  It  to  break  loose 
and  ’•oil  over  on  its  side. 

The  Pullman  conductor  and  several 
porters  were  in  the  car  at  the  time  and 
recei  fed  a  severe  shaking  up.  Only  one 
person  was  injured  to  any  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  porters,  who  was  consid¬ 
erably  bruised  about  the  body.  His  In- 
jiuries  were  not  considered  serious,  how¬ 
ever.  as  ho  was  able  to  walk  from  the 
wreck  with  a  little  assistance. 

The  train  was  only  delayed  a  few  min¬ 
utes  by  the  accident  and  came  on  to  the 
city.  The  dining  car, was  left  lying  across 
the  track.  Hoadmaster  Walker  went  out 
with  a  force  of  hands,  and  after  several 
hours’  work,  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
track  for  the  north-bound  trains.  The 
Central  was  not  blocked  by  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

Had  not  the  train  been  moving  very 
slowly  at  the  time,  the  accident  might 
have  been  much  more  serious,  as  the  fall 
of  the  heavy  dining  car  might  have 
thrown  one  of  the  passenger  oars  from 


fells' 


vestibules. 
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The  locomotive  “tJeneral,"  which  we  Illustrate 
from  a  photograph  taken  prior  to  the  departure  of 
the  engine  to  Chicago  for  exhibition  at  the  world’s 
fair,  is  truiy  an  historical  locomotive,  though  not  of 
very  early  time,  being  an  ordinary  “American  '  type 
wood  burning  engine  of  18.‘)r)-li0.  Hut  it  fcecame  fa¬ 
mous  during  the  war  of  rebellion;  so  famous,  indeed, 
that  to  millions  of  Americans  it  is  a  sacred  relic  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  many  thrilling  incidents  of  the 
bitter  and  long'  sustained  struggle.  The  story  of 
which  this  locomotive  was  the  central  figure  is  told  as 
follows: 

The  ‘‘Andrews  raiders"  consisted  of  twenty-one  fed¬ 
eral  scouts  selected  from  the  21sl  and  li.'frd  Otiio  regi¬ 
ments,  and  sent  in  disguise  within  the  confederate 
lines,  under  the  leadership  of  .).  .1.  Andrews  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  object  was  tocapiure  a  Iraiu  on  the  Western  A 
Atlantic  Railroad,  Ih*.  state  railroad  of  (ioorgia,  and 
burn  the  bridges  between  Atlanta  and  < 'liattanooga, 
thereby  severing  communication  between  tlie  source 
of  reinforcements  and  suijplies,  and  the  actual  seat  of 
war  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Atlanta  was  the  heart 
and  Chattanooga  was  the  castle  of  the  confederacy.  No 
railroad,  save  the  Western  A  Atlantic,  connected  the 
two.  This  was  the  main  artery  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion  between  the  gulf  states  and  the  armies  of  B''‘au- 
regard  at  Corinth  and  Stonewall  .lackson  in  Virginiu. 
To  cripple,  even  temporarily,  this  line  of  road  would 
practically  cut  the  confederacy  in  two.  Mitchel's 
ret  ,  'll'  in -.tr  —I  with  the  Andrews  raiders, 
would,  the  moment  the  l)ridge8  south  of  Cliatlanooga 
.  were  destroyed,  move  upon  that  point  and  at  one 
.stroke  liold  possession  of  the  military  key  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  _ 
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Four  Thousand  Pullmaif 
Employes  Will  Strike^ 

FIGHT  WILL  BE  BITTER. 

Trouble  Has  Been  Brewing  Ever 
Sinoe  the  Cut  of  Last  Year. 

MEN  HAVE  OTHER  GRIEVANCES. 


Company  Ready  for  a  Siege  wilh  a 
High  Wall  Around  lie  WorkA 


Tbo  4,000  employes  of  the  Piillmaii  Pel. 
ace  Car  company  at  Pullman  will  declare  a 
strike  May  1.  Realizing  that  this  was  In 
store  the  Pullman  company  has  been  making 
preparations  all  winter  to  stand  a  siege. 

A  high  wall  of  masonry  has  been  built  to 
completely  surround  Its  property.  This  1« 
guarded  by  a  force  of  100  watchmen,  who 
wiU  admit  no  one  inside  except  the  norkmea, 
and  these  only  during  the  daylight  workhag 

The  trouble  has  been  brewing  a  long  tiaa(( 
sA“C8  the  reduction  in  the  men’a 
wages  ordered  last  year.  The  men  il?. 
other  grievances  besides.  They  ore  aM 
“sore”  against  the  company’s  policy  oa 
adopted  by  Its  officials,  and  say  they  wfB 
carry  on  the  strike  to  the  bitter  end. 

No  strike  was  de<dared  when  the  reduction 
was  made  because  the  men  were  only  iin> 
perfectly  organized  and  no  movement  could 
have  been  made  efre<!tiva  During  the  last 
six  weeks,  however,  active  efforts  bavt 
been  made  by  the  Pullman  employes  them, 
selves  and  by  the  labor  leaders  of  Chicago 
to  bring  all  of  the  men  into  the  fold  of  tlM 
Building  Trades’  council.  This  has  practii 
cally  been  done,  so  that  a  general  strike  wbeai 
ordered  wUl  be  effective. 

On  good  authority  it  was  learned  yester* 
day  that  this  would  take  place  May  1  next 
A  Pullman  employe  of  fifteen  years’ stand¬ 
ing  stated  that  after  May  1  not  a  car  would 
leave  the  Pullman  shops.  i 

Cut  Oft  a  Dollar  a  I>ay.  j 

The  reduction  in  wages,  which  is  the  orig-l 
inal  grievance,  it  is  claimed,  cut  off  $1  a  day 
from  the  wages  of  the  most  skillful  and  best 
paid  men.  This  work  is  paid  for  by  tbo 
piece.  Where  formerly  a  man'  could  make 
or  f 3.50  a  day  be  now  receives  but  j|2  or 
$3.50  for  the  same  labor. 

!  The  cut,  moreover,  is  said  not  to  bare  bseii 
ordered  by  Mr.  Pullman  or  the  stockboldon, 

I  but  by  the  snbforeman  and  bosses,  who  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  pressure  upon  tbk 
I  men  brought  about  by  the  hard  tlmee  aad^ 
the  large  number  of  the  unemployed.  Ueorm 
'  ■  P.  Brown,  the  company’a  superintendent,  le 
:  tbe  person  chiefly  blamed. 

Another  grievance  is  tbe  bigb  rent  charged 
,  employes  who  live  in  booses  owned  by  tbi 
company.  Employes  who  pay$18amontb 
for  a  cottage,  it  is  said,  can  get  as  good  or 
I  even  a  better  house  outside  for  $ldrtMt 
dare  not  do  so  for  fear  of  Idhing  their  $0$^ 
tions.  Tbo|o  who  have  triad  the  experimaat 
have  soon  discovered,  so  it  is  said,  that  ihtdk 

of  tbe  company’s  houses^ 
ibie  to  get  wor^t 


It  was  all  the  deepest  laid  scheme,  and  on  the; 
grandest  scale,”  says  a  subsequent  editorial  In  thci'" 
Atibnta  Southern  Confederacy,  “that  ever  emanated' 
^rom  the  brains  of  any  number  of  Yankees  combined.” 

Ddsplte  Its  tragic  termination,”  says  the  Comte  dci 
I  Jtrls,  “it  shows  what  a  handful  of  brave  men  can  un-' 
dertako  In  America.”  The  fact  is,  its  Inception  in 
point  of  strategy  was  worthy  of  Napoleon,  and  its 
execution  in  point  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrilice  was 
equal  to  the  spirit  of  Nathan  Hale,  whose  only  regret, 
was  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his  country.  ; 

T  little  band  of  men, disguised  in  citizen’s  clothes, 
left  the  federal  encampment  at  Shelbyville,  near  the] 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  on  the] 
evening  of  Monday,  April  7,  1862.  Proceeding  in  de- 
t^hmeuts  of  two  and  three  across  the  Cumberland 
I  mountains  and  the  Tennessee  river,  they  arriyed-iut. 
Friday  evening  following  at  Chattanooga  in  time  for 
the  south-bound  train  to  Marietta.  They  allayed  sus¬ 
picion  en.  route  Ijy  representing  Ihetnielves  as  ardent 
secessionists  from  Fleming  county,  Kentucky,  going 
to  espouse  the  confederate  cause.  ' 

They  spent  Friday  night  at  Marietta,  and  took  the 
early  Saturday  morning  train,  April  12,  north-bound 
to  Chattanooga,  .lust  before  b(>ardlng  the  train  an 
informal  “council  of  war”  was  held  in  Andrews’  room 
at  the  hotel.  A  few  argued  that  as  they  had  been 
delayed  by  the  recent  rains,  and  were  a  ]day  latter; 
than  had  been  pfoarPanged  wUB^ener'al  Mttchet,] 
the  attempt  was  now  too  hazardous,  and  should  be 
gi.en  up.  Andrews  replied  in  a  low  voice,  “  Boys,  I 
tried  this  once  before  and  failed;  now  I  will  succeed,  ' 
or  leave  ray  bones  in  l^xie.’’  The  whistle  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  train  was  now  beard,  and  purchasing  their 
tickets  to  various  points,  the  raiders  were  soon  pass¬ 
ing  around  the  foot  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  heard 
Conductor  Fuller  cry  out  at  the  next  station,  “Big 
Sliaui,yl  Twenty  ininules  for  breakfast.’’  A  confecK 
erate  camp  was  close  to  the  depot,  and  armed  sen¬ 
tries  paced  to  and  fro.  But  Andrews  did  not  hesitate. 
No  sooner  were  Conductor  Fuller,  his  engineer,  and 


passengers,  seated  in  the  station  at  breakfast,  thTih' 
,two  box  cars  connected  with  the  train  were  un-f 

I  coupled,  the  throttle  of  the  engine  “General”  pulled, 
and  as  the  uncut  bell  rope  gave  a  loud  “clang”  the. 
raiders  flew  northward  at  full  speed  with  their  cap-f 
itured  prize. 

'  Then  followed  “the  great  locomotive  chase”  ofT 
’history.  | 

Conductor  Puller  run  after  the  fugitives  on  foot,  i 
amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  bystanders.  But 
he  carried  the  schedule  of  the  road  in  his  head,  and 
knew  how  far  they  could  go  before  encountering  the 
down  trains.  With  indomitable  pluck,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  hand  car,  be  reached  the  “Yonah,’’  an  engine 
at  Klowah  river,  and  immediately  pressed  ou'in  pur¬ 
suit.  The  raiders  were  delayed  at  Kingston  .fiinctlon 
'by  extra  south -bound  trains,  the  road  being  blocked 
by  confusion  resulting  from  Mitchel’s  advance  on 
Huntsville,  and  his  net.r  approach  by  armed  train 
from  the  west  toward  Chattanooga.  Had  the  raiders 
captured  their  train  the  day  previous,  Friday,  as  pre¬ 
arranged,  they  would  doubtless  have  succeeded.  But 
the  delays  at  Kingston  and  elsewhere  were  fatal. 
Fuller  and  the  pursurers  obtained  the  powerful  engine 
“Texas”  from  the  Rome  train,  and  followed  at  the' 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  The  race  to  Reseca,  where 
the  first  bridge  should  have  been  burnt,  was  the  most' 
thrilling  locomotive  chase  on  record.  But  owing  to^ 
the  rains,  and  the  closeness  of  pursuit,  all  efforts  to 
destroy  the  bridges  and  impede  the  tracks  were  futile. 
Near  Ringgold  the  raiders  were  forced  reluctantly  to 
abandon  their  engine,  the  “General,”  for  lack  of 
water  and  fuel.  Pursued  through  the  woods  by  armed 
men  and  bloodhounds,  they  were  all  captured.  Seven 
of  them  were  court  martialled  at^Khoxville,  an^exe-^ 
cuted,  June  18,  1862,  at  Atlanta.  Eight  others  over-' 
powered  their  jailers  and  escaped,  October  16.  The 
remaining  six  were  exchanged,  dilarch  16,  1863.  An¬ 
drews,  their  leader,  was  executed  alone  at  Atlanta, 
t^neV,,  1862.  ,  ^ 


fc  was  d|i  the  deepest  laid  scheme,  and  on  the 
giandest  scale,”  says  a  subsequent  editorial  in  the! 
Atlanta  Southern  Confederacy,  “that  ever  emanated 
from  the  brains  of  any  nnraberof  'i’ankees  coinbinnl.” 

‘Djspite  its  irag-ic  te 
I’aris,  ‘‘it  shows  what, 
dortake  in  America." 
point  of  stralejfy  wai 
execution  in  point  of  t 


passenjjers,  seated  in  the  station  at  breakfast,  tiiah 
two  box  cars  connected  with  the  train  wore  un- 
icoupied,  the  throttle  of  the  entfine  “ffenerai"  pulled, 
land  as  the  uncut  bell  rope  gave  a  loud  "clang”  the 
rminalioii,’' says  the  (linnte  do,  I  raiders  Hew  northward  at  full  speed  with  their  cap-' 
a  handful  of  brave  men  can  un-'  itured  prize. 

The  fact  is.  its  inception  in  Then  followed  ‘‘  the  great  locomotive  chase"  of 
I  worthy  of  Napoleon,  and  its  history. 

atriolism  and  self-saeriliee  was  Conductor  Fuller  run  after  the  fugitives  on  fool, 
fathan  Hale,  vvhose  only  regret  amid  the  jeers  and  laugliter  of  the  liystanders.  Hut 
e  life  to  give  for  his  country.  he  carried  tlie  schedule  of  the  road  in  his  head,  and 

Jn, disguised  in  citizen’s  clothes,  knew  how  far  they  could  go  before  oncouniering  the 
Jinent  at  .Shelbyville,  near  thel  down  trains.  With  indomitable  plunk,  and  with  the 
a  &  St.  Louis  liallroad,  on  the,  ,,id  of  a  hand  car,  he  reached  the  "N'onah,"  uti  engine 
iril  7,  18<12.  Proceeding  in  de-  Ku.wali  idver,  and  immediately  piessed  on  in  pur- 
three  across  the  Cumberland  ^uit.  Tlic  raiders  were  delayed  at  Kingston  .Iiinctlon 
nnessee  river,  they  arrived  ou  by  extra  south  •hound  trains,  the  road  being  blocked 
ng  at  Chattanooga  in  lime  for  by  confusion  resulting  fi-oin  .Mitchel's  advance  on 
x) Marietta.  They  allayed  sus-  1  lianlsville.  and  his  ne;-r  approach  by  armed  train 
■esentiug  themselves  as  ardent  f,.on,  west  toward  (.'hatlanooga.  Ibid  the  rinders 
mlng  county,  Kentucky,  going  ,  captni-ed  their  train  the  day  previous,  Friday,  as  pre¬ 
mie  cause.  ar'rangcd,  they  would  doubtless  have  succeeded.  Hut 

ight  at  Marietta,  and  took  tlie  ,  tlie  delays  at  Kingston  and  elsewhere  werf*  fatal, 
g  train,  .\pril  12,  north-bound  j  Fuller  and  the  i)iirsurei'sohlained  the  |>owcrfu,  engine 
before  boarding  the  train  an  ■•Texas"  from  the  Ihnne  train,  and  followed  at  the 
ir"  was  held  in  Andrews’ room  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  The  race  to  Ueseca,  whore 
irgued  that  as  they  had  been  the  first  bri'ige  should  have  been  burnt,  was  the  most 
rains,  and  were  a  day  latter  thrilling  locomotive  eliase  on  record.  Hut  owing  to 
mged  wllh’^XJeneral  Mitchel,’  the  rains,  and  the  closeness  of  ))ursuil.  all  elTorts  to 
,oo  hazardous,  and  should  be  j  destroy  the  bridges  and  impede  the  tracks  were  futile, 
plied  in  a  low  voice,  “  Hoys,  I.  ]  Near  Uinggold  the  raiders  were  forced  reluctantly  to 
nd  failed:  now  I  will  succeed,  j  •  abandon  their  engine,  the  “ Ccneral,"  for  lack  of 
ixie."  The  whistle  of  the  ap-l  water  and  fuel.  Pursued  through  the  woods  by  armed 
w  heard,  and  purchasing  their  men  and  bloodhounds,  they  were  all  captured.  Seven 
ts,  the  raiders  were  soon  pass-i  of  them  wore  court  martialled  at  Knoxville,  an(i.cxe-_ 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  heard,  cuted,  .lunc  1«,  1X()2,  at  Atlanta.  Eight  others  over- 
ut  at  llio  next  station,  "  Higi  ^  powered  their  jailers  and  escaped,  October  1(1.  The 
les  for  breakfast."  A  confed-^  remaining  six  were  exehangtd,  March  10,  ISfl.'i.  An- 
.0  the  depot,  and  armed  sen-j  drews,  their  leader,  was  executed  alone  at  Atlanta, 
Hut  Andrews  did  not  licsitale.  ..iune",  I''<02.  _  —  -  • 


TO  CO  OTT  MAT  1 


Four  Thousand 


Pullman 
Employes  Will  Strike. 


Trouble  Has  Been  Brewing  E 
Since  the  Cut  of  Last  Year. 


MEN  HAVE  OTHER  GRIEVANCES. 


Company  Ready  for  a 
High  Wall  Around 


Siege  -with. 
Its  Works. 


The  -4,000  employes  of  the  Fulliuao  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  company  at  Piillraan  will  declare  a 
strike  May].  Healiziug  that  this  was  in 
store  the  Pullman  company  has  been  making 
preparations  all  winter  to  stand  a  siege. 

A  high  wall  of  masonry  has  been  built  to 
completely  surround  its  property.  This  is 
guarded  by  a  force  of  100  watchmen,  who 
will  admit  no  one  inside  except  the  norkmen, 
aud  these  only  during  the  daylight  »  orking 


The  trouble  has  been  brewing  a  long  time, 
since  the  reduction  in  the  men'a 
wages  ordered  last  year.  The  men  nZf 
other  grievances  besides.  They  are  all 
“sore”  against  the  company’s  policy  aa 
adopted  by  its  officials,  and  say  they  will 
carry  on  the  strike  to  the  bitter  end. 

No  strike  was  deidared  when  the  reduction 
was  made  because  the  men  were  only  im¬ 
perfectly  organized  and  no  movement  could 
have  been  made  effective.  During  the  last 
six  weeks,  however,  active  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Pullman  employes  them¬ 
selves  and  by  the  labor  leaders  of  Chicago 
to  bring  all  of  the  men  Int-  ■  *  -• 

Building  Trades’  council, 
cally  been  done,  so  that  a  ( 
ordered  I"  : _ ; _ ; 

On  good  authority 


ito  the  fold  of  the 
I.  This  has  practi-; 

,  - general  strike  when 

be  effective. 

„ - learned  yester¬ 

day  that  this  would  take  place  May  1  next. 
A  Pullman  employe  of  fifteen  years'  stand¬ 
ing  stated  that  after  May  1  not  a  car  would 
leave  the  Pullman  shops. 

Cut  Off  a  Oullai-  a  l>uy. 

The  reduction  in  wages,  which  is  the  orig-l 
inal  grievance,  it  is  claimed,  cut  off  1 1  a  day 
from  the  wages  of  the  most  skillful  and  best 
paid  men.  This  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
piece.  Where  formerly  n  man  could  make 
$3  or  ?3.50  a  day  be  now  receives  but  $2  or 
$2.50  for  the  same  labor. 

The  cut,  moreover,  is  said  not  to  have  been 
ordered  by  Mr.  Pullman  or  the  stockholders, 
but  by  the  subforeman  and  bosses,  who  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
men  brought  about  by  the  hard  times  and 
the  large  number  of  the  unemployed.  Ueonre 
F.  Brown,  the  coinpany’e  superintendent,  la 
the  person  chiefly  blamed. 

Another  grievance  Ls  the  high  rent  charged 
employes  who  live  in  bouses  owned  by  the 
company.  Employes  who  pay  $18  a  month 
for  a  cottage,  it  is  said,  can  get  as  good  or 
even  a  better  house  outside  for  $12,  but 
dare  not  do  so  for  fear  of  losing  their  posi¬ 
tions.  Tho^e  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
have  soon  discovered,  so  it  is  said,  that  their 
services  are  no  longer  in  demand.  It  tha 
man  happened  to  be  unemployed  and  waa 
not  living  in  one  of  the  company's  houses  he 
found  it  to  be  next  to  im|)osHible  to  get  work. 
In  short,  to  rent  from  the  company, 
the  men  claim,  is  made  a  prereqnlsite  to  get¬ 
ting  employment  in  tha  PuUman  works. 

Last  wiuter  the  Pullman  officials  gave  oiA 
that  the  works  would  continue  to  run  Uf 


UKNKKAi. 


LOCl'MliT 


i<pue  of  gsoeral  unfiiTorabl*  biuinesH,  no 
to  keep  Its  old  workmen  employed.  But  tbe 
men  say  tbe  company  has  secretly  been  ex¬ 
pecting  and  preparing  for  a  strike,  in¬ 
stead  of  setting  its  men  to  work  on  the  now 
contracts  that  came  in,  they  were  kept  at 
work  repairing  old  cars.  These  wore  put  in 
shape  for  use  so  that  in  case  of  a  strike  the 
oompony  would  have  a  lot  of  extra  curs  at 
its  service  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


Krn  III  Ilf  1  Trn  '  afternoon  SuperlntendeSl  c  ros- 

rlllll  IA/AII-K  aoeompaniod  by  Mr.  Harper,  visited 

|I|M|  |IHIIII  '  ihe  town  and  made  various  inquirioB  among 

a-  1 1  I  I  I  I.  the  citizens  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water, 
and  In  every  instance  it  was  said  to  bo  had. 
One  man  whose  complaint  was  made  to  the 
city  stated  that  his  doctor  had  told  him  not 

Pullman  Company  Suspected  of  ‘"“a®  for  loathing  purposes,  with- 

^  ^  ^  out  first  boiling  it.  As  a  result  of  the  hur- 

TaODina  LaUp  Calumot  rled  investigation  it  was  also  learned  that 

apping  l_aKe  Ualumet  ^  possible  for  the  Calumet  water 

to  be  turned  into  the  Pullman  system 
‘and  the  suspicion  of  the  city  authorities  is 
f  that  if  Calumet  water  is  being  used  at  all  it 

COMPLAINTS  OF  TENANTS.  on  and  n,ixedwlth  the 

^  *  city  water  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  tlie 

_ _  latter  for  the  purpose  of  reducing*  the  com- 

,  pany^s  bill  with  the  city  water  department. 

Partially  Subsianliatcd  bya  Hasty  ,  IrkMati,. .«b. 

ibvastisration.  ,  * 

_ •  picion  entertained  against  the  Pullman 

company.  So  far  all  that  is  known  is  that  '] 
rbi-rw  r.f-.ra.r  .....  f’*®  Water  is  bad  and  that  it  would 

CITY  READY  TO  TAKE  ACTION,  a^®  possible  for  the  town  authorities  to  turn 

the  Calumet  snpplv  into  the  mains.  If  it  • 

_ _ _  coaltl  be  proved  that  this  has  been  done 

1  there  w  ould  be  no  need  of  seereey.  As  it 
■"  -  is,  it  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  thing  to  I 

^Vntor  Purnlshcd  Is  Not  F|t  to  Maflio  handle  and  a  difficult ’assertion  to  prove  ' 
In-May  Be  an  Attempt  to  > 


1  he  big  brick  Bud  stone  wall  is  another  of  r>  o  .  i  r 

tbe  company’s  safeguards  in  anticipation  of  ^Ullman  Company  Suspected  of 

the  strike.  All  last  wluter,  whenever  tbe  T  i  i  r-.  i 

weather  permitted,  the  eompany  s  brick  *  upping  Lake  Ualumet 

masons  have  worked  on  this  wall.  It  is  built 

of  solid  masonry  and  completely  surrounds  - 

the  lumber  yards,  car  shops,  aud  works 

complaints  of  tenants, 

wore  started  lu  Pullman  last  year,  but  really, 

the  men  say,  to  serve  as  albarricade  against  - 

Btriker^i  in  ease  of  emergeucy. 

tot^inLLr:'Ho:eTaTn^^^^  ‘HIT  iZrot  Substantiated  bya  Hasty  ; 


erty  and  to  exclude  ail  outsiders. 

At  present  there  is  a  force  of  100  watch¬ 
men  who  constantly  patrol  the  woriss.  No 
fortress,  say  the  men,  could  bo  more  strictly 
guarded.  Without  a  permit  from  one  of  tbe 
company’s  oHicials  it  is  impossible  lo  get  in¬ 
side.  Every  morning  tbe  workmen  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  Qt  auy  time  except  working 
hours  not  oven  they  can  get  in.  Sundays 
the  plant  is  guarded  like  a  treasure  mine. 

The  indignation  among  the  Pullman  em¬ 
ployes  is  universal.  Those  who  have  worked 
for  tbe  company  fifteen  years  and  more  are 
as  earne.-t  apparently  for  a  strike  as  those 
lately  employetl.  The  great  majority  has 
joined  tbe  trades  union  and  daily  new  men 
are  enrolled. 


^““■‘‘"5’  Subsiantlalcd  by.  Ilaaty  , 

Investigation.  .  iu  ‘  °ui'’“. ‘r*)? T, 


In— May  Bo  an  Attempt  t 
Kcduce  Bills. 


Among  the  organizations  that  have  lately  C®rop'a>nt  bas  been  made  to  the  city 
sen  established  or  greatly  strengthened  at  ‘"Orities  thot,  as  a  result  of  the  fallori 


been  established  or  greatly  strengthened  at 
Pullman  are  the  carpenteis’,  the  painters 
and  decorators',  the  hrickmukeis’,  and  the 
woodworkers’.  All  the  above  trades  with 
the  others  engaged  at  Pullman  have,  with 


the  contract  by  which  the  Town  of  ^^iLman  Vomp”Ly 


Pullman  was  supplied  with  city  water,  the 
Pullman  company  is  furnishing  its  tenants 
with  an  inferior  grade  of  water.  It  is 


tbe  exception  of  tbe  woodworkers',  been  fiillv  ®'*argcd  that  the  supply  is  partly  drawn 

organized.  These  last  are  niostlv  KwetlcH  “®'“  Hake  Calumet  and  is  utterly  unfit  for 


organized.  These  last  are  mostly  Bwedes  1“’“,  ^ 
aud  though  a  union  has  been  formed  it  is  not 
80  strong  as  in  the  other  trades. 

Following  is  the  list  of  trades  employed  by 
tbe  oilman  company,  with  tbe  uu  in  her  of 
men  in  each :  Painters  and  decorators,  40U ; 
foundrymen,  800 ;  woodworkers,  400 ;  car¬ 


ter  will  be  one  which  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  will  he  called  upon  to  remedy. 

Made  Monay  by  Selling  Water. 
Pullman  company  has  for  years  been 
criticised  for  the  way  the  water  supply  In 


The  result  of  an  investigation  ordered  by  li*®  ‘""  u  1'®*  1>®U“  handled.  Until  two 
layer  Hopkins  was  made  known  to-day,  l>om  the“ei°tv  at  ^ 
and  shows  that  the  complaint  is  not  with-  pllons,  byWtuH  of  a“l-onTrac*^7nteHed 
pt  foundation.  The  matter  has,  there-  into  with  the  old  town  of  Hvda 
fore,  become  a  subject  of  serious  inquiry,  I^ark,  -  ’  '  -  - 

and  the  city  Is  prepared  to  take  ®,‘*y 


penters,  «00;  blacksmiths.  asO;  steamtit-  *'*®  ®**-'' 

tors,  200;  brickmakers,  200;  upbulsterers  *1’®  necessary 
J 00;  machinists,  100;  glass  workers,  £.0;  *“®  n®“lll>  of  the 

miscellaneous  trades,  1,400;  total,  4,000.  '  ®®o  to  it  that  the; 


the  old  town  of  Hvde 
charged  the  residents  regular 
or  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons, 


The  painters  and  decorators  have  as  strong 
an  organization  as  any.  It  now  comprises 

all  but  a  few  of  tbe  400  at  work  for  the  cum-  ‘  - .  . . — —  “lu”  ociievea  mat  they  would  bo  comnolled 

pany.  Bhoiild  this  one  trade  alone  de-  ’’®““''  ‘teP®i’t'uont.  It  was  referred  to  the  to  pay  too  much  for  their  supply  un^er  a 
Clare  a  strike  it  is  said  that  the  ^“f®®  "“I®®  Superintendent  Cro.ssetto  new  contract  and  was  unwilling  to  make 
company  could  not  continue  -Nor  could  ‘ho  attention  of  the  mayor.  "®y  concessions  to  the  company.  He  did 

their  places  be  tilled  even  if  notice  were  *’‘®  ®harge  was  treated  lightly,  Proposition  to  have  the  Pullman 

given  \h,  company  or  if  strike"  T  “  ®r'’ 1^°"'  ‘®  ‘he  city,  but 

permitted  tbe  employment  of  substitutes,  ‘  For  several  weeks  the  negotiations  were 

for  the  finishing  of  a  Pullman  car  is  a  job  of  1 1  V'j  on.  Then  the  subject  was  suddenrv 

the  must  delicate  aud  dillleult  character.  It  ii  f  ^rom  fur-  dropped  and  nothing  has  since  been  bear’d 

is  not  like  any  other  finishing  work,  aud  the  ienants  with  L.-vke  Calumet  of  it.  During  the  confei-ence,s  it  had  been 

best  workmen  in  the.lrade could  not.  w  ithout  I  o"'*  “fnlluff  Hint  the  supply  furnished  stipulated  that  pending  a  settlement  the 
previous  experience,  ,Hsrform  it  Hence  the  Hi® ‘o^'u  for  three  weeks  past  was  foul.  ^ 

painters  alone  could  tie  up  the  Pullman  The  »r.‘er  further  alleged  that  as  a  rest-  gSs  8  cents  fm" 
shops  even  if  the  other  trades  refused  to  join.  HHme'to  bTuHed  °in  “  H  im  I’’**  "P  ’‘®  ^.OIW.OOO  gallons  and  6  ce“n"tnS^ 
in  oouuocUou  with  these  some  Pullman  nnn® /O  be  used  in  connection  with  such  a  i  all  over  6,000.000  irallons 


the  necessary  steps  to  protect  t'i®‘’®liy  realizing  a  great  profit  on  the 
the  health  of  the  residents  of  Pullman  and  ®'?"'®,'  ^“®  ®ontract  permitting  this  cx- 
see  toitthat  they  are  furnished  with  the  a^ete 

quality  of  water  which  they  should  get  for  same  rate  failed  it  was  then  sTatl 
the  regular  city  rates  they  pay.  the  company  had'bcen  charging  its  tenants 

Whtre  the  Complaint  Cam*  From.  ®'®“  “"re  than  regular  card  rates  for  their 

The  complaint  was  first  made  to  the  kin"‘LilieTeTthaVttVwo^ 
healtli  department.  It  was  referred  to  the  to  pay  too  much  for  their  supply  un^er  a 
water  office  and  Superintendent  Cro.ssetto  new  contract  and  was  unwilling  to  make 


best  workmen  in  the.lrade could  not.  w  ithout  |  .'"’.‘i 
previous  experience,  i>erform  it  Hence  the 
painters  alone  could  tie  up  the  Pullman  ,  ®, 
shops  even  if  the  other  trades  refused  to  join.  “®"* 
in  oouuoct'ou  with  theso  some  Piilimau 


UthV"  J’’**  “n’  "P h  6.000,000  gallons  and  6  ce“n"trfSr 


nninters  a  fact  wa-s  learned  yesterday  which  f>ut  for  the  purpose  of  recelv- 

serves  to  explain  several  thiug.s  that  have  the  information  asked  mentioned  the 
Uken  place.  One  of  them  related  yestorduy  ”’'“6er  of  his  postoffice  lockbox, 
that  tbe  company  hud  lufferod  heavily  by  "‘I®  ^“®*  “ttracted  the  atten- 


The  Pulim.sn  company  Is  now  paying  for 
s  7»‘®r  on  that  schedule,  and  the  fact 


with  the  lives  of  the  Pullman  workmen,  h 
readily  understood  the  seci-ecy  on  the  pai 
of  tlie  oompluinant.  Tlie  reasons  why  th 
man  had  written  an  anonymous  letter  "wer 
apparent  to  him  and  he  at  once  ordered  ai 
Investigation. 


Found  the  Charges  True. 

The  duty  was  assigned  to  .Superintendent 
Cros.sette  and  Expert  Accountant  Ale: 
der  Harper,  who  for  eighteen  years 


I  \®‘'  .  ‘6e  suspicion  that 

it  may  be  getting  part  of  its  water  from  an¬ 
other  source,  counting  upon  the  decrease  in 
the  city  w-ater  used  to  more  than  make  up 
for  the  failure  to  get  a  cheap  rate  from  the 
city  water  department.  In  this  connection 
U  has  also  ooen  learned  that  the  Calnmet 
Water  costs  the  company  nothing  and  is 
now  used  In  the  tower  for  factory  purposes. 

!•  ornicrly  the  daily  consumption  of  water 
in  Pullman  was  about  five  million  gallons 
ihere  lias  not  yet  been  time  for  the  ell-  *•- 


employed  by  the  Pullman  company.  Mr  '".“.P’^ro  the.  bills  against  the  company,  but 
Harper  spent  Friday  afternoon  in  the  town  ‘®*  ‘“ys  •j’®  .April  statement  will 

The  most  Important  thing  ho  learned  was  HtTamhoTH’l„“T‘*  “  “n  ®"®P‘®'®®s  °f  H>e 

and,  as  suspected-  by  the  mayor,  he  was  against  the  Pullman  company  eorrestu>r,^i! 


ted-  by  the  mayor,  he  was  against  the  Pullman  company  corresponii- 
iputablo  tenant  of  one  of  the  ‘“S’'!’  low.  ^ 

ny’8  houses  and  an  employe  .  •'J“P®r>nlenddntCrossette  and  Mr.  Harper 

Hon.  both  admit  tliat  the  investigation  they  have 

o®en  ooiiducling  in  the  Town  of  Pullman 

y  I  w>Ml.orderod’by  the  niavor,  hut  refnso  abso- 


lutel.v  .»'drscuss  the  subject  without  Mb 
Hipkins’  approval,  fiirther  Ihintosi 
t1  it  there  is  undoubtedly  group, i  for  c 


Idamplas  to  Be  Analyzed. 

Late  this  afternoon  an  agent  of  the  city 
was  sent  to  Pullman  to  obtain  a 

&  pipr-v“"T!:Tuu^ 

fljtrpose  of  ascertaining  what  iiupurities.  if  , 
any,  they  contain.  In  this  w.vy  it  is  ex-  i 
peeted  it  nwy  also  .Ije  aseerlained  whether  \ 
the  water  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  ‘ 

IK.  C.  Tourtclot,  receiver  for  the  C’lpttii- 
cal  National  Bank,  who  is  a  resident  of  P.U1- 
man,  was  seen  at  his  office  to-day  and  stated 

that  as  far  as  he  knew  the  Pullman  water  ' 
was  as  good  as  usual.  He  admitted 

tl  at  it  might  be  baj  without 

his  knowing  It,  hut  was  of  the 

1  "Pinion  that  if  they  did  ,-out.iin  impurities 

Hiey  did  not  come  from  Lake  faluiiiet.  Mr. 

I  Tourtelot  is  familiar  with  the  water  system 
of  the  town  and  did  not  believe  it  possible 
to  connect  the  supply  pipes  of  the  residence 
district  with  those  of  the  manufacturing 
section  so  as  to  force  the  Calumet  water 
I  into  eencral  use. 


iuiiman  Dau,  while  no  complaint  !. 

has  been  made  against  that  in  Hyde  Park* 
yet  the  supply  for  both  towns  should 
come  from  the  same  source.  Should  U  be 
found  that  the  city  department  is  to  blame 
for  the  poor  quality  of  the  water,  the  fault 
will  be  corrected  by  the  water  department, 
but  in  the  event  of  its  developing*  that  the  i 


new  contract  and  was  unwilling  to  make 
any  concessions  to  the  company.  He  did 
submit  a  proposition  to  have  the  Pullman 
water  .system  turned  over  lo  the  city,  but 
It  was  not  aecepted. 

For  Mv®ral  weeks  the  negotiations  were 
on.  Then  the  subject  was  suddenly 


GOOD  WATER  IS  FLOWING  IN  PDLLMAN. 

Denial  of  the  .Story  That  Lake  Calumet  I. 
I  Fni-nl.hing  the  Supply.  * 

Complaint  has  been  made  to  the  citv 

i‘nt°o‘Th"  “■®  ®“^  ®nte; 

into  the  old  contract  for  furnishing  wafer  to 
tho  Town  of  Pullman  (ho  Pullman  company 
ha  been  supplying  it,  tenants  with  nnwCe 
some  water  from  Lake  Calumet.  It  is  said 
the  water  is  being  furnished  because  of  the 
high  rates  the  city  charges  the  Pullman  oom- 
pany  for  water  u^d  from  the  city  mains.  T. 

‘he  company. 

hned  to  tlio  sliops  and  is  not  piped  anvwliere 
into  the  residence  district.  This  water  is 
purposes.  The  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  Alichiguii  water  remuins  just  as  it  w-as 
before  for  drinking  usage.” 


THtHyKS  STRIP  A  SLEEPIN  G  CAR, 

They  Also  Rob  the  Porter,  Who  SulTered 
Until  urarioii  Was  Reached. 

Parkersburg  W.  Va..  April  30.— To 
the  2:30  a.  m.  train  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  sleeping  car  Laun- 
ceilotte  was  attached,  going  east  to 
Grafton,  in  the  charge  of  the  porter. 
Thieves  entered  the  car  during  the 
Th  i  carried  off  the  eatables  and 
When  he  awoke  he  had 
noUilng  but  a’  shirt  for  shelter,  no  food 
or,?...",?  ““‘®hes  to  start  a  fire.  Nor 
f^ti  another  car,  the  thieves 

taking  his  keys. 

He  was  starving  and  freezing  when 
'  reached  Grafton,  but  was  cared  for 
there  by  railroad  offlclals.  J 


'Tine  Railroad  Car  Journal. 


New  Vestibule  and  Car  Step. 

^  The  accompanying  cuts  illustrate  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Arthur  J.  Barber — a  vestibule  for  rail¬ 
road  passenger  cars,  and  combined  platform 
and  car  steps  in  connection  therewith.  The 
vestibule  differs  from  those  now  in  use  in  the 
very  important  respect  that  it  extends  the 
whole  width  of  the  car.  The  steps  are  mov- 
^le  and  arranged  to  extend,  when  let  down 
ilearer  to  the  ground  than  the  present  rigid 
steps  of  cars,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  boxes 


3.— SECTION  OF  VEHTUBCLK 


CAR  STEP. 
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should  alight,  thereby  avoiding  two  frequent 
sources  of  danger.  The  cleanly  condition  of 
the  steps,  resulting  from  their  being  always 
within  the  vestibule  when  the  car  is  in  motion, 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  traveling  public, 
especially  in  stormy  weather. 

The  advantages  attaching  to  the  vestibule 
generally  in  respect  of  minimizing  the  oscilla¬ 
tion  of  cars  and  the  prevention  of  telescoping 
in  case  of  collision  wiil  be  manifestly  greater 
in  this  form,  as  the  surface  of  resistance  and 
friction  is  infinitely  greater,  and  the  lateral 
pressure  is  transferred  from  one  car  to  an¬ 
other,  directly  in  line  with  the  beams,  walls 
and  roof,  thereby  aflbrding  the  necessary 
opposition  to  violent  vertical  or  transverse 
movement,  when  cars  are  suddenly  brought 
from  motion  to  a  state  of  rest.  The  friction 
betweon  the  face  plates  of  the  vestibule  is 
the  greatest  possible,  and,  the  vestibule  being 
constructed  the  whole  width  of  tlie  cars,  pro¬ 
portionally  divides  up  the  resistances  over  the 
whole  of  the  parts  best  calculated  to  bear  and 
equalize  the  strain. 

The  novel  ideas  embraced  in  this  invention 
are  ingenious  and  capable  of  extended  and  use¬ 
ful  application,  the  car  steps  being  particularly 
well  adapted  to  meet  existing  requirements, 
independently  of  the  vestibule,  and  as  such 
can  be  commended  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
rail-  road  officials. 

The  exceptionally  high  reputation  of  the 
American  Railway  Equipment  Company,  to 
whom  the  above  patents  have  been  assigned, 
is  attributable  to  their  discretion  in  acquiring 
only  such  patents  as  are  of  practical  value  in 
the  direction  of  improvement  and  economy, 
and  we  predict  that  the  Barber  Vestibule  will 
prove  an  important  factor  in  their  business. 
Subscribe  to  the  Railroad  Car  Journal, 

ork. 


Notice.— By  courtesy  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  The  Railroad  Car  Journal 
we  reprint  their  article  illustrating  and 
describing  the  “Barber  Car  Vestibule,” 
the  patents  for  which  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  us. 

We  also  call  attention  to  an  im¬ 
proved  car  window,  invented  by  Mr. 
Barber,  the  full  description  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
same  journal. 

We  have  acquired  from  Mr.  Chas. 
F.  Brigham  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  patents  for  his  Skeleton  Car 
Journal  Bearings,  which  are  alread3- 
favorably’  known,  and  in  use  b^^  a  large 
number  of  railroads.  We  are  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  all  railroads,  car 
builders,  and  others  desiring  to  use 
these  ^self-oiling  journal  bearings. 
They  give  better  service,  and  have 
longer  life  than  the  ordinary'  form  of 
bearings,  made  of  the  same  metal,  and 
weigh  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  less  per  bearing.  Their  strength 
is  the  same  in  that  part  of  the  bearing 
where  strength  is  required,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  saving  of  a  considerable 
quantity’  of  metal  at  a  relative  saving 
in  cost.  These  bearings  maj’  be  made 
by  any  company  bj^  the  payment  of  a 
small  i-oyalty  per  bearing,  which  royal¬ 
ty'  is  onl3'  a  fraction  of  the  saving 
secured  b^'  the  use  of  this  patent. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  or  any  other  specialties  which  we 
control,  please  address 

The  American  Railway 

Equipment  Co., 

15  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

407  Rookery  Building,  Chicago. 


atom  M.  PULLHAN. 

ruioes  to  His  Age,  His  Country  and 
Humanity, 


"  Tliou  linHt  crowiiej  hliu^  with  iclory  au  l 

On  a  niooiilijfht  ni^lit  and  under  a 
flriuaiiient  liedeckod  with  stars  the 
author  of  the  sacred  son^,  from  which 
1  have  selected  a  part,  exalts  the 
i  jtoo<Uicss  of  God  and  the  sovereignty 
of  man.  The  (Jod  who  fashioned  yon 
heavens  and  lllled  them  with  glitter¬ 
ing  lights  is  the  God  who  made  man 
in  the  glory  and  majesty  of  llis  own 
image  and  crowned  him  vith  great- 
nts4anddi  iiity.  Yes,  man  is  more 
excellent  than  all  the  wonderful 
l>taenuaona  of  Nature.  It  is  my 
province  this  evening  to  invite  your 
attention  to  one  of  the  groat  leaders 
of  men. 

No  city  of  t  ils  rcpulilic  can  boast 
a  prouder  rec  rd  than  that  of  Chl- 
catro.  The  city  is  indebted  for  its 
rise  and  progress  and  present  great- 
no^.s  to  its  representative  men,  whose 
endeavors  and  deeds  in  the  various 


walks  of  life  have  made  Chicago  what 
it  Is  to-day,  the  second  city  in  the 
land.  The  men  of  whom  I  sjieak  a;e 
they  wlio  by  tlicir  intellectual  force, 
marvelous  enterprise  and  indomita¬ 
ble  energy  have  shaped  events,  ra.ide 


history  and  wrouglit  wonders.  Of 
these  some  have  departed,  while 
among  the  living  is  George  M.  rull- 
mau,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car,  the 
president  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  and  the  founder  of  this 
industrmi  and  unique  town. 

George  M.  Pullman  was  born  in 
Brocton,  Chautauqua  Coun.ty,  N.  Y., 
March  3,  1831,  being  the  third  in  a 
family  of  ten.  lit  logard  to  his 
parents  1  qu  ite  the  words  of  anolh’  r: 
“His  father  was  a  man  of  muc-h  orig¬ 
inality  and  fore  of  characlcr,  of  keen 
intelligence,  devout  sjiirit  and  un¬ 
bending  integrity;  while  his  m  uher 
was  one  of  those  •fashioners  of  .souls' 
whose  gracio  is  household  ways  can 
best  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
‘moLherllne.-..s.’  ” 

Jn  his  youth,  Mr.  Pullman  did  not 
grow  up  In  indolence  or  amid  the 
surroundings  of  wealth.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  lie  took  a  position  in  the 
village  store,  and  thus  early  identi¬ 
fied  himseli  with  honest  industry. 
At  seventeen  he  join  d  his  brother 
at  cabinei-making  in  the  village  of 
Alllion.  At  twenly-two.  when  iiis 
father  died,  the  support  of  the  moth¬ 
er  and  four  childicn  devolved  ui>on 
him.  Ti'e  thought  which  I  desire 
to  make  prominent  is  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  8uec  '8.slul  and 
icinarkable  career  was  ident  Med  with 
the  no  do  c.iuse  of  industry,  and 
through  all  the  jcaia  he  has  believed 
earnestly  in  the  exaltat dti  of  labor. 

It  is  noi  cs.sary  that,  especially  on 
this  oc  adon,  1  should  dwell  a  mo- 
nient  longer  o.i  this  fact,  and  invito 
the  altenilon  nart'cn!nr,y  of  boys  and 


FTTLLMAlSr  . 

eatly;  they  came  rtoiu  no  lottery,  ^ 
they  came  not  swiftly  to  him  by  gam¬ 
bling,  but  were  his  as  the  rewa  d  of 
honest  Industry,  .‘•ome  one  has  mid  re¬ 
cently:  “When  a  young  mansitsdown 
to  think  out  how  he  can  make  money 
without  rendering  an  equivalent  In 
honest  work,  he  has  come  to  the 
darkest  hour  in  his  life."  The  young 
man  for  whom  Mr.  Pullman  to-day 
hai  respect  is  not  the  dude,  but  the 
one  who  has  a  passion  for  earnest  en¬ 
deavor,  and  who  thereby  “has  a  lever 
to  lift  his  world,  and  a  patent  of  no- 
hilily  if  tf  0  thing  he  does  Is  noble.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that,, 
while  in  view  of  his  great  wealth, 
Mr.  Pullman  might  long  ago  have  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business,  he  Is  still 
one  of  the  hardest  working  men  of 
our  day.  He  works  because  ho  has 
an  appointed  task  and  a  high  uim, 
and  he  is  to  this  day  one  of  this 
country’s  most  useful  citizens.  This 
Industrious  life  should  in.sp.re  young 
men  to  emulate  his  example. 

On  the  25th  of  May  next  it  will  be 
fourteen  years  since  ground  was  first 
broken  for  the  building  of  the  Palace 
Car  Works  and  of  this  Industrial 
town  upon  high  ground,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  this  particular  purpose  by 
Mr.  Pullman.  From  its  inception  to 
this  day  this  center  and  source  of  in¬ 
dustrial  energy  has  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  admiration  to  all  clas-es 
of  people  in  every  part  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  The  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company  is  one  of  the  greatest 
corporations  in  the  world.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  I'ullman,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  directors,  arc  n  en  of  busl- 
ne.ss  capacity  and  sterling  “integrity 
of  character:  Marshall  Field.  J.  W. 
Poane,  Norman  Williams,  and  O.  S. 
A.  .Sprague,  all  of  Chicago;  Henry  C. 
Hulbertof  New  York,  and  Henry  II. 
Read  of  Hoston.  Since  the  founding 
of  this  town  until  now  this  company 
has  paid  some  *.'’0,000,000  as  wages 
to  the  operatl  es  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of 

THIS  CITY  OF  PULLMAX. 

Many  of  us  saw  it  built  In  its 
formation,  the  founder,  whose  name 
it  bears,  contemplated  beauty  aud 
harmony,  health,  comfort  and  con¬ 
tentment  Hundreds  and  thousands 
have  found  here  what  the  founder 
designed;  found  itiis  the  reward,  not 
of  incapacity  or  indolence,  but  of 
comp'ieiitand  faithful  labor.  In  no 
other  industrial  community  are  the 
homes  for  the  people  so  convenient 
and  comfortable;  in  no  other  has  so 
much  work  been  supplied  during  the 
progress  of  the  hard  times;  in  no 
otlier  has  there  been  so  little  destilu 
lion.  What  there  has  been  of  actual 
want  has  probably  come  through  one 
of  two  causes,  strong  drink  or  sick¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  say, 
thanks  to  our  churches,  the  Woman's 
Cnion  and  other  pllilanthroplc 
agencies,  that  any  call  for  h  Ip  is 
always  promptly  and  liberally  re¬ 
sponded  to  and  generally  before  the 
wish  for  au-lstanco  Is  expressed.  In 
order  to  realize  what  has  been 
wrought  here  wo  should  “call  to  re¬ 
membrance  the  former  days.”  I 
passed  through  hnie  when  this  town, 
now  dotted  with  beautiful  and 
com  ortablo  homes,  was  a  waste 
and  barren  desert  Fourteen  years 
ago  it  was  transformed  into  a  spot 

whifh  •  -• —  ...... 
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'  cases  myself,  but  should  you  know  of 
one  then  call  on  me.  ” 

What  else  has  the  establi-shment  of 
these  shops  done  for  the  men? 
When  they  were  located  there  was  at 
once  a  phenomenal  rise  in  the  value 
of  land  in  Hoseland,  and  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families  became  what 
is  called  “Independent”  for  the  years 
to  come.  What  moie'?  “Uo  all  these 
people  in  the  .shops  live  in  rullman'?” 
Why,  no!  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  you 
will  see  them  go  to  Koscland  and 
Fernwood  and  Gano  and  Rurnsldc 
and  Dauphin  Park  and  Grand  Cross¬ 
ing,  where,  from  what  they  have 
saved  in  the  works,  they  have  bought 
lots  and  built  for  themselves  homes, 
and  where  they  dwell  in  comfort. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  may  mention, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  speaks  for  itself, 
t  at  the  operatives  in  the  shops  had 
about  a  year  ago  savings  in  the  I’ull- 
man  Hank  to  the  amount  of  $<iT7,U00; 
to-day,  *^87,800. 

TIIK  PALACE  CAIt. 

It  is  from  the  shops  established 
here  that  the  modern  palace  car  has 
gone  forth.  It  is  known  to  all  trav¬ 
elers.  It  is  known  likewise  as  the 
successful  elaboration  of  an  idea. 
There  was  Urst  only  a  head-rest 
affixed  to  a  car  seat.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  plain  berth.  It  was  Mr. 
Pullman  who  conceived  the  Idea  of 
the  railway  coa  h  with  sleeping  ac- 
commo  iiitions.  the  idea  of  a  home, 
with  all  Us  ease  and  comfort,  on  the 
wing.  The  "Pioneer”  p:oved  the 
wonkier  ear.  It  formed  part  of 
the  train  which  took  the  body  of 
Abrahiim  Lincoln,  the  martyred 
President,  to  its  last  resting-place. 
Not  long  thereafter  the  same  splen¬ 
did  car.  with  its  modern  appliances 
of  beauty  and  convenience,  brought 
General  Grant,  in  the  height  of  Ids 
fame,  to  his  homo  in  Galena.  The 
palace  car  was  a  pronounced  succe.ss. 
This  re  uarkablc  improvement  in  rail¬ 
way  e  iUipmt*nt  was  in  speedy  and 
general  demand.  The  demand  gave 
birth  to  the  great  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  the  building  of  this 
town,  tlie  establishment  of  the  car 
shops,  1(  cated  at  a  p-oper  di.staiue 
from  the  rc-ldcnce  portion,  and  to 
the  furni.shingof  employment,  homos 
and  the  necessities  and  eom'brt.s  of 
life  to  thousands  of  workmen  and 
their  families.  Then  "the  vestlbulod 
train,”  s:iy.s  another,  “has  come  from 
the  single  car  by  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion.”  Uy  skillful  inventions  any 
number  of  cars  may  bo  linked  to¬ 
gether  so  that  a  person  can  pas^ 
Ihiough  an  entire  train  with  ens  •  and 
safety.  The  perilous  danger  of  “tele- 
.^oping”  is  prevented,  and  a  C  intiuu 
ous  train  is  made,  which  can  follow 
tlie  angles  and  curvatures  of  evei> 
line  wit'i  the  supple  turnings  of  a 
seri  ent's  li  ho  and  llexitib-  form.  All 
this  and  more  Mr.  Pullmaii  lias  I'on- 
trlbulcd  to  this  cenlii  y  and  to  his 
country,  and,  I  iiiav  add,  to  tlie  wor  d 
at  large,  for  "of  late  years  the  Pull- 
m  111  pala/e  cars  have  come  into  veiy 
general  u.  e  in  fo  cign  countries, 
where  the  excellence  of  their  con¬ 
struction  ai:d  the  perfecli  n  of  their 
appointments  liave  elicit'  d  the  warm 
prai.so,  not  .laly  of  the  public  gener¬ 
ally,  bat  al.-o  of  roya'ty.  This  sue 
ces-fiil  br.  aking  down  of  foreign  op¬ 
position  to  a  leading  American  prod¬ 
uct  ranks  with  the  greatest  v.ctorics 


p  >se  lias  rather  been  the  working  out 
of  a  theory  to  piodiiee  sometlilng  b  t 
ter  than  had  existed  hefo  <■,  iq 
show  to  the  eentury,  the  country  ami 
the  world  at  large  that  the  veiy  le  t 
Wiis  the  thing  sought  and  that  tlie 
best  is  ever  the  <  Ivapest.  la  his 
view  the  development  of  this  plan 
Wiis  a  nobler  eoiieeption  and  a  g, eat¬ 
er  iiehicvemcnt  than  the  me  e  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth.  And  thus 
wciilth  has  come  to  Mr.  Pullman,  as 
It  were,  in  a  two-fold  sense.  There 
is  a  wealth  that  Is  material  and  it  is 
his  to-day,  having  come  to  him  as 
fragrance  comes  from  a  llowcr:  an  1 
then  another  wealth  is  his  also — soul- 
wealth,  and  that  man  is  truly  rich 
who  has  the  noblest  idcisand  the 
highest  aspinillons. 

While  Mr.  Pullman  has  stood  at 
the  head  of  Ihis  great  industr  al  eii- 
lerprise  he  has  known  how  always  ti 
select  the  right  men  for  the  right 
place.  Using  the  words  of  another: 
“The  Inventor,  the  artist,  the  min  of 
finance,  the  trained  legal  licaiii  and 
the  skilled  eye  and  hand  have  all 
been  made  tributary  to  his  work.” 

Through  the  fourteen  years  of  this 
fair  city's  existence,  thousands  who 
have  labored  in  these  shops  have 
shared  with  the  noble  founder  in  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  work,  in 
whatever  has  conduced  to  the  cu  ioy- 
meiit  and  comfort  of  their  fellow- 
men,  superintendents,  for  men  and 
employes  have  all  had  a  part.  It  is 
just  possible  that  some  imagine  they 
arc  only  doing  God  service  when  they 
are  in  church  and  that  the  AII- 
Fatlier  Is  in  no  way  interested  in 
their  dally  occupations,  but  Siacred 
Writ  teaches,  that  every  task,  how¬ 
ever  seemingly  trivial,  can  be  made 
holy,  and  the  Father  above  may  be 
supposed  to  regard  with  equal  fa\or 
the  man  who  sings  a  hymn  and  the 
good  and  faithful  servant  who  during 
twelve  years  has  attended  to  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  yonder  shops,  to 
wit.  the  making  of  blind  slats. 
“Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  ‘all  to  the 
glory  of  God." 

What  I  take  great  pleasure  in  .•'ay- 
ing  tills  evening  is,  that  no  man  any¬ 
where  is  poor  because  Mr.  I'uHiuan 
is  rich.  If  tliero  are  men  in  Chicago, 
New  York  ami  other  cities  who  h  ne 
reared  the  fabric  of  tlielr  siic  ’css  ou 
the  ruins  of  others,  this  does  not 
apply  to  George  M.  Pullman 
Through  the  whole  of  his  c.irccr 
there  has  been  no  wre  kage  of  in- 
dividua's  or  companies,  “no  shifty 
devices  to  bring  swift  but  ephemeral 
success.”  The  law  that  has  over 
guided  the  company,  undT  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pullman,  has  been 
to  build  on  lasting  foundations 
through  .‘superiority  <  f  workmanship 

Wu  c.innot  iiay  thi>  m.in  for  wh  it, 
under  God,  lie  lias  aceomid  shed.  Ho 
has  covercil  tlie  years  willi  Ihe  abid¬ 
ing  results  of  his  gunitis  ami  indu.>'- 
iry  and  put  the  Nation  under  a  la-t- 
iiig  obligation.  We  may  imilate  bis 
example  and  each  one  do  his  part. 
Says  a  learned  author:  “To  one  it  has 
been  given  to  open  a  kingdom  of 
thought,  and  to  another  to  carry  a 
prophet  s  mantle;  .some  can  lift  up 
the  wounded  and  weary:  others  lead 
the  advancing  arm .,  and  again  others 
shine  as  brilliant  star-i  in  the  broarl 
exp  in.su  of  Invention  and  discovery.” 
My  friends  wbat.wiunayjill  endeavor. 


Bieri  lo  the  be.^ inning  of  Atr. 

s  career.  A  young  man  said 
id  many  say  the  same,  “If  I 
money  I  would  know  what 
Aow,  mark  this,  the  for- 
h  which  .Mr.  J’uiiman  start- 
1  life  was  not  money,  for  no 
ice  had  been  left  him  except 
cy  of  the  holy  and  abid- 
iiiory  of  his  honest  and 
pirents;  his  only  further 
possessions  as  a  youth  of  fourteen 
were  those  which  are  available  for 
every  boy  and  young  man,  a  head  and 
hands,  courage  and  hope,  and  a  de¬ 
termination  lo  succeed,  with  humble 
trust  in  Almighty  God,  Young  men, 
at  U  Mr.  I’ullmau  worked,  and  at 
he  still  worked,  and  at  i7  be  had  re¬ 
alised  from  re  severing  industry 
with  will  h,  in  li'nh,  he  came 
hlcago  to  lay  tl:e  foundations  of 
e  Ion,'  usefulnes'.  Ti  o-e  few  ' 
nd  dollars  had  heen  uiade  hen- 


eyes  of  men.  This  town  was  built, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  people  came  to  see  it,  and 
many  to  m  ike  it  their  home.  As  the 
well-fllled  granaries  of  Egypt  sup- 
p'led  the  needy,  so  these  shop.s,  the 
product  of  Mr.  rullrnan’s  inventive 
genius,  would  furnish  bread  to  thou¬ 
sands  year  after  year.  And  now 
please  hear  a  few  testimonies,  given 
by  residents  of  this  town  in  the 
midst  of  these  liard  times.  A  man 
who  came  here  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  large  family,  but  without  means, 
said  to  me;  “VVe  have  lived  com- 
fortildy  while  we  have  been  here, 
and  I  have  money  in  the  Pullman 
Hank.”  Air  ther,  with  a  wife  and 
live  children,  .said:  “I  have  worked  in 
these  shops  six  year.s.  I  have  saved 
some  money,  and  would  be  able  to 
extend  help  were  it  needed.”  In  raid- 
'  winter  a  kind-iiearted  man  s\id  to 
:  «Mr.  Oggel,  I  Hrow  of  no  needy 


prising  inventors  and  manufacturers 
of  this  country.”  Surely  it  wou  d 
seem  as  if  Mr.  Pullman  has  done  his 
part.  It  is  not  lor  me  to  say  what.' 
“If  Christ  came  to  t  hicago,”  Ho 
wou  d  say  to  the  founder  of  this 
town,  hut  one  w  uld  think  that  He, 
who  said,  “To  every  man  his  work,” 
and  who  le^iuired  of  menlo  use  their 
God  given  talents,  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  Mr.  1‘ul  man  had 
buried  his  talent  in  a  napkin.  To 
art,  phdanlhn  py,  and  religion,  in 
Coii’ago  and  elsewheie,  Mr.  Pullman 
has  been  a  liberal  lontribii'or.  in 
Alb  on,  N.  Y.,  he  is  having  c.icted 
at  this  time  a  beautiful  and  costlv 
Chur,  h  eliflcc,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  honored  fa  her. 

It  has  l)y  many  been  supp  sed  tliat 
Mr.  Pullman's  great  a'm  in  life  lias 
been  the  accitnntia  ion  (f  weillh. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  this  has  not. 

b.en  his  aim,  hut  that  his  llfe-phf" 


ea'di  one  in  his  sphere,  is  “lo  do  with 
our  might  what-oover  our  hand  ftnd- 
ctli  to  do,”  and  thus  serve,"  through 
the  passing  years,  God,  country  and 
humanity. 

I.MACIINATION'  and  sympathy  bring 
the  most  oppoMte  people  near  to¬ 
gether,  wliereas  the  narrow-minded, 
the,  cold,  the  conventional,  the  self- 
ahsorbed,  the  supercilious  cannot 
brook  the  comp  .ny  of  tho  e  whom 
they  do  not  understand,  or  whom 
tlicy  are  pleased  to  consider  their  in¬ 
feriors.  _ _ 

Tiikkr  may  be  a  furlough  from  ou  I 
customary  work;  there  can  never  be  | 
any  lawiul  vacation  firm  doing  good. 
There  may  bo  change  of  iilace,  scene, 
fellowship;  there  must  be  none  in 
the  spirlij  of  self  sacriUcing  bencll-. 


COOK'S 


ELEVITED  ELECTmc  llllLWtr 


A  Eemarkably,  Simple,  Effective  and  Practical  System. 


Can  be  built  anywhere  and  available  for  a  speed  of  100  to 
200  miles  per  hour. 


Least  expensive  to  build  and  operate  of  any  system  yet 


devised. 


All  its  claims  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  a  line  800  feet  in  length. 


A  wholly  new  application  of  well  known  and  established 

principles. 
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COOK'S  ELEVATED  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

The  days  of  the  stage  coach  for  the  extensive  trans¬ 
portation  of  passengers  have  long  since  faded  into 
an  illustrious  past;  but  with  all  our  evolution  which 
has  developed  to  annihilate  time  we  have  persistently 
clung  to  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  stage. 

Addressing  the  Engineer’s  Club  of  Philadelphia 
recently,  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  remarked:  “We  may 
well  believe  that  so  radical  an  increase  in  speed  as  is  now 
contemplated  will  de¬ 
mand  a  similarly  radical 
departure  from  our  pres¬ 
ent  methods.  When 
we  have  come  to  regard 
8o  or  lOO  miles  per  hour 
as  an  everyday  affair,  I 
believe  we  shall  have 
abandoned  the  imitation 
of  the  stage  coach,  with 
its  center  of  gravity 
several  feet  above  its 
base,  and  our  vehicles 
will  be  suspended  from, 
rather  than  supported 
by,  the  rails.  It  is  safe, 
too,  I  think,  to  predict 
that  instead  of  heavy 
trains  dispatched  daily 
or  hourly,  single  and  light  vehicles  will  follow  each  other 
at  comparatively  very  short  intervals.” 

Oberlin  Smith,  in  the  Engineering  Magazine,  predicts 
the  advent  of  high  speed  cars  as  operating  on  elevated 
structures,  so  built  as  to  make  derailment  impossible, 
driven  by  electricity  and  with  light,  narrow  cars,  which 
shall  cut  the  air  like  a  bird. 

So  expectant  is  the  civilized  world  today  of  the  speedy 
solution  of  the  rapid  transit  problem,  both  as  applied  to 
long  distance  and  to  city  travel,  that  every  new  method 
is  scrutinized  in  the  hope  that  the  solution  has  been 
reached.  The  requirements  as  laid  down  by  Trautwine 
and  Smith,  above  quoted,  have  all  apparently  been  worked 
out  by  Lucien  F.  Cook,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  who 
has  spent  twelve  years  in  perfecting  his  system.  Not 
only  is  it  adapted  for  long  distance  high  speed  lines,  but 
affords  rapid  service  along  the  streets  of  even  the 
largest  cities.  It  is,  of  course,  an  elevated  structure,  but 
of  such  construction  as  to  practically  offer  no  objection  in 
the  matter  of  obstructing  light  and  air. 

The  Cook  system  is  simplicity  itself,  both  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  manner  of  operation,  and  he  does  what  no  other 
inventor  has  ever  done,  namely,  operates  two  trains  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  same  track.  The  entire  ele¬ 
vated  construction  is  light  but  being  made  of  angle  iron  and 
truss  girders  affords  maximum  strength  with  a  minimum 
weight.  The  supporting  pillars  are  spaced  from  30  to  60 
feet  and  rest  upon  foundations  below  the  frost  line.  These 
pillars  may  be  carried  to  almost  any  desired  height  but 
preferably  to  18  feet  above  the  surface.  Upon  and 


securely  riveted  to  them  rests  the  longitudinal  girder  with 
the  upper  surface  curved  in  a  concave  form.  Fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  girder  on  either  side  are  the  beveled 
rails.  The  cars  which  are  narrow  and  very  light,  but  of 
any  desired  length,  are  carried  on  either  side  the  girder, 
and  of  course,  move  in  opposite  directions.  These  cars 
operated  single  or  in  trains  are  suspended  from  an  arm  at 
the  upper  corner  extending  the  length  of  the  car.  This 
arm  is  of  angle  iron  of  great  strength,  in  which  are  anti¬ 
friction  wheels  which  take  the  bearing.  These  wheels 
travel  in  the  concave  track  resting  on  the  girder.  Should 
by  any  accident  even  all  the  wheels  be  broken  the  arm 
would  still  support  the  car.  The  driving  w’heel  is  mounted 
on  the  armature  axle,  and  its  perphery  is  beveled  to  run 
on  the  beveled  rail.  A  guide  wheel  carried  to  run  on  the 
under  side  of  the  beveled  rail  renders  it  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  car  to  jump  the  track  under  any  conditions 
that  could  possibly  arise.  This  guide  v\fheel  can  be  tightly 
pressed  against  the  rail  by  a  hand  lever  to  increase  the 
traction.  An  iron  shoe  also  travels  against  the  rail  for 
braking  purposes  and  is  applied  with  a  hand  lever.  The 
driving  wheel  is  of  small  diameter  and  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  developed  the  fact  that  it  need  not  have  a  face  of 
more  than  one-quarter  inch.  As  the  speed  increases  this 
driving  wheel  gradually  climbs  the  beveled  rail,  thereby 
transferring  the  load  from  the  suspending  wheels  to  itself, 
but  is  limited  in  its  play  by  the  guide  wheel  below. 

The  trolley  wire  is  carried  on  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  rail,  where  it  is  perfectly  insulated  and  is  rigidly 
attached.  An  ordinary  trolley  wheel  or  brush  takes  the 
current,  which  is  led  to  the  motor  on  the  car  floor  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  return  current  is  grounded  through 
the  contact  of  the  driving  wheel  on  the  lower  rail.  While 
it  may  be  as  long  as  required,  the  car  body  ranges  in 
width  from  26  to  40  inches,  and  in  height  from  4^  to  7 
feet,  according  to  speed  desired.  For  high  speed  it 
should  be  pointed  fore  and  aft.  While  extremely  strong 
it  is  very  light,  in  fact,  weighs  no  more  than  the  passen¬ 
gers  it  carries.  Seats  may  be  either  longitudinal  or  cross, 
and  passengers  enter  and  depart  from  side  doors  placed 
on  the  outside  only,  affording  unequalled  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading.  The  car  heaters  are,  of  course, 
electric,  and  at  night  light  comes  from  the  same  source. 
A  surprising  feature  of  the  system  as  actually  proved  by 
demonstration  is  that  no  car  springs  are  required. 

Until  the  present  Mr.  Cook  has  given  his  plans  no 
publicity  through  the  press.  However,  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  his  system  he  built,  in  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  a  line  elliptical  in  shape  and  800  feet  long,  rang¬ 
ing  from  7  to  16  feet  high,  combining  all  the  difficulties 
of  construction  to  be  found  under  all  conditions.  Two 
grades  of  five  and  ten  per  cent  were  also  made  as  part  of 
its  features.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  structure 
was  wholly  of  wood,  with  the  pillars  set  only  twelve 
inches  in  the  ground,  and  the  rail  at  the  top  was  simply 
wood  lined;  with  light  strap  iron,  as  was  also  the  beveled 
rail  below,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  operating  at  a  speed 
of  forty-two  miles  an  hour,  starting  and  stopping  quickly 
and  at  will;  and  carrying  twelve  passengers,  although  the 


B 


seating  capacity  of  the  car  was  but  eight.  The  curves 
in  the  experimental  line  would  rarely  if  ever  be  found  in 
actual  practice;  and  on  reasonably  straight  track,  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  he  can  maintain  a  speed  of 
from  lOO  to  200  miles  per  hour.  A  representative  of  the 
Review,  who  participated  in  several  of  the  tests 
on  the  Tacoma  line,  testifies  to  the  high  speed, 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  the  car  traveled,  and  3 
is  fully  convinced  that  with  a  longer  and  less  li 
crooked  track  100  miles  an  hour  will  be  an  easy  n 
matter.  The  same  car  ran  equally  well  on  either 
side  of  the  track,  making  both  the  in  and  outer 


The  reader  will  naturally  first  ask 
himself  why  the  track  structure  does 
not  tip  or  lean  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  While  to  all  appearances  this 
would  be  the  natural  result,  in  fact 
the  car  weight  is  so  distributed  that 
it  becomes  comparatively  center 
bearing,  and  the  resultant  is  a  down¬ 
ward  thrust. 

In  making  high  speed  one  great 
obstacle  has  always  been  vibration. 
This  has  been  overcome  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  contradictory  forces  (the 
outward  bearing  at  the  top  and  the 


least  expensive  of  any  system  of  elevated  roads  yet 
devised;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  equipment,  and  the 
time  required  to  build  a  line  is  also  very  short.  Further, 
and  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Cook  calls  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  of  advantage: — 


He  meets  all  contingencies;  he  builds  his  structure 
on  the  angle  iron  principle;  takes  up  the  least  room; 
shuts  out  the  least  light;  has  at  all  times  the  combined 
strength  of  his  tracks  and  by  suspending  his  car  from 


inward  bearing  at  the  bottom),  thereby  having  a  tendency 
to  deaden  vibration. 

As  will  be  strikingly  noticed  by  reference  to  the  illust¬ 
rations  the  system  throughout  is  marked  by  the  utmost 
simplicity.  The  parts  are  all  strong,  extremely  light  and 
few  in  number.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  present 
plans  are  to  be  bettered.  Construction  is  by  far  the 


the  top  carries  less  dead  load;  and  by  carrying  from  an 
upper  corner  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his  tracks.  He  has 
greater  strength  in  proportion  to  load  carried  than  any 
system  yet  devised.  Upper  and  lower  rails  compensate 
at  all  times;  and  the  perfect  gauge  between  upper  and 
lower  tracks  is  always  preserved.  The  structure  offers 
little  resistance  to  air  pressure.  Supports  may  be 


placed  thirty  to  sixty  feet  apart.  In  crowded  streets  sup¬ 
ports  may  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  street  at  the 
curbs  and  arched  to  the  center,  as  in  the  illustration, 
where  one  or  more  lines  may  be  suspended  having 


LATTICE  GIRDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


various  speeds.  Narrow  sidewalks  may  also  be  placed 
along  the  tracks,  and  second  story  fronts  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  retail  establishments.  Blockades  or  an}'  of 


the  other  disadvantages  of  surface  traction  could  not 
operate  to  disarrange  the  schedule  and  speed. 

Light  loads  with  great  speed  and  frequency  have  always 


METHOD  OF  FOUR  TRACK  SUSPENSION. 


been  Mr.  Cook’s  theory  in  pursuing  this  subject,  thus 
dispensing  with  great  strain  on  track,  cars  or  machinery, 
and  affording  more  convenient  and  profitable  service. 
A  compan}'  in  which  some  of  the  best  known  capitalists 
in  Chicago  are  included  has  been  organized  to  build  a 
line  in  Chicago,  and  as  soon  as  the  material  can  be  made 
will  have  it  on  exhibition  here. 


{Editorial  in  Street  Railway  Reviev'.) 

m  _ 

WE  illustrate,  this  month,  an  entirely  new  system  for 
high  speed  electric  elevated  railway.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity  is  as  surprising  as  are  its  practical,  effective  results, 
as  demonstrated  on  a  line  800  feet  long.  Indeed,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a  speed  of  from  100  to  200  miles 
an  hour  should  not  be  easily  maintained.  For  elevated 
service  in  cities  it  offers  particular  attractions.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  very  light,  but  very  strong;  the  cars  likewise;  and 
neither  obstruct  light  or  air,  and  the  entire  operation  of 
the  road  is  secured  by  a  combination  of  appliances  already 
in  daily  use,  and  the  utility  of  which  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  We  believe  the  high  speed  passenger  service 
of  the  future  will  lie  in  a  suspended  car,  the  body  of 
which  shall  be  light  and  narrow,  and  offering  little  atmos¬ 
pheric  resistance.  Also  in  shorter  trains,  but  operating 
»  at  frequent  intervals.  We  believe  Mr.  Cook  has  success¬ 

fully  worked  out  all  of  these  requirements. 


P 


PULLMAN’S  GIFTS. 


Pullman  conduntori  are  very  much  eluted 
over  tbd  contents  uf  a  circular  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Pullman,  that  has  been  distril^ 

'  uted  ambUK  them.  In  this  circular,  after 
calliiiE  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  porters  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  030  have  served 
ilve  years  or  over.  Mr.  Pullman 
add.s;  “1  desire  that  a  proper  expression  of 
the  company  s  appreciation  should  be  given 
to  those  who  have  served  it  thus  long  and 
faithfully,  in  considering  the  form  wliich 
)  such  expression  should  take,  it  appears  to 
mo  most  appropriate  that  it  should  he  one 
j  which  will  not  only  be  apparent  to  all  with 
whom  the  recipients  come  in  contact  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  hut  will  also 
be  an  incentive  to  theirfellow  employees. 

‘•With  these  objects  iii  view,  it  has  been 
decided  to  award  to  ea.;li  of  such  employees 
who  liave  served  for  five  years,  a  ‘badge  of 
honorable  service,’  to  be  worn  upon  tlie 
lett  sleeve  of  the  uniform,  and  to  consist  of 
an  embroidered  b»r  (gold  for  cuuductorg 
and  silver  tor  porters,)  and  a  sim  lar  bar  for 
each  additional  Uve  years  of  service. 

“As  a  further  recognition,  the  company 
•will  present  to  each  of  the  conductors  or 
porters  who  have  served  10  years  or  more, 

I  two  uniforms  per  year  while  they  continue' 
'  in  service.’ 

It  is  intended  that  this  arrangement  shall 
go  into  edect  May  1.  1804. 

Said  Supt.  Stockton,  of  the  Fiillman  Co. :  I 
“Mr.  Pullman  is  .the  originator  of  a  great 
many  new  ideas,  as  is  well  known,  and 
while  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  Is  a  new 
idea,  as  every  school  boy  who  has  seen  the 
inside  of  a  moral  philosophy,  knows  that 
tbsre  is  a  well  deiind  law  of  cause  and 
effect;  and  that  reward  for  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  service  is  the  logical  effe  t  of  canse, 

I  still  in  giving  recognition  to  these  facts  he 
'Stimulates  au  idea  tliai  animates  the  breast 
of  every  man  who  serves  in  any  capacity. , 
'That  Mr.  Pullman’s  otllcial  recognition  of 
long  and  faithful  service  will  have  a  good 
elTect  cannot  he  questioned.  The  form  of 
expressing  the  recogulticn  as  indicated  by 
Mr.  Pullman’s  letter  is  very  complete,  and 
the  result  to  he  attained  cannot  hut  prove 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  company.’’ 


’  President  George  M.  Pullman  has  shown  a  grat¬ 
ifying  appreciation  of  long  continued  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  to  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  company  by  sending  the 
the  following  letter  to  general  superintendent  Garoelon: 

It  appears  that  of  the  conductors  and  porters  now  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  ot  this  company  630  have  served  five  years  or  over  as 

faithfully.  In  consideriUK  tlie  form  wliich  aiicli  expression 
Sliciiild  take,  it  appears  to  iiio  most  appropriate  that  it  sliould 
lie  one  winch  will  not  only  be  apparent  to  all  witli  whom  the 
recipients  come  lu  contact  in  tlie  performance  of  their  duties 
““  mcentive  to  tlioir  follow  employes 
tv  ith  these  objects  in  view,  it  lias  been  decided  to  award  to 
eacli  of  such  employes  who  liavo  served  for  live  years  a  "bailire 
of  lamorable  service,’’ to  be  worn  upon  tlie  left  sleeve  of  the 
umforiu,  and  to  consist  of  an  emliroidered  liar  (gol.i  for  con- 
diictors  and  silver  for  porters)  and  a  similar  bar  for  eacli  addi¬ 
tional  live  years  of  service.  .Vs  a  flirt  lier  recuguitioii  tlie  com¬ 
pany  will  present  to  eacli  of  tlie  conductor  or  porters  wlio  liave 
Iimie1n“sc^vrc'i?  uniforms  peryear  while  they  con- 

tSSHprSbl^^™''"'''” 

WHERE  PEACE  REIGNS 


Latt  year  two  princes  of  royal  lineage  i _ 

their  appearance  in  the  United  States,  namely. 
Prince  Poniatowsk!  and  Prince  Isenburg. 


0  the  authenticity  of  tt 


rope  ibelr  resources  were  limited  and  their  ex-  i 
pandltures  by  no  means  profuse,  but  when  they  j 
once  reached  America  they  both  seemed  to  ' 
have  plenty  of  money  at  their  oommand. 

Shortly  after  Prince  Isenburg's  arrival  m-  [ 
.mors  of  bis  engagement  to  Miss  Pullman  be- 
igan  to  float  around,  and  these  rumors  gained 
{strength  and  aredeno'i  for  several  months,  until 
^floslly  the  sugsgoment  was  ofliolally  denied. 

At  first  glanoe  It  might  appear  that  the  pros-  | 
ipectlve  bride  of  Prince  Iseaburg  would  be  no-  I 
-oeptable  to  the  syndtoate,  but  those  who  are 
-thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ideas  of  the 
i  Prlnoe’s  proapecuve  fatber-ln-law  knew  other¬ 
wise.  For  whilst  Mr.  Pullman  la  lavish  in  hta 
household  expenses  and  geaetous  in  the  pro- 
Tlslon  ho  makes  for  bis  daughters,  he  has  de-  ' 
dared  that  as  soon  ns  one  of  his  daughters  Is 
married  her  husband  muat  provide  for  her  In 

Thla  was  exempllflod  fully  in  the  ease  of 
Frank  J.  Carotan  of  San  Franotsoo,  aa  it  is 
protty  generally  known  that  since  the  wedding 
day  the  husband  has  provided  in  every  way  for 
hts  wife  without  an  -  asslatanca  from  the 
.fatber-ln-law. 

Prince  Ponlatowaki  ahortly  otter  hts  arrival 
madt  desperate  love  to  Miss  Drioe,  daughter  of 
Benator  Ilrloe  of  Ohio,  whose  weolth  is  estl- 
«nlllions,  but  the  young 
lady  and  her  parents  were  evidently  averse  to 


OUR  UNIQUE  SUBURB  OF  PULLMAN. 


Kiuployer  anil  Rmploycs  TTork  Together  I 
Amity  VV  Itliniit  the  Iiiterfcreiiee  of  Labor 
I  uloiis— Kxcollent  .Sanitary  Conditions, 
tioofl  I.lbrarics  ami  Happy  Men. 


Just  now,  wlien  the  whole  country  is 
trembling  with  the  fever  of  a  dUoa.sed 
labor  condition,  one  finds  a  sort  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  studying  the  status  of  a  town  that  is 
based  and  founded  on  labor,  and  yet  one  in 
which  there  is  no  serious  clash  between  the 
interests  of  those  who  -work  for  wages  and 
the  men  who  live  from  the  profits  of  labor 
employed.  Pullman  jiresents  snob  a  pic¬ 
ture.  There  thousands  of  men  maintain 
tlielr  homes  and  educate  their  children  with 
the  returns  they  secure  from  labor,  either 
common  or  skilled,  and  yet  pay  tribute  to 
no  commanding  labor  organization  nor 
place  themselves  under  the  domination  of 
the  walking  delegiSte. 

^  Kvery  now  and  then  lovers  of  the  sensa¬ 


tional  i 


new.sp.T.per  making  fill  columns 


With  the  statement  that  the  workmen  at 
Pullman  have  at  last  started  out  on  strike,  I 
and  that  the  quiet  ot  the  made-to-ordor  | 
town,  with  the  prevalence  of  a  so-called 
“one-man  ixiwcr,’'  has  come  to  at  least  a 
temporary  end.  But  there  is  no  such  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  things  at  Pullman  and 
there  never  has  been  since  the  summer  of 
1887,  when  the  wh  do  country  was  in  a  tur¬ 
moil  and  trades  unions  everywhere  were 
torn  with  the  conflicts  between  the  wiser 
beads  who  coun.seled  prudence  and  the  liot- 
tds  who  insisted  on  violent  measures. 

Trades  unionism  has  never  been  strong  . 
enough  since  then  at  Pullman  to  thro.ateu  ' 
the  rule  of  the  managers  of  the  works -nor 
the  resultant  prosperity  of  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  To-day,  with  the  news  columns  of 
the  papers  filled  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other  with  accounts  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  workingmen  with  their  em¬ 
ployers,  or  with  some  collateral  condition 
of  their  employment,  there  Is  peace  at  Pull¬ 
man;  and  it  is  as  comforting  to  the  man 
tvho  labors  for  a  living,  yet  believes  In 
lieace.  aa  It  is  for  the  owner  of  shares  which 
are  affected  by  every  strike  and  conflict 
between  workman  and  capitalist.  - 

There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with 
the  iKipiiiation  of  Pullman  which  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  condition  of 
affairs.  It  Is  not  a  place  given  over  to  the  [ 
settlement  of  men  and  women  of  foreign  ' 
birth.  Of  the  6,324  workmen  counted  at  the  i 
close  of  last  year  natives  of  the  United 
States  outnumbered  almost  two  to  one  I 


those  from  any  other  group  of  jiecmles. 
There  were  1,796  Americans  and  all  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden  fur¬ 
nished  only  1,422.  From  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Germany  came  824;  from  Australia, 
Canada,  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  796; 
from  Ireland,  4U2;  from  all  of  the  Latin 
races  combined  but  179;  from  Holland,  753, 
and  from  all  other  countries  but  161. 


It  may  be  that  in  the  peojile  from  these 
countries  there  is  a  view  ot  laijor  problems 
different  from  that  maintained  by  citizens 
of  other  lands;  that  they  do  not  so  quickly 
affect  a  grievance  and  resort  to  radical 
measures  for  fancied  relief.  Yet  In  every 
strike  and  conflict  between  employer  and 
employed,  we  find  natives  of  each  of -these 
countries  in  the  lead  and  activity  striving 
in  the  ranks.  It  must,  ill  a  measure,  no 
doubt,  be  admitted  that  the  pure  American 
born  workman  is  rather  less  likely  to  take 
violent  steps  in  adjudicating  his  differences 
with  his  employer  than  is  the  native  of  the 
hot  lands  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
But  there  is  even  more  than  that.  Here 
are  workmen  gathered  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  globe  and  they  are  at  work 
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Without  clash  wTtirthe'ir“empl’^-e?s.  The 
stumg  hand  of  the  management  is  asrainst 
orts  ‘"^‘•"^"ctlon  of^  late  Tabor-union  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  plac||pThe  men  arc  at  liberty,  of 
desfre® ’  attachments  it  th/v’  so 

an  that  ’’I  a!ter 

through  whlcll 
fK  into  them  do  not  pre- 

vail;  that  they  are  rather  glad  to  be  p  r- 
differences-v4 
“".V-direotly  and  individually 

have  a®dou‘SU«T&'t 

tions  there  may  be.  There  is  a  sort  of 
modified  paternalism,  it  may  bo,  in  the 
place,  but  It  is  one  that  seems  to  work  as 
much  tor  the  good  of  the  men  ns  for  that  of 
the  owners  of  the  factories.  The  cardinal 
jirinciplo  of  the  place  is  that  every  man 
shall  pay  for  what  he  gets,  and  that  ho  shall 
get  what  ho  pays  for.  lu  the  first  place,  ho 
is  given  work  if  there  is  any  work  to  do. 
And  ho  is  dead  certain  of  his  pay  when  he 
does  work.  Then,  whatever  ho  gets  from 
the  oompany-and  he  goU  of  them  whatever 
begets  from  any  source— he  must  give  an 
honest  equivalent.  And  he  does  tt,  and 
thrives  in  the  doing. 

They  I.parn  Prudence  and  Care. 

If  he  gets  out  of  work  he  may  lie  idle  for 
a  time  if  he  will,  or  he  may  go  to  the  agent 


n 


cannot  his  case.  Ho  I 

‘“action,  and  he  does  not  en-  I 

mentat  work*tr»M *'‘®  ““Pl^y- 

he  can  l?*^*  to  whiolj  he  is  accastomod,  H 
If  there  is  n,ItM  •*'"«  'a  tried. 

Ston  active  man  will 

U  rather  Kla<l  to  get  j 

been  in  tho  ®”  much  as  he  has 

MmethlnS-  °*  receiving,  but  they  are 
IWe  on  them  ‘'■®’  "*■  ‘"“ise'*  to 


men  nihe  hi  ”“.®  l’'aa  at  all  times.  The 
Md  who^  Pullman  for  years, 

good  TiVile?  ®  “““W  IJe  called 

We  anywhere  in  the  country,  who 


denco  of  a  desire  and  purpose  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Interests  of  the  place,  are  ' 
taken  care  of  first.  Of  this  class  S.jO  have 
purchased  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pullman.  After  them,  the  tenants  of  Pull¬ 
man  are  next  provided  for,  lastly,  those 
who  are  neither  owners  on  the  border  nor 
tenants  within  the  town,  receive  such  as¬ 
sistance  as  the  management  can  give  them 
in  the  way  of  providing  work  in  slack  times. 

And  all  this  is  In  accordance  with  the  I 
principles  of  the  founder  of  the  place.  It  is  I 
an  object  lesson.  It  teaches  prudence,  busi¬ 
ness  sense  and  that  worldly  wisdom  which, 
If  it  were  followed  even  distantly  by  the 
workmen  of  the  countrv,  would  do  much  to 
remove  the  cause  for  eonttlct  between  labor 
,  and  capital.  Last  fall  the  agent,  Mr. 
Uooenbeck,  caused  a  sort  of  Inventory  of  the 
men  In  the  place  to  be  taken.  The  whole 
C,000  workmen  then  in  Pullman  were  “num- 
bored.”  Careful  note  was  taken  of  their 
records  in  the  town,  of  their  characters,  of 
their  ability  along  the  several  linos  of  in- 
j  dustry ;  of  their  families  and  necessities ; 
of  their  residence  in  the  town  or  elsewhere ; 
of  their  status  as  to  frugality  and  business 


eciual  truth  of  men  outside  and  in  what 
might  be  called  the  freer  walks  of  industrial 
life.  Hero  at  Pullman,  if  there  was  a  chance  | 
to  put  one  of  these  men  at  work,  ho  was 
put  there  by  the  same  management  which 
gave  him  a  situation  when  times  were  good. 
And  bis  chances  for  that  assistance  de- 
liended,  and  they  will  hereafter  depend, 
upon  his  status  in  that  census  taken  last 
lall  by  the  agent  and  his  assistants. 

One  incident  may  be  stated  as  illustrating 
this  point.  A  widow  who  had  lived  in 
Pullman  since  the  death  there  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  an  excellent  mechanic,  had  been 
keeping  boarders.  One  of  these  had  been  1 
out  of  work  some  weeks,  and  had  not  been  | 

able  to  pay  his  bill.  She  needed  the  money, 
and  wont  to  Agent  Uooenbeck  and  stated 
the  case  to  him.  All  she  wanted  was  that 
her  boarders  should  bo  given  a  chance  to 
earn  wages.  She  knew  they  would  pay  hor 
if  they  could.  The  agent  busied  himsolf 
about  the  matter,  lie  wrote  to  Mr.  Parent, 
assistant  manager  of  the  works,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  give  the  man  a  place.  Mr. 
Parent  sent  the  application  to  one  of  tiio 
foremen.  Tlio  foreman  had  nothing  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Parent  sent  him  to  a  second, 
and  then  to  a  third.  And  tho  man  was  at 
last  provided  with  a  place  at  good  wages, 
and  at  work  which  ho  liked.  His  wage 
money  disch.irgcd  his  debt,  and  his  landlady 
was  enabled  to  settle  accounts  whicli  iiad 
acuumulated  while  the  man  was  in  enforced 


place.  It  is  expected  that  if  a  man  is  well 
he  will  bo  at  work  and  tliat  he  can  take  care 
of  himself  and  of  all  who  are  dependent 
upon  him.  If  he  is  ill  lie  has  probably 
joined  some  society  which  will  pay  him  sick 
iKnoflts  if  ho  is  honestly  entitled  to  them. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  between  him  and 
suffering— nothing  previously  arranged -ho 
Is  taken  care  of  by  the  generous  sympathy 
of  tbatown.  which  has  never  yet  permitted 
a  case  of  suffering  where  it  knew  the  oir- 
cumstanc(Js  and  relief  was  possible. 

There  is  enough  freedom  in  tho  town. 
Thei-e  is  no  limit  oven  upon  what  somo 
rather  dissolute  gentlemen  sometimes  call 
personal  liberty.  It  is  true  there  are  no 
saloons  In  Pullman,  and  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  any.  But  Kensington  Is  not  so 
far  away  but  a  man  may  walk  there  if 
he  is  due  to  get  drunk  and  .can  refrain  no 
longer.  And  he  can  go  there  and  carry 
away  as  much  as  he  can  pay  for  and  absorb. 
But  it  trill  not  raise  him  In  the  opinion  of 
those  who  employ  him  and  ossMlate  with 
him  if  he  repeaU  the  eximriment  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  habit.  He  has  all  the  personal 


liberty  he  could  desire— even  to  the  liberty 
to  go  elsewhere  with  his  offensiveness  if  he 
cannot  maintain  a  decent  behavior. 

Homes  .4ro  Well  K<|ul|>pril. 

And  tho  homes  of  the  men  are  pleasant. 
Rents  are,  everything  considered,  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper  in  Pullman  than  in  Chicago, 
or  any  other  suburb.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  some  400  people  live  in  routed  I 
houses  at  Pullman  who  have  no  connection  I 
in  any  way  with  the  works,  and  never  have 
had.  They  like  the  improvements  of  the 
place,  the  air  of  ciuiet,  the  good  society,  the 
beauty  tliat  is  fostered  on  every  hand,  and 
the  certainty  that  these  conditions  will  be 
maintained.  It  is  safer  than  a  ‘‘temperanoo 
town’  that  is  likely, to  go  “lioense"  any  year 
and  is  sure  to  involve  a  conflict  between 
tho  “wet”  and  “dry”  factions  at  least  once  a 
twelvemonth. 

Every  bouse  is  furnished  with  city  water 
and  the  sewage  system  ds  as  nearly  perfect  , 
as  it  can  bo  mode.  The  plumbing  is  looked 
after  with  more  promptness  than  could  be  I 
expected  In  a  plaoe-where  tift  agent  has  no 
interest  in  his  tenant’s  comfort  nor  his  em-  ^ 
ployer’s  prosperity.  When  repairs  are 
needed  they  are  made.  And  the  tenant  of  a 
city  flat  knows  how  unlike  the  ordinary 
habit  that  condition  is.  Of  these  tenant 
houses  and  flats  thcie  are  some  1,800  in  the 
town.  All  are  of  brick,  and  in  every  room 
there  is  at  least  one  window  looking  upon  • 
the  outer  world.  'I’ho  better  houses  are  ; 
steam  lieated  and  arc  supplied  with  every 
convenience  of  bath  and  furnishings  that 


wanted  a  Methodist  minister  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  patiently  try  tp  convince  all  the  other 
churchmen  that  that  would  be  the  better 
way— and  it  was  so  with  all  the  others.  So 
now  there  are  services  in  the  green  stone 
church,  in  tho  several  halls  of  the  arcade 
and  in  the  other  buildings  erected  for  that 
purimse. 

In  the  library,  however,  all  can  meet. 
The  place  contains  8,000  bound  volumes, 
and  as  many  porlodioals  as  the  patrons  of  , 
the  place  care  to  read.  It  is  a  little  curious  ' 
to  see  the  taste  for  mechanics  which  tlie 
readers  here  display.  They  read  fewer 
books  of  fiction  tlian  do  the  patrons  of  any 


other  publio  librarjr  with  the  same  number  j 
of  patrons.  They  pay  75  cents  a  quarter  , 
for  tho  privilege  of  taking  books,  and  they 
took  last  year  22,740  volumes.  They  are  at 
liberty  at  all  times  to  come  to  the  library 
and  sit  in  its  handsome  rooms  and  read 
whatever  book  or  jrnper  they  may  choose. 

Auxiliary  to  tho  library  movement  Is  the 
organization  of  various  societies.  Some  of 
these  study  history,  some  devote  themselves 
to  art,  and  some  arc  of  a  deeply  scientiflo 
nature.  But  there  is  something  of  benefit 


are  found  In  the  best  city  apartment  dwell-  | 

Those  things  are  spoken  of,  not  as  an  ad-  , 
vertisement  of  a  lot  of  dwellings,  for  Pull-  ; 
man  is  not  in  the  business  of  supplying 
miscellaneous  renters  with  homes;  but  to 
point  the  truth  that  the  homes  of  working¬ 
men  are  generally  better  here  than  in 
cities,  as  they  certainly  ai-e  cheaper.  For 
one  reason,  they  are  bettor  because  they'  , 
are  removed  from  the  noise  and  squalor  of  ' 
dreadful  alleys,  and  from  the  stench  of_ 
dilapidated  houses,  as  they  never  are  in'  ; 
the  cheaper  parts  of  the  city.  Even  a  flat  j 
wliich  costs  $8  a  month  has  light,  water- 
sewage,  good  and  clean  streets,  a  rood  of'  | 
grass  at  tiie  door,  and  a  rlglit  to  romp  ow, 
the  grassy  common  is  insured  to  everyl. 
member  of  the  family.  That  is  easily  said,' 
but  its  import  marks  a  measureless  differ^ 
ence  between  tlieso  tenants  and  those  oC 


A  close  supervision  over  tho  i.lace  and  all 
its  interests  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Pullman. 
In  the  first  place  every  foreman  and  head 
of  a  department  makes  a  detailed  report 
every  week  to  tho  agent,  and  the  agent 
reads  them  carefully.  Tlicii  the  salieut 
points  of  each  is  briefly  noted  in  his  con¬ 
densed  report,  w'hich  aecompaiiios  those  at 
loqgth  to  the  founder  of  Pullman.  He  can 
tell  In  half  an  hour’s  time  tlie  progress  of 
every  work  In  the  place.  Not  a  fence  can 
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I  change  of  tonart  c.an  occur 
formed.  ' 


And  speaking  of  tenants  reminds  one  of 
'  the  tenant  storekeei)ers.  The  business,  “as  . 
all  men  know,”  is  carried  on-not  in  busi¬ 
ness  streets-  but  in  the  two  buildings  known 
as  the  Arcade  and  the  Market.  The  stores 
do  not  0|)en  on  the  streets,  but  ui>on  great 
corridors  which  run  down  the  length  of  tho 
bulldlugs.  There  is  np  litter  upon  tho 
ground  surrounding  the  business  section,  r 
fcfto  noise,  no  con^^qy^f  Reaming,  no^ar-_  4 
their  lUVUPIlti  'imilallons  "as  they  could  if  i 
they  lived  in  a  city  of  the  largest  size.  They 
tried  onoe  to  organize  a  union  church  in  i 
which  memlion  of  all  denominations  should  I 
meet,  but  it  was  a  failure.  £aoh  Methodist  | 


/  m 


I . 


that  Tie  meant  to  nre  in  i».  m  remained 
tlicre  all  day,  resisting  efforts  to  dislodge 
him,  and  vehemently  declaring  that  it  was 
his  house  and  his  castle.  But  ho  was  taken 
away  at  last,  and  the  title  he  had  not  ac¬ 
quired  was  invested  in  another  tenant. 

As  lias  lieen  said;  workmen  at  Pullman 
live  in  a  gilded  cage.  But,  if  one  reasons  a 
moment,  one  concludes  that  wo  .all  live  in 
cages  of  one  kind  of  another.  The  man  who 
must  work  by  the  day  tor  a  living  has  a 
good  deal  of  a  cage  about  him,  at  tho  best. 
In  the  city  that  cage  is  a  distressfully  rusty 
and  ill  smelling  Inclosure,  with  litter  about 
it  wliicli  lie  neither  deposited  nor  can  re¬ 
move.  Ho  cannot  got  out  of  it  without  also 
getting  out  of  his  situation— his  one  means 
of  maiiituinlng  life.  All  the  difference  Is 
that  at  Pullman  ho  has  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  his  uniileasant  suyroundlngs  removed, 
wliile  all  that  makes  for  his  prosperity  and 
liappincss  is  retained. 


It  mthlr*^  th  ‘"’u  *“^°'’'  »'’‘'  ?>»'’  ‘o  sot 

«-a'swt '££  V“>  ”"r'«“»”  - 

live  on  them.  ”*■  ■‘‘"'selt  to 

bi^d'^i^nf^  “paternaUsm"  is  c-Ker- 

of  Puilma^  outside  of  Ihb  town 

or  Jr-ullman,  and  have  so  given  the  best  evl- 

^  ^osii-e  and  purpose  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  plaee,  are 
taken  care  of  first.  Of  this  ciass  s.-,0  have 
neighborhood  of 
Pnliman.  .Mier  them,  the  tenants  of  Pull¬ 
man  are  next  provided  for,  lastl.v.  those 
who  are  neither  owners  on  the  Ixirdor  nor 
tenants  within  the  town,  receive  such  as¬ 
sistance  as  the  management  can  give  them 
in  the  way  of  providing  work  in  slack  times. 

And  all  this  is  in  accordance  witli  the 
principles  of  the  founder  of  tlio  place.  It  is 
an  object  lesson.  It  teaches  pruacnce,  busl- 
ness  sense  and  that  worldly  wisdom  which. 
If  It  were  followed  even  distantly  by  ih© 
workmen  of  the  conntrv»  would  do  much  to 
remove  the  cause  for  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital.  Last  fall  the  a^ent,  Mr. 
Uooenbeck,  caused  a  sort  of  inventory  of  the 
men  in  the  place  to  be  taken.  The  whole 
u,0(X)  workmen  then  in  Pullman  were  “num¬ 
bered.”  Careful  note  was  taken  of  their 
records  in  the  town,  of  their  cliaracters,  of 
their  ability  along  the  several  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry;  of  their  families  and  necessities; 
of  tlieir  residence  in  the  town  or  elsewhere; 
of  thoir  status  as  to  frugality  and  business 
craft. 

Helping  Him  Help  Himseir. 

Of  course  some  of  them  were  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  But  the  same  may  be  said  with 
eqnal  truth  of  men  outside  and  in  what 
might  be  called  the  freer  walks  of  industrial 
life.  Here  at  Pullman,  if  there  was  a  chaiico 
to  put  one  of  these  men  at  work,  ho  was 
put  tliere  by  the  same  management  which 
gave  him  a  situation  when  times  were  good. 
And  his  chances  for  that  assistance  de¬ 
pended,  and  they  will  hereafter  depend, 
^upnn  his  status  in  that  census  taken  last 
'fall  by  the  agent  and  his  assistants. 

One  incident  may  he  stated  as  illustrating 
this  point.  A  widow  who  had  lived  in 
Pullman  since  the  death  there  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  an  excellent  mechanic,  had  been 
keeping  boarders,  fine  of  these  had  been 
out  of  work  some  wee^s,  and  had  not  been 

able  to  pay  his  bill.  She  needed  the  money, 
and  went  to  Agent  Hoounlieck  and  stated 
tile  case  to  him.  All  slie  wanted  was  tliiit 
her  boarders  should  bo  given  a  chance  to 
earn  wages.  .She  knew  tliey  would  pay  hor 
if  they  could.  The  agent  busied  himsolf 
about  the  matter.  Ho  wrote  to  Mr.  Parent, 
assistant  manager  of  the  works,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  give  the  man  a  place.  Mr. 
Parent  sent  the  application  to  one  of  tlie 
foremen.  The  foreman  had  nothing  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Parent  sent  him  to  a  second, 
and  then  to  a  third.  And  tho  man  was  at 
last  provided  witli  a  place  at  good  wages, 
and  at  work  which  he  liked.  His  wage 
money  discharged  his  debt,  and  his  landlady 
was  enalilcd  to  settle  accounts  wliicli  had 
accumulated  while  tho  man  was  in  enforced 
Idleness. 

There  is  no  charity  organization  in  the 
place.  It  is  exjiected  that  if  a  man  is  well 
he  will  be  at  work  and  tliat  he  can  take  care 
of  himself  and  of  all  who  are  dependent 
upon  him.  If  he  is  ill  lie  has  probably 
joined  some  society  which  will  pay  him  sick 
benefits  if  ho  is  honestly  entitled  to  them. 
But  if  tlioro  is  nothing  between  him  and 
suffering— nothing  ))rovioasly  arranged— he 
is  taken  care  of  I)y  the  generous  sympathy 
of  the! town,  which  has  never  yet  permitted 
a  case  of  suffering  where  it  knew  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  relief  was  imssible. 

There  is  enough  freedom  in  tho  town. 
There  is  no  limit  even  upon  what  some 
rather  dissolute  gentlemen  sometimes  call 
personal  liberty.  It  is  true  there  are  no 
saloons  in  Pullman,  and  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  any.  But  Kensington  is  not  so 
far  away  but  a  man  may  walk  there  if 
he  is  due  to  get  drunk  and  .can  refrain  no 
longer.  And  he  can  go  there  and  carry 
awav  os  muoh  as  be  can  pay  for  and  alisorb. 
But'lttvill  not  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  employ  him  and  associate  with 
him  if  he  repeaU  tho  exiieriment  till  It  be- 
come8_A.  habit.  He  has  all  the  personal 
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upon  the  public  places  of  the  town,  as  thorft 
are  along  LaSalle  street  and  almost  every  I 
otlier  street  in  Chicagg.  And  tlieir  absence, 
entails  a  decided  improvement. 

These  merchants  carry  good  stocks.  They- 
.  are  compelled  to  or  thoir  patrons  will  leav* 
them  for  the  convenient  great  stores  of  tlilj 
'  city.  Their  prices  must  be  fair  for  the  same 
reason.  And  their  places  of  Imsincas  must 
be  kept  In  a  degree  of  order  that  is  not 
often  considered  necessary  in  towns  of  any 
size.  And  one  other  excellent  thing  is  as¬ 
sured  by  the  ■•paternal"  management  of  tha 
town.  There  will  be  no  more  mcrehants  in 
a  certain  line  than  there  is  an  actiwde- 
mand  for.  The  volume  of  trade  is  subject 
to  few  Huctuations,  and  the  element  of  .cer¬ 
tainty— so  valuable  in  a  business  way— la 
always  jiresent. 

■Among  the  industries  which  are  iietivoly 
at  work  now,  while  other  places  of  like 
employment  are  at  rest,  is  tho  brichniaking. 
In  the  past  twelve  years  tho  brickyardii  of 
Pullman  have  manufactured  an  avora<^  of 
18,500,(H)0  brick  annually.  Last  year’s  out¬ 
put  amounted  to  30,000, OhO.  Many  are  of 

the  class  called  sewer  brick,  and  the  City 
of  Chicago  or  its  contractors  are  tho  basti 
customers.  One  late  order  is  for  0,000, 000, 
and  another  is  just  half  that  amount,  both 
for  use  ill  sewers  in  this  city. 

riiiirdicH  1111(1  I.nirnrlcs. 

Things  come  to  one  in  a  massive  way 
here.  The  seeker  for  data  is  troubled  at 
first  at  the  system.  Questions  can  be  an¬ 
swered  so  promptly  and  with  sueli  an  evi¬ 
dent  accuracy.  Tlio  .agent  can  tell  you  at  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning  how  many  men  were 
employed  in  the  whole  Pullman  field  yester¬ 
day,  tho  amount  of  their  wages  and  tho 
task  upon  which  they  were  engagod.  Ho 
will  tell  yon  the  average  daily  wages  for 
labor  there  is  $12,009,  that  the  annual  indi¬ 
vidual  earnings  of  tho  men  amount  to  $000 
and  that  2,200  of  tlio  operatives  have  money 
in  the  savings  bank.  He  will  show  you  a 
taiiulated  statement  indicating  that  the 
total  savings  fund  of  the  einploj  os  at  the 
close  of  last  year’s  business  was  $030,880,  an 
average  of  $283  for  each  depositor. 

It  is  tho  same  in  the  works.  (In  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  100  flat  ears  were  built  in  ten 
hours,  Ono  hundred  tons  pressure  is  re¬ 
quired  to  force  a  paper  wheel  into  its  stool 
tire.  The  life  of  a  paper  wheel  Is  ir)0,000 
miles.  In  a  certain  pile  of  lumber  there 
arc  so  many  hundred  thousand  feet.  Tho 
cubic  feet  of  earth  taken  from  the  lied  of 
the  lake  is  known  and  can  be  reported  at 
any  time.  Wherover  men  aro  emploved, 
wherever  work  is  done  there  is  a  way  to 
determine  to  a  fraction  all  values,  all  work 
.ccomplishod,  all  material  used. 

And  life  is  not  all  labor  there.  If  there 
are  no  saloons,  there  aro  tho  churches  and 
tho  library.  In  the  former  category  one 
meets  members  of  nearly  every  denomina¬ 
tion.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  enough 
members  of  any  one  obureb  society  to  pro- 
I  vide  as  well  for  church  work  as  could  l>e  de-  I 
sired.  But  the  memliers  cling  as  closely  to  ' 
I  their  favorite  affiliations  as  they  could  if  i 
they  lived  In  a  city  of  the  largest  size.  They 
organize  a  union  church  in  i 
whicli  membefs  of  all  denominations  should  i 
meet,  but  it  was  a  failure.  £aoh  Methodist  | 


[wanted  a  Methodist  minister  and  was  will-  . . - 

Ing  to  patiently  try  tp  convince  all  the  other  other  public  library  With  the  same  number  i 
churchmen  that  thw  would  be  the  better  “  quarter 

way-and  it  was  so  with  all  the  others.  So  for  the  privilege  of  taking  books,  and  they 
now  there  are  services  in  the  green  stone  took  last  year  22,740  volumes.  They  are  at 
church,  in  tho  several  hails  of  the  arcade  “herty  at  all  times  to  come  to  the  library 
and  in  the  other  buildings  erected  for  that  handsome  rooms  and  read 

iimrpose.  whatever  book  or  paper  they  may  choose. 

I  In  the  library,  however,  all  can  meet  Auxiliary  to  the  library  movement  Is  the 
TTlie  place  contains  8,000  bound  volumes,'  organizaUon  of  various  societies.  Some  of 
’and  as  many  periodioals  as  the  patrons  of  ,  these  study  history,  some  devote  themselvM 
iiif.  (llano  _ i _ !  '■  to  art.  iiud  some  aro  of  a  deeolv  scientifia 


ks  of  flntlnn  than  ^  the  patrons  uf  auv  tiie  school  life  of  the  place  is  by  no  means  1 
"sap,—  AU-auy  . I  ocgleoted.  The  capacity  of  the  old  build-  j 

III  I  Mvsterv,  Slrohcika  ngs  is  now  taxed  to  its  utmost,  and  a  con-.  | 

IVLL  Mmc-Hcrrmann^i  i>nn, ■  »,(;.  .  .  i.  tract  is  just  let  for  the  construction  of  a  ' 

111  I  The  Mtitifiin,  (I»  /  .  ‘’■""new  building,  to  cost  $60,(H)0,  in  the  south  i 

111  I  -  1  the  Slave  Ci-psmlofthe  town,  while  another,  to  cost  $30,- 

ws-ii^  earn  KK),  is  going  up  in  the  north  division.  Both] 

SPECIAL  MATTImt’c’o  s-ill  lie  ready  for  occupancy,  doubtless,  by  i 

WEDNP'.^'nAV-  A^T^  ^  die  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  df 

w  ji,ujnl^DAY  and  SATUKDAVSC'”'®®  *iho  schools  are  under  the  general  ' 

-  iuiiorvisiim  of  tlie  city  department  of  edu-  I 

Next  Sundav  Mav  R  ration,  but  that  august  body  has  wisely  re- 

_  •^’  -’■“J'  fraiiied  from  radical  changes.  Perhaps 

Performance  of  some  of  the  alterations  they  have  made 
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No  one  heed  fear  the  high  mortalitv  rate 

I  . — at  I’ullmaii.  The  death  rate  is  10  in  the 

IJCl  I  I  S'thousanU  of  population,  while  the  average 

wth  Am(4i‘lean  cities  is  22.  And  there  is  goSd 

ns  proBemci  forever  kIi'n 1“  d  place  whore  good  air, 
Thealer.  New  Yijrk  (lily  "‘e  Geriiin.  t  ,  jmre  fvatcr  and  perfect  drainage  are  at  all 

^  Sale  of  Seat(  Qpuim  TUiirsiiay.  Afav  times  insured  there  is  little  of  sickness  to 

■  -  .  bo  expected.  The  wlole  place  maintains 

- -  rjBAWj.  ..  .  but  five  physicians,  and  each  of  them  do- 

Uou-at  rives  a  poi  tion  of  his  income  from  the  gen- 

u  T  K  eral  practice  outside  of  PuUmau. 

nosGog  91])  jo  SS33  nc  tiit  ticcasionally  a  ripiiJe  of  comedy  creeps 

. 


u  .ijj  inuo^i  J9.13  JliX  Down  to  the  east  of  the  place,  near  the  lake 
1M.0.SM 

>13aM  ^SBT  PUB  pU003Qf|  customed  to  life  in  larger  cities,  and  they 
^  <-7  I  had  learned  that  whenever  a  house  was 

I|l6i  lllidil  'AimiillS  DHliiNJWKOS  Hi  frijjfth”  fVa-ments’^'‘°^  hrowood 

COMPAXV  CLOSED  IX  .Vl'iv  VORKf, AST  .MGHT'  A  little  house,  perhaps  20  by  40  feet,  was 
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I  in  the  way  of  the  men  at  tho  street  car  fac¬ 
tory,  and  it  was  ordered  torn  down.  At  11 
o’clock  in  tlio  morning  tlie  workmen  went 
at  it,  ripping  off  tho  boards  and  scooping . 
tlic  shingles  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  one 
frame  liullding  in  the  place.  The  women 
and  children  came  in  flocks  from  the  houses 
and  swarmed  about  the  falling  timbers  of 
timt  old  building.  As  fast  as  Ixiards  and 
beams  were  wrenclied  from  their  resting 
places  the  people  had  tliem,  and  tlioy  car¬ 
ried  tiiem  away  aa  ants  carry  away  tho 
separate  grains  of  a  lump  of  excellent 
sugar.  And  .at  about  G  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  tliere  was  not  a  scrap  of  lumber  to  be 
seen  on  tlie  ground.  Tlio  house  had  disap- 
IJearcd  utterly. 

Hut  l.lfe  Is  Only  a  Larger  Cage. 

Another  fragment  of  comedy,  which  had 
In  it  the  unfortunate  eleniont  of  a  tragedy»^i 
so  far  as  the  chief  actor  was  concerned,  oo-' ' 
curred  when  a  strange  man  came  along  a 
little  while  ago  and  took  possession  of  one 
of  tlie  handsome  new  houses  which  have 
been  built  about  tho  new  market  square. 
He  closed  and  locked  all  the  doors  of  the 
place,  took  a  broom,  and  commenced  to 
clean  and  tidy  the  place.  He  leaned  from 
the  upixtr  windows,  and  declared  ho  had 
Itoiight  the  place  from  Mr.  Pullman,  and 
tliat  lio  meant  to  live  in  it.  He  remained 
tliere  all  day,  resisting  eiTorts  to  dislodge 
him,  and  vchenientiy  declaring  that  It  was 
his  house  and  his  castle.  But  ho  was  taken 
away  at  last,  and  tlie  title  he  had  not  ao- 
(juired  was  invested  in  another  tenant. 

As  has  been  said;  tvorkmon  at  Pullman 
live  in  a  gilded  cage.  But,  if  ono  reasons  a 
moment,  ono  concliidos  that  wo  all  live  in 
cages  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  man  who 
must  work  by  the  flay  for  a  living  has  a 
good  deal  of  a  cage  about  him,  at  the  best. 
In  the  city  that  cage  is  a  distressfully  rusty 
and  ill  am’olling  Inelosure,  with  litter  about 
it  which  lie  neither  deposited  nor  can  re¬ 
move.  Ho  cannot  got  out  of  it  without  also 
getting  out  of  his  situation— his  one  means 
of  maintaining  life.  All  the  difference  is 
that  at  I’ullman  he  has  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  his  unpleasant  surroundings  removed, 
while  .all  that  makes  for  his  prosperity  and 
liappincss  Is  retained. 


TENTILATIOX  OP  PASSE>OER  CABS. 

BY  JAMES  P.  HOBART. 


THE  DE  KAXB  SYSTEM. 


top  of  the  cnr  like  corniceA.  and  discharge  the  air 
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“rSK.”' 


I  which  are  under  direct  control  of  tiie  passengers, 
thus  enabling  each  indiTiduai  to  reguiate  the  heat 
and  air  to  suit  him  or  herself. 

a  representation  of  the  princiuies 


hinged  sash  to  each  window  in  the  cnr,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  appeareii  in  the  iast  issue  of  this 
Tentilntinn  in  nan  joiiriial.  The  principle  of  the  device  is,  that  the 
pro  ihly  tile  Cob  «««'>  mooted  at  top  and  bottom,  so 

nronaniy  tin.  uoi  thrown  outward 

at  wiil,  far  enough  to  give  an  oiieiiing  of  2  inches 
iieyotid  the  window  casing.  Either  side  of  the  sash 
may  be  pushed  out.  or  the  whoie  sash  may  be 
thrust  out  clear  of  tlie  woodwork,  leaving  a  2-ineh 
opening  ncnriy  ali  around  the  window. 

A  locking  lever  extends  along  each  side  of  the 
above  the  windows,  and  by  nieniis  of  this  lever 
sashes  may  be  so  locked  from  the  end  of  the 
that  only  tlic  rear  side  of  each  window  <-ati  be 
opened  by  the  passengers,  who  have  their  window 
'’cntilatiou  thus  under  individual  control. 


Among  the  “systems”  of  ( 
and  patented,  the  beat  known  are  proliahly  tlie  Col¬ 
lins.  Creamer,  DeKiilb,  Hughes.  Hutchins.  Knapp, 

McLeod.  Palmer.  Panconst,  Pullman  and  Thomas; 
also  various  “  window  "  and  “  roof  ”  ventilators. 

THE  COLLINS  SYSTEM. 

The  Collins  system  makes  use  of  a  “  hot  air 
tender,”  or  utilizes  a  part  of  the  baggage  car  for 
that  purpose.  A  fan-blower  is  driven  either  from  . 

,  the  cnr  axle  or  by  an  indepeiident  engine  ami  forces  the  sashes 
i  fresh  air  through  a  heater  and  thence  into  the  cars,  esr  that  only  tlie 


regulators,  dampers,  t 
the  vitiated  air  from 
and  other  necessary  ( 


:  through  stand-iiipes 


volved,  rather  than  a  detail  illustration.  At  each  secure  n 


THE  DECK  SASH  SYSTEM. 
For  many  years  some  of  the  most  en 
railroads  in  the  country  have  made  i 


end  of  the  car  large  registers  a 


by  the  “  deck  sash  s 


FIG.  4.-rALMBIt’S  SYSTEM. 


FIG.  1.— COLLINS’  SYSTEM  OF  CAR  VENTILATION. 


heads  ”  are  provided  to  make  the  removal  of  tke 
air  positive  and  exiiedilious.  The  arrangemi  •••' 
above  described  is  supplemented  in  tlie  case  '> 
sleeping  curs  by  a  nniiilier  of  stand-pipes  triaiigu  ('a 
in  cross-section,  liaving  an  opening  at  tlie  top  c,  o 
cculed  by  a  Uoral  or  other  design.  Tlicse  pipes  cot. 
nect  with  a  trunk  pipe  riinuitig  along  the  floor  < 
the  side  of  the  car  and  connected  to  the  iiiain  statid- 
pipe  in  the  closet.  A  complete  description  of  this 
system  was  published  in  thts  journal  for  December, 
185*2. 

THE  HU'TCHINS  SYSTEM. 

This  uieiltod  of  v 
vented  and  pateiitc  , 
sigiKsI  to  send  pure,  fresli.  cool  air  through  tlie  ci.. 
without  creating  any  draft  in  the  cars,  and  also  to 
be  under  full  <;oiitrol  of  conductor.  'I'lie  cars  bp- 
supplied  with  perpendicular  ventilating  pipes  which 
extetid  from  near  the  floor  out  at  top  of  cnr,  which 
serve  to  draw  the  cold  and  foul  air  from  the  bot- 
of  tile  car.  Every  .si-at  in  the  car  is  supplied 


|call^  ejector  registers,  and  are  connected  to  “system”  consists  merely  of  hinging  or  pivoting 
|Conduit8  whtch  carry  off  the  foul  air,  taking  it  from  the  small  sash  in  the  sides  of  the  "  deck,”  or  “  nioii 
-  shown.  The  injector  registers  admit  tor  ”  roof. 

o...  ....,1  1  ^  .j  There  ar<'  two  ways  of  mounting  the  sash;  h 


the  floor,  as  suown.  j.ne  injector  registers  ai 

beat  from  the  hot  air  tender  and  are  located _  _  _ _ 

u  X  ,  hinging  at  the  bottom  so  they  open '(lown  and 

*‘*.®  registe^rs  should  ward,  and  by  pivfitiiig  in  middle  of  the  length 

Sint  except  so  far  as  to  afford  sufii-  the  sash  nn<l  by  one  cud  thereof,  so  one  end  of  the 

nt*®"^  ventilation.  The  rear  registers  sash  may  swing  outward.  'J  lie  saslu's  ar< 

^  "hen  it  be-  roiitrolled  liy  a  locking  h>ver  which  inav  be 

coaches®  whllfTh  set  more  heat  into  the  rear  from  either  end  of  the  car.  This  is  a  very  _ 

be^artly  closed*  fora'^time  ‘^^‘’bcbes  should  method  of  veiitilatitig,  and  a  very  tin  comfort  alile 

In  this  system  trains  are  heated,  ventilated,  or 
cooled  when  desired,  and  that,  too,  independent  of 
pe  locomotive  Air  is  admitted  at  the  floor  and  the 
foul  or  vitiated  air  is  drawn  out  also  near  the  floor, 

•It  at  the  rear  of  the  car.  The  heater  in  the  heat 
nder  is  fireproof,  and  so  constructed  that  when¬ 
ever  the  car  18  derailed,  or  capsized,  the  fire  will  be 
instantly  extinguished. 

CREAMER’S  SYSTE.M. 

Two  systems  have  been  worked 
ventor,  IVilliaui  G.  Crea 


ir  tube  through  the  side  of  the  c. .. 
supplied  willi  dampers  and  stop- 
re  under  the  direct  control  of  the 


with  a  fresh 
Elicit  tube  i 

IHissciigcrs. 

THE  KNAPP  METHOD. 

By  this  ••  system,”  mcchnuical  appliances  are 
made  use  of  whereby  all  the  foul  air  is  drawn  dowo- 
I  ....  ward,  being  taken  from  the  floor  of  the  car,  as  il- 

usually  lustrated  liy  Fig.  2,  At  the  same  time,  fri'sh  air 
operateli  >>*  admitted  throtigli  screened  deck  lights  at  the  top 


The  first,  called  "  No. 


FIG.  2.— CREAMER’S  SYSTEM-AIR  INLET  AND  SCREEN. 


iriefly  stated,  it  consists  of  n“doubh“hingod 
deflector  or  scoop  which  is  appliwl  to  two  of  the 
windows  of  a  i^r  (one  on  either  sidi",  at  oppositi- 
ends  thereof.  This  deflector  draws  air  into  the  car 
bloug  through  a  conduit  in  the  angle 
““S  ®‘/^®  beating  pipes  run 

throtigh  this  conduit  and  warm  the  air  which  passes 
into  the  car  through  registers,  of  which  one  is  siip- 
bringing  both  the  heat  and 
seller °ir  ^  directly  within  control  of  each 

shows  the  side  inlet  or  intake.  This  is 
®„f  ®n?^  opening  and  one  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  car  (preferably  at  opposite  cuds).  The 

G^n  'wjth  cai'^tuovin^g  t^ the  right!  '^When'raoGng  cinde"rVad *Ubitui*  Wo’  •*‘'®  ®®®‘‘  *  diameter,  pro- 

in  that  they  work  freely  nnd  close  tight  The  obliv^on^  ashamed  of  his  >vork  and  has  sought  and  from  this  YerticaUuno  branches  extend  in  eacl 

.proper  adjustment  to  suit  external  tempiu-ature  is  direction,  flared  gradually  from  the  vertical  pipe 

made  by  the  set  screws  shown.  By  filling  the  steam  THE  HUGHES  SYSTEM.  until  at  the  extremities  near  the  trucks  they  are 

pipes  with  ice  water  in  summer  the  car  can  be  This  svstem  nn  nnnUM}  xj  i  ***•  s.  t  .  about  twice  the  middle  diameter.  With  the  motion 

nnMii.,  „.d  d,.„.  .„a  cS'/ri  .Prof’S,..; 

and  packed  moss,  into  pipes  which  lead  along  the 


(Continued  on  page  85.) 


y  II  — 
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Ventilation  of  Passenger  I'ars. 

(Continued  from  page  80.) 

With  this  strong  suetion  the  foul  air  is  drawiiJ 
out  of  tho  car.  This  system  is  the  invention  oP 
Charles  Knapp,  of  8t.  Louis.  | 

THB  8VSTEM. 

This  system  makes  use  of  the  motion  of  the  cur 
,to  secure  ventilation,  fresh  air  entering  at  one  end 
I  >i  the  car,  and  foul  air  passing  off  at  the  other, 

.  nrough  openings  in  the  monitor  roof.  X'^ig.  4  gives 
I  in  idea  of  the  arrangement.  The  entire  monitor  on 
IjOp  of  the  car  has  a  surrounding  eliauuel  or  cham- 
iier,  bounded  on  tlie  outer  side  with  tight  glass 
windows,  and  with  wire  screens  on  the  inside. 
I  laving  an  air  space  between  the  windows  to  admit 
ir  into  the  car,  with  an  outlet  to  allow  the  same 
mount  of  air  that  has  become  vitiated  to  pass 
It  of  the  car.  There  is  a  partition  or  diaphragm 


SIDE  FRAMINfX  FOR  STANDARD  PllLLMAN 
SLEEPERS. 

When  railway  cars  had  a  length  of  from  40  to  j 
60  feet  the  side  truss  plank,  ruuning  from  end  to  1 
,j  end  of  the  car,  together  with  the  truss  rods,  were  j 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  vertical  strains  which  I 
,  would  be  brought  to  hear  upon  the  framing.  After-  ' 
'  ward  the  plank  was  found  to  be  too  weak  for  the  ' 
increased  length  of  cars,  though  the  truss  rods  were 
,  screwed  up  until  the  ffhme  was  crowned  to  a  cer- 
.  tain  extent,  but  now  with  our  heavy  sleepers,  such 
as  the  one  which  we  illustrate,  which  is  00  feet 
and  10  inches  oveif  the  end  sills,  it  is  ncce.ssary  that  ' 


Jt  of  the  car.  There  is  a  partition  or  diaphragm  the  framing  should  be  made  exceedingly  strong  ant 
I  .  ennter  of  these  channels,  compelling  the  that  the  bracing  should  be  very  rigid.  With  thesi 

( “'“"K 

I  adicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  diagram.  becomes  increasingly  diiliciilt  and  ex 

The  quantity  of  air  forced  into  the  car  depends  I  pensive.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  splice  noi 
tho  is  ruuning  and  u^n;  „u,y  sills  in  many  instances,  but  employ  £ 

^  no  size  of  openings.  The  speed  of  the  car  and  the'  .  .  ,  ^  ..  . 


'f^SfoW^’eSbiffm  framing  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pullman 

irnisbed  to  its  00  passengers  through  two  openingsi  Palace  Car  Company  for  its  heavy  sleepers.  It 
of  15x6  inches  each.  i  will  be  noticed  that  directly  over  the  truck  centers,  ; 

,  of  also  provided  which  are  „re  located  8  feet  back  from  the  end  of  the 

I  of  great  value  when  the  cars  have  stood  m  the  suu  .  ^-i  •  ,  mu  t 

for  hours  ami  then  arc  run  into  the  depots,  to  be  ‘-’ar.  there  is  a  heavy  cantdever  girder.  The  dimen- 
filled  with  passengers,  when  the  temperature’  in  tho  slons  are  not  given  on  the  drawing,  but  the  corn- 
cars  is  often  in  the  nineties.  These  roof  openings  pression  member  of  the  cantilever  struts  is  of  %x3-  , 
^u  he  easily  closed  when  th^trainsmavg^ - ^ 

,  THE  PULLMAN  METHODS  OK  VENTILATION.  1  over  the  top  is  %  X  2</,  inches.  This 

1  his  system,  or  "  lack  of  system,”  consists  chietiy  securely  holds  the  end  of  the  car  and  prevents 

eriarx  I  >•  "■*  »»«'  “I  <■'  «■«  i, 

ar,  upon  the  heads  of  the  passengers,  through  the  '  cantilever  there  is  a  suspension  rod  drooping  down  c 

O'.  “i  “ 

few  other  devices  04  like  kind  and  value,  com- '  a.s  near  the  end  of  the  car  as  possible.  p 

prises  the  contribution  of  this  great  eomnanv  to.  In  additiou  to  the  cantilever  truss  there  is  aC 


igs.  The  speed  of  the  ca 
and  outlets  for  air  detei 
itering  and  leaving  the  i 
t  the  ;l5-mile  speed  of  0 


UTOii,  ^^]y  tj,g  gills  iq  iiiaiiy  instances,  but  employ  a  I 
>  thel  I’tiiciiig  and  framing  made  of  a  built-up  framework.  I 
It  is.  The  framing  which  we  illustrate  shows  the  staud- 


-ansom  at  head  end  of  the  ear.  This,  with  the  ex- 
coption  of  some  roof  ventilation,  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  other  deViees  04  like  kind  and  value,  com- ' 
prises  the  contribution  of  this  great  company  toi, 
car  ventilation.  But  it  is  not  alone.  Many  of  the  1 
greatest  railroads  in  the  country  and  the  man- 
igements  thereof  are  right  with  the  Bullniiin  com¬ 
pany  and  are  fully  us  enterprising. 

'  THE  PANCOAST  SYSTEM. 

Although  not  as  yet  aiiplied  to  passenger  cars, 
.this  system  presents  iutiuite  possibilities.  It  is 
operated  upon  fruit  cars  upon  long  hauls— from 
Ih'lorida  to  New  York  and  Boston,  etc.,  ami  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  ventilate  by  causing  the  movement  of 


a  circulation  through  the  perishable  contents  of  the 

It  is  a  double  ^ell  car,  with  the  exhaust  ap¬ 
paratus  entirely  above,  and  the  inlet  apparatus  en¬ 
tirely  below  the  load,  and  both  furnished  with 
lampcr  doors  which  are  opened  and  closed  to  suit 
-he  weather. 

“WINDOW"  VENTILATION. 

On  some  roads  duriug  the  summer  months,  this 
“  system,”  viz.,  open  windows,  is  the  best  ever 
tried,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  only  one.  True,  dirt, 
dust  and  cinders  are  thrown  into  the  car  but  air 
comes  in  also,  and  air  the  passengers  must  have,  or 
suffocate.  Mostly  all  of  the  “  roof-ventilated  ”  cars 
do  not  sufficiently  change  the  air  in  hot  weather  to 
make  existence  comfortable  therein  without  open¬ 
ing  the  windows. 

BOOK  VENTILATORS. 


and  thus  keep  up  yellow  pine  for  the  sid^ sills.  The  s: 


There  are  many  ventilators  to  be  classed  under  ^t^ework  at  that 
this  head,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tho  Hard  wood  is  used  for  the  roof  members  and  the 
“  Globe,"  “  Torpedo,"  “  Hammett  ”  ami  “  Star,”  extension  of  tlie  bonnet  is  thoroughly  braced  by 
also  the  “  Wolpert,”  the  latter  a  German  appli-  iron  rods. 

•<  r  r"«~"  »  ™"«on 

In  principle,  these  ventilators  are  all  alike;  they  well  known,  and  this  illustration  of  the  framing  I 
all  work  by  the  partial  vacuum  created  by  the  will  be  interesting  to  car  builders  as  showing  the 
?o"IXust  Z  r"ouV"™f  ^'.e  Ta'r*"to' whrt'  which  these  results  are  obtained.  | 

ventilator  is  attached.  Although  good  as  far  as 
they  go.  these  appliances  do  noL  solve  tho  problem 
of  ventilation. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  completing  this  series  of  papers  upon  car; 

-entilation,  no  more  fitting  finale  con  be  found  I 
han  to  commit  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
ho  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  with  the 
charge  to  authorize  and  conduct  practical  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  until  the  best  method  of  venti¬ 
lation  shall  have  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  d  ,ubt.  , 

It  is  a  duty  this  body  of  intelligent  and  repre-  /I  /  /D 

»ntative  men  owes  to  mankind.  They  have  done  /  ^  A  //-k  ^ 

inch  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  life  and  limbs  of  /  /JL^JL  ^  ^  ' 

ailrond  passengers.  It  is  now  their  further  duly  to  ^  ^  _  / 

ccure  the  henlth  and  physical  comfort  of  the  I 
raveling  public  who  must  travel,  and  who  must  ■  (  / 

ravel  in  coaches  wherein  tho  railway  officials  of  ,  v 

ilgh  degree  will  not  coiidcscciid  to  confine  them- 
elves,  or  to  even  enter  unless  by  force  of  circum- 
tances.  _ 


•I 

Lt- . 

1'  >■  j'lji,.  Hj 

r'K"’!] 

1 

In  additiou  to  the  cantilever  truss  there  is  aE 
scries  of  framing  composed  of  suspension  rods  and|g 
tension  bars,  which  carry  the  strains  back  to  the'g 
center  of  the  truck.  These  are  clearly  shown  in' 
the  engraving.  Just  below  the  window  rail  lhero|§ 
is  a  continuous  filling  of  white  wood  1%  inchesi>o 
thick.  The  window  brace  rods  are  %  inch  diam-^ 
etcr.  The  tniss  plank  is  of  Norway  pine  2t4xllMi,5 
inches,  as  marked.  Ash  is  used  for  AV-braces,  ancljS 


car  are  also  of  ash.  It  will  be  noticed  that  between  jo 
the  window  posts  there  is  a  filling  of  white  wood;p» 
this  is  %  incli  thick  and  is  held  by  furring  of 
inch  yellow  pine  or  white  wood.  All  the  ash  usedj^ 
in  tlie  framing  is  second-growth  timber.  0 

Tlio  cross-section  of  the  car  shows  the  construe- 
tioii  of  the  frame  very  clearly  and  the  main  dimen-^ 
sions  are  given  upon  the  engraving.  Tho  side  framiw 
ing  is  also  liraced  so  that  there  is  a  corapressioii^ 
memlicr  coining  down  just  over  tlie  truss  rod  struts,  j 
Of  the  upper  deck  there  is  little  to  lie  said.  It  is  b 
tho  standard  framing  which  is  used  on  the  I’ull-  \ 
man  sleepers,  and  lias  been  very  widely  imitated  on  ('• 
other  cars.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  cor-i 
ner  block  by  each  post  and  carline  forming  strong 


zitlilfifi; 


C*  riL:\n!  ifoTM,  oyB'UEKi.  .  -—N-  ^  X  '  ' 

Without  donbt  tli0  Juinflsomest  traiin’  THF  I  FWi*i 
■t  evef  pulled  into  th!b  I'nion  Uepot 
seaed  tfirouKh  here  j’eelenlay  inoniiii};. 

Itwas’made  up  of  Pullfmm  cars  exclusive-  Tliia  iijveiitioi 

h’,  aud  went  through  on  ' the  Pan  llan-  «nil  2,  providei 


y  /ry^ 


The  elegant  train  was  tliu  special  con¬ 
veying  the  hotel  men  of  New  York  Citv 
to  the  animal  convention  of  the  Hotel 
Men’s  Mutual  Henutit  Association  at  Den¬ 
ver.  It  tnivels  from  Xew  York  toCdiicago 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Jyines,  aud  from 
thereto  Denver  over  the  Santa  Fe  Itoute, 
and  is  in  tho  personal  charge  of  Sam  (lar- 
peater,  Henernl  Kasteru  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  PeniiRvlvania  I.iues,  and  FI.  F’. 
Burnett,  (ieueral  Fiastern  Ilissenger 
Agent  of  tho  Santa.  Fe.  Tho  party  com- 

Crised  8.5  New  York  hotel  men,  iit  the 
ead  of  whom  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Jaetjues,  of 
tho  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  who  is  President, 
of  the  national  association,  and  .Mr. 
Charles  F'.  Lnrzelere,  editor  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Hotel  Keporter. 

The  train,  which  is  an  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Pullman  train  that  was  on  o.x- 
hibition  atthe  World’s  F'air,  is  made  up 
of  a  combination  baggage,  library  anil 
tonsorial  cur,  a  dining  cur,  throe  slpepens 
and  an  observation  car.  The  tonsorial 
feature  comiirisc.s  not  only  a  barber  shop, 
but  a  set  of  hath  rooms,  and  the  whole 
train  is  indeed  a  palace  liotei  on 
wheels.  Every  one  know.-;  what  tho  * 
train  is  who  visited  the  WorM's  F'air.  Itj 
arrived  liere  at  7  diO  o’clock  yesterday' 
morning  and  half  an  hour  later  was  roll¬ 
ing  away  again  on  its  journev. 

.  At  Chicago  tlie  parly  will  Tbe  joined  by 


THE  LEWl.S  SYSTE.M  OF  ELKCTlTlt:  TRAIN 
liohtlm;.  ' 

..„V‘o  "‘'■’••‘Uthin,  n«  very  clearly  shown  in  F'igs,  J 
anci  provideH  a  way  uf  couuectiutf  a  (lyiiumu 
"ithout  the  use  of  l.elts 
.or  sprocket  wheels.  1  he  eoiiiiectioii  is  made  liv  a 
douhle  uuiversal  joint  or  couiiling,  the  connection 
lietueeii  the  iiarls  of  the  coupling  heing  aiitomiiti- 
|eally  adjustable  in  length  to  meet  the  varying  con-* 
iditinns.  By  this  means  the  fixed  relative  conditions 
lot  tile  parts  arc  maintained  iiiid  tire  tituifrected  bv 

bo^r';;''';7!hc‘'tnudr‘ 

Another  part  of  the  invenlion  relates  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  combmatioii  of  devices  for  keeping  the  charg- 
lof-B  hnttery  constant,  de- 

spi.e  changes  in  the  speed  of  tho  car.  , 

oenln7B°/'>‘;i '  “''.‘‘"'I*'  n'mlc  to  Com¬ 

pensate  tor  the  varying  speed  of  the  ear  by  varving' 
the  ivsistaiiee  in  a  shun;  field  eireuit  from  ‘  the 
armiUure  by  devices  responsive  to  the  ehaitges  in 

aeeompnnying 

«h  >t,  I  ?  ■  voltage  of  the  terminal 

whirh  U*af!s  to  tho  Klmnt  tiolM. 

This  invention  eonsists  in  eomhinintj  with  tli* 
nne'"' «  Rcpanitely  excited  field  or' 
one  wliieh  is  constant  despite  changes  of  axle 
fPT  ’  purpose  excited  by  a  shunt, 

fi-om  the_storage  battery  around  the  translating 
devices  supplied  tlicrefroni  on  the  ear  and  a  variable 
resistance  on  the  main  cirenit  from  the  armature  or, 

,  similar  device  tor  adjusting  the  charging  current* 

'  from  tin*  armaturo  revolving;  in  a  con¬ 

stant  hchl  so  as  to  keep  tho  oliarKiiiK  current  con- 


has  icaclied  such  point  Ihiit  the  hrmiitiire  wil 
snHieient  voltage  to  charge  the  battery.  'I’h 
1  ciremt  IS  then  closed  by  the  spring  coming  ii 
net  with  the  upper  one  of  the  plates,  the  eii 


<‘irciiit-rA*vorsintf  s 
l.ack. 

If  the  speed  ini 
of  the  dynamo  lie 


r  one  of  the  plates,  the  eji 
It  ■  armature  by  way  of  ih 
through  storage  liattery  ainl 

‘s  so  as  to  raise  the  voltag 
a  predetermined  amount  lit 
I  to  operate  to  cut  down  tli. 
may  he  made  to  provide  ti 


In  this  Ilian  ol  operiition,  a  charging  current  can 
lie  promptly  developed  as  soon  as  the  car  starts, 
winch  cannot  he  the  case  when  the  dynamo  is  sclf- 
cxi'itcd  in  shunt  in  the  old  plan,  while,  moreover,  as 
the  voltage  tyill  vary  directly  as  the  spciM. 

ot  the  ear  increases,  it  . .  a  simple 

the  speed  ot  the  car  iiicreasos.  it  hecotnes  a  simple 
matter  to  proportion  or  adjust  the  resistiinco  during 
eonstfiiction  ot  the  apimnitus  while  iuid,‘r  the  old 
plan  the  adjtistmenl  of  the  same  for  the  Huctuiitiiiiis 
of  speed  is  a  matter  of  trial  necessitating  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  appariiltis  complete. 

In  this  device  the  armature  is  m muted  directlv 
ipoii  the  eouiiter  sliafl.  the  geiiriiig  being  ealcu-' 
laled  o  mnltiply  the  motion  of  the  axle  to  anvl 
di'sired  extent.  ‘  | 

,  rite  l(M-ation  of  the  speed-mnlliplving  gear  is  on 
the  car  hetween  the  connecting  shaft  and  dviia- 
mo,  instead  of  upon  the  car  truck  itself  or  nt  .such 
point  that  they  would  imparl  a  multiplied  speeil 
Ihrongh  the  ttidym-snl  joint  and  telescoping  sleeve 
or  shaft.  By  this  means  it  is  perfictly  practicnhl- 
,'h  JcHiiw'i'  ^  I  *  ''".•'■‘''•’‘■■‘I  jnuit  nnd  extensible  shaft 
de.sori bed,  which  it  wotdd  not  he  iiracticiihle  to  use 

of*the*  svst^'m  '**  ^  "'*^  *^''*'*'  *^'‘'”*‘'**  other  end 

F’igs.  1  and  2  .show  the  connections  of  the  dvna- 
mo  and  axle  in  elevation  nnd  in  jihtn.  respectivelv 
The  regulator  halls  seen  in  Fig.  f.  and  inVlett.il  fii 
1  ig.  .1.  are  mat  e  to  o|ienite  a  switch  or  rheostat 
arntngement,  whereliy  ns  the  speed  of  the  car  in¬ 
creases  resistanee  is  cut  into  th,.  eireuit  to  etuializ,. 
the  eiirrent  ilehvered.  no  mntler  wliat  may  be  the 
speed  of  the  dyimtiio. 

su-Hci!‘^''’"mS''  halls  is  located  n  rotary 

swilclt  Mliicli  IS  lightly  fnctioned  to  tlie  .shaft  in 
such  a  inanner  that  no  mutter  which  wiiy  the  car 
nuts  the  .s\vitch  will  operate  to  keep  current  always 
passing  111  the  same  dircotion. 

Ihe  Iigliling  and  power  circuit  is  indcnendcntlv 
connectisl  lo  the  storage  Imttcry  and  stipplic.s  the 
electric  htmiis  or  other  translating  devices  i,,  mul 
tii.le  arc.  or  may  supply  any  other  devices,  as.  for 
jnstnnn\  the  motors  of  vi'utilating  fans  or  electric- 


PnIIina.a  for  President. 

At  the  Midwinter  jitlF  the  other  day 
four  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  met.  They  were  General  Harrison, 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Whttelaw  Reid 
and  Sir  Giorgio  Milord  Pullmano,  Count  of 
Grand  Commander 
the.  Order  of  the  Porter's  Knot.  Syndic 
of  Pullmano.  Prince  of  Chicago.  Duke  of 
Timetable.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
Milord  George  la  the  most  formidable  of 
rte  four.  He  has  the  Italian  vote  solid. 
He  hM  the  colored  vote  solid.  He  wears  i 
&  fiTood  American  chin  beard  to  show  that  1 
toough  rich,  he  Is  not  haughty.  He  has  re¬ 
fused  to  make  a  deal  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  with  a  foreign  Prince.  He  can 
get  the  floating  vote  by  giving  free  trans¬ 
portation  In  hla  sleeper?  and  pirloV^  to 
the  tramps.  It  Is  easy  to  see  what  a  glorl- 
?r2.  I*®  hy  running 

free  vestibule  trains  on  all  tho  railroads 
of  the  ^untry  and  addressing  the  people 
from  the  roof  or  the  cow-catcher.  Hla 
popularity  among  workingmen  would  not  ' 
be  second  to  even  Mr.  Reid's.  What  beau- 
«ful  campaign  symbols  and  badges  little 
Pullman  trains  would  bet  Who  has  a  cast 
of  countenance  more  appropriate  to  a  cam- 
palgm  banner  than  Milord  George  has? 
The  Republicans  had  Wideawake  proces¬ 
sions  In  1860.  They  could  have  Sleeper  pro¬ 
cessions  In  1808.  We  call  the  attention  of 
all  true  Republican  heelers  to  Milord 
George's  leg.  Are  the  omens  auspicious! 
Does  It  quiver  favorably?  Does  It  look 
elastic  and  pullable?  If  .It  does,  all  true 
Itepublioan  heelers  will  soon  be  found  Im¬ 
ploring  Milord  George  by  the  beard  on  his 
chin  and  the  greenback  glitter  of  hla  leg 
to  become  their  chosen  one.— Town  Topics 


Imftery,  ns  shown  ii 
nnl  of  the  field  h 
s  torn  go  hnttiT.v  am 
switch  where  it  is  i 
storage  hattor.v  hy 


ore  clearly  in  Fig.  (i,  one  termi- 
ing  eimneeted  direetlv  to  |h,> 
the  other  to  the  plates  of  the 
irown  into  eonneetion  with  tin- 
a  spring  ns  soon  ns  the  ear 


f  ui,B  W'Tntion  of  the  appariitns  is  ns 

>»  ‘it.rest  the  switeh  opei- 
•’,1  I'-  ^  n  'Vt the  position  shown 
'nil  i’  "f  the  field  from  tho  storage 

bntter.v  Iteing  hrnken  so  that  the  battery  mav  not 
disehargt'  Ihroiigli  tlie  same.  It  will  be  iinderstoo’l 
that  the  separate  exeitntioii  provided  liy  the  eoitnee- 
lion  from  the  storage  liattery  sliown  miglit  lie  pro¬ 
vided  from  any  oilier  source  and  the  switch  oper¬ 
ated  in  llio  same  manner.  One  of  the  charging 
wires  eoiiiiects  directly  with  OTe_pole  of  the  storage 
liattery  and  llie  other  wire  connects  with  tlic  otUer 
, pole  thereof  thruiigli  tlie  variable  resislnnee  or 
I  other  current-controlling  apparatus. 

.-Vs  will  lie  seen  the  ehargiiig  einaiil  is  broken 
as  tile  spring  is  out  of  eontact  with  tho  upper  one 
of  the  scries  of  coutacis  to  which  wire  is  diri'clly 
coiiiiected.  As  soon  as  the  ear  begins  to  move  th.- 
exciter  circuit  is  closcil  hy  a  spring,  hut  tile  main 
circuit  ri-mains  open  until  the  speed  of  the 


niiiform  iiniin  enrreiit  despite  tlie  elninges  in  si 
I  1'  "ill  lie  also  seen  ilnil 

be  held  is  Neparntely  excited  no  lime  is  lost 
oringing  tin-  dynamo  nji  to  Ihe  voltage  ni-i-ess 
tor  elnirging  llie  liattery  as  would  lie  tlie  ense  i 
were  n  selt-exeited  slmnt-wonnd  miieliine. 

llie  lirnslies  ot  tile  iirmntiire  Imv,-  zero  lend 
.Itiinng  tni  rendjnstment  when  tin.  ear  reverses 
run  am  the  dynamo  armature  elmnges  its  ilireet 
<*!  n*v(iliituni. 

Tin-  .system  deserilied  above  is  Ihe  snl.jeet  oi 
patent  reeeiilly  -.^stied  to  Isniie  X.  Lewis,  of  F' 
Uiidswortli,  nnd  n.ssigned  liy  him  to 

Lewis  Elect rie  (  omiiany. 


0 

y 
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PULLMAN  BUILDS  A  CHURCH. 

Chicago  MiUlonaire  Ferpatnates  at  Albion, 
M.  Y.,  UU  Father’s  Uemory. 

Albion.  N.  Y..  May  19.— The  comer-stone  of 
the  Pullman  Memorial  church  was  laid  to-day 
with  Imposing  ceremonies.  The  principal  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Pull¬ 
man  of  Baltimore,  who  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Saxe  of  Rochester.  This  church  edi¬ 
fice  is  the  gift  of  George  M.  Pullman,  the 
Chic^o  mUlionaire,  to  the  Universallst  society 
of  Albion,  and  is  ameted  in  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother,  who  are  both  burled  there. 
Us  estimated  ecost  If  *76,000  and  the  only  re¬ 
quirement  mtee-of  (he  local  society  was  that 
I  it  should  ri^e  *5,000,  which  is  now  Invested, 
and  the  income  of  which  is  forever  pledged 
for  the  mrfutenance  and  repair  of  tho  build¬ 
ing.  ^ 

Mr.  Pullman  wat  for  years  a  resident  ot  Al¬ 
bion,  where  he  followed  the  occupation  of 
raising  and  moving  buildimra.  and  his  first 
decided  sUrt  In  tbe  world  was  secured  when 
he  went  to  Chicago  In  company  with  the  late 
L.  H.  Moore  of  Albion  and  succestfally  raised 
many  of  the  great  business  blocks  of  the  city 
to  the  new  level  of  the  streets.  It  was  a  new 
venture  and  brought  to  him  wealth.  Tho  in¬ 
vention  of  the  palace-car  toUowed. 


the  scheme  was  kipped.  *° 

An  Attempt  to  Ku»U  a  Peculiar  Bill  I 
Through  the  Ohio  Leglalature-A  CIn-  I 
olniiati  Inventor  Tries  to  Bulldoze 
George  M.  Pullman.. 

CoLitMBus,  May  16.-[S;[)ecia/.>-8enator 
laen,  of  Newark,  created  a  sensation  in  the 
Legislature  to-day  when  he  asked  to  have 
"is  bill,  taxing  sleeping  care  and  regulating 
method  of  operating  their  berths,  in¬ 
definitely  postponed.  Mr.  Iden  said  the  bil 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  J.  Plant,  of 
the  jewelry  fh-m  of  A.  &  J.  Plant,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  tVithout  any  understanding  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  save  those  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  surface,  he  had  introduced  it 
iV  ^h'th.  He  bad  recently  learned  that 
the  bill  was  in  the  interest  of  a  patent  lad- 
aer  for  use  in  sleeping  cars.  Mr.  Plaut,  the  ' 
eentleman  who  had  requested  him  to  intro- 
dUTO  the  bill,  was  the  Inventorof  the  ladder,  • 
and  desired  by  means  of  the  bill  to  force  t 
George  M.  Pullman  to  purchase  the  inven-  f 

Mr.  Iden  said  that  having  made  this  dis-  r' 
covery  he  desired  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
bilb  While  he  was  talking,  Mr.  Iden  held 
m  his  hand  a  large  roll  of  manuscript,  which 
M  explained  consisted  of  letters  from  Mr. 

Plaut  to  Mr.  Pullman  making  propositions 
for  the  sale  of  the  invention,  threatening  to 
STCure  the  passage  of  legislation  inimic^  to 
j  Bleeping  car  Interests  and  inclosing  circulars 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  if  Mr.  Pullman  did  not  come  to 
terms. 

The  letters  were  in  manuscript,  written  on 
the  firm  letter  head  of  A.  &  J.  Plaut.  They 
conteined  threats  to  carry  the  affair  to  the 
j^^latures  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
if  Mr.  Pullman  did  not  purchase  the  inven- 
I  tion,  and  asserted  that  the  writer  had  means 
I  of  securing  the  passage  of  bills  in  those  •, 
Legislatures  which  would  not  fail  him. 

I  Mr.  Iden's  request  that  the  bill  be  indefin¬ 
itely  postponed  w  as  granted. 


TRIES  HARD  TO  KILL. 

OOLOEED  POETER  SHOOTS  AT  ATTOR¬ 
NEY  L.  E.  M’PHEESON. 

lu  Uls  Office  In  the  Pullman  Building  Two 

sel  of  the  Company  by  Charles  .1.  Felix—  ' 
Both  Strike  the  Desk  of  the  Bun  for 
Whom  the  Bullets  Wore  Intenilml— The 
Trouble  Itesnlts  from  n  Difl’erence  Over 
Personal  Damages. 

Charles  J.  Felix,  a  colored  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porter,  attempted  to  kill  L.  E.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  assistant  general  counsel  for  the 
Pullman  I^alace  Car  company,  at  the  latter's 
office,  nit!  Pullman  Building,  at  4  o'clock 
yesterday  nfternpon.  Two  shots  were  tired, 
neither  of  which  took  effect.  Immediately 
after  Jjie  shooting  Officer  . I iime.s  Knapp  dis- 
arnietPF'elix  and  placed  him  under  arrest. 
There  were  in  tho  room  at  the  time  of  tlio 
shooting  L.  K.  McPherson,  MissKittie  O'lion- 
nel,  stenograplier,  who  narrowly  escaped  be¬ 
ing  hit,  L.  S.  Hungerford,  chief  clerk,  .1.  E,| 
Boy.s,  stenographer,  and  Albert  Lorenz.  | 
In  an  inner  room  of  tho  office  were  Johiij 
S.  Bunnells,  general  coun.sel  for  tho 
company:  F.  Kankin,  assistant  general 

counsel,  and  \V.  B.  I'ettitI,  legal  adjuster  for. 
the  company.  .... 

I  I'ho  shooting  was  the  result  of  u  disputoj 
over  a  claim  for  Uaiuuge.s  which  Felix  hudi 
against  the  company.  Fob.  «  Felix  was  in- 
I  jured  by  tlie  spreading  of  a  step  ladder  while 
1  he  was  trying  to  light  u  lamp.  Ho  was 
seriously  injured  and  was  laid  up  for  over, 
a  month.  Ten  days  ago  tho  amount  of 
damages  was  agreed  upbn  between  Felix  and 
Mr  McPherson.  In  the  agreement  tho  strap  I 
which  held  the  stop  ladder  togoUier,  wliich  ' 
1  pelix  alleges  was  defective  and  which  was 
I  held  by  him  as  evidence,  was  to  be  tqtued  over 


'  to  the  company.  lesteruay  afternoon  Felix 
called  at  the  Pullman  office  to  adjust  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  brought  tho  strap.  Mr.  McPherson 
secured  pos.scs8iun  of  the  strap.  A  disagree¬ 
ment  then  arose  as  to  tho  amount  to  bo  paid, 
and  Felix  demanded  tho  return  of  the  strap. 
The  attorney  declined  to  give  it  up  and 
Blartod  to  put  it  in  a  drawer  in  Ids  desk. 

Felix  Fires  Two  .Shots. 

As  lio  turned  his  hack  Feli.{  suddenly 
jumped  up  and  shouted,  “  1  will  have  that 
strap,"  and,  at  tho  same  time  drawing  a  re¬ 
volver,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  tired  two 
shots  at  Mr.  McPherson,  both  of  them  lodg.  ' 

I  ing  in  the  desk  at  which  be  was  sitting.  Air. 

McPherson  dodged  and  started  to  run  when 
i  Iho  infuriated  porter  again  leveled  the 
weapon  at  him.  but  this  time  it 
;  failed  to  work.  By  this  time  every  one  had 
escaped  from  tho  room  and  Felix  was  left 
alone.  At  the  second  shot  Felix  held  the  pistol 
with  both  hands  to  steady  his  aim,  but  in  his 
excitement  he  put  two  lingers  over  tho  muz¬ 
zle  of  the  gun.  The  liullet  passed  between 
them,  tearing  away  a  portion  of  each  linger. 
When  he  saw  his  intended  victim  hud  es¬ 
caped  he  coolly  turned  and  began  dressing 
his  finger,  and  a  minute  later  was  placed  im- 
lier  arrest  by  Officer  Knapp. 

The  shooting  caused  the  most  intense  ex- 
eilemont  in  the  room  and  in  tho  biiildmg. 
Tlie  dense  smoko  tilled  the  room  and  obscured 
Ihoseeuo.  At  the  first  shot  every  one  aturted 
to  rush  from  the  room.  At  the  second 
shot  it  becaiuo  a  panic  and  tlio  seri'ams  of  ‘ 
Miss  (rConnol,  the  stenographer,  who  was  | 
directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  was  mingled  with  , 
the  shouts  of  the  men.  Mr.  MeT'herson  run 
into  Mr.  Bunnell’s  room  and  closed  and  I 
locked  tlio  door.  To  make  tlie  ^loaghold  ' 
safer  with  tlie  nssistnneo  of  Mr.  Bunnells  he 
placed  eliairs  and  ottieo  furniture  against  tho 
door.  Tho  report  of  tho  shuts  was  lieurd 
throughout  tlie  building  and  inside  of  a 
minute  a  hundred  people  crowded  about  the 
scene  of  the  sliuoling.  Not  until 
Felix  hud  been  disarmed  and  hand¬ 
cuffed  did  the  terrified  dorks  and 
attorneys  consent  to  return  to  the 
room.  Then  Mr.  Mcl’herson  accompanied 
the  officer  and  prisoner  to  tho  police  station, 
where  a  charge  of  attempted  murder  was 
lodged  against  him. 

Believes  Miiriler  XViis  Intended. 

M'hen  seen  at  his  liome,  No.  S.-iS.w  Indiana 
avenue,  last  nlglit  Mr.  JlcPhersoii  related  the' 
events  which  led  up  to  the  shooting.  He  said : 

“  I  am  of  tho  opinion  that  Felix  came  into 
my  office  for  tho  purpose  of  committing  a 
cold-blooded  murder.  He  liad  an  overcoat, 
on  and  tho  revolver  was  in  his  right  pocket.  I, 
did  not  liavo  tlio  remotest  idea  tliat  he 
would  become  violent,  and  when  1  turned  to 
put  the  strap  in  tho  drawer  1  supposed  our 
conversation  was  at  an  end  and  that  he  would 
go  oul.  During  tho  conversation  he  grew 
very  indignant  at  what  he  fancied  was  a 
wrong,  jle  said  1  was  to  understand  that  ho 
was  no  Southern  negro,  but  a  I’arisian  of 
good  birth  and  good  cdueiitlon.  His  con¬ 
versation  certainly  boro  out  tho  statement 
that  lie  liiiit  a  good  edueitliou.  When  ho 
fired  1  realized  that  my  only  safety  lay  in 
tlight,  iiiul  I  got  out  of  range  and  out  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  possible,  lam  saiisfied  had 
he  been  able  to  shoot  again  he  would  have' 
hit  mo  as  1  went  through  the  door  into  Mr. 
KuniiGll's  room.  Miss  O't'onnel  was  directly 
beyond  ino  in  the  line  of  fire  and  I  consider  , 
her  escape  rcimirkablu. 

“•  Felix  lives  in  Oakland,  Cal.  Ten  days  ago  ; 
I  received  an  important  letter  from  his  wife  I 
demanding  ilamages  for  her  hus'oand's  in-  f 
juries.  I  replied  that  v.o  would  arrange  every¬ 
thing  satisfactorily.  Shortly  after  the  receipt 
of  tho  letter  Felix  called  at  my  office  and 
asked  for  a  setlleinent.  1  told  him  wo  wero 
y  under  no  legal  obligations  to  him,  but  ns  he 
had  been  in  tho  employ  of  the  company  for^ 
twelve  years  and  hud  always  proved  trust¬ 
worthy  we  would  pay  him  for  the  time  ho  was 
off'  and  also  i>ay  his  doctor  bill.  Ho  seemed  j 
entirely  satisfied.  Today  when  he  came  up  i 
he  had  n  long  dociiiiiont  which  he  wanted  the  I 
company  to  sign.  It  was  an  agreement  ' 
for  us  to  pay  him  for  his  time  while  off, 
to  pay  his  doctor  bill,  and  guaranteeing  oin- 
ployment  to  him  for  the  rest  of  hts  life.  In¬ 
asmuch  us  Ids  injuries  consisted  of  a  bruised 
arm  anti  leg  .1  considered  the  domnB^  pro- 


fiosterous  and  told  him  so.  During  tlie  ~  0811- 
versntion  ho  hud  handed  over  tho  strap  and 
when  tho  disagreement  arose  he  demanded 
llic  strap  back.  I  told  him  that  it  hclbnged 
J  to  tlio  company  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  it. 
That  was  the  immediate  cause  bf  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  I’ersonnlly  I  have  no  revengeful  feeling 
against  tho  man  and  will  not  press  the  case. 
Tho  Pullman  company  can  do  as  it  pleases 
about  the  matter.” 

Felix  was  taken  before  L’apt.  Hartnett  at 
the  Tlarrison  Street  Station  last  night  and 
que.slioncd  in  regard  to  the  shooting.  He 
said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  shoot  when  he 
drew  tho  revolver  from  his  pocket,  but  in  his 
exeitoment  ho  accidentally  pulled  the  trigger 
and  tho  weapon,  being  seif-aeting,  was  dis¬ 
charged.  As  nvideuco  of  this  he  showed  his 
injured  fingers.  Ho  claimed  such  injury 
would  not  have  occurred  had  he  had  any  in¬ 
tention  of  shooting  at  JlePherson.  Ho  also 
said  th.at  Mr.  Mel’hersoii  had  not  obtained 
the  strap  from  him  by  fair  moans. 


iCAR  PORTER  SHOOTS. 

PULLMAN’S  AGEN-r  DODGES. 


Charles  Felix  Demands  a  Broken  Strap  of 
the  Custodian  -Brings  Ills  Keviilver 
Into  Play  -  Trouble  Starts 

Charles  Felix,  a  Pulluiau  palace-car  porter, 
went  to  the  office  of  Claim  Agent  AlePhcrsoti, 
in  the  Pullman  building,  yesterday  aftcruoun 
to  adjust  a  claim  for  injuries  received  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  McPherson 
was  willing  to  pay  the  porter  the  amount  of 
money  asked  for.  but  he  was  not  wiiiing  to 
sign  for  the  company  a  contract  produced  by 
Felix.  The  paper  reeiled  the  facts  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  and  embodied  an  agreement  by  which 
the  porter  was  to  have  a  life  position.  It  also 
gave  him  the  right  to  select  which  division  of 
the  service  he  should  run  on.  During  the  ar¬ 
gument  both  men  became  angry.  Felix  was 
told  that  if  ho  did  not  want  to  accept  the  , 
terms  offered  be  could  go  to  the  cashier’s  j 
I  office  and  draw  the  salary  that  was  due  him. 

I  He  said  he  would  do  this  and  bring  suit  at  | 
once  against  the  company. 

Before  leaving  he  demanded  that  a  broken 
strap  be  given  him.  'Phis  was  the  strap  that 
parted  while  Felix  was  standing  on  a  step- 
ladder  cleaning  the  upper  lockers  In  his  car. 
causing  him  to  fall  and  injure  himself.  The 
claim  agent  refused  to  surrender  the  property, 
saying  it  belonged  to  the  Pullman  company 
and  Felix  had  no  right  to  it. 

Kail  from  the  Bullets. 

(In  being  refused  the  strap  the  porter  grew 
excited  and  drew  a  revolver  from  one  of  the 
outside  pockets  of  his  overcoat  Before  he 
could  level  the  weapon  at  McPherson  it  was 
discharged,  the  ball  going  through  the  index 
linger  of  Felix’s  hand  and  lodging  in  the  tloor. 
The  claim  agent  sprung  to  his  feet  and  started  ! 
to  run  from  the  room.  As  he  did  so  another 
shot  was  fired.  McPherson  says  he  beard  the 
bullet  whistle  past  his  head.  A  young  woman 
stenographer  who  was  in  the  oltice  screamed 
and  was  trying  to  escape  when  F'elix  told  her 
not  to  be  alarmed,  tliat  he  was  not  trying  to 
hurt  her. 

After  Mr.  McPherson  had  reached  the  next 
room  and  fastened  the  door  behind  him  he  - 
sent  a  messenger  for  a  policeman.  When  the 
latter  arrived  he  found  F'elix  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  room  with  a  torn  handkerchief 
wrapped  around  his  wounded  linger.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  resist  arrest,  and  was  taken  to 
the  central  detail  station,  where  the  revolver 
was  taken  away  from  him.  Two  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  were  empty.  I.ater  ho  was  taken  to  the 
Harrison  street  station. 

Trouble  Over  a  Broken  Strap. 

In  speaking  of  the  affair  Mr.  McPherson 
said  that  when  Felix  came  la  to  see  him  he  did 
not  expect  any  trouble.  “We  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  for  a  while,’’  he  said,  “but  couldn’t 
agree  on  terms.  I  have  had  possessioD  of  the 
broken  strap  for  some  time,  as  it  was  turned  . 
over  to  me  after  tho  accident.  When  Felix 
was  told  to  go  the  cashier  for  the  salary  due  l  , 
him  he  demanded  tho  strap.  I  told  him  he  I 
couldn’t  have  It,  and  ho  drew  a  revolver  and 
fired  at  mo  four  timea.  I  think”  _ — . 


Ptt  fill  lie 


ADDS  TO  HIS  DAMAGES. 

PORTER  FELIX  PROVES  A  POOR  SHOT. 


j  Quiverins:  with  excitement  and  as  nearly 
pale  as  his  antique  oalc  complexion  would 
permit,  Charles  J.  Felix  shot  and  injured  a 
isarved  walnut  desk  in  the  office  of  the  claim 
■  agent  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
^  yesterday  afternoon.  An  instant  later, 
having  apparently  forgotten  that  the  re¬ 
volver  he  was  holding  was  loaded,  Felix 
shot  himself  through  the  left  hand,  per¬ 
mitting  a  great  deal  of  blood  to  stain  the 
■Brussels  carpet  at  his  feet. 

Charles  J.  Felix  for  twelve  years  has 
brushed  coats,  taken  tips,  blacked  boots, 
waked  up  angry  men  at  the  wrong  stations, 
and  combined  all  the  other  vocations  for 
which  the  sleeping  car  porter  Is  Justly 
famous.  He  was  in  the  claim  agent’s  office 
in  the  Pullman  Building  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  for  thern>^>’pose  of  adjusting  an  adult 
grievance. 

About  six  weeks  ago  Felix  climbed  a  lad¬ 
der.  Whether  he  did  it  to  light  a  lamp  or 
get  a  tip  was  not  disclosed.  But  the  leather 
strap  which  kept  the  component  parts  of 
that  ladder  from  straddling  all  the  way 
down  the  aisle  of  the  ca^^^as  treacherous, 
and  the  porter  did  JsSine  tumbling  which 
the  onlookers  described  as  rather  ground 
^han  lofty.  Then  he  retired  to  his  winter 
prilla  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  secured  the  services 
of  eminent  surgeons  and  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
came  convalescent  sallied  forth  with  an  ex¬ 
asperated  soul  to  procure  justice. 

Demands  Pay  for  Daraages. 

Felix  came  directly  to  Chicago  and 
hunted  up  L.  E.  McPherson,  the  claim 
agent  of  the  palace  car  company.  He 
produced  the  leather  strap  that  was 
the  innocent  cause  of  all  his  woe 
and  demanded  redress.  The  terms  of 
settlement  upon  which  Felix  proposed  to  ad¬ 
just  the  matter  included  the  cash  payment 
of  $100  and  a  contract  In  writing  binding 
the  company  to  give  him  employment  for 
life.  The  strap,  as  evidence  of  his  injury, 
and  the  contract,  bespeaking  his  knowledge 
^  a  good  thing  when  he  had  it,  were 
Ktilded  to  Mr.  McPherson. 

T%at  was  about  as  far  as  the  negotiations 
proceeded.  Mr.  McPherson  offered  to  pay 
his  doctor’s  biils  and  full  salary  for  the 
,  time  he  was  hurt.  Felix  declined  with  some  I 
show  of  contempt.  Mr.  McPherson  was  ob-  i 
dnrate.  Then  the  porter  demanded  back 
the  contract  and  that  leather  strap.  The  ‘ 
contract  was  returned  promptly,  but  not  the 
strip  of  leather— the  claim  agent  holding' 
that  it  was  the  property  of  the  corporation. , 

It  thereupon  became  necessary  for  Felix  j 
to  bring  his  artillery  into  action.  He  didn't  I 
want  to  do  it,  because  ho  had  been  educated  I 
«nly  to  carrying  concealed  weapons,  andj 
taking  them  out  of  cover  was  a  process  at. 
once  novel  and  dangerous.  But  his  mind' 
was  made  up.  He  was  angry,  and  ho  felt 
toward  that  strap  as  he  did  toward  tlic  fees' 
he  had  not  received. 

So  with  shaking  hand  Felix  reached  in 
under  his  right  coat  tail,  hauled  forth  along,, 
large  piece  of  Pacific  slope  ordnance  and, 
trained  it  upon  Mr.  McPherson.  The  scene  < 

,  that  followed  wgs  remarkable  less  fur 
grace  than  for  agility.  There  was  a  ste- 
.  nographer  present  who  tried  to  hide  in  the 
typewriter.  A  clerk  in  the  room  crawled 
juder  a  table  and  staved  there.  Mr.  Mc- 


f’ellx  uttered 

lMkod^lke®  1,™°  typewriter  girl 

looked  Uke  some  of  her  own  earlv  work 

un3l?l.«n stlll  heldthe 
the  table 

to  til  1l  scratch  through 


Just  then,  while  all  the  dramatis  pers  once 
were  puncturing  the  air  with  calls  for  help, 
Felix’s  revolver  went  off  again,  followed  by 
a  wild  shriek  of  pain  from  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  porter.  Just  at  this  juncture  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent  Jewett  rushed  into  the 
room,  sprang  upon  the  negro  and  disarmed 
him.  As  the  smoko  cleared  away  it 
was  discovered  that  his  other  hand  had  an 
ugly  wound  in  it  and  that  an  officer  of  the 
law,  appropriately  named  William  Krupp, 
had  entered.  A  few  minutes  later  the  pistol 
reposed  in  the  archives  of  the  desk  sergeant 
at  the  Harrison  street  station  and  Charles 
J.  Felix  was  in  a  cell  beneath.  He  was 
charged  with  carrying  concealed  weapons, 
firing  within  the  city  limits,  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon  and  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  and  was  strongly  suspected,  the  ser¬ 
geant  said,  of  having  violated  the  smoke 
ordinance. 

Felix  is  34  years  old,  was  born  in  flow 
Orleans  and  for  several  years  acted  as  body 
servant  to  men  of  means.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  boih  in  Pullman  cars  anil  in 
foreign  countries,  and  speaks  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Russian  much  better  than  he 
handles  firearms.  He  says  he  is  sorry. 


_  t/- 

HSQSO  SHOOTS  AT  A  PULLMAN  OFFICIAL. 


h"ad  .Sira  ttf 

Intended  to  try  to  prevent  him 

‘;;®t/fX  To‘-r‘“U‘v^  H 

nio^y*  he”  auT' pTllFf  ’bSst  ‘  Feb-  j 

'if®”*  '«•<»“  a  step  ladder  ' 

yCL  a1i»“.ir  r^'o.^'/ed’Si'-:: 

il!Sd'’lie“wamo”°"to'‘k1iow"wb“^^^ 

ff'"'  ^^^’^**<***«on  Aaiu  ho  woulil  maka 


u  fault  of  the  corpoVailon  that  ho 


•sed.  Mr.  McPherson  clalratn^  that  ft 

^e'^ST^evilve"*  li^e^t^aud 


Charles  Felix,  a  colored  sleeping-car 
porter,  attempted  to  kill  L.  E.  McPher¬ 
son,  legal  adjuster  of  the  Pullman' 
Palace  Car  company.  In  his  office 
in  the  Pullman  building  yostei-'^  y 
The  man  fired  one  shot  at  Mr.  MePh-  in 
which  passed  over  his  bead.  At  the  s<.  ud 
attempt  the  revolver  snapped  without  ex¬ 
ploding  the  cartridge.  Felix  tried  to  adjusti 
the  weapon  for  another  shot  when  the  car-' 
tridge  exploded  prematurely,  shooting  off 
one  of  bis  ovrn  fingers.  Assjsifant-General 
Buperlnfendent  Jewett  entered  the  room 
and,  springing  upon  the  negro,  wrenched 
the  revolver  from  bis’griup.  Poliponien  were 
summoned  and  overpowered  the  n'S^ro,  who 
was  about  to  renew  bis  assault  With  a  chair. 
Mr.  McPherson  said  that  Felix  had  an  idea 
that  the  company  intended  to  try  to  prevent 
him  from  bringing  a  damage  suit  and  that 


porter  who  attempted  to  shojt  L.  T'.  MePher- 
cobusel  for  the  Pullman 
eompanv.  in  the  Pullman  BulUliu,-  Weiliiestl-iv 
afternoon.  The  prisoner  was  brought  ociore 
Justice  Bradwell  and  held  to  the  Criminal 


m  ine  snooting  testified  against  Felix.  The 
story  of  the  mi.shap  in  the  car,  by  which  Felix 
was  Injured,  and  the  dlfflaulty  over  the  strap  of 
hoariedlfem'^’*!?,**  fo'lie«hootlng,were*re- 
all  I'’ellJM*nfessed  to 

nl,  shcotlqg,  but  said  he  had 

Citirt  Si  “"t..*®  kill  the  attijSey,  He  was  ex- 
frl^hion®  M  therevolver  only  to 

was  accidentally 
car^WnfeoncHslt,?''®''*’'®®  disorderly  conduoL 
thrcttv*um^f  weai)on.s.  and  shooting  within 
the  mlin”  *  *1f®  dismissed  by  the  court  and 


rOEMEB  CHICAGOAN  A  DEFENDANT. 

William  H.  Fry  Sued  for  820,000  Bread 
^  of  Promise  Vaniages. 


FEUX  INTENDED  TO  KILL. 


adjuster  of  the  Pullmai 
his  office  on  the  tbl 
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New  Havex,  Conn.,  May  31.— Spcrtnl  Trl«- 
gram. — A  breach  of  promlsa  suit  for  ?30,(iOO 
damages,  which  promise.s  to  bring  out 
sumo  sensational  and  interesting  evidence 
was  begun  in  the  Superior  Court 
this  morning  before  Judge  Prentice. 
The  case  Is  tliat  of  Miss  Belle 
Rodgers  against  William  H.  ,Fry,  general 
superintendent  of  the  car  department  of 
the  New  York,  New  Uavoii  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  Fry  has  been  in  New  Haven  for 
four  years.  Previously  he  held  a  lilgh  po- 
.sition  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Cora- 
j>any  in  Cliicttgo.  Accortlibg  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  out  today,  .Fry  beeaiiic  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Miss  Rodgers  in  Chicago. 
Miss  Rodgers  is  a  Iiandsomc  woman, 
and  she  says  that  she  has  lived 
in  Chicago,  Fort  Scott,  Racine,  Kansas  City, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  Now  Y'ork  city.  A 
large  amount  of  correspondence  was  intro¬ 
duced,  in  which  Mr.  Fry  had  addressed  the 
plaintiff  in  endearing  terms,  and  she  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  proposal  of  marriage  was 
made  in  February,  1803.  It  was  also  brought 
out  in  evidence  that  Fry's  present  salary  is 
*4,800  a  year.  ' 


[From  Cliicago  Tribune,  May  10, 1801 .  ] 
PRESIDENT  PULLMAN'S  STATEMENT. 

A  committee  of  thirty  put  in  the  time 
from  2  p.  m.  until  6  talking  over  the 
situation  with  Vice-President  Wickes. 
All  the  grievances,  big  and  little,  but 
principally  little,  such  as  petty  difficul¬ 
ties  with  foremen  that  the  committee 
could  recall,  were  laid  before  Mr. 
Wickes,  who  assured  the  men  they 
would  all  be  investigated  thoroughly 
and  impartially.  He  assured  them  the 
management  desired  it  understood  that 
every  employe  was  at  liberty  to  come 
to  the  office  at  any  time  with  any  griev¬ 
ance,  and  that  it  would  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  He  will  go  to  Pullman  to-day  to 
begin  the  investigation.  George  M. 
Pullman,  the  President,  appeared  in  the 
crowded  room  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  men.  He  talked  at  some  length, 
telling  them  why,  it  was  impossible  to 
grant  them  an  increase  in  wages.  He 
said: 

“  At  the  commencement  of  the  very 
serious  depression  last  year,  we 
were  employing  at  Pullman  5,816  men 
and  paying  out  in  wages  there 
8305,000  a  month.  Negotiations  that 
were  then  pending  for  new  work  were 
stopped,  orders  were  canceled,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  lay  off,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  large  number  of  men  in  every 
department,  so  that  by  Nov.  I,  1893, 
there  were  only  about  2,000  men  in  all 
departments,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
normal  number.  I  realized  the  neces¬ 
sity  fur  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
to  procure  work  immediately,  or  there 
would  be  great  embarrassment  among 
not  only 'the  employes  and  their  families 
at  Pullman,  but  also  to  people  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  including  be¬ 
tween  800  and  900  Puilman  employes 
who  had  purchased  homes  and  to  whom 
employment  was  actually  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  complete  their  pay¬ 
ments. 

Increaud  th«  Dumber  of  Hen. 

“  I  canvassed  the  matter  thoroughly 
with  the  manager  of  the  works,  and 
instructed  him  to  assure  the  men  that 
the  company  would  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  meet  competition  which  was 
sure  to  occur  because  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  large  car  manufacturers  that 
were  in  the  same  condition  and  that 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  their 
men  employed.  I  knew  that  if  there 
was  any  work  to  be  let  bids  would  be 
made  upon  a  basis  much  lower  than 
ever  known  before.  The  result  of  this 
discussion  was  a  revision  in  piece-work 
prices,  which  I  understo<*dtobe  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  men  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Under  these  conditions 
and  with  lower  prices  upon  all  materials 
I  personally  undertook  the  work  of  at¬ 
tending  the  lettings  of  cars,  and  by 
making  lower  bids  than  other  manufac¬ 
turers  secured  work  enough  to  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  ouf  force  from  2,200  up  to 
about  4,300,  which  was  the  number 
employed  according  to  the  last  month’s 
payrolls. 

“This  result  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  merely  by  reduction  in  wages, 
but  thecompany  has  borne  its  full  share 


by  eliminating  from  its  estimates  the 
use  of  capital  and  machinery,  and  in 
many  cases  going  below  that  and  tak¬ 
ing  work  at  considerable  loss,  notably  !, 
the  Long  Island  cars,  which  was  the  . 
tirst  large  order  of  passenger  cars  let 
after  the  great  depression,  and  which 
was  sought  for  by  all  the  car-builders  ' 
in  the  country.  My  anxiety  to  secure 
that  order,  so  as  to  put  as  many  men 
at  work  as  possible,  was  such  that  1 
put  in  a  bid  at  a  considerable  sum  per 
car  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the 
company.  The  stock  cars  built  for  the  . 
Northwestern  road,  and  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  now  under  construction  for  the 
same  company  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
at  least  ®12acar,and  the  twenty-five 
cars  built  for  the  Lake  Street  Elevated 
road  show  a  loss  of  879  a  car.  1  men¬ 
tion  these  so  that  you  may  understand 
what  the  company  has  done  for  the 
mutual  interest,  and  to  secure  for  the 
people  at  Pullman  and  vicinity  the 
benefit  of  the  disbursement  of  the  large 
sums  of  money  involved  in  these 
and  similar  contracts. 

To  BKteiMt  Farther  Benellte.  ' 

“To  further  benefit  the  people  of 
Pullman  and  vicinity  we  concentrated 
all  the  work  that  we  could  command  at 
that  point  by  closing  our  Detroit  shops 
entirely  and  laying  off  a  large  number 
of  men  at  our  other  repair  shops,  and 
gave  to  Pullman  the  repair  of  all 
cars  that  could  be  taken  care  of  there. 

“Also  for  the  further  benefit  of  our 
people  at  Pullman  we  have  carried  on 
quite  a  large  system  of  internal  im¬ 
provements,  having  expended  nearly 
8160,000  since  August  last  in  work 
which  under  normal  conditions  would 
have  been  spread  over  one  or  two  years. 
The  policy  would  be  to  continue  this 
class  of  work  to  as  great  an  extent  as  . 
possible,  provided,  of  course,  the  Pull¬ 
man  men  show  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  situation  by  doing  whatever 
they  can  to  help  themselves  to  tide 
over  the  hard  times,  which  are  so  ser¬ 
iously  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

“There  has  been  some  complaint 
made  about  rents.  As  to  this  1  would 
say  that  the  return  to  this  company  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  Pullman 
tenements  for  the  last  year  and 
the  year  before  was  3  82-100  per 
cent.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
there  is  no  room  for  reduction  under 
these  circumstances.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tenements  in  Pullman  renting 
for  from  86  to  89  a  month,  and  the  ten¬ 
ants  are  relieved  from  the  usual  ex¬ 
penses  of  exterior  cleaning  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  garbage,  which  is  done  by  the 
company.  The  average  amount  col¬ 
lected  from  employes  for  gas  consumed 
is  about  $2  a  month.  To  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  water  used  by  the 
tenants  separate  from  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  works,  we  have  recently 
put  in  meters,  by  which  we  find  that 
the  water  consumed  by  the  tenants,  if 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per 
1,000  gallons,  in  accordance  with  our ' 
original  contract  with  the  Village  of 
Hyde  Park,  would  amount  to  about 
81,000  a  month,  almost  exactly  the  i;ate 
which  we  have  heretofore  charged  the 
tenants,  this  company  assuming  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  pumping.  At  the  rate  the 
city  is  now  charging  us  for  water,  we 
are  paying  about  8M0  a  month  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  charged  to  the  ten¬ 
ants.  The  present  pay-rolls  at  Pullman 
amount  to  87,000  a  day.” 


IMPORTANT  TO  RAILWAY  THAT. 

NLERS. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  this  circuit  yesterday  band¬ 
ed  do<wn  an  opinion  in  the  case  of 
'  Laura  P.  Duval  et  al.  vs,  Fuilinan's 
Palace  Car  Company,  which  is  of  such  . 
general  interest  to  all  who  may  be¬ 
come  passengers  on  Pullman  cars  that 
wo  make  a  brief  resume  of  the  decision. 

Mrs.  Duval  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Maddox,  prominent  society  ladies  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  engaged  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  drawing  room  on  a  Pullman 
sleeper  at  Denver,  Col.,  their  destina¬ 
tion  being  Port  Worth,  Ter. 

On  account  of  a  washout  on  the  Can¬ 
adian  river,  between  Denver  and  Fort 
Worth,  the  train  on  which  these  ladies 
were  traveling  was  stopped  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  railway  company  at  a  place 
called  Texline,  about  12  o’clock  at 
night,  and  the  entire  train,  Including 
the  sleeper,  by  the  order  of  the  railway 
company,  was  sent  back  to  Denver.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  ladies  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  stay  at  a  dirty  little  inn  of  in¬ 
adequate  accommodations  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night.  When  they  applied  to 
I  the  next  train  goin^  south  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  they  could  get  no  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  the  Pullman  sleeper  attached  to 
that  train  on  account  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  sleeper;  and  In  con¬ 
sequence  were  compelled  to  travel  for 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  negro  compart¬ 
ment  of  an  ordinary  passenger  coach. 

Suit  was  brought  by  these  ladies 
against  the  Pullman  company  for  $50,- 
000  damages,  and  was  tried  before 
,  United  States  Judge  Maxey  at  Austin, 
Tex.  On  motion  of  the  Pullman  attor¬ 
ney,  Judge  Maxey  instructed  the  jury 
1  to  return  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Pull- 
I  man  company,  and  from  that  judgment 
I  the  plaintiffs  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  sitting 
I  in  this  city. 

Yesterday  the  Court  of  Appeals,  after 
holding  the  case  under  advisement  for 
several  months,  delivered  an  opinion 
affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  be¬ 
low. 

The  marrow  and  pith  of  the  decision 
is  embraced  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  opinion: 

“The  I’ullinnii  Car  Company  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  ns  a  carrier.  It  made  no  contract 
to  carry.  TUo  plaintiffs  bad  paid  their 
fare  to  the  railroad  company,  and  were 
I)rovldcd  with  first  class  tickets  entitling 
them  to  be  earned  from  Denver  to  Fort 
Worth  by  It.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
railroad  company  to  convey  them  over  Its 
line,  and  they  were  being  carried  by  it. 
The  defendant's  sleeping  car  coqstltnted 
a  part  of  the  carrier’s  train.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  secured  the  privilege  of  riding  In 
tills  car  by  paying  an  additional  sum  to 
the  defendant.  The  obligation  of  the 
defendant,  under  Its  contract  with  pluln- 
tllTs.  was  to  accommodate  them  with  the 
drawing  room  In  Its  car,  constituting  a  ; 
part  of  the  carrier's  train,  as  long  ns 
the  carrier  would  convey  It.  If  the  car¬ 
rier  refused  to  convey  It  beyond  Tcxllue, 

.  and  turneil  the  car  buck  to  Denver,  these  | 
1  were  not  the  acts  of  the  defendant  com- 
'  pauy,  and  they  would  form  no  basis  for 
I  the  coiuplniut  against  It  In  this  suit, 
llallroad  Company  vs.  Roy,  102  U.  S., 
4G1.  Our  oplnleu  Is  that  there  was  no 
error  In  Iho  Instruction  given,  and.  there¬ 
fore,  none  in  the  refusal  to  charge  the 
jury  as  reiiiiosted  by  the  plaintiffs.  Judg¬ 
ment  is  affirmed. ’’ 

I  The  case  was  argued  at  length  by 
Messrs.  West  and  Cochran,  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  bur,  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  Percy 
Koherta,  Esq.,  for  the  defendant  com- 
pany. 


_  - Bdyanoe  made  iu  cnnn 

[  senger  oar  oonstrnotion  haa  been  in  the  increased  nae 
.  oftheveatibnle.  Starting  upon  the  idea  of  making 
8  train  a  oontinnona  whole  instead  of  a  aeries  of  dis¬ 
connected  parts  (so  far  as  the  inclosing  parts  are 
^^ro^rf  Promoters  of  the  vestibnle  hLe  been 
nn«  r  ^  T  ‘be  general  public  at  the 

position  the  vestibule  has  assumed  as  a  Lfetv  apuU 
ance_  Us  usefulness  in  this  direction  has  beln  sho^L 

bi  the  records  of  accidents  whose  horrors  have  been 

itigated  by  its  presence,  more  conclusively  than  any 
amount  of  argument  could  do.  The  Pullman  tender 
vestibule,  though  not  strictly  connected  with  oar  work 
IS  an  outgrowth  of  the  safety  idea,  since  in  this  case  the 
promotion  of  safety  is  its  only  function. 

(  In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ^ 

“•  ■po.tE,. 

cars  of  the  20  hour  New  York  and  Chicago  train  and  ’ 
w^v  described  in  Th«  Raii.- 

Z  l  .  Nobthwbbtebn  Raii,boai>e8  in  the  issue 

plate  extending  nearly  the  full  width  of  the  oar  and 
which  IS  supported  at  each  end  by  rods  from  pistons 

'  “  e^fill  the  car.  The  cylin- 

e  filled  with  water  or  other  fluid  and  are  oon- 


:-I.MAN  TENDEB  VE8TIBUI,E. 


nected  by  a  pipe  so  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  in 
i  tL°  hnw  i“t«P08ed  upon  the  rod  between 

the  buffer  plate  and  piston  and  pressure  is  pumped  up 

«e  our*  r  “  *“  epnngs 

are  put  under  strong  compression.  The  effect  is  that 

the  buffer  plates  of  adjacent  oars  are  held  olofely  in 

..a  u„a  lo  koM  .h.  „„  .k,.a,  „a 
.ar.«  on,  of  Ih.  bolo,  o.^,, 

moves  out,  assuring  perfect  contact  under  pressure  un- 
der  all  oironmstances. 

^  Second  in  Importance  to  the  increased  use  of  the 
vestibule  Is  the  growing  tendency  to  the  elimination 
of  platforms  upon  baggage,  mail  and  express  oars, 
fre r  fnnction  platforms 

are  under  the  present  system  of  separate  framing  a 
menace  to  the  lives  of  the  occupants  of  the  oar  besides 
affording  a  convenient  landing  place  for  evil  disposed 
■persons  contemplating  an  attack  upon  it.  The  dan- 
l^anll  since  the  in- 

‘b^-ws  the  line  of 
tsisunr  :  -  -bich  there  is  the  mos 

. -r„n;”o::*crm7u'?a  iiixin  .r 

K  I,oui.viIle  Ik  Nashville  road  is  onre^lhe^^lj”' 

lak^  measures  in  this  direction.  «rst  to  i 
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n  '■«*  Ju»t'bee. 

nstiipoof  Roldonlhel 
Hlaeru  forovrr.v  live  yea 
••■onfluttoi 


. -  f'uilmaii  I’alofo 

'lut  tors  (iiici  portPr#  symbols  of  i 


while 


slInR  that 
of  the  left 
Ifo  shall  be 
stripe  ol 


'  of  service  is  plac  ed 


silver  for  every  five  ’ 
upon  the  arm  of  tlio 

"  "  ‘  the  late 


comers  Into  thewrvjce 
fco.u  thprt%«ia';te‘;!’«m:rt 

r:“,tLt?rrh':r:h"e'«i’r;;i"' 


Instituted 


fe  ill  the 


porters . .  , 

and  j'pwuril  seuins  «  n'  *'’‘’ou''Sgcinent 

feet  cfflcleuc.v  in  Service  per- 


The  llEiires  given 
very  nearly  correct 
<Jf  the  conductors 


>  uppro.vlmate.  but  , 
icli  instance  . 
o  nre  now  wearing  a 


;  ,1  "b"  have  two  stripes  for  ten  veari  one 
whlh*^  ►s*’""  b'®  f'venfy-flve  vean 
thirty  years 'b®  vlininx  with  six  for 

her«''hr‘the  "ierilec'  !'o  ""HS  }F? 

Ing  fm- m"' P"':r''  ’'«*  have  bee"„' wort 

of . ‘  "’©nty-flve  yoam ;  the  latter 

strlpeil.  *  decorated  with  five  .live; 

'‘“"lu.  cie.ig„ , 

Jhlneat  unifcvrai  of  th^’  Sfin. 


Natgraily  some  of  tha  oldest  cuod'u^lors 
and  i.orters  ore  in  the  south,  which  was  the 
i  Of  some  of  the  earliest  railroad  bnlldiiia  I 
_he  country.  The  Oeutrnl.  the  Mesten-n  I 
•in.Atlanfle,  the  (iuorgia,  the  MompJils  and  t 
intinei^jii  MiTo  nIJ  hiiililliii;  lonjf  bWore 

Htho  western  slates  s  ere  admitted 
?  sisterhood. 

i<1)ld  (Jef.rge  l.c-lf.wli  l,  who  runs  be- 
and  VaKhIngton.  who 
'"thefii"- 


Inti 


The  Sleeping:  Car  Company  Appre¬ 
ciates  Faithful  Services. 

honors  for  Its  WoKsERS, 

A  New  Rule  by  ,yblcb  Sirlpes  Are 
Placed  on  Uniforms. 

One  Gold  Stripe  for  Each  l  ive  Tear, 
Service  ns  a  Conclurtor-snver 


»trTkrfOe*’evrc)f''”th®  ’’'i  '■°''l’'’'''>‘>ous  will 
than  the  recent  a,  fi„, "  'H’  . . 


«.  bylhu  . . . 

tnenexi  oldest  conductor  In  the  c-oiintrv  in 
point  of  seevlcc.  .Mr.  C  o.  (.'henault.  who 
ms  been  punc  hing  tickels  nnd  atlending  t.. 

be  n  ellfare  ol  passengers  for  ‘JU  veins. 

I  erhnps  the  proudest  of  them  all  are  the 
porters,  who  are  all  eolcred.  and  who  take  a 
to'thelr?ace  "  hlch  Is  common 


/^^ss 

'^/Y  r 

ucy/\/  ir  .2 

I  KEW  PAI.ACB  CAR  COJfPAJVV. 

I  Competitor  for  p-ji...  . 

"wfe, 

e.000,000,  will  begm  ,h  ‘^“P'‘a»2ed  at 

ca.CB  m  this  to  Mm°".®‘''uctlon  of 

and'"  ^2"  ‘bo^n  "fbeTuilSaS 

Width,  ney  will  same 

cfowd  iS"*'  win  bS°made‘of 

s-TSS  -kIsv  S 

before  with 

summer  chilli  use 

s«E"  M.'  Sii 


A  dispatch  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  says  that  the  Wil¬ 
liams  Palace  Car  company,  which  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $3,000,000,  will  begin  the  construction  of  sleeping 
cars  to  compete  with  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  com¬ 
panies.  The  dispatch  says:  “According  to  statements 
given  out  the  berths  will  be  a  little  longer  than  those  in 
the  Pullman  and  Wagner  oars,  and  about  the  same 
width.  They  will  be  arranged  in  about  the  same  man- 
“PP®''  ““d  ^ower  tiers.  The  rack  upon 
which  the  mattresses  will  rest  will  be  made  of 
aluminum,  inclosed  in  a  case  of  wood,  and  will  fold  up 
in  the  same  manner  that  an  aocordeon  does,  and  be 
SI  A  in  t  A  -.oil.  iu-  ^  space  of  o 


deposited  in  the  wall,  of  the 

seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thiokneSa.’  Upon  these 
frames  will  rest  mattresses  made  of  cloth  and  rubber, 
inflated  with  air  immediately  before 


which  will  _ 

being  put  iu  use.  In  the  summer'  ohiUed 
winter  warmed  air  will  be  used.” 


6V- 


It  seems  to  possess  some  points  of  merit  worthy  of 
attention.  There  has  also  been  an  increasing  interest 


in  the  matter  of  brake  slack  adjusters,  though  it  is 

difficult  on  account  of  lack  of  experience  to  obtain  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  economy  to 
be  expected  from  their  general  application.  It  seems 
however,  that  a  considerable  gain  in  efficiency  and 
peoted"”'*^  application  of  brakes  may  be  ex- 

In  heating  and  lighting  equipment  marked  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  cars 
sqnipped  with  improved  apparatus.  The  laws  of 
several  states  have  made  compulsory  the  adoption  of 
lafe  heating  systems  and  the  ojl  lamp  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  Pintsch  compressed  gas  or  elec- 
rioity. 

In  the  matter  of  interior  decoration  and  finish  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  greater  simplic¬ 
ity,  though  this  might  not  be  conceded  by  one  whose 
uformation  was  largely  gained  by  the  exhibitions  of 
last  year.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  lighter 
colored  woods  are  more  suitable  and  economical  for 
iterior  finish  and  that  in  the  matter  of  furnishings  • 
reater  regard  should  be  had  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  dissemination  of  disease  through  the  medium  of 
heavy  upholstery.  It  is  noted  in  this  connection  that 
medical  men  connected  with  railroad  companies  in 
the  capacity  of  surgeons  have  shown  some  interest  in  ' 
this  subject.  Ventilation  is  receiving  some  of  the 
attention  which  has  been  se  long  withheld  and  many 
ppliances  have  been  introduced  whose  general  use  { 

u  ‘he  comfort  I 

d  healthfulness  of  the  traveling  homes  of  so  large  a  I 
portion  of  the  people.  °  t 

The  year  has  therefore  not  been  by  any  means  an  a 

fruitful  one,  though  every  effort  has  been  made  to  b 

BP  down  the  expense  of  the  car  building  as  of  every  } 
ther  department.  New  ideas  have  not  been  exploited  J 
any  considerable  extent,  but  have  none  the  less  I 
--^eived  the  benefit  of  careful  study  with  reference  to  i 
future  use.  The  fruits  will  appear  later.  t 

'^cnirvct’^  'T 


Llcenaelax  for  Sale  of  Goods  an  Unlawful  Tax  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

jowcHavIrkV-'d  piven  to  justify,  or  the 

■n'  of Vrther  ItatlTr  “the  ft?  of  a  citi- 

10  former  State,  is  a  diroetSnilllin**’  of  BoJling  hia  iroods  in 
i  *  ^No^t"™  beyond  tll^^owlfr^of  the  Btate"^“^  commerce, 

Ht  tranaportatiofi,  or  on  the  derived  from 

«?,•-* Krennan  Piff  iS  Krr  v“(  Uy 
pr..„  (.ourt,  .No.  90!;.  Decide.!  April  So.  lLr  ''*""'’ = 

all  persons 


Maturdlly 


,  ad.Atlanllf.  the  Heoigla.  the  Momp.hU  and 
thariedpiii  were  nil  biillillng  long  before 
'veelmi  slaten  were  admitted 
Into  the  aistei  liood. 

There  liThlil  iJcfirge  l.elf.'Vteli  who  run*  be¬ 
tween  (-hnttnnoosu  and  M  aaliiuaton.  who 
iina  been  conilntiallj*  In  the  J'niJoiHn  service 
for  years,  and  he,  by  the  wn3';  rnna  with 
the  next  oldest  condticfor  Iti  the  mnntrv  ia 
point  of  Hervlee.  .Mr.  D.  O.  lJhenni.lt.  who 
im*  heeii  pnni  hing  tlckola  and  nttendiue  to 
the  welirara  o(  paKHengers  for  L’S  years 

f’erlmps  the  proudest  of  them  nil  are  th» 
porters,  who  are  all  rolcred.  and  who  take  n 
prole  In  snch  decorations,  which  Is  common 
to  their  race.  ommon 
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Rule  by  Which  Stripes 
Placed  on  Uniforms. 


One  Gold  Stripe  for  Eael,  Vive 
Service  •„  Conduetor-si 
Stripes  for  the  Porter*. 
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A  dispatch  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  says  that  the  Wil¬ 
liams  Palace  Oar  company,  which  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $3,000,000,  will  begin  the  construction  of  sleeping 
oars  to  compete  with  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  com¬ 
panies.  The  dispatch  says:  “According  to  statements 
given  out  the  berths  will  be  a  little  longer  than  those  in 
the  Pullman  and  Wagner  oars,  and  about  the  same 
width.  They  will  be  arranged  in  about  the  same  man- 
ner,  with  upper  and  lower  tiers.  The  rack  upon 
which  the  mattresses  will  rest  will  be  made  of 
aluminum,  inclosed  in  a  oase  of  wood,  and  will  fold  up 
m  the  same  inanner  that  an  aooordeon  does,  and  be 
deposited  in  the  wall-  of  the  oar  in  a  space  of  one  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Upon  these 
frames  will  rest  mattresses  made  of  cloth  and  rubber, 
which  will  be  inflated  with  air  immediately  before 
being  put  in  use.  In  the  summer  chilled  air  and  in 
winter  warmed  air  will  be  used.’* 


(oH- 


n 


0^4 


A  Mode!  Oar  Porter. 

Hiivin|{  bad  occasion  recently  to 
visit  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  we 
found  ou'8>.'lf  a  passenger  on  the 
bulTet  Pullman  ear  Annette,  running 
hetwceii  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 
The  ear  porter,  Mr.  George  Critten¬ 
den,  for  his  polite  and  thoughtful  at¬ 
tention,  and  for  his  seeming  antici¬ 
pation  of  every  want  of  every  passen¬ 
ger,  impressed  us  so  favorably  as  to 
call  forth  this  speoial  mention.  For 
men  in  any"  and  every  station  who 
l)erronu  their  duties  faithfully  and 
acceptably  we  entertain  the  pro- 
foundest  respect.  On  the  way  to  the 
ear  we  noticed  two  silver  bands  on 
the  outside  of  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  each  sleeve  of  Mr. 
Crittenden’s  c  )at,  each  band  on 
a  sleeve  indicating  five  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  cjmpany.  He  will  soon 
have  a  third  band,  ai  he  has  now 
been  wllli  the  company  fourteen 
year.s.  A  man  not  imbu.'d  with  gen¬ 
tlemanly  instincts  and  one  with 
whom  gentlemanly  demeanor  is  not 
a  characteristic,  cannot  remain  long 
with  a  Pullman  car,  and  whenever  j 
we  meet  a  man  who  has  served  ten 
years  as  a  iiortor  on  one  we  may 
know  that  he  has  a  record  for  fidelity 
to  every  trust,  and  a  general  record 
upon  which  he  may  look  with  par¬ 
donable  pride,  and  which  entitles 
him  to  the  fullest  respect  of  all.  The 
Pullman  company  has  many  men  of 
this  type  in  its  employ,  a  type  of 
which  George  Crittenden,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Is  one  of  the  best  e-vumples. 


ury— in  the  sliape  of  decoration— 1( 
are  entire  .strangers  wlieii  at  home, 
Tliey  do  not  want  it,  but  the  glldi 
tried  car  witli  its  alniormal  fare 
alternative  to  siMing  up  in  a  day 


Is,  therefore,  some  ri'ason  ti 
itatlou  eontemplated  In  this 
will  iiitluenee  the  intriiductio 
more  attention  is  jmid  to  oi 
the  eonstruetion  and  li>ss  to 
uament.  If  some  of  tire  vii 
on  display  were  devoted  tt 
an  easy-riding  slei'piiig-car, 
would  permit  travelers  to' 


hope  tliat  the  lim- 
proposi-d  legislation^ 
u  of  a  car  mi  wliioh 
nameuting  (plainly) 
constructing  tlie  or- 

'  the  jiroductlon  of 
of  a  design  which 
dre.s.s  and  undress 


rest,  the 

goes  direct  to  the  storage  battery.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  the  engine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
moving  of  the  ear,  its  use  bemg  simply  to 
generate  the  electric  current.  When  the  car 
IS  in  motion  the  current  passes  directly  fto^ 
the  dynamo  to  the  motor.  When  the  wholff' 
output  of  tlio  dynaiiio  is  not  neeJed  by  the 
motors,  by  reason  of  u  light  loud  or  an  easy 


the  instant  relief  ol 
by  heavy  loads  < 
voltage  used  makei 


rrent  goes  direct  to 
hi.s  stored  power,  in 
leased  and  goes  to 
lotors  when  reijulr^ 
jp  grades.  The  low 


wlUi  comfort  and  witli  no  risk  of  offence  to  the 
sense  of  decency;  a  ear  in  wliich  a  passenger 
could  feel  tliat  liis  proportion  of  the  available 
cubic  contents  of  tlie  car  Is  not  less  than  tliat  ■ 
insisted  upon  by  tlie  Boards  of  Health  in  large  | 
cities  for  each  occupant  of  a  common  loilgliig-  | 
house;  a  car  to  -which  pure  tiir  can  gain  acei'ss  j 
iiud  froni  which  foul  exhalations  can  lind  egress;  [ 
then  would  the  ear  eoiiipaiiy  have  fairly  earnt'd  i 
its  income.  As  a  tiling  of  beauty  the  modern  I 
sleeping  car  is  certainly  worthy  of  being  ela.ssed 
as  a  joy  for  wer;  bul  its  vibratory  ectaaitrieities, 
its  toiiveuienees  and  lt<  liygienie.  cmtdilimis  arc 
i-'iiseeritilde  of  great  tldngs  in  the  way  of  im-  . 
provemeiit 

An  appropriate  amendment  to  be  taeked  on  to 
tlie  end  of  Keprescntiitive  Fitdder’s  Iiill  would  I 
I  be  one  to  the  effect  th.at  every  sleeping  ear  must 
contain  at  lea.st  eight  lumdrt>d  cubic  fei't  of  clear  [ 
space  to  each  occupant  iiiid  that  provision  be  * 
made  for  furnishing  each  occupant  with  2,000 
ciibic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour. 


tired,  and  a  track  and  iiiutur  cara 
la  needed  for  u  euiuplete  equip- 
car  now  In  uae  has  rendered  a 
aevenly-live  miles  a  day  since  it 


TV 


Bropostsl  Ketliicliini 


cd  i  the  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  | 

cs,  Pennsylvania  recently  accelerated  the  speed  of  its  famous  \ 

iro  '  eailuoad  Train  de  Luxe The  Limited ’’—between  | 

in-  ,  COMPANY.  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  it  ts  now 

making  the  journey  between  the  two  cities 
to  in  about  as  fast  time  as  anyone  ought  to  wish  to  travel. .  It 
lid  I  leaves  New  York  at  10  a.m.  and  reaches  Chicago  next  morning 
lat  at  9  o’clock.  From  Chicago  eastward  the  tram  departs  at  , 
jir  1 1.30  p.m.  and  reaches  its  destination  at  6.30  p.m.,the  difference 
I  in  length  of  time  being  only  apparent,  owing  to  the  standard 
changing  at  Pittsburg  en  route.  Amid  the  elegant  appoint- 
ments  of  this  really  wonderful  train,  timed  so  as  to  pass  ; 
(through  the  most  attractive  scenery  by  daylight,  with  dining,  t 
library,  smoking,  and  observation  cars,  in  addition  to  the  y 
customary  sleeping*  cars,  furnishing*  the  luxuries  of  bath-rooina 
iici.  and  barber  toilette  saloons,  typewriter  operators  and  l^ies 
niaids,  newspapers,  market  reports,  and  the  illustrated  pubhear 
t^ns  of  the  day,  provided  free  of  expense  to  the  passengers, 
travel  in  America  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  may  bo 
ii'iiK  accomplished  in  a  manner  truly  regal  and  at  a  cost  but  very 
,  sliihtly  exceeding  the  ordinary  fares. 

’in  addition  to  the  above  train  three  other  trams  now  run 
daily  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  at  a  rate  of  speed  very  J 
/  little  less  than  that  of  their  “  Limited,”  and  at  hours  exceed- 1 
Ti  ing'y  convenient  for  travellers,  and  especially  for  those  gomgB 
to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  that  part  of  the  countryH 


INDEPENUENX  BLECTHIC  LOCOMOTIVE.  reached  by  way  of  those  cities. 


The  iiroposal  coutainod  in  J 
i  hill  recently  iutroduceil  in- 1 
to  Uougfess,  by  Repre.senta- 
;ivo  Fielder,  of  New . I  ersey. 


mile  for  lower  Iiei  ths.  and  oiie-tJilrd  cent  per  mile  f 
I  for  upper  herl  lis,  would  not  seem  at  lirst  sight 
to  demand  eousideratloii  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint;  yet.  when  it  is  considered  that  the,  ’ 
in  so  many  cases,  exorbitjiut  fares  the  sleeping-  ’ 
cur  companies  are  permitted  to  charge  arc' an  all-  • 
ImiHirtaut  factor  in  the  practice,  they  carry  to 
such  excess,  of  building  cars  at  fabulous  prices, 
biu'deued  with  a  superubuudaiiee  of  deeoratlou, 
thereby,  hampering  progress  toward  the  use  of 
a  car  of  .simple  appi'aniuce  and  moderate  ex- 
.peuse,  it  presents  an  aspect  of  the  case  which 
suggests  a  relief  (juite  as  welcome  to  the  car 
builder  its  to  the  public  at  large.  The  prollts  of 
sleeplug-car  owners  have  been  so  enormous  that 
they  have  apparently  been  tempted  to  concen-  i 
Irate  all  their  elTorts  on  the  attainment  of  the 
notoriety  to  he  derivcnl  from  the  d.izzllng  splen¬ 
dor  of  a  ear  constructed  and  decorated— prlncl-  I 
Q  J  pally  deeoratoil— at  a  cost  of  from  .j!25.<HK>  uf)-  ' 
wards;  and  have  ignored  a  long-existing  demand  * 
•  tor  eipinlly  comfortable  but  less  expensive  ac-  \ 
-  coimnodatlon.  The  proportion  of  sleejiiug-car 
passengers  who  are  .surfeited  with  a  feast  of  lux- 


What  IS  claimed  to  be  the  only  independent  f 
eieotrio  iocomotive  in  operation  in  the  United  - 
States  is  now  propelling  a  street  car  in  service  ) 
on  the  Calumet  cotnp.my’s  tracks.  Sixty- 
seventh  street,  between  Cottage  Grove  and 
Stony  Island  avenues.  The  car  lias  been  in  | 
public  service  for  three  weeks,  and  ^ 
yesterday  a  number  of  experts  were  invited 
to  take  a  free  ride  and  inspect 
its  mechanism.  The  motor  oar  is  the  product 
of  the  Independent  Electric  Traction  com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  and  is  built  after  plans  pat¬ 
ented  byWjH^Uattm^^f  this  city  in  the 
United  S!fBfBrt!fB*^!uTOpe.  For  more  than 
two  years  Mr.  Fatton  worked  to  perfect  his 
plan  and  the  car  now  in  use  is  the  nrst  of  its 
kind  to  bo  put  into  successful  operation.  Its 
weight  is  15,000  pounds,  as  against  12,000 
pounds  for  the  average  trolley  oar.  It  runs 
quietly  and  smoothly  and  it  is  claimed 
that  cars  of  '  this  pattern  can  be 
placed  and  maintained  in  service  at 
one-half  the  expense  per  car  mile 
required  for  the  overhead  trolley  system. 
Inclosed  in  the  center  of  the  cur  is  a  gas 
engine,  dynamo,  and  storage  battery.  The 
gas  engine  is  fed  by  gasoline  from  a  small 
tank  on  the  roof  of  the  cur.  The  engine  sup¬ 
plies  the  power  for  a  direct  connected  shunt 
wound  dynamo  of  250  volts  pressure,  which 
in  turn  geuerates  the  electricity,  which  is  con¬ 
veyed  diiect  to  the  motors  and  to  a  atorage 
ballory.  The  engine  is  self-operating  after 
once  started  and  le  under  the  control  of  the 
motor,  man,  who  stops  or  starts  the  cat  or 


♦  ♦  *  The  Kansas  board  of  railroad  oommisBionera 
has  given  notice  to  all  sleeping  oar  companies,  express 
companies,  live  stock  oar  companies  and  other  per¬ 
sons  and  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state  as 
common  carriers  that  they  will  be  required  to  make 
reports  to  the  board  before  Sept  1.5  each  year.  The  | 
reports  will  be  required  to  show  the  amount  of  debt,  • 
earnings,  expenses,  salaries  of  officers  and  other  em-  , 
ployes,  and  other  facts  pertaining  to  the  operation 
and  condnet  of  the  bnsiness.  The  principal  object  of  • 
the  order  is  said  to  be  to  obtain  figures  concerning  f 
the  Pnllman  company  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  ' 
legislature  in  preparing  laws  for  the  regnlation  of  its- 
4>liaine88. 

The  latest  Pnllman  vestibule  is  designed  for  usb, 
upon  snbnrban  trains,  and  is  similar  to  the  latest  de-. 
sign  put  out  by  that  company  for  its  regnlar  coaches 
with  the  exception  that  the  doors  at  each  aide  of  the 
platform  are  replaced  by  an  iron  gate,  and  that  the 
openings  are  made  somewhat  wider  to  facilitate  load-' 
ing  and  nnloading. 


Iteport  of  the  C»iuiiiltt«.e  ou  Veutllutloii  of  Poh- 
wmyer  Eijuipiiieiit. 

"‘e  C.  B.  As- 
^oiir  iiMuwlK,.,,  on  i.iwhodkoi-  .-ai-  vt.iilll,it!on  liu«.  as 
t  .-Mw-ttMl,  found  tlie  i.mhlom  of  si-eurU.K  Dr-rfoct  venll 
Intlon  In  „„.,8..nK.M-  ,.ai«  of  nil  kinds  „„  excoo.lInKly 
:1  "  .'“'i  "«•'"«  "•  varying  oondl- 

ttio  IinoiiHiderale 


Railroad  Car  Journal. 


UU*  avrniifii  i)HHst*ii*fer. 

Wl..-n  11.0  teu.i».r«ture  of  the  outer  nir  la  «ueb  tl.a. 
for  tUo  eomfort  of  people  sitting  still  In  an  averiure  eoii- 
dltlim  of  lieallli,  the  u.i  iniui  be  wanned,  beating  and 
ventilation  are  li.an, arable,  and  a.iy  systein  of  ventlla 
tl.m  whleb  doi-s  not  admit  warm  fresh  air  at  Ibe  proper 
temperature  must  be  liiedmplete.  t>pen  wlndow^s  iind 
doors  materially  Interfero  with  the  elTeellveness  of  any 
system  of  ventilation  In  winter  lime,  and  for  the  «■  i 
of  Ibe  iiiajorlty  of  the  passengers  It  Insawiiea  neeessar'v 
to  Interfere  somewhat  with  the  personal  llbertUw  of  Ibe 
er.inks  and  edueale  the  Iralumen  to  strike  a  fair 
age  eondltlon  of  leniperature  and  fresline.ss  of  il.i"lre' 
but  in  summer  lime  the  ventilating  problem  Is  n'rv' 
simple  and  nariws  Itself  down  to  providing  for  l,’. 

•  M  .  iraft  and  air,  will,  the  ...Inin.u...  .p.antltv  ' f 

.lust  and  .-ai.i.  No  systiun  of  venlllatlon  .-.sp.i..!.,.,  ' . 

n.anently  fastened  windows  would  be  permlsslblJ  |.i 

Siuntiier  time,  when  the  fanning  aetloii  of  the  win.i 
blowing  over  the  heated  skin  provides  the  ,.ooi...„  .  .  .  ' 


he  law  of  diffusion  of  gases.  If  this  law  did  not  exist.  It  may  be  argued  tin 
hen  instead  of  the  carbonic  acid  being  uniformly  dls-  system  of  veiitilatloii 

ilbuted  In  the  air  and  varying  very  little.  If  auy,  be-  raiigements  for  the  ve 
a-ei.  the  plains  and  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  earth  good  enough,  and  thai 
ould  be  blanketed  around  with  a  heavy  cloud  of  car-  the  present  state  of  ul 
...Ic  acid.  There  could  be  no  life  in  such  an  atmos-  entirely  wrong  position 


that  I  hero  la  no  use  fur  any  s.iel. 
m  as  this,  that  the  present  ur- 
ventilation  of  passenger  cars  are 
lint  nobody  is  any  the  worse  for 


re,  and  limtead  of  the  clouds  being  generally  up  In  niiniher  of  I 


he  sky,  they  would  bo  lying  on  the  earth  at  all  times  of  the  air  lii  sleei 
■  a  permanent  fog,  the  oxygen  being  above  this,  and  whirl,  tests  havt 
le  nitrogen  being  still  further  out  next  to  space— a  sort  Win.  Forsyth,  of 
1  atmospheric  "poiisse  c.ife.”  of  Mr.  Itlunles. 

Where  are  places,  such  as  In  the  bottoms  of  wells,  the  parts  In  ten  tlioui 
Webrated  valley  of  death,  the  neighborhood  of  fac-  an  averiige  eoiidli 
5#les  an.l  fiiriiaces,  where  the  carbonic  a.ld  Is  fon.ied  live  grains  of  wa 
ffctcr  than  the  diffusion  can  carry  It  off,  but  such  cases  uiiiile  a  series  of 


tate  of  affairs.  To  show  that  this  is  an 
g  position  to  take,  your  eoniiiilltee  ha.l  a 
Its  iiiade  to  show  the  degree  of  foulness 


body  of  a  liuman  being,  and  rep’acc  It  with  fresh  air,  a  h.insled  bi 
niucli  larger  porfou  of  fresh  air  is  therefore  necessary  to  "I  '  '•*'  ve 
dllnie  the  air  surrounding  a  human  being  to  ki'cp  It  at  riim.lng  sb 
such  a  degree  of  purity  that  It  will  not  be  unhealthy  practically 
or  ohjocllonable.  To  mix  the  air  la  such  a  way  that  the 
carhonlc  acid  will  not  exceed  0  or  7  parts  in  10.000.  “‘"Pts  ende 
rcpilres  not  less  than  22  cuble  feet  of  air  per  minute 
per  tierson,  the  best  praetlw  allows  30  eubic  feet  per  I"*''*’®  t' 
minute  per  head.  The  average  amount  of  carhonlc  “  I'lcnum  I 
Held  in  fri-sh  air  Is  between  3  and  4  parts  In  10,000. 

When  carbonic  acid  Is  In  excess  of  10  or  12  parts  In  O'’®*®'"'®  ' 
10,000.  the  air  Is  bad  nnd  unheallh.v.  This  means  Unit  ‘•■'•C'-Kb  ev 
In  a  50-foot  modern  conch,  seating  .58  j.eople,  nnd  linv-  raverse  Is 
Ing  five  powerful  giis  buruers,  the  venllbillng  nppai-atiis  *’*®*'’ 

should  have  a  ciipaelty  of  2.040  cuhic  feet  of  fri“Sh  air  ^ 
tier  minute.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  nioi-c  than  half  ®-’"  '' 

the  ciililc  capacity  of  the  car,  so  that  the  air  In  the  ear  oi’*''"'"®  t 
ought  to  be  cliiiiiged  a  lillle  oftener  tlian  once  evei-y  "'h®'® 
two  minutes.  This  imist  be  done  witliont  draf:  or  *"00' 

without  liicoiivenleiice  to  the  pussciigei's.  The  car  above 
mentioned  would  have  28  trailing  sasli  ventilators  of 
usn  .1  size  for  c:ii-rylng  off  the  foul  all-,  and  Ihrongli  ,  , ,  ”, 
ihese  i^.ei.lngs,  say,  2,700  feet  per  intiinte  of  vitiated 
iilr  should  be  exiiiiusted:  wiilch  means,  (bat  tlic  air  Tl.""”  ,  ' 

must  pass  tliroiigli  these  ventilators  at  a  speed  of  about  ®* 

live  uud  three-.piarter  miles  per  hour.  Air  moving  at  '"K  "'"">*• 
the  rale  of  two  or  three  nillwi  i.er  hour  is  hardly  per- 
cepllbic  to  the  senses,  but  wiien  the  sjieed  rises  to  Hve  "  j""* 

or  six  miles  per  hour  It  is  cunsiderc.1  a  pleasant  brcesc.  ''  " 

Of  course,  it  must  be  borue  In  mind  that  no  exhaust  ven-  ‘  " "" 

lllaior  can  work  successfully  iinle.ss  fresh  iilr  Is  ad-  Interfi 

iiilttcd  as  raiildly  as  the  exhausters  would  extract  Ibe  ,,  ' 

nir  from  Iho  car.  Therefore,  It  is  plain  that  no  system  ,”„'J„*',*oiiin'i 
of  veiillliulon  is  complete  unless  it  provides  for  both 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  as  well  as  for  the  absl  raetioii  ^  ^  I  ^  ^ 

of  the  foul  all',  or  for  the  coach  before  ineiitloiied  we 
must  furnish  2.7dd  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  iiilnnte.  ^ 

When  ulr  is  iidmltted  to  an  Inelosure  occupied  by  I!  , 
hiiiiiaii  beings  at  a  speed  of  not  over  three  and  one-half  | 

mill's  per  hour,  the  difference  between  drafts  iiiid  ven-  .  .  ' 

lllnlloii  simply  beeouies  a  ipiestlon  of  leniperature,  cold 
air  coming  In  at  this  sliced  being  felt  ns  a  draft.  The  snmm 

heating  iipparntiis,  tl'ercfore,  of  a  iiassenger  ear  of  a  ^  ^ 

alxe  as  given  above  should  be  so  eotistriioted  that  It  _ _ 

.•an  war...  and  deliver  Into  the  ear  2.7.K)  .-..blc  feet  of 
Iilr  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  This  part  of  the  sub-  Pi 

Ji-ct  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  your  (hmiinittee  .,i  „f 

on  the  Heating  of  I’asseuger  Cars,  and  should  uot  be  ....ntcr  Mm 


the  air  lii  sleeping  ears,  cliiilr  ..•ars,  and  day  coaches, 
l.ii  tests  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr! 
n.  Foi-sytli,  of  the  <J.,  H.  &  Q.,  through  the  kindness 
Mr.  Kliinles.  Pure  air  eontaliis  from  three  to  four 
ts  ill  ten  tli.iusanil  of  .■iirbuiilc  acid.iind  iit  70°  Fnhr. 
iiveriige  condltloii  of  ...olsturo  would  be  from  four  or 
•  grnliis  of  wiiter  per  cubic  foot.  Dr.  Angus  8iullh 
lie  u  series  of  careful  experiments  In  leuil-lli.ed  ali-- 


iR-  exceptional.  tight  I'lionis  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  long 

.fueither  Important  consideration,  which  must  not  be  lieiiltliy  people  could  exist  in  an  atiiiusph.'re  liavlng 
hMt  sight  of.  Is  that  the  amount  of  air  breathed  by  the  an  excess  of  earbonic  a.id  and  moisture.  As  the 
pttscngei’S  and  necessary  for  good  ventilation  la  entirely  .•esiilt  of  his  experiments,  it  was  showi.  that  It 
l^epeiideiit  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  so  that  If  the  was  very  in. wholesome  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
veoillatlng  aiiparatiis  Is  so  arranged  that  the  air  has  to  having  more  than  seven  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  car- 
he  forced  In  by  the  movement  of  the  train  and  ex-  hoiilc  acid,  and  that  an  atmosphere  containing  teu  parts 
h.in.sli'd  by  the  same  source  of  power,  the  vciillhitloii  *"  1®"  thousand  e  nild  not  he  endured  by  delicate  people 
ii  he  very  unequal,  and  when  the  ears  are  standing,  for  long  without  Injury,  aud  that  as  the  presence  of  an 
Hilling  slowly,  or  moving  with  the  wind,  there  will  be  excess  of  carbonic  acid  Is  a  direct  Indication  of  the 
ractlcnlly  no  ventilation  at  all.  presence  of  micro-organisms,  commonly  called  disease 

III  all  moilern  systems  of  vcmlhillon,  sanitary  eng!-  germs,  the  Injurious  effects  aro  not  merely  r.-qt-.-i  •  ■ 
I’ers  endeavor  to  have  a  plenum  Instead  of  a  vacuum,  the  poisonous  Influence  of  carbonic  acid,  hut  that  the 
r,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  slight  excess  pres.sure  danger  of  taking  organic  diseases  was  very  largely  In- 


inside  of  the  building  Instead  of  a  slight  vacuum.  With  ‘•reiiHed.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  senses 
a  plenum  there  can  never  be  any  cold  drafts  or  admls-  »>'e  a  very  iinrelliible  guide  In  Judging  of  tlie 
slim  of  smoke,  dust  or  cinders,  for  the  reason  that  the  foulness  of  the  iitniosphere,  mid  tliat  people 
pressure  would  always  be  driving  the  air  outward  "ho  reiiialiied  In  a  room  in  wlileli  the  at- 
through  every  crack  and  opening.  With  n  vacuum  the  mosphere  had  become  gradually  fouled  would  hard  y 
reverse  Is  the  case,  and  dust,  smoke  nnd  cold  air  will  notice  its  foulness,  whereas  outsiders  suddenly  coming 
fliid  their  way  in  at  every  crack.  It  Is  very  dpslr.ible  lii  would  he  almost  suffocated.  Micro-organisms,  or  di- 
that  the  windows  of  passenger  cars  be  so  arranged  that  sease  germs,  are  uot  given  off  to  any  h.innful  extent  In 
they  can  be  locked  fast  in  winter  time  to  prevent  one  the  exhalations  of  healthy  human  beings,  but  they  are 
obstinate  passenger  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  given  off  In  large  numbers  In  the  breath  and  spittle  and 
whole  earload,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  a  suffl-  eviitioratlon  from  the  skin  of  unhealthy  persons.  Ks- 
cleiil  supply  of  fresh  air  Is  constantly  being  furnislicd  peelally  is  this  the  case  with  penp'e  Buffering  from 
to  the  passengers,  comfortably  warmed.  The  opening  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  fevcr.s,  nnd  so  on,  .iml  the 
of  the  doors  at  stations  Is  also  a  great  Interference  disease  germs  grow  nnd  multiply  very  rapidly  In  a  foul 
with  a  iinlfonii  system  of  ventilation.  This  cannot  be  moist  atmosphere.  To  quote  a  prominent  Kastern  rall- 
aviddcd,  lint  the  c.'*.!  effects  of  It  can  be  largely  over-  road  surgeon;  “The  roiiil  Is  short,  straight  anil  sure 
come  by  building  the  cars  with  an  Inner  swinging  door,  from  vomica  aud  mucous  patch  to  the  receptive  nedus 
■Most  of  the  modern  larger  passenger  cars  having  smok-  in  nnotlier’s  body.  Who  that  li:is  ever  had  fnrc.id  on 
Ing  rooms,  double  saloons  and  heating  apartments,  cm  blni  an  aerial  feast  of  cabbage,  onions,  garlic,  alcoliid, 
be  very  easily  fitted  up  with  a  swinging  door  at  the  end  tobacco,  and  gastric  effluvia  of  an  old  debauch,  can 


of  the  passage  in  between  these  e  mipartiiienta,  which  ilonbt  that 
will  net  ns  II  kind  of  air  lock  and  prevent  a  good  genus  by 
deal  of  discomfort  otherwise  unavoidable.  A  convenient  Knrope  ou 
way  of  arraiigliig  the  windows  so  ns  to  avoid  the  drafts  paratlon  ft 
and  tnterfereiK'e  to  the  comfort  of  Hie  piisseiigors  In  rnilronil  en 
winter  time,  would  be  to  have  the  outer  sash  arranged,  not  known 


so  Mint  when  lowered  they  will  lock  tbeinselves  light  violent  disease! 
and  Clin  only  be  releiised  by  ii  lever  lit  the  end  of  the  of  tuberculosis- 
cur.  iittached  to  a  locking  bur  riiiinlng  the  full  length  organisms  are 
of  the  car  on  either  side.  These  windows  could  be  nil  Ibis  goes  t^ 
kept  raised  In  summer  time,  the  outer  sashes  being  so  to  carry  off  thi 
lliiit  the  passengers  can  raise  them  or  lower  them  us  physician,  “Th 
they  please.  In  the  winter  time,  when  these  sashes  nuiilly  from  on 
are  lowered,  no  windows  cou’d  be  raised.  of  those  elima 


s  body.  Who  that  li:is  ever  hail  forced  on 
lal  feast  of  cablinge.  oiilous,  garlic,  alcoliid, 
id  gastric  effluvia  of  an  old  debauch,  can 
aqiioous  vapor  can  triinspnrt  microscopic 
Mic  Slime  route?"  Experiments  nmdc  In 
animals  which  were  Inoculated  with  a  pre- 
om  the  dust  beaten  out  of  the  cushions  of 
•s  ill  ordinary  service,  nnd  which  cars  were 
to  have  carried  sick  peop'e,  showed  that  the 


most  of  these  animals  which  were  inoculated  died  of 
violent  diseases.  Few  of  them  lived  long  enough  to  die 
of  tuberculosis— none  of  them  survived.  As  these  micro¬ 
organisms  are  in  the  air  and  simply  settle  on  the  dust, 
nil  this  goes  to  show  how  very  ueeessary  Indeed  It  is 
to  carry  off  the  foul  air,  aud  that,  to  quote  a  Southern 
physician,  “The  movement  of  vast  masses  of  peiple  an¬ 
nually  from  one  section  of  this  broad  country  In  search 
of  those  climatic  Influences  modifying  the  course  and 


Til  summarize,  the  Ideal  conditions  would  be  as  follows:  progress  of  disease  has  become,  from  a  sanitarian  stand- 
1.  The  ndiiilssion  of  .30  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  point,  a  great  unsolved  problem,  namely,  that  of  accom- 
iissciigcr  of  fresh  air,  and  the  carrying  off  of  an  eiiuni  pllshliig  the  proper  ventilation  of  cars  by  the  Introduc- 


r  siitiiiner  and  winter. 

■  so  ndniiticil  must  not  tic  moving  a 
tbau  three  or  four  miles  per  limir  li 


Aiiiitlier  very  Important  point  which  slioiild  not  be 
lost  sight  of  is  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The  niuisture  ^  l,., 
In  the  nir  varies  nciairdlng  to  tompcrnlure  aud  bmallty, 
and  the  hiiimin  skin  Is  pectilliirly  sensitive  to  the  con- 
dlllou  of  the  air  as  regards  moisture.  At  32°  F.— freez-  „vcr!ig 
lug  point— the  air  is  almost  dry.  At  70°  F.  Ihc  air  1]^.  ’.|| 

shoiilil  have  from  four  to  five  grains  of  water  per  cubic  r, 
foot  held  111  a  slate  of  vajMir,  and  at  100“  F.  ten  grains 


csli  air  admitted  must  be  of  n  temperature  1 
time  of  about  70°  Falir. 

I'sli  ulr  so  admitted  In  winter  time  miisl  liav 
to  It  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  the  ten 


per  cubic  foot  would  be  a  normal  coudllioii  of  liiimldlt.v. 
Now.  if  winter  air  Is  simply  warmed  and  served  up  In  a 
priictleiilly  dry  atate.  It  Is  exceedingly  unpleasant,  caus¬ 
ing  a  dry  parched  feeling  to  the  skin. 

As  regards  Ibe  proper  location  of  the  outlets  nnd  tn- 
lels,  uiiiny  mistakes  have  been  made  by  Inventors  and 
others,  they  supposing  that  because  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  la  heavier  than  air,  the  foul  air  would  be  at  the 
lioltum  or  floor  of  the  room  or  car,  and  that  the  outlets 
for  the  foul  air  should  he  at  or  near  the  floor  Hue.  As 
Ihc  air  eniltlcil  from  the  lungs  Is  generally  at  more  Ihnii 
10°  or  12”  Fahr.  higher  temperature  than  that  sur- 
rouiidiiig  us,  it  will  be  at  least  two  per  cent,  lighter, 
mid  the  addition  of  two  or  three  parts  of  carbonic 
add  in  10,000  parts  of  air  will  not  begin  lo  counteract 
Ihc  decrense  of  weight  caused  Iiy  the  additional  warmth. 
All  the  best  modern  aiilhorllies  on  veiitlliMlon  are  unani¬ 
mous  111  slnlliig  that  fresh  warm  air  should  be  dls- 
irlliiitcil  low  down  llirougli  as  mniiy  openings  a.s  can  be 
arranged  for.  the  foul  air  lo  be  carried  out  as  It  ascends 
at  the  roof  or  celling. 

Another  law  of  nature  which  is  oftcu  lost  sight  of  Is 


peraliire  at  which  It  is  admitted,  according  to  the 
average  hiiniidlly  of  the  atmosphere,  when  at  70°  In 
(he  climate  In  which  the  ears  are  riinniiig. 

5.  No  system  of  winter  ventllntion  enii  lie  successful 
iiiiIi'SH  meiiiis  for  (he  fresh  air  supply  are  provtduil  lii- 


ilepemlently  of  and  separately  from  (he  windows  and 
doors,  IIS  well  ns  the  veutlliitors  for  currying  off  the 
foul  nir. 

0.  The  fresh  warm  air  should  be  distributed  tliroiigli 
ns  many  openings  and  as  low  down  as  It  can  be  couvenl- 
eiilly  arranged  for,  and  tlie  font  air  should  bo  enrrieil 
off  tliroiigli  ns  miiny  siiiiill  openings  In  the  roof  of  the 
car  ns  can  eonvenlently  be  arranged  for  In  winter. 


tlon  of  pure  air,  free  from  dust,  cinders,  smoke,  and  so 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  the  withdrawal  of  the  impure 
air  arising  from  the  natural  eniaimtloiis  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  more  serious  dangers  necnilng  from 
ebroiilc  or  <-ontiigiou8  Infliieiiees." 

In  explanation  of  the  figures  given  below  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  air  taken  from  shop  yards  at  times 
I'oiitnliis  more  enrbonle  neld  tlian  the  normal,  for  the 
reason  that  at  certain  stages  of  the  wind  the  smoke 
■  from  the  engine  houses,  furnaces,  etc.,  U  driven  over 
the  shop  yard.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  air  In  the 
sleeping  cars  Is  bad.  In  all  cases  beyond  the  health 
limit  of  ten  parts  In  ten  thousand.  The  air  In  the 
elinlr  ears  Is,  generally  speaking,  much  better.  There 
were  fewer  occupants  per  cubic  foot  of  volume,  the 
travel  was  mostly  local  or  suburban,  and  the  p.issen- 
gora  had  done  a  good  deal  of  kicking,  so  that  the  porters 
were  attentive  to  their  duties. 

It  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  obtain  a  perfect 
system  of  veiililatloii  where  electric  power  Is  obtain¬ 
able— that  Is.  where  electric  llghlliig  Is  used— or  where 


car,  and  Mint  the  outlets  7  -ri,e  ventilation  should  be  entirely  Indopcinlciit  of  compressed  air  power  can  be  used  for  driving  the 


■  spcisl  of  the  train  and  act  equally  us  well  whetlior  Into  the  conches  by  means  of  small  fans  In  the  ends  of 
•  cur  Is  Htniiding  or  nninlng.  the  cars  about  half  way  between  the  roof  and  the  floor, 

.  The  ventilation  should  be  so  nrrniiged  Mint  there  Mils  position  being  fiirlliest  removeil  from  Mie  smoko 
II  he  II  Iileiiiini  or  slight  excess  of  pressori>  Inside  the  and  Ibe  foul  air  on  the  roofs,  nnd  from  the  dust  and 
',  HO  that  all  drafts  will  bo  outward  Instoiid  of  lu-  snow  under  the  floors.  The  air  driven  by  these  fans  can 
ril.  and  smoke  nnd  dust  thus  excliidial.  be  passed  through  heaters,  or  can  ho  heated  In  wind 

.  It  is  most  deslriible  Mint  double  windows  should  lioxes  or  wind  trunks  running  along  the  sides  of  the 
nseil,  nnd  so  nrrnnged  Mint  they  <nii  be  locked  fast  oars  on  the  floor  or  between  the  floors,  nnd  enu  be  d»- 
wliKor  Mnio.  bill  romllly  opened  In  siimmor  lime.  Ilvered  to  the  car  In  perfectly  regular  quantities  nnd  at 
II.  II  Is  most  doslrnble  Mint  an  iiisido  swinging  door  a  porfocMy  even  heat,  tliraiigb  registers  conveniently 
used,  so  ns  to  form  nil  iilr  lock  or  Inside  vestibule,  placed  between  the  scats  or  at  the  end  of  the  seats,  or 
Iiilmisslon  of  eohl  air  aud  dust  every  elsewhere  as  the  design  of  the  car  may  require.  In  this 
to  the  platforms  are  opened.  W'ay  a  coustant  plenum  or  slight  pressure  can  be  main- 
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the  Blass  out  of  coach  tvludowa,  and  paid  <1.150  for 
fre.sh  air. 

Viiur  committee  thinks  that  ns  a  startlnc  point  the 
heat  thins  It  can  do  Is  to  describe  what  would  be  the 
conilltlon  of  thlnss  In  an  Ideally  perfectly  Tcntllated  car. 

Wlllumt  KoliiB  too  much  Into  details,  researches  have 
shown  that  each  uornml  human  bclns  requires  at  least 
four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  pure  air  per  minute,  to  replace 
the  air  vitiated  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  the  vitiation  con¬ 
sisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture,  with  smells  and 
lulero-orgnnlsms,  the  oxygen  In  the  air  being  propor¬ 
tionately  reduced. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  what  has  been  effected 
by  modern  systems  of  ventilation  In  hospitals,  etc..  It 
may  be  Interesting  to  say  that  physicians  attribute  a 
very  large  portion  of  their  modern  auecesses  In  husitl- 
tals,  as  well  ns  the  Improved  health  of  school  children 
and  other.s  In  large  public  buildings  to  the  better  sys¬ 
tems  of  ventilation  now  In  more  general  use. 

As  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  makes  It  Impracticable 
to  remove  Just  the  net  amount  of  vitiated  air  from  the 
body  of  a  human  being,  and  rep'ace  It  with  fre.sh  air.  a 
much  larger  porfon  of  fresh  air  Is  therefore  necessary  to 
dilute  the  a;r  surrounding  a  human  being  to  keej)  It  at 
such  a  degree  of  purity  that  It  will  not  be  unhealthy 
or  objectionable.  To  mix  the  air  In  such  a  way  that  the 
carbonic  acid  will  not  exceed  (1  or  7  parts  In  10.000, 
requires  not  less  than  22  cubic  feet  of  air  i)i>r  minute 
p(>r  person,  the  beat  practice  allows  30  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  head.  The  average  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  ill  fresh  air  Is  between  3  and  4  parts  In  10,000. 
When  carbonic  acid  Is  In  excess  of  10  or  12  parts  in 
10,000,  the  air  Is  bad  and  unhealthy.  This  means  that 
In  a  .TO-foot  modern  coach,  seating  i5S  people,  and  hav¬ 
ing  five  powerful  gas  buruers,  the  ventilating  apparatus 
should  have  a  capacity  of  2,040  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  minute.  This,  It  will  be  noticed,  is  more  than  half 
the  cubic  capacity  of  the  ear,  so  that  the  air  In  the  car 
ought  to  be  changed  a  little  ofteuer  than  once  every 
two  minutes.  This  must  be  done  without  drafi  or 
without  Inconvenience  to  the  passengers.  'I'he  car  above 
mentioned  would  have  28  trailing  sash  ventilators  of 
usual  size  for  carrj’lug  off  the  foul  air,  and  through 
these  (qienliigs,  say,  2,700  feet  per  minute  of  vitiated 
air  should  be  exhausted:  which  means,  that  the  air 
must  pass  through  these  ventilators  at  a  simed  of  about 
five  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour.  Air  moving  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  per  hour  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  semsea,  but  when  the  s|ieeil  rises  to  live 
or  sl.x  miles  per  hour  It  Is  considered  a  pleasant  breeze. 
Of  course.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  no  exhaust  ven¬ 
tilator  can  work  successfully  unless  fresh  air  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  rapidly  as  the  exhausters  would  extract  the 
air  from  the  ■car.  Therefore,  It  Is  plain  that  no  system 
of  ventilation  Is  complete  unless  It  provides  for  both 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  ns  well  as  for  the  abstraction 
of  the  foul  air,  or  for  the  coach  before  mentioned  we 
must  furnish  2,700  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute. 

When  air  Is  admitted  to  an  inclosure  occupied  by 
human  beings  at  a  speed  of  not  over  thn-c  and  one-half 
mill's  per  hour,  the  difference  between  drafts  and  ven- 
lllatlon  simply  becomes  a  question  of  temperature,  cold 
air  coming  In  at  this  sjteed  being  felt  ns  a  draft.  The 
heating  aiiparatus,  therefore,  of  a  paseenger  car  of  a 
.size  as  given  above  should  be  so  constructed  that  It 
can  warm  and  deliver  Into  the  car  2,700  cubic  feet  of 
air  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
jiK.'t  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  your  Cmumittee 
on  the  Heating  of  Tasseuger  Cars,  and  should  not  be 
elaborated  here. 

Another  very  Important  point  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  is  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The  moisture 
in  the  air  varies  according  to  teanperature  and  locality, 
and  the  human  skin  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  cou- 
dltlou  of  the  air  us  regards  moisture.  At  32°  F.— freez¬ 
ing  point— the  air  Is  almost  dry.  At  70°  F.  the  air 
should  have  from  four  to  live  grains  of  water  tier  cubic 
foot  held  In  a  state  of  vaimr,  and  at  100°  F.  ten  grains 
I>er  cubic  foot  would  be  a  normal  condllioii  of  humidity. 
Now,  If  winter  air  Is  simply  warmed  and  served  up  In  a 
practically  dry  state,  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant,  caus¬ 
ing  a  dry  parched  feeling  to  the  skin. 

As  regards  the  proper  location  of  the  outlets  and  In¬ 
lets,  many  mistakes  have  been  made  by  Inventors  and 
others,  they  supposing  that  because  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  Is  heavier  than  air,  the  foul  air  would  be  at  the 
bottom  or  floor  of  the  room  or  car,  and  that  the  outlets 
for  the  foul  air  should  be  at  or  near  the  floor  line.  As 
the  air  emitted  from  the  lungs  is  generally  at  more  than 
10°  or  12°  Fahr.  higher  temperature  than  that  sur¬ 
rounding  us.  It  will  be  at  least  two  per  ceut.  lighter, 
and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  parts  of  carbanie 
acid  in  lO.iXK)  parts  of  air  will  not  begin  lo  counteract 
the  der-rease  of  weight  caused  by  the  additional  warmth. 
All  the  best  modern  authorities  on  ventilation  arc  nnani- 
mouK  III  stilting  that  fresh  warm  air  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  low  down  through  as  many  openings  ns  can  he 
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then  instead  of  the  carbonic  acid  being  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  In  the  air  and  varying  very  little,  if  any,  be¬ 
tween  the  plains  and  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  earth 
would  bo  blanketed  aronud  with  a  heavy  cloud  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  There  cjuld  be  no  life  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  instead  of  the  clouds  being  generally  up  in 
the  sky,  they  would  be  lying  on  the  earth  at  all  times 
us  a  permanent  fog,  the  oxygen  being  above  this,  and 
the  nitrogen  being  still  further  out  next  to  space— a  sort 
of  atmospheric  “pousse  cafe." 

There  are  places,  such  as  In  the  bottoms  of  wella,  the 
celebrated  valley  of  death,  the  neighborhood  of  fac- 

faster  than  the  diffusion  can  carry  it  off,  but  such  cases 
are  exceptional. 

Another  important  consideration,  which  must  not  be 
lust  sight  of.  Is  that  the  amount  of  air  breathed  by  the 
passengers  and  necessary  for  good  ventilation  Is  entirely 
Independent  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  so  that  If  the 
ventilating  apparatus  Is  so  arranged  that  the  air  has  to 
be  forced  In  by  the  movement  of  the  tr.iln  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  same  source  of  power,  the  ventilation 
wl'l  be  very  unequal,  and  when  the  ears  arc  standing, 
running  slowly,  or  moving  with  the  wind,  there  will  be 
practically  no  ventilation  at  all. 

In  all  modern  systems  of  ventilation,  sanitary  engi¬ 
neers  endeavor  to  have  a  plenum  Instead  of  a  vacuum, 
or.  In  other  words,  to  have  a  slight  excess  pressure 
Inside  of  the  building  Instead  of  n  slight  vacuum.  With 
a  plenum  there  can  never  be  any  cold  drafts  or  admis¬ 
sion  of  smoke,  dust  or  cinders,  for  the  reason  that  the 
pressure  would  always  be  driving  the  air  outward 
through  every  crack  and  opening.  With  a  vacuum  the 
reverse  Is  the  ease,  and  dust,  smoke  and  cold  air  will 
fliid  their  way  In  at  every  crack.  It  Is  very  desirable 
that  the  windows  of  passenger  cars  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  locked  fust  In  winter  time  to  prevent  one 
obstinate  passenger  Interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the 
whole  carload,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  a  sufll- 
clent  siqiply  of  fresh  air  Is  constantly  being  furnished 
to  the  passengers,  comfortably  warmed.  The  opening 
of  the  doors  at  stations  is  al.so  a  great  interference 
with  a  uniform  system  of  ventilation.  This  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  the  evil  effects  of  It  can  bo  largely  over¬ 
come  by  building  the  cars  with  an  Inner  swinging  door. 
'Host  of  the  modern  larger  passenger  cars  having  smok¬ 
ing  rooms,  double  saloons  and  heating  apartments,  can 
be  very  easily  flfted  up  with  a  swinging  door  at  the  end 
of  the  pa.ssage  In  between  these  c  mipartinents,  which 
will  act  as  a  kind  of  air  lock  and  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  discomfort  otherwise  unavoidable.  A  convenient 
way  of  arranging  the  windows  so  as  to  avoid  the  drafts 
and  Interference  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  In 
winter  time,  would  be  to  have  the  outer  sash  arranged, 
as  Is  commonly  the  case  now,  with  Inner  sash  arranged 
so  that  when  lowered  they  will  lock  themselves  tight 
and  can  only  be  released  by  a  lever  at  the  end  of  the 
car,  uttaidieil  to  a  locking  bar  runiiiiig  the  full  length 
of  the  car  on  either  side.  These  windows  could  be 
kept  raised  In  summer  time,  the  outer  sashes  being  so 

they  please.  In  the  winter  time,  when  these  sashes 
are  lowered,  no  windows  cou’d  be  raised. 

To  summarize,  the  ideal  c,mdltlons  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  ndniissloii  of  30  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
passenger  of  fresh  air,  and  the  earrylug  off  of  an  equal 
amount  c'  foul  air  summer  and  winter. 

2.  The  fresh  air  so  admitted  must  not  lie  moving  at 


system  of  ventilation  us  this,  that  the  present  ur- 
rangeiuents  for  the  vcntilallou  of  passenger  cars  are 
good  enough,  and  that  nobody  Is  any  the  worse  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  To  show  that  this  is  iiu 
entirely  wrong  position  to  take,  your  coniinittee  had  a 
number  of  tests  made  to  show  the  degree  of  foulness 
of  the  air  In  sleeping  cars,  chair  cars,  and  day  coaches, 
which  tests  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Win.  Forsyth,  of  the  C.,  H.  &  Q.,  through  the  kindness 
of  .Mr.  Ithodes.  I’ure  air  contains  from  three  to  four 
Iiarts  In  ten  thousand  of  carbonic  acld.and  at  70°  Fahr. 
an  average  coiiditlou  of  moisture  would  be  from  four  or 
live  grains  of  water  i>er  cubic  foot.  Dr,  Angus  .Smith 
made  a  series  of  careful  experiments  In  lead-lined  air¬ 
tight  rooms  for  the  piirimse  of  seeing  how  long 
healthy  people  could  exist  In  an  atmosphere  having 
an  excess  of  carbonic  aild  and  moisture.  As  the 
result  of  Ills  experiments,  it  was  shown  that  It 
was  very  un wholesome  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
having  more  than  seven  parts  In  ten  thousand  of  car- 
boulc  add,  and  that  an  atmosphere  containing  ten  parts 
In  ten  thousand  could  not  be  endured  by  delicate  people 
for  long  without  Injury,  and  that  as  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  la  a  direct  Indication  of  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms,  commonly  called  disease 
germs,  the  Injurious  effects  aro  not  merely  I  mlted  to 
the  poisonous  influence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  that  the 


arranged  for,  the  foul  air  to  be  carried  out  as  It  ascends 
at  the  roof  or  celling. 

Another  law  of  nature  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  Is 


3.  Fresh  air  admitted  must  be  of  a  temperature  In 
winter  time  of  about  70°  Fahr. 

4.  Fresh  air  so  udmitteil  in  winter  time  must  have 
added  to  It  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  It  Is  admitted,  according  to  the 
average  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  when  at  70°  in 
the  climate  In  which  the  cars  are  running. 

15.  No  system  of  winter  ventilation  can  lie  successful 
unless  means  for  the  fresh  air  supply  are  provided  In¬ 
dependently  of  and  separately  from  the  windows  and 
doors,  ns  well  ns  the  ventilators  for  carrying  off  the 
foul  air. 

(1.  The  fresh  warm  air  should  be  distributed  through 
n,s  many  openings  and  as  low  down  as  It  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  arranged  for,  and  the  foul  air  should  be  carried 
off  through  as  many  small  openings  In  the  roof  of  the 
car  ns  can  conveniently  be  arranged  for  In  winter. 

7.  The  ventilation  should  be  entirely  independent  of 
the  speed  of  the  train  and  act  equally  ns  well  whether 
the  ear  Is  standing  or  running. 

8.  The  ventilation  should  be  so  arranged  that  there 
will  be  a  plenum  or  slight  excess  of  pressure  Inside  the 
car,  HO  that  all  drafts  will  be  outward  Instead  of  In¬ 
ward.  and  smoke  and  dust  thus  excluded. 

11.  It  Is  most  desirable  that  double  windows  should 
be  used,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  locked  fast 
In  wilder  time,  but  readily  openeil  In  summer  time. 

10.  It  la  most  desirable  that  an  Inside  swinging  door 
be  used,  so  as  to  form  an  air  lock  or  Inside  vestibule, 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air  and  dust  every 
time  the  doors  to  the  platforms  arc  opened. 


danger  of  taking  organic  diseases  was  very  largely  in¬ 
creased.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  senses 
are  a  very  unreliable  guide  In  Judging  „f 
foulness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  people 
who  remained  in  a  room  In  which  the  at¬ 

mosphere  had  become  gradually  fouled  would  hardy 
notice  Its  foulness,  whereas  outsiders  suddenly  coming 
111  would  be  almost  suffocated.  Micro-organisms,  or  di¬ 
sease  germs,  are  not  given  off  to  any  harmful  extent  in 
the  exhalations  of  healthy  human  beings,  but  they  ate 
given  off  In  large  numbers  In  the  breath  and  spittle  ami 
evaporation  from  the  skin  of  unhealthy  persons.  Ks- 
peclally  Is  this  the  case  with  peop’e  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  fevers,  and  so  on,  and  the 
disease  germs  grow  and  multiply  very  rapidly  In  a  f  ull 
moist  atmosphere.  To  quote  a  prominent  Kusterii  rail¬ 
road  surgeon:  “The  road  is  short,  straight  and  sure 
from  vomica  and  mucous  patch  to  the  receptive  nedus 
111  another’s  body.  Who  that  has  ever  hail  forced  on 
him  an  aerial  feast  of  cabbage,  onions,  garlic,  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  gastric  effluvia  of  an  old  debauch,  can 
doubt  that  minaous  vapor  can  transport  microscopic 

Kiirope  oil  animals  which  were  Inoculated  with  a  pre¬ 
paration  from  the  dust  beaten  out  of  the  cushions  of 
railroad  cars  in  ordinary  service,  and  which  cars  were 
not  known  to  have  carried  sick  peop'e,  showed  that  the 
most  of  these  animals  which  were  Inoculated  died  of 
violent  diseases.  Few  of  them  lived  long  enough  to  die 
of  tuberculosis— none  of  them  survived.  As  these  micr.i- 
organisms  are  In  the  air  and  simply  settle  on  the  dust, 
all  this  goes  to  show  how  very  necessary  Indeed  it  Is 
to  carr.v  off  the  foul  air,  and  that,  to  quote  h  Southern 
physician,  "The  movement  of  vast  masses  of  people  an¬ 
nually  from  one  section  of  this  broad  country  in  search 
of  those  climatic  influences  modifying  the  course  and 
progress  of  disease  has  become,  from  a  sanitarian  stand¬ 
point,  a  great  unsolved  problem,  namely,  that  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  proper  ventilation  of  cars  by  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  pure  air,  free  from  dust,  cinders,  smoke,  and  so 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  the  withdrawal  of  the  Impure 
air  arising  from  the  natural  emanations  of  the  body, 
us  well  ns  the  more  serious  dangers  accruing  from 
chronic  or  contagious  Influences." 

In  explanation  of  the  flgnres  given  below  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  air  taken  from  shop  yards  at  times 
contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  normal,  for  the 
reason  that  at  certain  stages  of  the  wind  the  smoke 
from  the  engine  houses,  furnaces,  etc..  Is  driven  over 
the  shop  yard.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  air  in  the 
sleeping  cars  Is  bad.  In  all  cases  beyond  the  health 
limit  of  ten  parts  In  ten  thousand.  The  air  In  the 
chair  cars  Is,  generally  speaking,  much  better.  There 
were  fewer  occupants  per  cubic  foot  of  volume,  the 
travel  was  mostly  local  or  suburban,  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  had  done  a  good  deal  of  kicking,  so  that  the  porters 
were  attentive  to  their  duties. 

It  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  obtain  a  perfect 
system  of  ventilation  where  electric  power  is  obtain¬ 
able— that  Is,  where  electric  lighting  is  used- or  where 
compressed  air  power  can  be  used  for  driving  the  air 
Into  the  coaches  by  means  of  small  fans  In  the  ends  of 
the  cars  about  half  way  lietwecn  the  roof  aud  the  floor, 
this  posltlou  being  furthest  removed  from  the  smoke 
and  the  foul  air  on  the  roofs,  and  from  the  dust  and 
snow  under  the  floors.  The  air  driven  by  these  fans  can 
be  passed  through  heaters,  or  can  bo  heated  In  wind 
boxes  or  wind  trunks  running  along  the  sides  of  the 
cars  on  the  floor  or  between  the  floors,  and  can  be  d«- 
Ilvered  to  the  car  in  perfectly  regular  quantities  and  at 
a  perfectly  even  heat,  through  registers  conveniently 
placed  between  the  seats  or  at  the  end  of  the  seats,  or 
elsewhere  as  the  design  of  the  car  may  rmpiire.  In  this 
way  a  constant  plenum  or  slight  pressure  can  be  main- 
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talned  lu  the  car,  which  will  aaalst  the  Tentllators  in 
the  deck,  of  whatever  pattern  they  may  be.  In  discharg¬ 
ing  the  fonl  air  which  rises  to  the  roof.  The  speed  of 
the  train  would  have  comparatively  little  Influence  on 
such  a  system.  It  would,  however,  require  Intelligent 
handling  by  the  trainmen,  as  every  Improved  device  or 
apparatns  requires  more  Intelligent  care  than  the  crude, 
simple,  unsatisfactory  arrangement  which  preceded  It. 

'Snch  an  apparatus  cOffid,  liowSW;  'Be  uhiue  .tlmost  aiittf- 
matlc  by  the  means  of  a  temperature  regulator,  several 
kinds  of  which  are  made  to-day  for  regulating  the  bent 
In  buildings,  which  would  not  only  control  the  heat,  but 
also,  by  the  means  of  suitable  attachments,  coubl  be 
made  to  control  the  speed  of  the  fans. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  for  your  committee  to 
criticise  every  device  which  has  been  submitted  to 
them,  but  with  the  ten  conditions  given  previously,  any 
Intelligent  Master  Car  Builder  can  judge  of  the  efficiency 
or  lack  of  efficiency  of  any  apparatus  under  conslder.i- 
tlon.  The  most  perfect  of  those  to  which  the  attention 
of  your  committee  has  been  called  was  that  elaborated 
by  Colonel  Mann  and  applied  to  the  Mann  boudoir  cars; 
it.  however,  was  entirely  dependent  for  Its  action  on  the 
speed  of  the  train.  In  all  other  respects  It  la  an  ad¬ 
mirable  plan,  but  has  been  a  general  failure  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  railroad  companies  and  others  operating  the 
cars  did  not  so  that  the  men  in  charge  were  properly 
Instructed,  carried  out  their  Instructions,  or  kept  their 
apparatus  In  good  order. 

Briefly  descrll^ed,  the  fresh  air  needed  for  ventilation 
is  taken  In  thrnogh  a  wind  scoop  and  forced  downward 
Into  a  filter  chamber,  where  It  passes  through  a  lot  of 
Imise  excelsior,  which  excelsior  Is  kept  cool  and  mois¬ 
tened  by  mel  Ing  Ice  placed  above  It.  After  being 
cleansed  In  thb,|  way,  the  air  passes.  In  winter  time.  Into 
a  heating  chamber  and  from  thence  into  a  wind  trunk 
I'lmulng  along  the  corridor,  the  air  being  distributed 
into  the  corridor  aud  boudoirs  by  means  of  registers. 
In  summer  time  the  air  passed  direct  from  the  Alter 
chamber  to  the  wind  trunk  and  could  be  delivered  in 
the  ear  at  a  temperature  of  10°  Kabr.  lower  than  the 
outer  air. 

There  are  a  number  of  similar  arrangements,  not  .ts 
complete  as  that  above  described,  all  of  which  take  in 
the  air  through  scoops  or  hoods  on  the  roof  or  sides  of 
car  passing  It  over  heating  surfaces— either  stoves  or 
steam  pipes— and  delivering  the  air  Into  tjie  coaches  at 
a  more  or  less  comfortable  temperature. 

All  these  devices  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the  train 
for  their  action,  and  where  the  air  Intakes  surround  the 
stovepipe,  every  time  the  car  stops  the  ventilating 
process  ceases  and  may  be  reversed;  at  slow  speed  It 
will  bo  almost  Inoperative. 

(ireat  Improvement  could,  however,  be  made  In  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  our  crowded  passenger  cars  If 
the  trainmen  were  compelled  to  pay  proper  attention  to 

I  the  ventilators;  a  regular  set  of  instructions  shou’d  be 
furnished  them  for  their  guidance,  and  division  officers 
should  be  Instructed  to  pass  through  the  train  at  every 
opportunity  and  report  cases  where  the  ventilators  have 
been  neglected  and  the  air  overheated  or  foul,  to  the 
Division  Superintendent  for  discipline.  The  men  woul.l 
then  soon  le.arn  to  attend  to  this  part  of  their  duty. 
Sleeping  car  companies  should  have  a  code  of  rules 
printed  and  posted  In  the  cars,  and  their  porters  and 
conductors  should  be  made  to  observe  such  rules.  One 
specially  Important  thing  Is  not  to  open  the  ventilators 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  train,  otherwise  with  drop 
sash  or  trailing  sash  ventilators  down  drafts  and  cross 
drafts  are  unavoidable. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  practicable  to  use  light 
varnished  silk  flap  valves  made  with  wire  frames  so 
hinged  and  balanced  that  they  would  close  the  ventila¬ 
tor  openings  automatically  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
car,  or  whenever  the  current  of  air  had  a  tendency  to 
move  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Some  schemes  have  been  extensively  advertised,  which 
provided  for  the  heating  of  the  air  for  ventilating  the 
coaches  In  coUs  of  pipe  In  the  extension  front  of  the 
locomotive,  or  In  a  special  heat  tender,  the  air  after¬ 
ward  to  be  conveyed  back  and  delivered  to  the  cars  by 
the  means  of  a  train  pipe.  A  few  figures,  which  any 
one  can  make,  will  show  that  to  supply  air  enough  for 
two  or  three  coaches  In  the  quantities  needed,  the  air 
would  have  to  travel  through  any  admissible  size  of 
train  pipe  St  a  speed  of  millions  of  feet  per  minute,  to 
do  which  It  would  have  to  be  forced  at  an  enormous 
pressure,  and  the  expansion  afterward  would  refriger¬ 
ate  everything  In  the  neighborhood.  For  very  hot 
weather,  or  for  cars  running  In  very  hot  climates,  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  could  be  obtained  by  the  Judicious 
use  of  some  small  fans  driven  by  electric  or  other 
power,  to  keep  the  air  in  the  car  constantly  In  pleasant 
motion.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  has  made 
some  experiments  In  this  line  with  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory  results.  When  Inquiring  Into  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  styles  of  ventilators  In  use  and  recommended 
for  use  for  exhausting  foul  air  from  the  decks  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  your  committee  was  unable  to  get  any  ac¬ 
curate  Information.  Believing  that  some  Information 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  service  to  the  master  car 
buUders  In  designing  cars,  some  testa  were  made  of  the 


Wind. 

West 

South 


3  AIR.  AURORA. 


Date. 
Moist.  1804. 
.240  2—2 


Cloudy  &  smoky  '  .OOU 


SLEEPING  CARS. 


Rain 

Cold,  cloudy 
Snow,  cloudy 


CHAIR  OARS. 

&  y.  No.  of  Pas-  No.  of  Open 


Freezing 
Clear.  .oO"  F. 


SUBURBAN  COACHES. 


0..  H.  &  (J.  No.  of  Pas-  No. 


MISC-ELLANKOI’S  TESTS  FOR  COMPARISON. 
Source  of  Sample. 

Office  occupied  by  six __ persons,  dooi^  open^to  hall,  cold  day - 


A  Model  Car  Porter. 
llavlnut  bad  occasion  recently  t<j 
visit  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  we 
found  ou’s.df  a  passctigcr  on  the 
butrct  I'ullnian  car  Annette,  running 
between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 
The  car  porter,  Mr.  George  Critten¬ 
den,  for  his  polite  and  thoughtful  at¬ 
tention,  and  for  his  seeming  antici¬ 
pation  of  every  want  of  every  passen¬ 
ger,  Impressed  us  so  favorably  as  to 
call  forth  this  special  mention.  For 
men  in  any  aud  every  station  who 
perform  their  duties  faithfully  and 
acceptably  we  entertain  the  pro- 
foundest  ro.spect.  On  the  way  to  the 
car  we  noticed  two  silver  bands  on 
the  outside  of  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  each  sleeve  of  Mr. 
Crittenden’s  c  cat,  each  band  on 
a  sleeve  indicating  five  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  canipany.  He  will  soon 
have  a  third  band,  ar  ho  has  now 
bean  with  the  comiiany  fourteen 
year.s.  A  man  not  imbued  with  gen¬ 
tlemanly  instincts  and  one  with 
whom  gentlemanly  demeanor  is  not 
a  characteristic,  cannot  remain  long 
with  a  I’ullmac  car,  and  whenever  j 
we  meet  a  man  wlio  has  served  ten 
years  as  a  irorter  on  one  we  may 
know  that  lie  has  a  record  for  fidelity 
to  every  tru.st,  and  a  general  record 
upon  which  he  may  look  with  par¬ 
donable  pride,  and  which  entitles 
him  to  the  fullest  respect  of  all.  The 
rullman  company  has  many  men  of 
this  type  in  its  employ,  a  typo  of 
which  George  Crittenden,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  one  of  the  best  e.’tamples. 


tf  decoration— to  which  they 
when  at  liomc,  Ls  very  Iarg('. 
Tliey  do  not  want  it,  tint  the  gilded  and  tapes¬ 
tried  ear  with  il.s  aliiiormal  fare  is  the  tmly 
alternative  to  sitting  up  in  ii  day  eoaeh.  There 
is,  therefore,  sonic  reason  to  hope  that  the  lim- 
itatioii  eonteniiilated  In  this  proposi'd  li'glslatlon^ 
will  iulliience  the  introduction  of  a  car  on  wliich 
more  attention  is  paid  to  ornanienting  (idainly) 
the  construction  and  h‘ss  to  constructing  the  or¬ 
nament.  If  some  of  the  vast  sums  now  spent 
on  display  were  devoted  to  the  production  of 
an  easy-riding  sleeping-etir,  of  a  design  which 
would  permit  'travtders  to  dre.s.s  and  undres.s 
with  comfort  and  with  no  risk  of  offence  to  the 
sens(>  of  decency;  a  ear  in  whij-h  a  passenger 
could  feel  that  his  proportlou  of  the  available 
cubic  contents  of  the  ear  is  not  less  than  tliat 
insisted  upon  by  tlie  Boards  of  Health  in  large  ,| 
cities  for  each  occupant  of  a  common  lodging-  i 
house;  a  ear  to  which  pure  tiir  ciui  gain  acts-ss 
itnd  froiii  which  foul  exhalations  can  lind  egress; 
then  would  the  ear  company  have  fairly  earmsl 
Its  income.  As  a  thing  of  lieauty  tlie  modern  ! 
sleeping  car  is  certainly  wiathy  of  In-ing  classed 
as  a  joy  for ‘ver;  but  it.<  vibratory  eccentricities, 
its  ccmveiiiences  and  it,  liygienlc.  condlilons  are 
Mi.sceptibh>  of  groat  tilings  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
provement  I 

An  appropriate  amtmdment  to  be  tacked  on  to 
the  end  of  Kepresentalive  Fielder’s  liill  would  I 
be  one  to  the  effect  that  every  .sleeping  car  must  I 
contain  at  least  eight  hundred  cubic  f(>et  of  clear  I 
space  to  each  occupant  and  that  provisii 


rest,  the  cuirSHl 

goes  direct  to  the  storaJWjIrafy.  ™i’work- 
ing  of  the  engine  has  nothing  to  do  with  Uie 
moving  of  the  ear,  its  use  being  simply  to 
generate  the  electric  current.  When  the  car 
IS  in  motion  the  current  passes  directly  from 
tlie  dynamo  to  the  motor.  When  tUo  whole 
output  of  the  dynamo  is  not  needed  by  the 
motors,  by  reason  of  a  light  load  or  an  easy 
grade,  the  superfluous  current  goes  direct  to 
the  storage  buttery.  Thi.s  stored  power,  in 
turn,  is  automatically  released  and  goes  to 
the  instant  relief  of  tlio  motors  when  required 
by  heavy  loads  or  steep  grades.  The  low 
voltage  used  makes  it  practically  impossible 
to  “  burn  out  ”  a  motor.  Expert  motor-men 
are  not  ro(|uired,  and  a  track  and  motor  curs 
are  nil  that.  18  needed  for  a  complete  equiii- 
inent.  Ttie  car  now  in  use  lias  rendered  a 
service  of  8event.v-live  miles  a  day  since  it 
was  put  into  service. 


/  THE 
^ENJif^YLVAXIA 
RAII-nOAD 
COMPANY. 


Till-;  Pennsylvania  Pvailroad  Company  has  f 
recently  accelerated  the  speed  of  its  famous  t 
Train  de  Luxe— “The  Limited ’’—between  | 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  it  is  now 
making  the  journey  between  the  two  cities 
in  about  as  fast  time  as  anyone  ought  to  wish  to  travel.  ,  It 
leaves  New  York  at  10  a.m.  and  reaches  Chicago  next  morning 
^t  9  o’clock.  From  Chicago  eastward  tlie  train  departs  at 
3.30  p.m.  and  reaches  its  destination  at  6.30  p.m.,  the  difference 

.  .  .„-ovision  lie  in  length  of  time  being  only  apparent,  owing  to  the  standard 

made  for  furnishing  eutdi  occupant  with  2, (MX)  changing  at  Pittsburg  ea  rowfr.  Aniid  the  elegant  appoint-  . 


eiibie  feet  of  fresh  air  per  Iioiir. 


VIOXTILATIO.V  OF  SLBBFING  CARS. -Under  ill 
regulations  of  the  lleulth  Dep.artment  of  the  city 
New  York,  the  proprietor  of  a  couimon  lodging  liotio 
Is  oompelled  to  allow  (iOO  cubic  feet  of  space  for  cu( 
occupant.  In  a  luxurious  ‘‘palace”  sleeping  car  tl 
clear  space  per  passenger  averages  between  ‘M)  and  .'M 
ciibie  feet.  T'nrier  these  eondltlous,  and  with  Inipe 
feet  means  of  ventilation,  it  Is  not  surprising  Hint  eoi 
plaints  regarding  the  hygienic  conditions  of  sleejili 


y- 


ments  of  this  really  wonderful  train,  timed  so  as  to  pss 
through  the  most  attractive  scenery  by  daylight,  with  dining,  | 
librarv,  smoking,  and  observation  cars,  in  addition  to  the  ii 
customary  sleeping  cars,  furnishing  the  luxuries  of  bath-rooms  ^ 
and  bather  toilette  saloons,  typewriter  operators  and  ladies’  L 
maids,  newspapers,  market  reports,  and  the  illustrated  publica-  ^ 
tmns  of  the  day,  provided  free  of  expense  to  the  passengers, 
travel  in  America  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  may  be  | 
accomplished  in  a  manner  truly  regal  and  at  a  cost  but  very 
.  sliihtly  exceeding  the  ordinary  fares.  | 

’  In  addition  to  the  above  train  three  other  trains  now  run 
daily  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  at  a  rate  of  speed  very  J 
/  little  less  than  that  of  their  “  Limited,”  and  at  hours  exceed- i 
ingly  convenient  for  travellers,  and  especially  for  those  goingll 
to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  that  part  of  the  countryll 


Proposed  Ketliielioii 
of 

Sleeiuiiff-Cu:’  Fares. 


The  pi-opostil  contained  iu  j 
a  bill  receutly  iutrodueisl  lu- 1 
to  Uougress,  bj'  Repre.seiita-  i 
live  Fielder,  of  New  .lersey,  | 
fares  to  oiio-lialf  cent  per  1 
iind  oiie-tliird  cent  per  mile  t 


to  limit  sleeidng-e 
mile  for  lower  berl 
for  upper  berths,  would  uot  .seem  at  lirst  sight 
lo  deniiiiid  eousider.-ilioii  from  a  luechauical 
.standpoint;  yel.  when  it  Is  considered  that  the, 
in  so  many  eases,  exorbitant  fares  the  sleeping- 
car  eompanies  are  permitted  to  charge  are  an  all- 
imi>ort:iut  factor  in  the  praetiee,  they  carry  to 
sueli  excess,  of  liuilding  ear.s  at  fabulous  prices, 
tmrdeued  with  a  siiperalmndanee  of  decoration, 
thereby.  Iitimiieriiig  progre.s.s  toward  the  use  of 
a  ear  of  simple  appearauee  and  modertite  ex¬ 
pense.  it  prcseids  an  aspect  of  the  etise  which 
suggests  a  relief  (quite  as  welcome  to  tlie  ear 
Imilder  as  to  tlie  public  at  large.  The  protits  of 
sleeplug-cjir  owuers  Imve  been  so  enormous  that 
they  have  apparently  been  tempted  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  their  efforts  on  the  attaiiunent  of  the 
notoriety  to  he  derived  from  the  diizstliiig  splen¬ 
dor  of  a  ctir  (’onslrnct(‘d  and  decora  led —prlncl- 
pally  deconited-iit  a  co.st  of  from  .j!25,(MX»  up¬ 
wards;  and  have  Ignored  a  long-existing  demand 
for  (Mjually  comfortalilc  hut  less  exjien.slve  ac- 
-  commodatloii.  Tlie  proportion  of  sleeping-car 
pas.seiiget-s  who  are  .surfeited  with  a  feast  of  hix- 


INDBPENDISNX  ELEtTHic  LOCOMOTIVE,  qj  reached  by  Way  of  thosc  clties. 

First  of  IIS  Kind  In  0|iRiatian  on  the  Cal- 

ninet  Elertrlt!  Knnd.  1 

What  IB  claimed  to  be  the  only  independent  [ 
electric  locomotive  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  is  now  propelling  a  street  cariu  service  j 
on  the  Calumet  company's  tracks,  Si.xty- 
seveiilh  street,  between  Cottage  Grove  and 
Stony  Island  avenues.  The  car  has  been  in  i 
public  service  for  ttirea  weeks,  and 
yesterday  a  number  of  experts  were  invited 
to  take  a  free  ride  and  inspeci  ’ 
its  mechanism.  The  motor  car  Is  the  product  j 


of  the  Independent  Electric  Traction 
pany  of  Chicago  and  Is  built  after  plans  pat¬ 
ented  byWjH^Unttnmmf  tliis  city  iu  the 
United  For  more  than 

two  years  Mr.  Button  worked  to  perfect  his 
plan  and  the  car  now  iu  use  is  the  flr.st  of  its 
kinil  to  be  put  into  suooessful  operation.  Its 
weight  is  15,000  pounds,  as  against  12,000 
pounds  for  the  average  trolley  car.  It  runs 
quietly  and  smoothly  and  it  is  olaimod 
that  cars  of  '  this  pattern  can  bo 
placed  and  maintained  in  service  at 
one-half  the  expen.se  per  car  mile 
reiquired  for  the  overhead  trolley  system. 
Inclosed  in  the  center  of  the  cur  is  a  gas 
engine,  dynamo,  and  storage  buttery.  The 
gas  engine  is  fed  by  gasoline  from  a  small 
tank  on  the  roof  of  the  cur.  The  engine  sup¬ 
plies  the  power  for  a  direct  connected  shunt 
wound  dynamo  of  250  volts  pres.sure,  which 
in  turn  generates  the  electricity,  which  is  con¬ 
veyed  diiect  to  the  motors  and  to  a  storage 
battery.  The  engine  is  self-operating  after 
onoe  started  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
motor-man,  who  stops  or  starts  the  car  or 
turns  on  or  olf  the  power  from  bis 
customary  position  on  tho  front  platform, 
whan  the  en^no  is  started,  the  car  being  pt 


k  The  Kansas  board  of  railroad  commissioners 
has  given  notice  to  all  sleeping  oar  companies,  express 
companies,  live  stock  oar  companies  and  other  per¬ 
sons  and  corporations  doing  bnsiness  in  the  state  as 
common  carriers  that  they  will  be  required  to  make 
reports  to  the  board  before  Sept  1.5  each  year.  The  | 
reports  will  be  required  to  show  the  amount  of  debt,  | 
earnings,  expenses,  salaries  of  officers  and  other  em¬ 
ployee,  and  other  facts  pertaining  to  the  operation 
and  conduct  of  the  business.  The  principal  object  of  • 
the  order  is  said  to  be  to  obtain  figures  concerning  ( 
the  Fnllman  company  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  ' 
legislature  in  preparing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  ita- 
^luainese. 

The  latest  Pullman  vestibule  is'  designed  for  nsh, 
upon  suburban  trains,  and  is  similar  to  the  latest  de-- 
sign  put  out  by  that  oumpany  for  its  regular  coaches 
with  the  exception  that  the  doors  at  each  side  of  the 
platform  are  replaced  by  an  iron  gate,  and  that  the 
openings  are  made  somewhat  wider  to  facilitate  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading. 


65" 


iteport  of  the  Committee  on  Ventilation  of  Pas- 
aeug'er  Equlpnient. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  M.  C.  B.  As- 

Tour  coimmittee  on  passenger  ear  Teutllatlon  has,  as 

It  expected,  found  the  problem  of  securing  perfect  venti¬ 
lation  In  passenger  cars  of  all  kinds  an  exceedingly 
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dlfflcult  and  complex  one,  owing  to  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  climate  and  service,  as  well  us  the  Inconsiderate 
seltlshuess  of  the  average  passenger. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air  Is  such  that 
for  the  comfort  of  people  sitting  still  In  an  average  con¬ 
dition  of  health,  the  car  must  be  warmed,  heating  and 
ventilation  are  Inseparable,  and  any  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  which  does  not  admit  warm  fresh  air  at  the  proper 
temperature  must  be  lucdmplete.  Open  windows  and 
doors  materially  Interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  any 
system  of  ventilation  In  winter  time,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  majority  of  the  passengers  It  becomes  necessary 
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.  ..  .  (ho  ia«r  Hur.iKlnn  of  imsca  If  this  law  did  not  exist,  It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  uo  use  for  any  sii 

meutliined  where  111  such  eases  S^X^eVd  "  '7'"“"-  -  “‘'X'  “  ' 

the  glass  out  of  coach  windows,  and  paid  *1.50  for  e  rauge.ueuts  for  the  vei.tllutiiiu  of  passenger  cars  a 

fresli  air.  .  .  ^  mountains,  the  earth  good  eiiougli,  and  that  uobody  is  any  the  worse  1 

Your  committee  thinks  that  ns  a  starting  point  the  twt^  *“  ‘  «  heavy  cloud  of  cir-  the  present  state  of  ufTiilrs.  To  show  that  tills  is  ; 

best  tiling  it  can  do  is  to  describe  what  would  be  the  entirely  wrong  position  to  take,  your  committee  bad 


Wlttioiit  going  too  much  into  details,  researches  have  phere.  and  insleai 
sliown  that  each  normal  human  being  requires  at  least  the  sky,  they  wot 
four  culilc  feet  of  fresli  pure  air  per  minute,  to  replace  «*  «■  permanent  I 
the  air  vitiated  liy  tiie  lungs  and  skin,  the  vitiation  con-  •!>«  nltrog^  being 
sisflng  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture,  with  smells  and  f  ‘  ^ 

inlero-orgnnlsms,  the  o.\ygcu  in  the  air  being  proiior-  ^ere  are  pi^e. 
tlonatoly  reduced. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  what  has  been  effected  tmles  and 
Iiy  modern  systems  of  veiitllntlon  in  hospitals,  etc.,  it  ‘“ster  than  the  dl 
may  be  interesting  to  say  that  physicians  attribute  a  “'•e  ^cepti^ai. 
very  large  portion  of  their  modern  siicce.ssos  in  hiisiil-  P 

tills,  as  well  as  the  improved  health  of  school  clilldreu  ,  ' 

and  others  in  large  imbllc  buildings  to  the  better  sys-  *,’'*^'*''"*7,^,!*"!. 
terns  of  ventilation  now  in  more  general  use.  ludepeiuieut  oi  i 

As  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  makes  It  impracticable  ventllatliig  apiiari 
to  remove  Just  the  net  amount  of  vitiated  air  from  the  J*®  lorceii  y 
liody  of  a  human  being,  and  rep-ace  it  with  fresh  air,  a  '.‘"x  ™  ^  ®  , 

much  larger  port:on  of  fresh  air  is  therefore  necessary  to  o 

dilute  the  air  surrounding  a  human  being  to  keep  it  at  ^  ‘5- 

.Hiieli  a  degree  of  piirliy  that  it  will  uot  be  unhealthy  P‘  ’"‘7“ ‘^."“rn 
or  iibjeetlonable.  To  mix  the  air  in  such  a  way  that  the  '  .  - 

carboiiic  acid  will  not  exceed  t!  or  7  parts  in  10.000,  “J.  |n  [Ither  wot 

requires  not  less  than  22  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  - 
(ler  person,  the  best  practice  allows  .10  eiiblc  feet  per  ^  ,'emim  there  c 
minute  per  head.  The  average  amount  of  carbonic  “ a, 
acid  in  fresh  air  Is  between  3  and  4  parts  in  10,000.  pressure  would 
IVlien  carbonic  acid  is  in  excess  of  10  <>r  12  parts  in  ^ 

10.000.  tlie  air  is  bad  and  unhealthy.  Tills  means  that  Is  (he  ca 

in  a  .10-foot  modern  coach,  seating  ."iS  people,  and  liav-  their  way  'i 

lug  live  powerful  gas  burners,  the  ventilating  apparatus  window! 

shunld  hsiTe  a  <‘a|)acity  of  2,040  cable  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  minute.  This,  It  will  be  uotle^,  is  more  th^  half 
the  cubic  capacity  of  the  car,  so  that  ttie  air  in  tin-  car  carload,  b 

oiiglit  to  be  cliangcd  a  little  oftener  than  once  every  supply  of  ’ 

two  minutes.  This  must  be  done  'Vltlioiit  draft  or  passenger 

without  liiconvcnlenee  to  the  passenger-s.  The  ear  ahiive  ^ 
uieiitioned  would  have  2S  trailing  sash  ventilators  of  ^  unlf.irm 

usuil  size  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air,  and  through  huh  the 

these  Oiienliigs,  say,  2,700  feet  per  minute  of  vitiated  ^  Inilldlug 

air  should  be  exhausted;  which  means,  that  the  air 
must  pass  through  these  ventilators  at  a  speed  of  about  rooms,  doubl 

live  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour.  Air  moving  at  ca„[[y  fl( 

the  rate  of  two  or  three  iulle«  per  Hour  Is  hardly  per-  p,  ,„p  . 

ccptlblo  to  the  senses,  but  when  the  wpewl  rises  to  five  j 

or  six  miles  per  hour  It  is  cousldered  a  pleasant  breeze.  j|,,c,.mfoi 

Of  course.  It  must  be  borue  In  mind  that  no  e-xhanst  ven-  pp,.p„g,nj 

tllator  can  work  successfully  unless  fresh  air  Is  ad-  pp’,  (ntprfereiiei 
milted  as  rapidly  ns  the  exhausters  would  extract  the  „.,ptcr  lime,  woi 
air  from  tho  car.  Therefore,  it  Is  plain  that  no  system  ,.omm.iiily  i 

of  ventilation  Is  (Simplete  unless  It  provides  for  both  ,|p,j  ,vheii  bi 
the  admission  of  fresh  iilr  ns  well  as  for  the  nbsiracllon  pp^j  ^pp  ppjy  ,p, 
of  the  foul  air,  or  for  the  coach  before  mentioned  wo  ^.pj.  „((,„.hi8l  to 
iiiiist  furnish  2,7IH)  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  mliiiite.  ',1,^  ^p^  pp 

When  air  Is  admitted  to  an  Inclosure  occupied  by  raised  In  s 

human  beings  at  a  speed  of  not  over  tlir(.e  and  one-liaif  jj^pj  ,|p.  pcsseii 
miles  (ler  hour,  tiie  difference  between  drafts  and  ven-  pjpppc,  j 

tilatloii  simply  becomes  a  question  of  teiiipernturc,  ciild  (owered,  no 

air  coming  In  at  tills  speed  being  felt  ns  a  draft.  Tiie  ,j.p  summarize, 

beating  iipparnliis,  tl-erefore,  of  a  passenger  car  of  a  j  ,|,|ip  adnilsi 

size  as  given  above  should  be  so  constructed  tliiit  it  passenger  of  fre 
call  warm  and  deliver  Into  the  car  2.7(X)  cilb'-C  feet  of  amiiiiiit  e'  foul 
air  at  a  temperature  of  70“  F.  This  part  of  tiie  sub-  2.  Tiie  fresli  i 
Ject  properly  belongs  to  tiie  doinuln  of  your  tJommlttee  „  pp^,pj  ,p„r, 
on  the  Heating  of  russeuger  Cars,  and  should  not  be  winter  time, 
elutiorated  liere.  .7.  Fresh  air  1 

An.illier  very  Important  point  wbich  should  not  be  winter  time  of 
lost  sight  of  Is  the  bumldlly  of  the  air.  The  moisture  .(  Fresh  air  1 
ill  the  air  varies  according  to  teanperatiire  nnd  lociillly,  „,(,]cd  to  it  a  i 
nud  the  buinan  skin  la  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  con-  p,.i-atiire  at  wl 
dlllou  of  the  air  us  regards  molslure.  At  32“  F.— freez-  average  liiiiiiidi 
lug  point— the  air  is  almost  dry.  At  70“  F.  the  air  ||,p  ,.((innte  in  ' 

should  liiive  from  four  to  Bve  grains  of  water  per  cubic  5,  Xo  system 
f(M)t  lield  lu  a  state  of  vapor,  and  at  lOO"  F.  leu  grains  ppiess  meiiiis  f( 
jier  ruble  fool  would  be  a  uormal  (siudltlon  of  liiiiiildlly.  depcndenlly  of 
Now  If  winter  air  Is  simply  warmed  nnd  served  up  in  a  doors,  as  well 
practically  dry  state.  It  Is  exceedingly  unpleasant,  cans-  („„(  air. 
lug  n  dry  parched  feeling  to  the  skin.  «.  Tlie  fresli  • 

As  regards  the  proper  location  of  the  outlets  nnd  in-  as  many  openings  an. 
lets  many  iiiAtakcs  have  been  made  by  inventors  and  ,.ntly  arranged  for.  1 
otlmrs.  they  supposing  that  because  the  carbonic  acid  „f(  ,(, rough  as  miiiiy 
gas  Is  heavier  than  air,  the  foul  air  would  he  at  the  ,.ar  as  can  com 


phere,  and  instead  of  the  clouds  being  genera.iy  up  in 
the  sky,  they  would  be  lying  on  the  earth  at  all  times 
ns  a  permanent  fog,  the  oxygen  being  above  this,  and 
the  nitrogen  being  still  further  out  next  to  siiace— 11  sort 
of  atmospheric  “pousse  cafe.” 

There  are  places,  such  ns  in  the  bottoms  of  welts,  the 
celebrated  valley  of  death,  the  neighborhood  of  fac¬ 
tories  nnd  fiiriiiices,  where  the  carhonlc  iicld  Is  formed 
faster  than  the  diffusion  can  carry  It  off,  but  such  cases 
lire  exceptional. 


•  on  the  earth  at  all  times  of  the  air  In  sleeping  ears,  chair  cars,  and  day  coaches, 
•gen  being  above  this,  and  which  tests  hiive  been  under  the  supervision  of  .Mr. 
'r  out  next  to  aiiace— a  sort  'Via.  Forsylh,  of  tlie  C.,  1*.  A  Q.,  through  the  kiniluess 
',t  at  Mr.  K1io(Io8.  l*ur«  ulr  cuiiluius  from  three  to  four 

n  the  bottoms  of  wells,  the  parts  In  ten  tliousand  of  carbonic  acld.iiiid  at  70“  Fahr. 
the  neighborhood  of  fac-  an  average  coiidltloii  of  niulstiire  would  be  from  four  or 
he  caibimlc  iicld  Is  foriued  live  grains  of  wilier  (ler  cubic  foot.  Hr.  Angus  .Siiiitli 
carry  It  off,  but  such  cases  made  11  series  of  careful  e.\perliiieiit8  lu  lend-lliied  iilr- 
llght  rooms  for  the  piiriiose  of  seeing  liow  long 


Another  Important  consideration,  which  r 


be  healthy  (leople  could  exist  1 


lost  s'ght  of,  is  that  the  amount  of  air  breathed  by  tlie  an  excess  of  carbonic  uciu  iii 

bc"forPef  "n”'by  ‘  the  'movement^of  ‘the  Ir.Un  “an‘d 'eL“  hoi.lc^’acld,  and  that  an  alLsphere  containing  ten  pans  ' 
i...,. si 0,1  bv  the  same  source  of  power,  tlie  ventilntloii  i'>  ten  thousand  c.mld  not  be  endured  by  del.cate  people 
wl-l  be  very  unequal,  and  when  the  cars  are  standing,  for  long  wlthont  Injury,  and  that  as  the  presence  of  an 
running  slowly,  or  moving  with  the  wind,  there  will  be  excess  of  earboule  add  is  a  direct  Indica  on  ot  the 
,  1  1  tl  allj  n  .  ventilation  at  all.  presence  of  mlc^organlsms,  couiumuly  c^^  disease 

In  all  modern  systems  of  ventilation,  sanitary  engl-  ^rms.  the  Injures  effeds  are  not  i^re ly  l.mlted  to 
iicers  endeavor  to  have  a  plenum  instead  of  a  vacuum,  poisonous  influence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  that  the 

or  In  other  words  to  have  a  slight  excess  pressure  Jaiiger  of  taking  organic  diseases  was  very  largely  In- 
Insido  of  the  building  Instead  of  a  slight  vacuum.  With  creased.  It  was  f'>r“‘7  7071  ^ 

a  plenum  there  can  never  be  any  cold  drafts  or  admls-  «re  a  very  unreliable  guide  In  Judging  of  the 


Sion  of  smoke,  dust  or  cinders,  for  the  reason  that  the  fouluesa  of  the  iiliuosphere,  and  that  people 

iirpssnre  would  always  he  driving  the  air  outward  "'ho  reiimlned  In  11  room  In  which  the  iit- 
niroiigh  every  crack  and  opening.  With  a  vacuum  the  mosphere  had  become  gradually  fouled  would  hard  y 
reverse  Is  the  case,  and  dust,  smoke  and  cold  air  will  notice  Its  foulness,  whereas  ontsb  ers  suddenly  coming 
And  their  wav  'u  at  every  crack.  It  Is  very  desir.ible  In  would  be  almost  suffocated.  Micro-organisms,  or  dl- 
that  the  windows  of  passenger  cars  he  so  arranged  that  sease  germs,  arc  not  given  ott  to  any  harmful  extent  lu 
thev  can  be  locked  fast  In  winter  time  to  prevent  one  the  cxhalat.ras  of  healthy  human  beings,  but  tliej  ate 
obstinate  passenger  Interfering  with  the  comfort  of  llie  given  off  lu  large  numbers  In  the  breath  and  spittle  and 
whole  carload,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  a  snffl-  evaporation  from  the  skin  of  imhealthy  persons,  hs- 
clent  sui.iily  of  fresh  air  Is  constantly  being  furnished  pec.nlly  Is  this  the  case  with  penpe  siiffeiing  icom 
to  the  passengers,  comfortably  warmed.  The  opening  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  f^ers,  and  so  01.  and  the 
of  the  doors  at  stations  is  also  11  great  interference  disease  germs  grow  and  multiply  very  rai.idly  In  a  f,ml 


with  a  uniform  system  of  ventilation.  This  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  the  evil  effects  of  It  can  be  largely  over- 
oine  by  building  the  cars  with  an  Inner  swinging  door. 
Most  of  the  modern  larger  passenger  cars  having  smok¬ 
ing  rooms,  double  saloons  and  heating  apartments,  can 
be  very  easily  fitted  up  with  a  swinging  door  at  the  enil 
of  the  passage  in  between  these  c  iini.artmeiits,  which 


lot  be  moist  atmosphere.  To  quote  a  prominent  Kastern  rail- 
over-  I’ond  surgeon:  ••The  road  Is  short,  straight  and  sure 
:  door,  from  vomica  and  mucous  patch  to  the  receptive  nedus 
smok-  lu  another's  body.  Who  that  has  ever  had  forc(>d  011 
s,  can  him  an  aerial  feast  of  cabbage,  onions,  garlic,  alcohol, 
lie  enil  tobacco,  and  gastric  effluvia  of  an  o’.d  debauch,  can 
which  doubt  that  aquiMiis  vapor  can  transport  mlcroscoi>lc 


will  act  as  "a  k'lul  of  air  lock  and  prevent  a  good  genus  by  the  same  route-'-’  Experiments  made  In 
deal  ot  discomfort  otherwise  unavoidable.  A  couveiilcnt  Kuroiic  on  aulinals  which  were  l^sl'.lonrof 

wav  of  arranging  the  windows  so  as  to  avoid  the  drafts  1-aratlon  from  the  ^st  beaten  out  of  of 

and  interference  to  the  comfort  ot  (be  passougers  lu  i-nllroad  cars  in  ordlnar.v  service,  aud  wh.ch  (^-ars  were 
winter  lime,  would  be  to  have  the  outer  sash  arranged,  not  known  to  have  carried  sick  peop  e,  showed  that  the 


hiittoni  or  floor  ot  the  room  or  car,  and  that  the  outlets 
for  the  foul  air  should  be  at  or  near  the  floor  line.  As 
the  air  emitted  from  the  lungs  Is  generally  at  more  than 
111“  or  12“  Fiihr.  higher  temperature  than  that  sur¬ 
rounding  us.  It  win  he  at  least  two  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  parts  of  carhuilo 
add  In  lO.(XK)  parts  of  air  will  not  begin  to  connteriict 
the  decrease  of  weight  caused  by  the  additional  warmth. 
All  the  best  modern  authorities  on  ventilation  are  unaiil- 
nioiiH  ill  staling  that  fresh  warm  air  should  he  dls- 
Irllmted  low  down  through  as  many  (.(lenlngs  as  can  be 
arranged  for,  the  foul  air  to  be  carried  out  as  It  ascends 
at  the  root  or  ceiling. 

Another  law  of  nature  which  Is  often  lost  sight  of  Is 


and  interference  to  the  comfort  ot  (lie  passougers  lu  i-allroad  cars  in  ordlnar.v  service,  aud  wh.ch  (^-ars  we^ 
winter  lime,  would  be  to  have  the  outer  sash  arranged,  not  known  to  have  carried  sick  peop  e,  slu.wcd  that  the 
as  Is  commoiilv  the  case  now,  with  Inner  sash  arranged  most  ot  llicse  animals  which  were  nocii.ated  died  of 
so  mat  when 'lowered  they  will  lock  themselves  tight  violent  diseases.  Few  ot  them  lived  long  enough  b.  die 
and  can  oiilv  be  released  by  a  lever  at  llie  end  of  the  of  tuberculosis— none  of  them  survived.  As  these  mlcr  i- 
ciir  altiichial  to  a  locking  bur  riiiinliig  the  full  Icuglli  organisms  are  In  the  air  and  simply  settle  on  the  dust, 
of  the  car  on  either  side.  These  windows  could  he  "H  this  goes  to  show  how  very  necessary  Indeed  it  Is 
kept  raised  In  siiiiiiiier  time,  the  outer  sashes  being  so  to  carry  off  the  foul  air,  aud  that,  to  quote  a  Southern 
that  the  piissengors  i^aii  raise  them  or  lower  them  as  physlclau.  “The  movemeut  of  vast  masses  of  pe.iple  aii- 
they  please  In  the  winter  time,  when  these  sashes  niially  from  one  section  of  this  broad  country  In  search 
are  lowered.’  no  windows  con-d  be  raised.  of  tl'ose  climatic  Influences  modifying  the  course  and 

To  summarize,  the  Ideal  conditions  would  be  as  follows:  progress  of  disease  has  become,  from  a  sanitarian  stand- 
1  The  Hdiiilsslon  of  .70  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  point,  a  great  unsolved  problem,  namely,  that  of  accom- 
passciiger  of  fresh  air,  and  the  carrying  off  ot  an  ciiual  pHshliig  the  proper  ventilation  of  cars  by  the  Introduc- 
amoiiiit  (■'  foul  air  siiinmer  and  winter.  of  PO*-®  “'f-  f''oo  ffom  dust,  cinders,  smoke,  and  so 

•>  The  fresh  iilr  so  adiiiltted  must  not  bo  moving  at  on.  nnd  at  the  same  time  the  withdrawal  ot  the  Impure 
a  speiHl  of  more  Ilian  throe  or  four  miles  per  hour  in  air  arising  from  the  natural  einanatlous  of  the  body, 
winter  time.  f''"'  "'"'’O  serious  dangers  nccrulng  from 

.7.  Fresh  air  adniUteil  must  be  ot  a  teiniieratiire  In  chronic  or  coiitagloiis  Influences.” 
winter  time  of  about  70®  Fahr.  explanation  of  the  figures  given  below  U  may  be 

■I  Fresli  air  so  iidniltted  In  winter  time  must  Imve  iiientloncd  that  the  air  taken  from  shop  yards  at  times 

added  to  it  a  proper  degree  ot  moisture  for  the  tern-  . .  more  carboiilc  lu-ld  than  the  noriiuil,  for  the 

periitiire  at  wlilcb  II  Is  admilted,  according  to  the  reason  that  at  certain  stages  of  the  w.nd  the  smoke 
average  hiiiiildity  of  the  atinosiihere,  when  nt  70”  in  •  from  the  engine  houses,  furnaces,  etc..  Is  driven  0V7 

llie  cllinale  In  which  the  cars  are  running.  the  shop  yard.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  air  in  the 

5.  No  system  ot  winter  veiitlbitloii  can  be  siiccessfiil  sleeping  cars  is  bad.  lu  all  cases  beyond  the  lienl^ 
unless  meiiiiR  for  the  fresh  air  siqiply  are  (irovlded  lu-  limit  ot  ten  parts  in  ten  thousand.  Tho  air  In  the 
dependenlly  of  nnd  separately  from  the  windows  and  chair  cars  Is,  generally  speaking,  much  heller.  There 
doors,  as  well  ns  the  venllliitors  for  currying  off  the  were  fewer  occupants  per  cubic  foot  of  volume,  the 
travel  was  mostly  local  or  suburban,  aud  the  passen- 
0  The  fresh  wiiriii  nlr  sliould  be  distributed  throiigb  gers  had  done  a  good  deal  of  kicking,  so  that  the  porters 

ns  many  openings  and  ns  low  down  as  It  can  be  convenl-  were  attentive  to  their  duties. 

eiitlv  nriaiiged  for.  nnd  the  foul  air  should  be  carried  It  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  obtain  a  perfect 
off  tliroiigh  IIS  miiiiy  small  openings  lu  Ibe  roof  of  the  system  of  veiillbitloii  where  electric  power  Is  obtiilii- 
ciir  as  can  coiiveiileiitly  be  arranged  for  In  winter.  able— that  Is,  where  electric  lighting  la  iiaod— or  where 

7  The  ventilation  should  be  entirely  Independent  of  compressed  nlr  power  can  he  used  for  driving  the  air 
the  speed  of  the  train  and  net  equally  ns  well  whether  Into  tho  eonehes  by  means  of  small  fans  In  the  ends  of 
the  car  la  Htiindlng  or  rimiiliig.  <l''*  «'><"'•  ''"If  between  the  roof  nnd  the  floor. 

8.  The  ventilntloii  sliould  be  so  arriiiiged  that  there  Ibis  (losltioii  being  fiiillicst  removed  from  the  smoke 
will  be  11  (ileiiimi  or  sllgbl  excess  ot  pressure  Inside  the  and  the  foul  nlr  on  the  roofs,  nnd  from  the  dust  nnd 
car  so  that  all  drafts  will  be  oiilwnrd  instead  of  In-  snow  under  the  floors.  The  air  driven  by  these  fans  can 
ward  and  smoke  and  dust  lliiis  excluded.  bo  piiaaed  tliroiigli  heaters,  or  enn  be  lieiiled  In  wind 

‘I  II  Is  ■•—St  'l“Hlr“bl“  tb“t  (looble  windows  sliould  boxes  nr  wind  Iriinks  running  along  the  sides  of  the 
be  im“'l  111"!  HO  ■ll•rllnged  that  Ihey  can  lie  locked  fast  cars  on  the  floor  or  between  the  floors,  and  can  be  d«- 
iii  wliili-r  lime,  but  readily  opened  In  siiminer  lime.  llvered  to  the  car  In  perfectly  regular  quantities  and  nt 
10.  It  Is  most  desirable  that  an  inside  swliigiug  door  a  perfectly  even  heat,  through  registers  conveniently 
be  used  so  US  to  form  an  air  lock  or  Inside  vestibule,  placed  between  the  seats  or  nt  the  end  of  the  goats,  or 


l-’resh  air  admltteil  must  be  of  a  teiniieratiire  In  cbroii 
rr  time  of  about  70“  Fiilir.  1“  ‘ 

I-'resli  nlr  so  iidmitted  In  winter  time  must  have  meiitl 
i  to  It  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  the  tern-  coiitii 
lire  nt  wlilcb  11  Is  admilted,  according  to  the  reasoi 
ige  liiimidlty  of  the  atinosiihere,  when  nt  70“  in  •  from 
•llimile  111  which  the  cars  are  running.  the  s! 

No  system  of  winter  veiitlbitbiii  enn  lie  Hiiccessfiil  sleiqi! 
IS  meiins  for  the  fresh  air  supply  are  (irovlded  lu-  limit 
adenlly  of  nnd  separately  from  the  windows  and  chair 
(,  as  well  ns  the  venllliitors  for  currying  off  the  were 


0.  The  fresh  warm  nlr  sliould  be  distributed  throiigb  gers  had  done  a  good  d( 

nnd  In-  'many  openings  and  ns  low  down  as  It  can  be  convenl-  were  attentive  to  their 

tors  and  ariaiiged  for.  nnd  the  foul  air  should  be  carried  It  would  be  entirely 

onlc  acid  „(y  ii, rough  as  miiiiy  small  openings  lu  Ibe  roof  of  the  system  of  veiillbitloii 
e  lit  the  ,.„r  as  can  coiiveiileiitly  be  arranged  for  In  winter.  able-that  Is,  where  el 

e  outlets  7  The  ventilation  should  be  entirely  Independent  of  compressed  nlr  power 

line.  As  (lie  apeed  of  the  triiiii  and  act  equally  ns  well  whether  Into  tho  conches  by  me 
ore  than  (i,e  ,.ar  Is  stiindlng  or  rimiiliig.  *•“*  *''""8  about  half  wn 

hat  sur-  g.  'piie  ventilation  should  be  so  arriiiiged  that  there  Ibis  (losltiiui  being  fill 

:.  lighter,  ^.iii  (,»  n  (ileiiimi  or  slight  excess  of  pressure  Inside  the  and  the  foul  nlr  on  th 

carlniilo  ,.„r,  so  that  all  drafts  will  be  outward  Instead  of  In-  snow  under  the  floors, 
onnteriict  ward  nnd  smoke  and  dust  Iliiis  excluded.  be  passed  tliroiigli  hc:i 

warmth.  (.1.  u  (s  most  desirable  that  double  windows  sliould  boxes  or  wind  trunks 
ire  unaiil-  t,e  used,  iiiid  so  arranged  that  Ihey  call  be  locked  fast  ears  on  the  floor  or  be 

1  be  dls-  ill  wliiler  lime,  but  readily  opened  lu  siiiuiner  lime.  llvered  to  the  car  In  pi 

is  enil  be  10.  If  Is  most  desirable  that  an  inside  swliigiug  door  a  (lerfectly  even  heat 
t  ascends  lie  used,  so  us  to  form  an  air  lock  or  Inside  vestibule,  placed  between  the  sen 


I  dust  every  elsewhere  ns  the  design  of  the  car  may  requ 
ed.  way  a  constant  plenum  or  slight  pressure  c 
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lined  In  the  car,  which  will  aasUt  the  Tentllators  In 
le  deck,  of  whatever  pattern  they  may  be.  In  dlscharg-  i 

,g  the  fonl  air  which  rUea  to  the  roof.  The  speed  of  1 

le  train  would  h.ive  comparatively  little  influence  on  l 

ich  a  system.  It  would,  however,  require  Intelligent  - 

indllng  by  the  trainmen,  as  every  a 

)l>Hrarti8  requires  more  intelligent  care  than  the 
mplo  unsatisfactory  arrangement  which  preceuet^  it. 
iph  an  apparatus  couM,  hr^wSrerr^rBffffnriffThost  anfft- 
atlc  by  the  means  of  a  temperature  regulator,  several 
nds  of  which  are  made  to-day  for  regulating  the  heat 
buildings,  which  would  not  only  control  the  beat,  but  j 
Iso,  by  the  means  of  suitable  attachments,  could  be  1 
lade  to  control  the  speed  of  the  fans.  1 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  for  your  committee  to 
rltlclse  every  device  which  has  been  submitted  to  ; 

Hem  but  with  the  ten  conditions  given  previously,  any  -j 

itelligent  Master  Car  Builder  can  judge  of  the  efficiency 
r  lack  of  efficiency  of  any  apparatus  under  conslder.i-  7. 
Ion.  The  most  perfect  of  those  to  which  the  attention 
f  your  committee  has  been  called  was  that  elaborated 
y  Colonel  Mann  and  applied  to  the  Mann  boudoir  car.s;  ] 
t  however,  was  entirely  dependent  for  Its  action  on  the 
peed  of  the  train.  In  all  other  respects  It  Is  an  ad- 
ilrable  plan,  but  has  been  a  general  failure  for  the  rea- 
ou  that  the  railroad  oompaules  and  others  operating  the 
ars  did  not  seo  that  the  men  In  charge  were  properly 
ustructed,  carried  out  their  Instructions,  or  kept  their 
pparatus  In  good  order. 

Briefly  described,  the  fresh  air  needed  for  ventilation 
i  taken  In  through  a  wind  scoop  and  forced  downward 
nto  a  Alter  chimber,  where  It  passes  through  a  lot  of 
oose  excelsior,  which  excelsior  is  kept  cool  and  mols- 
eued  by  mel  Ing  Ice  placed  above  It.  After  being  ; 
leansed  In  thb|  way,  the  air  passes.  In  winter  time.  Into 
:  heating  chamber  and  from  thence  Into  a  wind  trunk  ' 
unuing  along  the  corridor,  the  air  being  distributed 
uto  the  corridor  and  boudoirs  by  means  of  registers, 
n  summer  time  the  air  passed  direct  from  the  filter 
■hamber  to  the  wind  trunk  and  could  be  delivered  in 
he  car  at  a  temperature  of  10°  Kahr.  lower  than  the 
inter  air. 

There  are  a  number  of  similar  arrangements,  not  as 
■omplete  as  that  above  described,  all  of  which  take  In 
he  air  through  scoops  or  hoods  on  the  roof  or  sides  of 
;ar  passing  It  over  heating  surfaces— either  stoves  or 
iteam  pipes— and  delivering  the  air  Into  tfie  coaches  at 
i  more  or  less  comfortable  temperature. 

All  these  devices  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the  train 
'or  their  action,  and  where  the  air  Intakes  surround  the 
ftovepipe,  every  time  the  car  stops  the  ventilating 
uMcess  ceases  and  may  be  reversed;  at  slow  speed  It 
ivill  bo  almost  Inoperative. 

Great  Improvement  could,  however,  be  made  in  the 
L'oudltlon  of  the  air  in  our  crowded  passenger  ears  If 
he  trainmen  were  compelled  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
Ihe  ventilators:  a  regular  set  of  instructions  shou’d  be 
furnished  them  for  their  guidance,  and  division  officers 
should  be  Instructed  to  pass  through  the  train  at  every 
opportunity  and  report  cases  where  the  ventilators  have 
been  neglected  and  the  air  overheated  or  foul,  to  the 
Division  Superintendent  for  discipline.  The  men  wouM 
then  soon  learn  to  attend  to  this  part  of  their  duty. 
Sleeping  car  companies  should  have  a  code  of  rules 
printed  and  posted  in  the  cars,  and  their  porters  and 
conductors  should  be  made  to  observe  such  rules.  One 
specially  Important  thing  Is  not  to  open  the  ventilators 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  train,  otherwise  with  drop 
sash  or  trailing  sash  ventilators  down  drafts  and  cross 
drafts  are  unavoidable. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  practicable  to  use  light 
varnished  silk  flap  valves  made  with  wire  frames  so 
hinged  and  balanced  that  they  would  close  the  ventila¬ 
tor  openings  automatically  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
car  or  whenever  the  current  of  air  had  a  tendency  to 
move  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Some  schemes  have  been  extensively  advertised,  which 
provided  for  the  heating  of  the  air  for  ventilating  the 
coaches  in  colls  of  pipe  In  the  extension  front  of  the 
locomotive,  or  In  a  special  heat  tender,  the  air  after¬ 
ward  to  be  conveyed  back  and  delivered  to  the  cars  by 
the  means  of  a  train  pipe.  A  few  figures,  which  any 
one  can  make,  will  show  that  to  supply  air  enough  for 
two  or  three  coaches  In  the  quantities  needed,  the  air 
would  have  to  travel  through  any  admissible  size  of 
train  pipe  at  a  speed  of  millions  of  feet  per  minute,  to 
do  which  It  would  have  to  be  forced  at  an  enormous 
pressure,  and  the  expansion  afterward  would  refriger¬ 
ate  everything  In  the  neighborhood.  For  very  hot 
weather,  or  for  cars  running  In  very  hot  climates,  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  could  be  obtained  by  the  Judicious 
use  of  some  small  fans  driven  by  electric  or  other 
power,  to  keep  the  air  In  the  car  constantly  In  pleasant 
motion.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  has  made 
some  experiments  In  this  line  with  more  or  less  satls- 
factorv  results.  When  Inquiring  Into  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  styles  of  ventilators  In  use  and  recommeniled 
for  use  for  exhausting  foul  air  from  the  decks  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  your  committee  was  unable  to  get  any  ac¬ 
curate  information.  Believing  that  some  Information 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  service  to  the  master  car 
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providing  a  little  better  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
tholr  patrons. 


K.  P.  O.  Sanderson,  Chairman;  Wm.  Forsyth,  A.  C. 
Uobson,  G.  W.  West,  J.  M.  Holt,  Committee. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  committee  dis¬ 
charged.  Comments  were  made  by  members  upon 
tlie  value  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  effect  produced  upon  most  passengers, 
after  traveling  a  certain  length  of  time,  of  head¬ 
aches  and  listlessness,  which  is  often  attributed  to 
the  vibration  of  the  cars,  to  constitutional  derange¬ 
ments  or  other  reasons;  but  which,  it  is  clear  from 
the  committee’s  report,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  car.  “If  we 
wish  to  prolong  our  lives,”  he  said,  “we  must  try 
and  have  better  ventilation.” 

The  following  report  was  read  by 
Barber,  chairman  of  the  committee: 


THOMAS  H.  WICKES. 

Second  Vice  President  oi  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company. 


MR.  THOMAS  W.  WICKES.^ 

We  present  to-rtay  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wicke.s,  Second  Vice 
President  of  Pullman'.s  Palace  Car 
Company,  a  position  he  has  attained 
hy  a  service  of  twenty-six  years,  mov¬ 
ing  upward  through  subordinate  po¬ 
sitions.  llis  headquarters  are  in  the 
Pullman  Build  ng.  Chicago.  His  first 
eiigagement  with  the  Puiiman  Com¬ 
pany  was  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 
to  the  ticket  agent  at  East  St.  Louis. 
Ill.  This  was  in  180-1,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  at  St.  Louis  In  187:! ; 
lie  was  made  superintendent  for  the 
Pullman  Company  in  the  St  Louis 
division,  which  Includes  the  territory 
west  and  southwe.st  of  St.  Louis.  In 
May,  1885,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
general  superintendent  of  the  west¬ 
ern  division  of  the  company's  busi¬ 
ness,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  ! 
The  next  year  he  was  made  general  j 
superintendent  of  the  entire  busl-  j 
ne8.s,  and  In  1889  he  was  elected  Sec- 1 
ond  Vice  President  of  the  company  i 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  operating 
department  of  the  company.  He  was  ' 


President  of  the  Woodruff  Car  Con- 1 
struction  Company  before  that  con-  ' 
cern  was  absorbed  by  the  Pullman  | 
corporation.  Mr.  Wickes  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1871,  and  has  two  daughters 
and  one  son. 

He  is  recognized  everywhere  as  an 
executive  otlicer  of  the  first  rank.  No 
one  can  come  in  contact  with  him 
and  fail  to  realize  that  he  is  a  gen¬ 
eral,  and  by  nature  a  leader.  His 
quick  grasp  of  all  matters  brought  , 
before  him  and  of  their  bearings  up¬ 
on  plans  and  policies,  his  clear¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  his  soundness 
of  judgment,  all  inspire  confidence. 
The  admiration  his  friends  express 
for  him  and  his  fidelity  to  them  are 
matters  so  well  known  as  hardly  to 
need  mention.  Now  in  the  prime  of 
a  vigorous  manhood,  worthy  of  and 
having  the  fullest  confidence  of  Pres¬ 
ident-  Pullman  and  the  directors  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  we  state  a 
fact  rather  than  utter  a  prophecy 
when  we  say  that  Mr.  Wickes  has  a 
brilliant' future  before  him. 
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AN  I3.XODIIS'  OF  PI'rTSnVRGHElHS  TO 
ATLANTIC  CITY. 


Pennay  Box  Cax  Toarlata  Taken  In 
Cboxire  by  Oflleera, 


WEST  PENN  RAILROAD  FOOLED. 


Yesterday  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
carried  away  1,3S8  merry  excursionists 
from  divers  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
“Smoky  City”  who  are  by  this  time 
breathing  the  salt  breeze  or  perchanee 
•plashing  In  the  surf  at  the  city  by 
the  sea.  This  number  of  people  carried 
'to  the  aeashore  In  a  single  day  not  only 
breaks  all  previous  records  for  the 
'“Keystone"  route,  but  exceeds  the 
itraltlo  of  any  previous  excursion  to  At- 
llantlo  City  ever  run  out  of  Pittsburgh, 
pcarclty  of  money  and  consequent  hard 
times  notwithstanding.  The  scene  at 
.Union  station  previous  to  the  departure 
!of  the  excursion  trains  was  one  of  bus- 
‘tle  and  rush. 

Most  of  the  excursionists  had  pur¬ 
chased  their  transportation  previously, 
but  an  occasional  tattoo  of  the  ticket 
stamp  mingled  itself  with  the  stentorian 
voices  of  the  train  callers  and  ushers 
the  people  thronged  through  the  stat(on 
and  pressed  against  the  wickets  (Jut- 
side.  The  means  of  transportation  con- 
:  slated  of  the  three  specials.  The  first 
left  at  8:50  a.  m.,  and  consisted  of  one 
i  baggage  car  and  10  coaches.  The  seco^ 
and  third  left  at  intervals  of  five  l®5r 
utes  after  the  first,  and  consisted  of 
Jnlne  and  eight  parlor  cars  respectively. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  -tlhe 
Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  has  the  company  had  occastsn 
to  furnish  as  many  Pullmans  and  sleep¬ 
ers  as  it  had  yesterday.  Last  night 
•  there  were  even  more  people  handled 
I  than  on  the  morning  trains.  There  were 
■28  full  sleepers  from  this  city  alone, 

'  and ,  two  coupled  on  from  Wheeling. 
Station  Master  Butler  and  his  corps  of 
{ asstst.ants,  together  with  SuperintendT 
'  ent  C.  L.  Merrill,  of  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany,  greatly  facilitated  the  handling  of 
.the 'crowds.  Mr.  Merrill  posted  his  men 

S-“  the  platforms,  where  they  were  pre- 
uted  with  tickets  as  fast  as  the  crowds 
.ssed  through  the  gates  and  were  ab- 
;  signed  to  their  respective  coaches  and 
'  (ieats. 

1  Colonel  Tom  Watt,  district  passengei 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  un¬ 
der  whose  supervision  the  excursions  are 
run,  was  on  deck,  and  accompanied  the 
excursionists  as  far  as  Philadelphia.  For, 
I  many  years  Mr.  Watt  has  handled  the' 
I  excursions  to  the  sea,  and  by  his  cour¬ 
teous  bearing  lias  won  a  host  of  friends 
among  the  old  regulars  who  go  to  the 
‘  sea  every  summer. 

The  corresponding  excursion  in  1892 
.  carried  1,173  persons  4»ut  of  Pittsburgh, 

\  not  to  say  anything  of  those  who  were 
picked  up  along  the  road.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  August  excursion  of  last  year 
dropped  to  658  people,  only  about  half  of 
the  number  carried  the  previous  year, 
Thsl  decrease,  however.  Is  accounted  for 
''  by  the  world’s  fair  as  a  counter  at¬ 
traction. 

,  From  these  figures  It  must  be  said 
that  yesterday’s  excursion  exceeded  any 
single  previous  Atlantic  City  traffic  by 
185  people.  Excursionists  were  taken  on 
as  far  as  Altoona,  and  It  is  estimated 
that  the  trains  of  yesterday  morning 
and  last  night  will  carry  Into  Atlantio 
City  between  1,700  and  1,800  people. 


■FeJlcic4  tS*  bij  Mrtke 

tUiut.  ih^  Jbe  Pullman  can*, 

tw  eblfulbutl  .  to  roault  In  iTl- 
rect  boneflt  to  tbo  Wngnc-r  company.  In 
'■peaklne  of  this  matter  yesterday,  a  railroad 
jwpeiul  said:  “No  greater  mistake  In  a  luat- 
fjl^  of  tills  kind  was  ever  umde.  i'euple  were 
reluotaiit  to  travel,  and.  ns  a' matter  of  fact, 
the  strike  cost  the  company  a  loss  In  earn¬ 
ings  of  between  iPTO.Wk)  and  JSO.OOO,  and  yet 
It  was  In  no  way  responsible  for  tbe  trouble 
from  whlcU  thlB  resulted.  I  understand  that 
times  are  Inordinately  dull  nt'  the  Wugner 
shops  nt  East  BulTnlo— the  worst  In  fact-  that 
';havo  ever  been  known  since  the  shops  were 
lestabllshcd.  No  new  work  Is  being  done,  and 
the  men  are  laid  oJf  on  Wednesdays  iind  Sat¬ 
urdays,  BO  that  they  have  employment  tot 
only  30  hours  In  each  week.'' 


A  PASSENGER  on  the  congressional  limited  tram 
of  the  I’ennsylvania  railroad  was  passing  through* 
the  vestibule  from  one  car  to  another  when  thoi 
train  struck  a  curve.  Some  one  had  carelessly 
left  the  door  of  the  vestibule  open  and  he  was 
throwi.  off  his  feet  and  pitched  headlong  to  the 
ground,  c  ...staining  serious  injuries.  He  brought 
suit  for  damages  against  the  railroad  company, 
which  denied  all  knowledge  of  such  accident; later 
it  filed  an  amended  answer  in  which  it  claimed 
that  the  suit  should  have  been  brought  against  the 
Pullman  Palace  Gar  company.  Finally  negotiations 
for  a  settlement  were  entered  into,  and  the  claim¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Warren,  has  accepted  the  company’s  offer 
of  $5,000  in  settlement  of  all  demands.  The  case 
is  a  singular  one,  developing  new  questions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Ordinarily  a  pas.senger  takes  his 
own  chances  in  passing  from  car  to  car  while  the 
train  is  in  motion,  and  the  old  warning**  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  stand  on  the  platform"  was  intended  as 
■a  caution  and  to  relieve  the  road  from  responsi¬ 
bility  if  anybody  fell  off;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
enclosed  vestibule  now  seems  to  invite  passage  to 
.and  fro  on  the  train  and  even  standing  on  thej 
platform.  Yet  if  some  careless  person  leaves  the 
4oor  open  and  an  incautious  passenger  gets  pitched 
out  on  a  curve  the  company  has  to  pay  the  dam¬ 
ages,  it  ~rinm~  -  - 

A  sensational  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  name  : 
of  the  attorney  general  of  Illinois  to  declare  the  char-  i 
ter  of  Pollman’s  Palace  Car  company  void,  on  the  ( 
ground  that  the  company  has  exceeded  its  corporate 
powers  in  owning  business  blocks,  residences  and 
factory  sites  and  controlling  stock  in  other  corpora¬ 
tions  that  furnish  power  to  manufacturers.  The  move 
'  is  au  exhibition  of  animosity  in  connection  with  the  | 
strike  which  can  only  be  expected  to  annoy  the  com¬ 
pany. 


FGIvLMAlf  CAB  WRECKED  IN  ENOEAND 
Nineteen  Passengers  Injured  In  the 
Sraaah'Ups 

liiOTiDON,  Aug.  12.— An  accident  that 
cawred  much  excitement  'occurred  thi* 
morning  at  the  St.  Pancras  Station  in  this" 
city.  The  Scotch  express  train  arrived  in  I 
the  station  at  6:3d  a.  m.  Instei^.0iriqj^B 
ing  up  the  train  dashed  ahead  an^ae^hot  ' 
the  buffer  tops  at  the  end  ^the  rttils. 
forward  portion  of  the  traiq,  including  a 
Pnllraan  car,  wae  wrecked,  and  nineteen 
passengers  were  Injured.  The  engine  driver 
and  stoker  had  a  miraculous  csbape  from 
death.  The  accident  was  due  to  the 
plained  failure  of  the  brakes  ' 


L/^  . 

if:  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY^ 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  I’ullnian  I’uhllc  Libra¬ 
ry  we  are  able  to  give  the  number  of 
books  used  by  members  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  Slst.  18u4. 
This  library  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
George  M.  Pullman  to  the  town  of 
Pullman.  It  was  opened  April  11, 
1883,  and  now  contains  8,050  volumes. 

The  following  tabular  statement 
exhibits  the  whole  number  of  books 
used  from  every  department  of  the 
library  for  the  five  years  indicated, 
and  t!  e  percentage  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  upon  the  whole  number  for 
those  years: 
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The  number  of  books  drawn  from 
he  Public  Library  during  each  fiscal 
car  since  it  was  opened  is  shown  in 
he  following  tabic: 


TO  MARRY  THE  PRIKOE 

MR.  PULLMAN’S  CONDITION  ACCEPTED  1 


Formal  Announcement  of  the  Engage¬ 
ment  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Magnate’s 
Daughter  Florence  to  the  Noble  I 

Heir  of  Isenburg-Blretoln. 

Lonpon,  Aug.  20.— The  engagement  Is  an-  j 
nounced  of  Miss  Florence  Pullman,  a 
daughter  of  George  M.  Pullman,  and  tbe 
Prince  of  Isenburg-Birsteln,  the  eldest 
son  of  Prince  CbArle.s  of  Isenburg-Blrstein  . 
and  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  Miss  Pullman’s  father  only  cousented 
to  his  daughter’s  en.gagement  to  the  prince 
on  condition  '  that  the  children,  if  any, 
should  possess  the  full  rights  of  suecession 
'to  the  title,  dignities  and  hereditary  priv¬ 
ileges  of  tho  house  of  Isenburg-Blrstein. 
According  to  the  Austrian  law,  however,  ' 
the  magnates  of  the  house  of  Isenburg-  ' 
Birstein  must  by  formal  document  recog-  I 
nize  thavequality  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  grand- 
ohildi-en  With  their  own  descendants.  If 
Miss  Pullman  could  obtain  the  title  of 
princess  from  some  foreign  court  this  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  overcome.  [ 


BOUGHT 'BY  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 

Chesapeake,  Ohio  and  Southwestern  Rail¬ 
road  System  Taken  In. 

Mbmpbis,  Aug.  22.— It  has  been  learned 
here  from  local  officials  of  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  that  after  Sept.  1  that  road 
will  operate  and  own  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio 
and  Southwesterji  system.  The  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  will  use  that  portion  of  the  road  from 
Fulton,  Ky.,  to  Memphis  as  a  main  line  along 
with  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  'Valley,  over 
which  the  fast  freight  and  through  passen¬ 
ger  trains  will  pass  from  New  Orleans  to 
Chicago  instead  of  through  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  Jackson,  Tenn.  The  entire  line  was 
purchased,  It  is  said,  for  $5,000,000.  It  was 
valued  at  $15,000,000. 
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A  year  ago  the  Cheeapeake  &  Ohio  inangnrated  its 
I  new  eteamehip  line  between  Newport  News,  Va.,  and 
liOndon  and  Liverpool,  England. 

A  year  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  in  congress  to  fore¬ 
close  the  government  mortgages  on  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  roads. 

A  year  ago  in  a  collision  between  two  passenger 
trains  on  the  P.  O.  C.  &  8t.  L.,  near  Chicago,  fourteen 

(passengers  were  killed  and  a  score  of  others  seriouslv 
injured. 

A  year  ago  a  war  over  eaat-bonnd  passenger  rates 
i  from  California  was  inaugurated. 

A  year  ago  Frederic  L.  Ames,  vice  president  of  the 
Old  Colony,  died  at  New  York. 

A  year  ago  John  Taylor,  general  traffic  manager  of 
'  the  Philadelphia  «t  Reading,  resumed  service  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley. 

A  u^ar  ago  Q.  J.  Orammer  resigned  as  president  of 
the^vansville  <St  Terre  ■■  ■ 


The  attorney-general  of  Illinois  is  engaged  in 
what  seems  to  he  unaccountably  malicious  and 
I  contemptible  business  in  attacking  the  legal  e.x- 
l  istence  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company,  on 
,  the  ground  that  in  connection  with  its  manufac- 
I  turing  establishment  it  has  been  carrying  on  bus¬ 
iness  not  specifically  mentioned  in  its  charter.  His 
I  accusations  are  based  on  the  heinous  offenses  of 
owning  and  running  gas  works,  water  works,  a 
hotel,  theater,  market  hall,  brick  plant,  sewerage 
I  system,  pumping  works,  foundry,  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  and  other  properties  whereby  it  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  that  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
workmen  of  the  town  of  Pullman  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  have  been  promoted.  The  fact  that  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  has  been  allowed  to  openly  carry  on 
these  nefarious  practices  for  thirteen  years  and 
that  nobody  imagined  that  they  were  criminal  un¬ 
til  Debs  failed  in  his  strike  is  very  curious.  At¬ 
torney-general  Maloney  may  think  that  he  sees 
glory  in  petty  persecution  of  Pullman,  but  the 
average  sense  of  justice  will  hardly  take  that 
'  view  of  it.  _  ^ 

In  -July,  1893,  the  bank  at  the  Pullmarficar 
shops  had  savings  deposits  amounting  to  $6.57,347 
(besides  the  commercial  deposits  of  the  Pullman 
I  company  and  other  business  men),  and  of  the 
'12,600  deposits  2,425  belonged  to  Pullman  em¬ 
ployes.  Evidently  the  community  was  prosperous. 
A  year  later,  on  July  1,  1894,  after  the  panic  with 
'  its  bank  failures  and  the  continued  depression  of 
the  car  building  industry  which  had  necessitated 
reductions  of  wages,  there  were  still  1,865  savings 
deposits  aggregating  $453,590,  although  the  .strike 
had  then  been  in  progress  seven  weeks  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  that  the  strikers  might  have 
earned  had  been  refused.  Even  on  the  reduced 
_|wages  many  of  the  employes  had  been  able  to 
ave  money,  while  on  the  other  hand  others, 
through  their  own  improvidence,  had  saved  noth- 
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dant,  and  when  they  went  into  voluntary  idleness 
they  easily  drifted  into  voluntary  pauperism. 
Those  who  contributed  to  the  support  of  these  men 
while  they  refused  to  work  for  a  living  did  a 
wrong  to  the  beneficiaries  and  to  tbe  cause  of 
honest,  self-respecting,  thrifty  labor.  There  would 
have  been  no  hunger  in  Pullman  at  any  time 
if  prudence  and  temperance  had  characterized  . 
all  the  employes. 

Seventy-five  cents  from  Indianapolis  toChi- 
cago  and  return,  a  di.stance  of  420  mile.s,  is  the 
farcial  rate  by  which  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
road  has  for  some  days  past  been  asserting  its  right 
to  compete  with  the  direct  all-rail  lines  between 
the  two  cities.  Its  route  is  from  Indianapolis  to 
Michigan  City,  161  miles,  at  the  latter  point  con¬ 
necting  with  steamers  for  Chicago  50  miles  farther. 
'I’he  distance  by  the  three  all-rail  lines  is  from  183 
to  195  miles,  an'l  they  have  met  the  aggre.ssion 
into  their  legitimate  business  by  taking  turns 
in  running  excursion  trains  between  tbe  points 
named  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $1  the  round  trip. 
The  regular  fare  ought  to  be  $10.  Thou-sands  of 
Indiana  people  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  the  railways,  and  numerous  trains  of 
twenty  coaches  or  more  have  carried  them  to  the 
world’s  fair  city,  to  the  benefit  of  the  restaurants, 
hotels  and  sho««.  if  not  of  the  carriers.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  thus  carrying  by  wholesale  the  direct 
roads  have  not  lost  much  money  outright,  but  they 
might  better  have  carried  fewer  people  at  more 
reasonable  rates  and  with  less  injury  to  future 
business.  As  for  the  rail  and  water  route  that 
made  four  trips  of  trains  and  boat-s  with  tbe  usual 
delays  for  connection,  to  cover  the  420  miles,  and 
all  for  75  cents  per  capita,  we  would  not  like  to 
take  the  receipts  and  pay  the  bills. 


The  statistical  report  of  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1893,  just 
received,  contains  some  impressive  tabulations  in 
regard  to  railway  accidents,  from  which  we  will 
condense.  The  number  of  persons  killed  and  in¬ 
jured  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Killed.  Injared. 

Employes .  2,727  31,729 

Passengers .  299  3,229 

Other  persons .  4,320  5,485 

Total .  7,846  40,393 

Other  figures  show  a  steady  yearly  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  casualties  in  the  six  years 
commencing  with  1888,  when  the  number  of  killed 
was  5,282  and  the  number  injured  was  25,888.  An 
increase  of  casualties  might  be  expected,  both  from 
the  fact  that  during  that  period  more  than  20,000 
miles  of  railway  were  added,  and  also  because  the 
number  and  sjieed  of  trains  and  the  number  of 
employes,  pas.sengors  and  “other  persons”  in  the 
country  has  immensely  increased;  and  yet  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  the  vast  expenditures 
that  the  railways  have  made  for  power  brakes, 
automatic  couplei-s,  interlocking  and  block  .signals, 
/((tossing  gates,  stronger  cars,  heavier  rails,  costlier 
bridges  and  various  other  appliances  looking  to  in¬ 
creased  safety,  would  have  already  shown  a  dimin¬ 
ution  in  the  casualties.  Hut  no  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  can  dispense  with  the  “human  element,”  and 
it  still  remains  that  the  great  majority  of  accidents 
in  connection  with  railways  result  not  from  lack 
of  proper  equipment,  but  from  individual  lack  of 
care.  Thus,  while  of  the  killed  the  numljor  of 
passengers  was  only  299,  the  number  of  “other 
fersons”  not  employes— generally  trespassers— 
was  4,320,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  than 
the  number  of  employes.  The  number,  however, 
of  the  later  class  injured  was  very  much  greater 
than  of  all  others,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  injuries  re¬ 
ported  are  slight  and  of  a  tein|)orary  nature.  It  is 
painful  to  record  that  433  employes  were  killed 
and  11,277  injured  in  coupling  or  uncoupling  cars, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  30,446  cars  out  of 


automatic  couplers  and  that  322,238  out  of 
total  of  about  1,200,000  cal's  in  freight  service 
also  have  automatic  couplers.  The  diversity  i 
patterns  of  these  appliances  has  doubtless  been 
the  cause  of  many  casualties,  and  while  the  costly 
process  of  bringing  about  practical  uniformity  in 
type  of  couplers  is  going  on  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidents  will  be  greater  than  it  should  be  after  uni¬ 
formity  is  reached.  Of  the  other  fatalities  to  the 
employes,  644  were  caused  by  falling  from 
trains  and  engines,  73  by  overhead  obstructions, 
247  by  collisions,  153  by  derailments,  and  the  rest 
by  various  occurrences.  The  number  of  passengers 
killed  in  train  accidents  of  all  kinds  was  only  100, 
and  tbe  number  so  injuried  was  only  1,793,  which 
is  very  small  considering  that  the  total  number  of  . 
passengers  was  593,.560,612,  and  that  they  werecar- 
ried  an  aggregate  of  14,229,701,084  miles.  So  far 
as  the  traveling  public  is  concerned  our  railways 
are  operated  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  immunity 
from  accidents,  but  there  must  be  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  employes;  while  ' 
the  protection  of  other  persons  can  best  be  secured 
by  better  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  those 
who  are  neither  pas.sengers  nor  employes  from 
being  upon  the  trains,  tracks  or  grounds  of  railway 
companies.  The  fact  that  3,673  persons  were  killed 
and  4,009  injured  while  trespassing  shows  the 
source  of  a  great  part  of  the  accidents  which  are 
popularly  charged  to  the  recklessness  of  the  rail¬ 
ways. 

LET  JUSTICE  ACCOMPANY  MERCY. 

In  times  of  poor  crops  western  railways  are  be-  ^ 
tween  two  fires.  Suffering  from  greatly  reduced 
traffic  they  need  to  obtain  increased  rates  in  order 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand  tbe 
discouraged  farmers  naturally  beg  for  lower  rates 
in  mitigation  of  their  own  misfortunes.  In  Da¬ 
kota,  Nebraska  and  other  distant  regions  the  state  - 
authorities  are  disposed  to  back  up  the  producers  ' 
by  ordering  rate  reductions,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  railway  managers,  confronted  by  financial 
necessities  which  those  who  use  the  roads  cannot 
understand  or  appreciate,  feel  that  a  heavy  loss  of 
traffic  ought  not  to  be  supplemented  by  reductif 
of  rates  on  that  which  remains.  The  railways 
have  always  done  their  share  in  times  of  public 
calamity  toward  relieving  need  by  carrying  sup¬ 
plies,  providing  and  transporting  seed,  giving  free 
transportation  to  sufferers  by  fire,  flood  and  drouth, 
and  in  other  ways.  They  will  doubtless  make  spe¬ 
cial  rates  where  it  seems  possible  to  help  the  far 
western  farmers  get  their  meager  crops  to  market, 
but  their  ability  to  do  this  should  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  demands  for  excessively  low  rates  from 
communities  that  are  prosperous  and  near  the 
great  markets.  The  people  of  Iowa,  one  of  the 
richest  of  states,  have  for  years  oppressed  their 
railways  by  a  maximum  tariff  which  has  proved  to 
bo  unreasonably  low,  and  they  are  now  asked  to 
undo  this  injustice.  The  presidents  of  the  five 
great  railway  companias  that  serve  that  state  have 
joined  in  a  petition  to  the  railroad  commission  in 
which  they  make  this  serious  declaration: 

Your  petitioters  regpeotfnlly  represent  that  TKe 
rates  they  charge  and  receive  upon  shipments  between 
Iowa  points  have  been  and  are  so  charged  and  received 
pnrsnaut  to  the  classisfication  and  schedule  of  rates 
promnlgated  by  the  order  of  yonr  honorable  board 
under  date  of  May  10,  1888,  together  with  the  several 
amendments  thereto  and  revisions  thereof  from  time 
to  time  made,  and  that  these  rates  have  been  so 
charged  and  received  as  the  maximum  rates  for  the 
service  rendered.  And  your  petitioners  complain  and  j 
say  that  the  rates  have  proven  by  long  experience  to  I 
be  inadequate  and  unremunerative,  and  to  yield  to 
yonr  petitioners  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the 
service  rendered.  And  they  respectfully  petition 
yonr  honorably  board  to  revise  the  schedules  and 
classifications  now  in  force  and  to  increase  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  which  may  be  charged  in  Iowa  by  yon- 
petitioners  so  that  yonr  petitioners  may  receive  i 
reasonable,  fair  and  just  compensation  for  the  sei 
to  be  rendered  in  each  particular  ca 

The  authorities  and  people  of  Iowa  1 


Stuyvesant  Fish,  Roswell  Miller,  Marvin  Hughitt,3 
U.  R.  Cable,  George  U.  Harris  andC.  .1.  Ives  would 
never  append  their  names  to  a  document  which 
was  not  absolutely  truthful  and  would  not  petition 
for  relief  unless  the  need  was  urgent;  and  in  view 
of  their  own  prosperity,  while  neighboring  states 
have  been  compelled  to  call  for  charity,  they 
should  repent  the  injustice  which  they  have  done 
.to  ^e  railwaj’S  and  undo  the  wrong  without  de- 


The  noble  stractore  just  opened  in  8t.  Lonia  aa  the 
joint  paaaenger  atation  of  the  21  railway  companies 
whose  trains  run  into  that  city  haa  a  larger  train  shed 
and  covers  more  traoka  than  any  other  railway  station 
in  the  world.  In  the  following  hgurea  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  train 
.  sheds  in  this  country,  with  some  examples  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  number  of  tracks  and  roads  occupying 
them.  Structures  similar  to  those  in  Chicago  might 
be  cited  in  other  cities,  but  the  examples  given  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered: 


greater  business  of  the  world’s  fair  was  handled  by 
the  Chicago  roads  at  their  half-dozen  separate  termi¬ 
nals  in  this  city  with  great  freedom  from  delays  and 
annoyances  and  with  almost  no  loss  or  misdirection 
of  baggage.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  imagine  the  results 
which  would  have  followed  if  the  world’s  fair  multi¬ 
tudes,  with  their  mountains  of  baggage,  had  been  dis¬ 
gorged  into  a  single  building  in  Chicago. 

Attractive  as  is  the  one  union  station  theory  in  re¬ 
spect  to  convenience  to  passengers  in  transferring  be¬ 
tween  roads,  in  saving  to  the  roads  many  expenses  of 
separate  operation  and  for  other  reasons,  still  it  must 
have  its  limit  of  practical  operation,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  six  or  eight  great  companies  are  not  as 
many  as  can  advantageously  unite  in  a  single  station. 


n  Chicago  one  company,  the  Chicago  it  North-'.Vest-  “P 


KAILWAY  MATTERS  AND  RAILWAY  MEN.H 

As  a  labor  leader  Debs  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  f  ai^ 
nre.  As  a  man  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  indiflei 

ent  success.  But  as  an  appealer  he  is  immense.  Tha 
hie  appeals  are  never  responded  to  does  not  at  all  die 
courage  him.  When  he  appealed  to  the  people  o 
Chicago  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  stockyards 
criminals  by  wearing  white  ribbons,  the  people  ol 
Chicago  scoffed  at  him.  Then  he  appealed  to  the 
other  labor  orders  to  stand  in  with  the  A.  R.  U.  and 
inaugurate  a  general  rebellion  of  labor,  and  the  other 
labor  orders  very  politely  declined.  Then  he  appealed 
to  the  American  people  to  stop  riding  in  Pullman 
oars,  and  the  sleeping  oar  business  has  been  picking 
up  steadily  ever  since.  Then  he  ap  ealed  to  the 


ne  company,  tne  umcago  .z  «or.u-  ^  ^  ^  f„ds-“we  n 
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ess,  and  the  seven  long  lines  that  unite  ii 
street  station  tax  the  capacities  of  managi 
mployes  pretty  severely.  In  New  York  o 


that  there  were  :f24,000  ii 
the  funds  didn’t  come.  . 


lid  the  same  day 
■y),  and  somehow 
ippealing  to  all 


and  employes  pretty  severely.  In  JNew  xora  ouy  a  brothers”  he  addresses  it  to)  for 

union  station  for  all  roads  would  be  a  geographical  response  so  far  is  not,  to  say  the 


impossibility  even  with  great  bridges  or  tunnels  con¬ 
quering  the  dividing  rivers,  and  a  practical  impossi¬ 
bility  from  an  operating  standpoint.  The  two  great 
companies  which  own  nearly  all  of  the  lines  entering 
Philadelphia  have  built  near  together  their  vast  sep¬ 
arate  stations;  in  London  each  of  seven  great  compa¬ 
nies  has  its  costly  station,  and  this  is  the  general  rule 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  The  8t.  Louis  plan 
of  union  has  many  advantages  and  may  prove  to  be 
satisfactory  in  its  workings  to  railways  and  public 
alike,  and  yet  it  must  at  present  be  looked  upon  asyfi 
some  respects  a  doubtful  experiment. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  in  this  iSsue  to 
matters  in  which  the  roadway  and  track  departments 
are  supposed  to  be  especially  interested.  The  imme- 


more  funds,  and  the  response  so  far  is  not,  to  say  the 
least,  enthusiastic.  But  soon  judge  Woods  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  make  another  appeal— from 
the  decision  of  hie  court  -aud  no  doubt  the  opportu¬ 
nity  will  be  taken  advantage  of. 

As  the  Great  Appealer,  Debs  is  a  success. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  8t.  Louis  union  station 
justly  claims  pre-eminence  in  respect  to  the  width  of 
its  train  shed,  the  number  of  traoka  covered  aud  the 
number  of  companies  uniting  in  its  use.  The  length 
of  its  shed  is  not  onnsnal  and  is  noticeably  loss  than 
that  of  some  of  the  “through”  stations,  open  at  both 
ends,  of  which  the  only  example  given  in  the  above 
table  is  the  union  station  at  Chicago,  whose  roof  ex¬ 
tends  1,100  feet. 

The  St.  Louis  building  exempUBes  on  the  largest 
I  scale  yet  undertaken  the  principle  of  union  passenger 
stations  in  large  cities,  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  which  there  has  been  much  die- 
cussion  from  time  to  time.  In  comparison  with  the 
magnificent  breadth  of  its  train  shod  nod  the  number 
of  tracks  which  it  covers,  either  of  the  five  imposing 
and  busy  terminal  stations  in  Chicago  (not  counting 
the  small  station  of  the  Nickel  Plate),  among  which 
the  32  lines  in  Chicago  divide  their  business,  seem 
small;  but  when  the  result  of  combining  all  these  sta¬ 
tions  into  a  single  one  is  imagined  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  union  station  plan  ha-  its  difflonlties  and  its  lim¬ 
itations.  The  combined  tracks  of  the  Chicago  sta¬ 
tions,  which  are  now  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  handled,  would  number  about  50,  and  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  passengers,  baggage,  officers,  signaling 
apparatus,  eating  rooms,  cab  stands,  etc.,  would  have 
to  be  on  a  scale  that  would  make  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion  practically  impossible.  The  geographical  condi¬ 
tions  in  Chicago,  divided  as  the  city  is  by  its  rivers 
into  three  divisions,  are  unfavorable  to  a  union  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  of  trains  and  passengers  pour- 
-ing  in  and  out, even  in  ordinary  times,  is  too  great  to 
be  satisfactorily  handled  under  one  roof.  The  St.  Louis 
station  has  every  possible  facility  for  moving  the  very 
large  and  increasing  business  of  the  score  and  more 
roads  which  it  houses,  and  yet  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  excursions  it 
will  be  physically  possible  to  move  the  trains,  the 
people  and  the  baggage  without  serious  delays  and 
confusion.  St.  Louis  railway  men  and  many  thousands 
of  passengers  remember  to  their  sorrow  the  chaos 
which  reigned  in  and  about  the  old  union  station  on 
the  occasion  of  the  grand  army  gathering  a  few  years 
ago,  when  baggage  was  piled  up  in  stacks  along  the 
tracks  and  ovorllowed  from  the  buildings  hired  for 
the  occasion  and  was  mixed  in  such  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion  that  much  of  it  did  not  reach  its  owners  until 
months  after  they  had  scattered  baggageless  and  nn- 
happy  over  the  country.  The  claims  for  lost  baggage 
which  the  roads  had  to  meet  made  a  very  considerable 
y^  -^back  from  their  earnings,  and  many  people  ac- 
.avage  prejudice  against  excursion  trains 


Liy  station,  ana  mis  IS  «  His  latest  appeal  is  based  on  the  fact  that  (like  a 

les  of  the  world,  The  St.  Louis  plan  J^ers)  he  needs  money  just  now.  And 

tny  advantages  and  may  prove  to  be  ^  ^/hesitation  in  asking  for  it.  What  he  spe¬ 
lts  worknigs  to  ra,  ways  P"^^ifi„ally  desires  in  this  case  is  f 100,000.  “The  amount,” 
t  must  at  present  be  looked  upon  as^-^  cheerfully  “at  the  first  glance  may  seem  large,” 

i  ou  n  expenmen  .  (Do  not  mention  it,  Mr.  Debs.  A  mere  nothing.)  but 

- - -  /Y  it  dwindles  to  insignificance  when  the  magnitude  of 

3ted  considerable  space  in  this  iSsue  to  the  issues  involved  are  considered.”  The  “issues”  of 

ih  the  roadway  and  track  departments  course  are  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  oom- 

1  be  especially  interested.  The  imme-  mitted  contempt  of  court  in  persisting  in  opposing 

diate  occasion  is  of  course  the  annual  convention  of  the  federal  authority  after  the  United  States  court  had 
the  Roadmasters’  Association  of  America,  which  is  to  enjoined  him  from  so  doing.  But  this  is  not  quite 

York  during  the  coming  week.  While  the  way  in  which  he  states  it.  He  says: 

ly  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  “What  are  the  issues f  I  answer:  The  eternal  right 
way  have  always  been  recognized  as  of  of  workingmen  to  organize;  to  demand  their  rights' 


be  held  in  Now  York  during  the  coming  week.  While  the  way  in  which  he 
in  a  general  way  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  “What  are  the  issn 
the  permanent  way  have  always  been  recognized  as  of  of  workingmen  to  oi 


equal  importance  with  the  matters  coming  under  the 
head  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  less  attention 


to  resist  oppression;  to  confer  together  in  all  matteri 
relating  to  their  welfare,  and  finally,  as  the  last  resort 
to  strike.  These  unalienable  rights  are  in  peril.  Tht 


has  been  given  to  the  officers,  and  men  upon  whom  American  Railway  Union  voiced  them  and  cham 

this  work  depends.  It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pioned  them,  and  when  they  were  attacked,  corpora 

Eo..™..,.'  .o  .h.. «...  to 

with  the  so-called  mechanical  bodies.  It  seems  also  a  adjustments,  and,  failing  in  all  propositiom 

plain  duty  of  the  railway  press  to  give  such  encour-  Anally  gave  its  indorsement  of  the  strike,  which  is  inn 
agement  and  support  as  may  bo  possible  toward  this  pressing  upon  the  national  mind  the  fact  that  wrong 
very  desirable  end.  We  have  in  another  column  quite  must  be  redressed  if  peace  and  prosperity  are  to  sue 

....  of  fh.  .0.1  . ‘I'hr™  ....  of  .1  ...1..  Th...  I.  . 

has  before  it.  and  judging  from  the  the  “eternal  right  of  workingmen  to  o: 

men  who  have  been  °  ,  -.g  ganize,  to  demand  their  rights,  to  resist  oppressioi 

upon  the  several  subjects,  it  will  be  a  mat  er  of  disap-  K  together  in  matters  relating  to  their  welfai 

pointment  if  the  close  of  the  present  meeting  does  not  the  last  resort,  to  strike.”  The  que 

mark  a  long  step  forward.  n„na  nf  nruanizintr  and  of  strikes  are  not  involve 


The  election  of  president  D.  W.  Caldwell  of  the  New 
York  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  road  to  the  added  position 


r  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  atates  laws. 


and  finally,  as  the  last  resort,  to  strike.”  The  ques 
tions  of  organizing  and  of  strikes  are  not  involved 
The  only  question  is  whether  men  who  persist  in  de 
liberately  defying  an  injunction  of  a  United  Statei 
court,  restraining  them  from  breaking  the  Unitei 


Southern  which  was  held  by  president  Newell  may 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  indicate  that  the  two 
lines  are  to  bo  consolidated,  though  the  Nickel  Plate 
has  long  been  owned  by  the  Lake  Shore  while  it  haa 
been  separately  operated.  Running  parallel  to  and 
much  of  the  way  side  by  side  with  the  Lake  Shore 
road  for  its  entire  length  of  523  miles  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  the  Nickel  Plate  is  practically  only  an  ad¬ 
ditional  track  of  the  former  and  the  two  undoubtedly 
could  be  operated  by  the  same  management  with  con¬ 
siderable  saving  of  expense,  but  the  consolidated  road 
might  not  got  as  much  business  as  the  energetic  traf¬ 
fic  men  of  the  separate  roads  now  manage  to  obtain 


dent  Newell  may  jj.  jg  ^  question  of  whether  the  laws  and  thi 
icate  that  the  two  are  to  be  obeyed.  Debs  is  not  a  champion  o 

i  the  Nickel  Plate  ^  cause.  He  is  simply  an  everyday,  commonplao 

Ihore  while  it  haa  criminal  who  broke  a  law  and  was  told  to  stop  it  ant 

g  parallel  to  and  i„gtead  of  stopping,  went  on  breaking  it.  For  th 
the  Lake  Shore  ^jjjch  ho  will  go  to  jail, 
lea  from  Buffalo  to 

lically  only  an  ad-  Debs  himself  looks  at  it  this  way: 
ie  two  undoubtedly  “For  this  defiant  and  patriotic  attitude  of  the  Amei 
lairement  with  con-  ican  Railway  Union,  in  the  interest  of  organized  k 
*  i'.i  ♦  .r  .1  bor  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  its  officers  hav 

le  consolidated  road  jcjicted,  and  with  them  there  will  be  a  trial  o 

the  energetic  traf-  organized  labor.  In  the  contemplation  of  ultimat 
manage  to  obtain  verdicts  the  few  men  who  have  been  indicted,  as  com 


,  zL  M  a*  /  «  .wtnsxfUwtn  The  IzAke  Shore  pared  with  the  thonaaudB  whose  intereats  are  in v 

under  the  fiction  of  competition.  The  Lake  »nore  P  ^  If  th. 

Plate  toirether  have  l,l»7l  miles  of  road;  _ of  venoeanoe.  i 


and  Nickel  Plate  together  have  l,l»7l 
the  latter,  by  the  way,  not  having  a 
road — an  unusual  fact  for  a  main  line 


The  complete  record  of  the  careers  of  all  American 
railway  officials  which  is  given  in  the  Personal  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Raiowav  Aoe  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  this  journal.  This  week,  for 
instance, the  names  of  110  persons  are  there  mentioned 


diet  of  the  jury  stays  the  hand  of  vengeancse,  if  cot 
porate  power  is  humbled  by  the  fiat  of  justice,  if  th 
indicted  defenders  of  workingmen’s  rights  go  fort 
free  to  proclaim  that  law  and  liberty  are  still  in  alii 
ance,  then  in  that  case  organized  labor  will  take  o 
new  strength  and  courage,  drooping  hopes  will  reviy 
and  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions  wi. 


instance, the  names  of  110  persons  nre  there  mentioned  JO' 
in  connection  with  announcements  of  appointments,  .^g 
resignations  and  deaths,  and  during  a  single  year  sev-  in 
eral  thousand  occurrences  in  railway  official  life  are  of 
thus  reported.  The  Railway  Aoe  contains  the  only 


lareers  OI  ail  Am  nnd  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions  wi, 

in  the  Personal  depart-  gt,ntoh  forth  its  hands  to  grasp  the  fruitions  of  label 

lonstitutes  one  of  the  redeemed  by  the  genius  of  justice.  If,  however,  th 

mrnal.  This  week,  for  money  power  of  corporations  shall  be  able  to  debauo 
.Lz.o  moniinned  jurors,  if  the  verdict  dooms  the  men  to  prison  wh 

ns  are  there  mentioned  ig,gj;.„hen  labor  pleaded  for  the  reinstatement  . 

mts  of  appointments,  .^g  to  stand  forth,  regardless  of  consequenceii 

ring  a  single  year  sev-  in  the  van  of  the  ooofiict,  then  in  that  case  the  dooi* 

lilway  official  life  are  of  organized  labor  is  sealed.” 

Aoe  contains  the  only  Wherefore  Debs  appeals  for  $1(10,000  to  pay  tvl 


complete  record  of  these  events, 
department  alone  is  worth  the  full  t 
to  every  railway  officer. _ 


sonai  lawyers’  bills — and  other  things.  If  the  men 
price  brothers  will  give  only  “a  tenth  of  one  day’s  inc.^ 
he  says  that  he  will  have  all  the  money  he  v 


!  y'-,  /  fy'^^ 


I 


Which  is  Dndonbtedly  considerate.  He  conld  have 
mnch  more  fun  with  $200,000  than  he  can  with  $100,- 
000.  It  is  not  every  orinainat  who  would  be  content 
with  the  smaller  amount. 

And  what  is  it  that  workingmen  are  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  for?  The  cause  of  organized  labor,  as  has 
been  said,  is  not  involved  in  the  trial.  The  other 
labor  leaders  know  that  perfectly  well.  Nothing  is  in¬ 
volved  but  the  notoriety  of  Debs  and  the  propriety  of 
sending  a  man  to  jail  when  he  commits  a  jailable 
offense.  Workingmen  certainly  cannot  contribute  for 
the  sake  of  organized  labor.  For  what  then?  For 
gratitude  to  Debs?  He  has  helped  them  much.  He 
has  thrown  some  7,000  of  them  out  of  work ;  has  brought 
untold  suffering  on  their  wives  and  families  and  (above 
all)  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  organized  labor  be¬ 
fore  the  country  in  the  attitude  of  a  criminal  and  as 
the  ally  of  anarchy  and  the  abettor  of  treason.  He 
has  done  more  to  hurt  the  workingmen  and  to  injure 
the  cause  of  labor  than  any  fifty  men  have  done  in 
this  generation.  And  fur  this  he  asks  that  working¬ 
men  should  contribute  of  their  poor  incomes  to  pay  his 
bills.  It  may  probably  be  as  well  for  workingmen  to 
consider  whether,  in  the  first  place,  they  do  not  need 
their  money  about  as  much  as  Debs,  and  secondly,  if 
they  have  any  part  of  their  income  to  spare,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  give  the  $100,000  either  to 
the  poor  of  Pullman,  whom  Debs  has  robbed  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or  to  some  other  of  those  7,000  railway  men 
on  western  lines  whom  Debs  has  put  out  of  work- 
Some  of  them  may  really  be  more  hardnp  than  Debs, 
even  if  more  backward  in  begging. 

The  Auditob. 

P.  S.“  T  am  now  through  with  Debs.  ^ 

c 


,  „  Numerous  reports 

/  OrKanij^atioii  of  New  curreut  of  late 

Sleeplng.t’ar  C  ni|.aiil){H.  concerulug  the  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  of  new  sleeping  ear  enm- 
panies.  Whether  all  or  any  of  these  reports  ai'«» 
founded  on  fact  is  not  clear;  but  the  motive  of  | 
their  circulation  is  undoubtedly  prompted  by  ihe  i 
possibilities  of  enormous  profits,  engendered  In  i 
the  minds  of  promoters  by  the  statements,  true  i 
and  otherwise,  made  in  connection  with  the  re-  , 
cent  labor  troubles  originating  in  the  strike  of  ' 
the  rullman  employes;  or  as  much  so,  at  any 
rate,  as  by  a  laudable  desire  and  evident  oppor- 
‘'tunlty~of  Improving  and  cheapening  the  sleeping 
car  service.  That  a  sleeping  oar  can  be  built  at, 
such  a  cost  as  would  admit  of  lower  rates  being 
charged  to  passengers  is  as  true  as  tliat  a  car 
could  be  designed  which  would  afford  greater 
convenience  and  comfort  than  those  now  in  gen- 1 
eral  use.  But  the  necessity  of  having  such  cars : 
built  and  operated  by  private  companies  is  not,  at 
this  date,  so  apparent;  and  it  would  seam  that  if 
the  railroads  would  undertake  to  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  cars,  it  would  save  money  which  i 
is  now  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  railroads  to  those  of  the  j 
sleeping  car  companies.  There  Is  not,  as  has 
been  urged,  any  obstacle  to  the  mechanical  ac¬ 
complishment  of  such  an  arrangement,  for  any 
competent  master  car  builder  could  design  and 
build  a  sleeping  car  which  would  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  highest  class  of  service.  The 
expediency  of  so  doing,  however,  will  not,  prob¬ 
ably,  present  Itself  in  this  light  to  many  railroad 
managers,  for  various  reasons;  and  so  long  ns 
this  business  Is  to  be  left  in  the  bauds  of  private 
companies,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  some 
encouragement  should  not  be  given  to  new  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  propose  to  cheapen  and  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  sleeping  car  service. 
There  have  been  some  efforts  recently  on  the 
part  of  certain  legislators  to  induce  Congress  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  control  of  sleeping  cars,  among 
them  being  a  proposal  to  pass  a  law  making  the 
fares  for  sleeping  cars  considerably  lower  than 
those  now  charged;  another  bill  aims  to  compel  ; 
the  railroads  to  own  their  own  sleeping  oars,  j 
The  question  does  not  seem  to  command  serious  t 
attention  in  Congress,  and  it  will  remain  for  the  j 
railroads  themselves  to  deal  with  these  two  feat-  i 
ures.  We  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need-  f 
less  extravagance  in  the  way  of  decoration  and  ' 
the  possibility  of  more  convenient  accommoda- 1 
tion;  and  it  should  redound  to  the  advantage  of  ' 
any  road  which  will  introduce  cars  in  which  the 
latter  characteristic  is  not  sacrificed  to  tlie 
former,  whether  they  build  the  cars  themselves 
or  give  the  new  sleeping  car  companies  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  thl^ 


]X)pular  in  tlie  West  it  remained  for 
Pre.sident  Patterson  of  tile  Penn 'a  Traction  Co., 
to  introduce  this  most  u.sefiil  and  attractive  combi¬ 
nation  summer  and  winter  car  in  the  Hast  now  running 
on  his  road  at  Lancaster.  As  will  be  .seen  by  the  en- 
gra\-lng,  it  consists  of  a  compartment  in  the  middle 
which  can  be  instantl\'  changed  in  ca.se  of  a  .sudden 
.storm  from  an  open  summer  car  to  a  .shelter  in  the  time 
of  .storm.  They  are  manufactured  by  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.  _ 


HEBE  IS  ONE  ALTGELD  OAN  BAISE 

AssesHecl  Value  of  B]<  BlK.Bulldlnff  Only 
Nino  Per  Cent  ofVtotilnl  Value. 

SpKiNaMBM),  III.,.  Sept.  2e.— rSpeolal.l— 
Gov.  Altgeld’s  attack  on  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  company  and  his  appeal  for  higher  assess¬ 
ment  of  Its  capital  stock,  which  have  met  with  ' 
general  approval,  have  awakened  some  curl- 
Ity  as  to  how  the  Govern oi’s- property  is 
assessed.  It  is  known  ho  is  principal  owner  i 
of  the  Unity  Building,  one  of  the  largest  of-  ' 
flee  buildings  in  Chicago.  Its  fair  cash  value  f 
is  commonly  estimated  at  not  less  than  $1,. 
500.000,  yet  its  assessed  valuation  Is  only 
$141,800,  or  a  trifle  over  9  per  cent  of  its 
actual  value.  These  figures  were  not  found 
in  tne  Governor’s  communication  to  the 
Board  of  Equalization,  but  were  obtained 
from  a  source  quite  as  trustworthy. 


HIS  WIFE  OWNS  A  POLLMAN  PATENT. 


Washinqtojj,  D.  C.,  Sept.  26.— The  United 
States  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  investigate  the  Ch'cago  strike,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Wright,  ex- 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Eerrian  of  New  York, 
and  Judge  Worthington  of  Illinois,  reassem¬ 
bled  at  the  Department  of  Labor  here  today 
to  hear  any  further  testimony  which  should 
be  volunteered.  Only  two  witnesses  ap¬ 
peared.  The  first  was  A.  J.  Ambler  of  this 
city,  who  claimed  his  wife  owned  the  Pullman 
truck  patenU,  which  were  the  basis  of  Pull¬ 
man's  gigantic  fortune,  and  who  wanted  to  be 
beard  on  questions  arising  out  of  this  claim,  i 
and  a  local  temperance  enthusiast.  The  com-  i 
mlsion  promptly  refused  to  go  into  these 
questions.  There  being  no  further  witnesses 
Col.  Wright.  Chairman  of  the  commission, 
declared  the  public  hearings  closed  and  the 
commission  went  into  secret  session  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ths  lepoit  to  be  mode  to  the  Prsaidant,  , 


no 


no 


A  Practical  Woman’s  Opinion  on  Palace  ana  <>arlor  Cars. 

time  ago  tile  writer  was  a  member  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  party  en  roiifc  to  California  and  Mex- 
’c<i.  Conspicnons  in  the  jiarty  was  the  noted  and  snc- 
cesstnl  New  York  publisher,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  Chicago  an  iin-itation  was  extended  by  Mr. 
'to.  M.  Pullman  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  model  town  and 
uorks.  At  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  .station  at  Chic¬ 
ago  we  found  attached  to  a  glittering  modern  engine 
two  parlor  cars  of  the  iiio.st  sumptuous  apiiointments 
now  in  exi.stence.  After  being  seated  in  the  lu.xurious 
chairs  a  few  moments  of  silence  occurred  in  beholding 
the  surrounding  magnificence,  when  Mr.  Le.slie  broke 
the  .silence  by  exclaiming: 

Mr.  Pullman,  why  do  you  not  make  jiarlor  cars 
comfortable  for  ladies  ?'  ’ 

Mrs.  Leslie  is  nothing  if  not  practical,  but  such  an 
outbreak  under  the  circumstances  was  almost  startling 
to  the  compaiiN-,  but  e.specially  to  Mr.  Pullman,  Im¬ 
mediately  an  explanation  was  demanded  by  the  palace 
car  prince  and  promptly  the  following  an.swer  was 
given: 

I  am,  as  you  look  at  me,  a  living  example  of  what 
I  mean;  here  I  sit  sunken  in  a  man’s  luxurious  arm 
chair,  thrown  back  with  my  feet  off  the  floor  and  a 
temptation  to  be  nianl\-  and  cro.ss  my  limbs,  and  I  ad¬ 
mit  for  a  man's  comfort  this  is  jiar  excellence,  but  >’ou 
must  remember  women  are  differently  constructed  and 
prefer  a  straight  back  chair  for  support  and  just  high 
enough  for  their  feet  to  be  firml\-  jflanted  on  the 
floor.  ’  ’ 

Mr  .  Pullman’s  surpri.sed  face  turned  to  one  of  pleasing 
discovery  after  this  explanation,  and  thanked  Mrs.  Les¬ 
lie  for  her  frank  opinion  and  promi.sed  he  would  look 
after  the  comfort  of  woman  kind. 


The  map  also  suggests  the  important  relations  to  I*  would  not  bo  safe  to  say  that  8,07t)  miTeOre 

the  system  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  lines,  extend-  constitute  the  total  of  this  great  system,  for  a 

ing  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  and  from  “^.p  of  the  southern  states  shows  many  other 
Meridian  to  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport,  which  Iroads  which  form  natural  feeders  and  extensions 
are  in  the  original  plan  of  consolidation  and  will  these  grand  trunk  lines  and  which  in  the  march 

undoubtedly  be  added  before  very  long.  Still  consolidation  are  very  likely  to  lose  their  indi- 

farther,  the  Central  railroad  of  Georgia,  with  over  viduality,  but  these  possibilities  need  not  now  be 
2,000  miles  of  lines,  owned  and  controlled,  runn-  considered.  ' 

ing  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  and  radiating  in  To  bring  under  one  head  the  4,500  miles  already’ 
all  directions  through  several  states,  is  part  of  the  acquired  there  was  necessary  the  reorganization 
grand  scheme,  and  the  sale  soon  to  occur  will  some  thirty  different  corporations.  The  ofScers, 
doubtless  develop  the  same  controlling  influences  s.ccounts  of  these  companies  were 

that  have  thus  far  been  stopped  by  no  difficulty  in  interlocked  in  every  conceivable  way  and  in  almost 
working  out  the  intended  results.  hopeless  confusion,  and  the  task  of  satisfying  all 

The  Southern  railway  system  as  thus  far  ac-  interests  and  adjusting  all  difficulties  was  indeed 
tually  completed  is  a  combination  of  the  old  a  herculean  one.  Master  minds  and  unlimited 
Richmond  &  Danville,  East  Tennessee  Virginia  &  nieans  alone  could  have  carried  it  to  completion. 
Georgia  and  Georgia  Pacific  systems,  substantially  The  consolidation  of  many  companies  into  one 
as  they  were,  though  with  some  minor  roads  ia®ans  great  reduction  in  securities  and  expenses, 
omitted.  The  mileage  now  operated  and  also  the  and  other  obligations  have  been  scaled 

probable  mileage  when  the  original  plans  are  con-  from  1135,000,000  to  about  190,000,000,  a  re- 

summated  is  shown  in  the  following  summary:  duction  of  $45,000,000,  although  an  increase  of  the 

'  Miles,  present  issue  of  the  new  company  will  be  author- 

LineBoont^olird-“°'“*’““^’ operated.  4,876  ized  for  purposes  of  improvement.  Fixed  charges 

Memphis  <t  Charleston .  330  0^  500,000  a  year  have  been  cut  down  to  some 

Mobile  *  Birmingham .  149  $4,500,000,  a  saving  of  $3,000,000,  and  the  operat- 

.  ,^^i.W»pen8.sol.g«at  company  will  natar.lly 

Central  railroad  of  Georgia .  2  020  8,  much  lower  percentage  to  expenses  than 

J —  ^as  possible  under  many  separate  organizations. 

Grand  total  of  prospective  system . .  8,076  The  public  certainly  will  be  a  great  gainer  from 

the  success  of  this  remarkable  reorganization,  in 
respect  to  improved  accommodations  and  lower 
rates,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  had  the! 
jcourage  to  put  their  millions  into  the  bold  unde^ 
taking  will  also  reap  some  reward. 


^  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  finan¬ 
cial  undertakings  on  record  has  been  successfully 
carried  through  in  the  organization  of  the  great 
system  of  roads  which  will  hereafter  be  known 
under  the  simple  but  appropriate  title  of  the 
Southern  Railway.  True  the  grand  scheme  of 
consolidation  is  not  yet  completed,  for  several 
thousand  miles  more  are  to  be  added  ere  lung,  but 
the  financeering  has  practically  been  concluded 
and  the  gathering  in  of  the  lines  still  desired  is 
but  a  matter  of  time  and  legal  machinery.  At 
present  the  Southern  railway  company  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  4,375  miles  of  road  whose  location  and 
importance  are  suggested  by  the  map,  opposite  the 
drawing  for  which  was  officiary  furnished  to  The 
,  Railway  Age  and  which  we  have  not  heretofore 
seen  published.  The  system  as  now  constituted 
comprises  4,375  miles,  shown  by  the  heavy  black 
r  lines,  to  which  we  have  added  in  light  lines  the 
,  Memphis  &  Charleston  and  Mobile  &  Birmingham 
roads,  which  are  operated  closely  with  it  under 
the  general  manager  of  the  Southern  company  and 
will  be  legally  united  with  the  latter  in  due  time. 
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PULLMAN  MEN  TO  GO  TO  HIAWATHA. 

Contract  Closod  for  the  Construction  of  Car- 
Works  There. 

Hiawatha,  Kaa.,  Sect.  24.— The  Pullman 
CoOperaiive  club,  which  has  been  considering 
propositions  from  Topeka,  Lawrence,  and 
other  Kansas  towns  for  tlie  location  of  its 
manufacturing  iilant,  closed  a  deal  with  the 
citizens  of  Hiawatha  today.  The  first  install¬ 
ment  of  workmen  will  be  brought  from  Pull- 
manat  once  and  work  on  temporary  shops  will 
be  commenced  immediately.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  city  to  use  surplus 
power  from  the  city  water-works  until  the 
shops  are  completed  and  the  first  work  done 
will  bo  to  put  an  improved  bicycle  on  the 
market.  Property- owners  on  business  streets 
are  preparing  to  put  up  new  buildings  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  that  exists  for  rooms. 


Charsres  Ag.inst  Uassett  DlRinissecl. 

The  charges  -of  harslkCMidact  toward  women 
during  the  Putlmaa  strike  preferred  against 
Lieut.  Bas-ott  of  the  Kensington  Police  Station 
by  the  Federapon  ot  Li»hor  vfpv^fdlrsmissed  for 
the  want  uMPl  UnL u«pil 'at'^he  Police  Trial  Board 
yesterday  literi^ji _ ^ 


TLe  Governor  Has  Been  Reading 
"llie  Cliioago  Tinaos.” 


STATE  BOARD  IS  PARALYZED. 


SPHiNaytELD,  Ill.,  Sept.  25.— Gov.  Altgeld 
has  evidently  been  reading  The  Cuicauu 
Times'  articles  on  unequal  taxation  to  good 
effect,  for  today  be  dropped  a  bomb  into  tue 
midst  of  the  state  board  of  equalization 
which  filled  that  corporation-serving  body 
with  consternation. 

The  governor  appeared  before  the  board 
at  its  session  this  morning  and  boldly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Pullman's  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  of  Cbicago  has  for  years  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  escape  taxation  on  property  to  the 
value  of  from  *10,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 
Following  the  facts  and  figures  heretofore 
given  by  The  Times  the  governor  showed 
that  while  the  Pullman's  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  is  paying  8  per  cent  annual  dividends 
on  a  capitalization  of  $86,000,000  its  prop¬ 
erty  is  assessed  at  less  than  $2,000,000; 
that  It  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $25,- 
000,000,  which,  added  to  the  capital  stock 
of  $30,000,000,  makes  $61,000,000.  Yet 
in  18U3  the  slate  board  assessed  this  vast 
accumulation  of  corporate  wealth  at  but 
$1,695,500.  The  governor  asserted  that  in 
all  sense  of  justice  and  fairuess  the  Pullman 
corporation  should  bo  assessed  at  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 


What  the  Uovernor  Said. 

Gov.  Altgeld  spoke  in  the  following  words: 


of  the  Pullman's  Palace  Car  company,  and  my 
altcrilloii  nas  ueeii  called  to  some  fuels  whicli  1 
feel  It  my  duly  lo  lay  before  you.  In  doing  this 

fere  In  any  way  wiili  tne  duties  of  your  board. ' 

The  law  Imposes  upon  you  the  duly  of  assess¬ 
ing  corporations,  and  1  call  your  atteiiiion  to  iiio 
following  facts,  In  the  belief  that  they  may 
assist  you  In  arriving  at  a  Just  assessment  and 
putting  an  end  to  an  Injustice: 

'I'lio  records  lit  tne  otBce  ot  the  secretary  of 
state  show  that  the  Pullman's  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  has  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,01)0.  Ue- 
ceiitly  Ueoi-ge  M.  Piillaiaii,  the  president  of  the 

sloii  in  Cbicago,  among  other  things,  as  follows: 

Q.  \Miut  Is  tho  present  capital  slock  of  the 
Pullman  company) 

A.  ThIrty-sIx  million  dollars. 

Is  that  capital  stuck  paid  la  In  casitf 
A.  That  capital  slock  is  paid  in  In  cash  From 
time  lo  lima  during  me  iwchty  seven  years  of 
its  existence  the  capital  slock  was  enlarged  In 
order  to  meet  the  general  enlargement  ot  the 

y.  .Vre  tho  dividends  which  you  pay  based  on 
the  whole  capital  of  (30,000,000) 

A.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  whole  capital  of  $30,000,- 

000. 

y.  What  are  your  dividends) 

A.  Our  dividends  are  3  per  cent  quarterly, 
y,  For  how  long? 


72. 


tii  liotln  tl)i»'f<owAru7  your  tomrU  t* 
jg  and  oonipoi  tue  company  to  puy  ^ 
mti  tiHTH  paid  iu  the  past,  nor  ca 


r>rop«rty 
it  a»  Iji 
nn  other  pri 

payH  any  taxes  nor  hiiowii  ny  niitt  oiiicini 
^Upondonco  thoit  it  should  bn  giyem  credit  for  ii 

toil  proJiJCiug  pr  opor  ovidoiice  of  it. 

I  noiico  iliu  railroads  of  the  Stato  «^roas* 
^©a.iod  in  tJio  iioighbiahood  of  $I0.0U0  por  iiiilo 
■w  tiioir  roadbeds,  and  rolling  stuck.  One 
I  ‘"'•"•‘’-''ll  “t  $18,000  Imr  inilo. 

I  1  tlKOn's  pHrtaiiay  rupn'KBnt  frinii  ‘JO 

I  marki'l  viilim  nf  road  bad  and  rullitlK  slock. 

(I  That  i.-',  they  am  assassed  about  as  liiah  a« 
iitlicp  iiropitply.  While  it  is  rliaivud  with  inucli 
lorca  that  tliorn  arc  still  several  jiieces 
m  rnilriiud  |iio|inriy  in  tliu  .Siato  wliich  al¬ 
most  escatie  taxuliou,  ynl  it  is  ovideiit. 
many  of  rile  Kreni  railroads  of  the  Stalo  rin  pay 
thoir  lu’r  sliare  of  taxes  on  tliis  class  of  pioiierly. 
t'li I llimn  cars  are  railroad  property,  and  should 
bo  made  to  pay  ilieir. sliare  of  iho  piililic  hiirdeii 
uf  the  .Stale. 


»?eop;c  as  leeliua  ll.ul  they  i.m  the  vt.hin.s  .u 

Mr.  tllenii  culled  llicutteiitiou  of 

I  'rr  wue'^ru,■‘‘"  Ud"  {Iml 

!  the^wPl•o  pereJiiut  property  mid  aiibiect 
'  to  taxation  in  lllinoia  aliould,  he 
taken  into  fonsidenitioii  ^  °  d 

the  capital  atock.  ll 

bv  Jud«e  Scott  the  Governor  said  the  cais 
should  not  be  asaesead  in  lllinoie  if  perma¬ 
nently  located  io  other  Slates. 


WHY  PULLMAN  EXISTS! 


Reply  of  the  Palace  Car  Company 
to  the  Quo  Warranto. 


MEN  NEEDED  HOMES. 


Land  Bought  for  the  Purposes  of 
Manufacture. 

Does  Not  Trade  in  the  Necessaries  of 
Life— The  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Case. 

Complete  explanation  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  different  departments  of  its  bnsl- 
nesH  was  offered  yesterday  by  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  iu  a  plea  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  to  the  Attorney  General’s 
quo  warranto  suit.  The  plea  was  pre- 
pemted  to  Judge  Gibbons  yesterday  and 
will  probably  call  forth  a  demurrer  from 
the  State. 

The  plea  Is  a  lengthy  document  and 
•overs  the  same  ground  as  the  information, 
denying  most  of  the  charges  of  the  latter. 
Jt  declares  that  the  company  is  not  holding 
land  or  stocks  of  any  other  corporations  iu 
violation  of  its  charter  and  is  not  trans¬ 
acting  any  business  beyond  its  corporate 
rights. 

By  warrant  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
Feb.  22,  1867,  the  defendant  company  de¬ 
clares  that  it  commenced  the  business  of 
menu  facturing.owning.and  operating  sleep¬ 
ing-cars  until  it  grew  into  one  of  such  great 
magnitude  that  the  company,  in  order  to 
properly  carry  ont  its  corporate  business, 
piirobasett  real  estate  in  what  was  then  the 
«^ge  of  Hyde  Park,  at  a  distance  of  four- 
(••n  mllea  from  - -  “ 


W(iy  TollmauWaaBullt. 

Land  was  purchased  to  secure  facilities 
not  only  for  living  for  employes,  but  for 
secular  and  religious  instruction.  For  this 
purpose  houses  were  erected  and  also 
school  houses  and  churches  adapted  to 
meet  the  educational  and  the  religions  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  workmen.  A  system  of 
streets  and  parks  was  created,  and  the  Ar¬ 
cade  Building  was  constructed  and  main¬ 
tained  us  a  place  fbr  shops,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  workmen  going  to  Chicago. 
The  Hotel  Florence  was  erected  to  provide 
a  place  for  people  who  might  come  to  nego¬ 
tiate  fur  the  purchase  of  cars  and  to  sell 
supplies.  The  gas  plant  was  constructed, 
the  plea  recites,  primarily  for  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  gas  to  the  works,  almost  the  entire 
product  being  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
while  a  very  small  part  of  it  only  is  used 
by  the  occupants  of  the  bouses. 

The  defendant  declares  that  these  houses 
were  not  built  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  skilled 
labor  in  its  nianutacturing  plant. 

Docs  Not  Uprrate  Stores. 

The  defendant  avers  that  -the  stores 
operated  in  the  Arcade  Building  are  not 
operated  by  it,  and  that  it  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  except  that  it  rents  the 
property.  The  public  librarv,  theater,  and 
halls  suitable  for  the  use  of  /raternai  socie¬ 
ties  and  for  public  worship  are  all  declared 
to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  workmen. 
■The  theater  is  sometimes  rented  for  theat¬ 
rical  entertainments  and  lectures  for  the 
instruction  of  the  men,  and  is  not  a  source 
of  profit. 

The  company  denies  thrft  it  owns  any  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Union  Foundry  and 
Pullman  Gar  Wheel  Company,  and  does  not 
control  its  affairs,  as  it  is  averred  that  the 
latter  company  owns  no  property,  and  by 
the  actions  of  Its  stockholders  has  ceased 
to  exist.  The  interest  of  tae  defendant, 
the  Southern  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  is  also  positively  denied. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  defendant  in  it.s 
business  uses  and  operates  within  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  elsewhere  a  large  number  of 
buffet  and  dining  cars  in  which  arc  carried 
r/j  supplies  of  whiskies,  wines,  and  eatables 
-Y'  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  of 
its  patrons  occupying  the  cars,  but  the 
plea  sets  up  that  this  is  a  perfectly  legal 
procedure,  because  the  power  to  do  these 
acts  was  contained  in  its  charter.  These 
supplies,  however,  the  defendant  avers,  are 
sold  at  a  pecuniary  loss. 

In  conclusion  the  plea  asks  that  all  the 
privileges  and  franchises  of  the  Pullman 
Company  may  be  allowed  to  it  and  that  it 
may  be  discharged  from  the  suit  by  the 
court. 

At  2  o’clock  all  the  interested  attorneys, 
deluding  Attorney  Bunnels,  met  in  Judge  i 
Gibbons’  court,  and  after  a  heated  discus-  I 


Sion  the  hearing  w 


it  for  Oct.  20. 


railroads  and  on  some  runs  where  the  business  is 
sharply  competitive. 

Further  than  this  it  is  doubtful  if  the  class  of 
travelers  who  use  the  Pullman  in  this  country  would 
favor  any  material  reduction  in  the  price  now  charged 
for  this  service.  A  large  part  of  the  attraction  that 
the  Pullman  car  possesses  consists  in  the  sense  of 
exclusiveness  and  freedom  from  being  crowded  which 
attaches  to  the  service.  This  feature  would  be 
largely  abolished  if  any  material  reduction  from  the 
present  rate  were  to  be  made,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  outcome  of  such  an  attempt  would  be 
the  introduction  on  our  railroads  of  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  of  classes:  a  system  for  which  the  roads,  at  least, 
and  possibly  the  public  as  well,  are  not  as  yet  pre¬ 
pared. 

It  is  also  to^be  said  of  the  class  of  people  who 
travel  In  Pullman  cars  that  they  would  prove  alto¬ 
gether  indifferent  to  any  small  reduction  such  as 
would  be  justified  by  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  highly  decorated  and  plainer  cars.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  reduction  of  ten  cents  per  passenger  per 
trip  would  cover  this  item,  a  sum  altogether  too  In¬ 
consequential  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  So 
that  It  is  probably  wise  that  the  Pullman  Company, 
while  of  late  manifestatlng  a  disposition  to  do  away 
with  the  more  tawdry  gilt  and  plush  decorations.  Is 
seeking  to  maintain  the  elegance  of  the  appointments 
of  Its  cars  by  substituting  rare  and  expensive 
woods,  such  as  were  exhibited  by  that  company  at 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  where  it  will  be 
remembered  cars  were  shown  furnished  in  Vermil¬ 
lion  wood,  a  variety  found  only  on  a  single  island, 
and  of  which  the  company  controls  the  entire  output. 

There  Is  one  particular,  however,  in  connection 
with  which  considerable  complaint  is  beard  among 
those  who  are  the  most  constant  patrons  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  When  the  service  was  first  introduced  the 
charges  were  apparently  put  upon  the  time  ba8l8,that 
is  to  say  two  dollars  was  charged  for  the  night  ser¬ 
vice  and  one  dollar  for  seat  fare  during  the  day.  This 
at  the  then  average  rate  of  travel  was  sufficient  to 


cover  a  distance  of  five  to  six  hundred  miles  and  was 
not  deemed  an  excessive  charge  for  the  privileges 
//if  0l  afforded  for  that  length  of  time.  With  the  increase 

Z'  ^ ^  , ,  of  speeds  less  time  is  consumed  in  traveling  the  same 

distance,  but  the  charge  for  the  service  remains 
PULLMAN  CAR  RATES-  '  practically  the  same.  So  that  from  Chicago  to  New 

_  York,  occupying  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  hours,  the 

The  large  degree  of  attention  attracted  to  the  oper-  ‘a  t^e  same  as  when  a  much  longer 

atlona  of  the  Pullman  Company  by  reason  of  the  re-'  consumed.  It  would  seem  that  this  feature 

cent  strike,  together  with  the  prevailing  idea  that  ^  e  service  might  properly  receive  the  attention  of 

the  amount  charged  for  the  Pullman  service  Is  some-  ©  company,  and  If  found  to  warrant  It  a  voluntary 

what  excessive,  has  provoked  the  inquiry  as  to’  of  the  tariff  to  conform  with  the  time 

whether  the  elaborate  finish  and  decorative  .  .  without  doubt  have  an  Important  bear- 

effects  which  are  so  costly  both  to  supply.  forestalling  legislation  which  might  other- 

and  maintain,  might  not  with  advantage  be  ™®'‘®  destructive  of  revenue, 

dispensed  with  if  thereby  the  berth  rate  might  be,  connection  applies  to  the 

leduced.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  elaborate  and  ““d  parlor  car  service  as  a  whole,  the  word 

costly  decorations  of  the  Pullman  car  are  in  some  de-  being  used  as  descriptive  of  that  class  of  ser- 

gree  responsible  for  the  unnecessary  and  extravagant  ^fee gather  than  in  its  original  meaning, 
use  of  money  in  connection  with  railroad  coaches  which 
is  now  indulged  in  by  some  roads,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  saving  of  the  difference  in  cost  in  supplying  a 
car  plainly  furnished  but  fitted  with  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  required  by  the  traveler  of  to-day,  and  that 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  elegant  car  in  general  use 
would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  any  material  reduction 
in  the  price  charged  for  the  accommodations  sup¬ 
plied.  Nor  is  the  Pullman  Company  altogether  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  outlay  required  by  the  elaborate 
decorative  effects  found  In  the  modern  car.  For 
while,  as  already  indicated,  the  roads  are  forced  to 
keep  pace  with  this  company  in  the  style  of  equip¬ 
ment  used,  It  is  reciprocally  true  that  only  the  latest 
and  finest  cars  will  be  acceptedf3  .3?  '  .  .  soma 
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Dll^lKHSS  IN  PULLMAN'  •";= 


soiigut,  uowever,  it  in  not  lortbcomliiK. 

From  relief  hemlqiiarters  llie  writer  n 
vlsIliMl  some  of  the  Pullman  Uomes.  We  i: 
call  them  homes  only  lii  the  eeonomle  se 


/rt-  ir  ,  .  ,  .  .  ^  L  that  the  plaee  where  the  family  lives  Is  the 

i  nc  unemployed  Are  bald  to  be  “home. ■’  if  a  home  U  a  pleasant  place,  sur- 

*itarvlnn  tn  n»i,th  rounded  with  even  a  few  simple  comforts 

^iQrVlng  to  UCStn*  ,  contfllnlus,  t'ven  in  the  Uuuiblest  aensc, 

_ _  auy  of  the  Utile  things  which  go  to  make  up 

— _  the  aiuciiltles  of  life,  there  nre  no  homes  in 

their  condition  INWBSTIGATEI)  Hy:  Pullman,  or.  at  any  rate,  almost  none.  The 

the  t:ooK-COi;XTV  commission-  average  Pullman  home  Is  without  the  nec- 

KKS-PCi.lmAN'S  “MODEL  CITY”  A  tbem"Lr  ^omrwee"^^^^  Vlie  are 

MlS\OMEIt-A  SAD  PICTrUB  Oh’  intelligent,  us -a  rule,  and  have  kept  things 


neat  and  clean  as  long  as  their  physical- 
■  strength  permitted.  'Now  the  end  has  about 
dreds  ol  I  ctrine.  Amblliou  has  gone  with  the  arrival, 
graduap  ,>f  hunger,  aud  the  advent  of  cold  weather 
■nient  Is  |  will  produee  a  condition  of  affairs  npoh. 


Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  oP.— Some  hundreds  ol  ctrine.  Amblliou  has  gono  with  i 

people  In  the  town  of  I’nllmau  are  graduap  ,>f  hunger,  aud  the  advent  of  eol 

l.v  starving  to  death.  This  statement  Is  |  will  produce  a  condition  of  af 
true.  It  cannot  be  (juullfled  without  mlsrcp-  which  humanity  should  shudder 
resentlug  the  facts.  1  Think  what  It  means  to  And  a  hou 

I’ullman  Is  some  miles  out  In  the  country  „„  oble-bodled.  intelligent,  skillet 
from  Chicago  (altliough  in  the  cltyl,  aiitf  burning  old  newspapers  In  an 
after  the  great  strikes  of  June  and  July  j,,  to  keep  the  room  warm 

ended  so  much  hud  been  written  about  the>'  ^  yve*li-old  baby.  This  Is  one  of 
place  that  the  newspapers  and  the  pubUe  hi.  h  the  writer  saw  In  Phllanthi 
were  tired  of  It.  For  two  mouths  the  presa.  beautiful  city.  A  large 

of  Chicago  had  almost  nothing  to  say  about'  ^  ,,  ylsltcd  and  to  tell  t 

Pullman,  or  the  condition  of  the  people  wlio^  „  .  ..  ..  .mry  of  nearly 

were  living  there.  Yet  tlm  P'‘»P'«  mouths’  rent  due  and  no  money 


I  tinned  to  exist,  entirely  depeiuleut  upon  tno^  ™  ^ 
charity  of  others.  After  public  interest  In: 
the  strikes  hud  died  away  the  supplies,  J 

which  were  being  furnished  to  the  needy  lo^ 
the  town  of  Pullman  slowly  but  steadily. 

,  decreased.  The  climax  was  reached  when 
about  700  people,  who  applied  at  relief  "'*‘‘'1: 
headquarters  for  food  yesterday  morning,  “w 

With  supplies  out  off,  the  logical  sequence  1st  good-: 
aliirvatlou.  It  Is  very  Olfflcull  to  realize  Just  dcecn 

what  the  facts  are.  fit'"' 

tin  Thursday  last  a  committee  of  the  week! 
Cook-county  Commissioners  investigated  the  from 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ccorge  M.  “tV 
.Pnllmau's  "model  city.”  After  one  lejivesl  ly,  w 
the  train,  one  of  the  ttrst  and  most  striking  |  la  a 
sights  bt  the  condition  of  the  streets,  park  u.s,  a 
and  gardens.  The  Pullman  com'paqy  has  I  If  I  h 
.evidently  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  this,  have 
Isummer  to  keep  up  the  external  beauty  of;  ,vher 
that  portion  of  the  town  which  Is  near  the  ...j-iiu 
depot  and  at  which  the  ordinary  sight-seers  ,,i 
look.  Before  the  end  of  the  trip,  however, 


1  Think  what  It  means  to  And  a  home  In  which 
n  the  country  „„  oble-bodled.  intelligent,  skilled  workman 
he  cltyl,  autf  burning  old  newspapers  In  an  Iron  kettle 
line  and  July  ij,.pp  the  room  warm  euougli  for 

iten  about  the>  „  yve-k-old  baby.  This  Is  one  of  the  sights  , 

nd  the  pubUe  y^hl.  h  the  writer  saw  In  PhllantUropl.st  I’lill- 

utbs  the  press.  ,,,  ,,  beautiful  city.  A  large  number  of 
5  to  say  about'  y-igitcd,  and  to  tell  the  story  of 

he  people  wlm  js  to  tell  the  story  of  nearly  nil.  Flve- 

“le.Tt^ifnnnThB'^  mouths’  rent  due  and  no  money  to  pay  It- 
I  ,.  Interest  In-  “o  for  montUs-money  all  gone  long  I 

IL  miDPlIel  “B"  '’hlKlren  sick  for  lack  of  food-supplies 

,  Cm  needv  im  •’'■t  off  suddenly-everythlng  of  value  sold  to 

b, A  steadily'  buy  food-absolutely  notblug  left-nnd  cold 

reached  when  weather  coming  on.  'Ibis  Is  the  story  of  the  , 

led-  at  relief  Pullman  homo  today.  ' 

i-duy  morning,  “Why  don’t  you  go  away?”  The  question-  j 


r  for  them!  was  asked  of  Timothy  Kelly.  Tim  is  a 
stquence  ist  good-looking  fellow,  or  was  tvheu  he  was 
realize  Just]  dcccutly  fed.  He  looks  honest  aud  Intelll- 


IMli  t'ULLMAN  SirUATION. 

The  stale  of  affairs  at  Pullman,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  forrcspoudeiit  of  The  Expreas 
this  morning,  la  getting  wor.se  iiislcau  of 
belter.  Making  ail  allowuiicos  for  exag- 
geriitlou  on  the  oue  hand  and  for  hall'-lniCis 
on  the  other  and  for  the  hostility  towards 
Mr.  Pullman  which  colors  the  statements 
made  to  the  reporter,  it  yet  remains  eviiicut 
that  the  town  of  Pullmuu  Is  today  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  about  the  unUapOIest  Imliistrlul  cou- 
dltious  that  exist  In  the  United  Slates,  lu- 
I  stead  of  hcliig,  what  It  long  was  siipposc.l 
to  be,  the  model  Industrial  town  of  t'.ic  con¬ 
tinent.  But  It  Is  Idle  to  lay  all  the  hluine 
at  .Mr.  Pulliuuu's  door.  Mr.  Pnlliiiau  Is  nut 
In  business  for  his  health  and  never  was. 
Neltlior  Is  he  in  biisUioss  for  the  well-being 
of  otlier  people.  He  Is  not  d  plilliimlu-opls! 
aud  never  eliiliued  to  be  ope.  Wbat  lie  did 
at  I’lillmiiu  was  doue  oh  tlie  strletcst  bli.si-' 

,  ness  basis.  If  Woi-Itmeu  had  cheaper  wule;-, 
or  gas  or  anything  else  clieaiier  or  belter' 
than  tUoy  could  have. had  for  the  same  pilei)[ 
elsewhere,  these  were  merely  lueideiital  toi 
.  a  system  which  i-Dillil  not  be  riillcd  pbila  i 
I  throplc  except  Ik  t^ie  aeuae  that  corporal  - 
power  and  monopoly  may  sometimes  ua- 
I  sumo  the  aspect  i>t  pliiluiitbropy  towards'. 

'  tbelr  hmieAclarles.  A  aensltlvc  man,  or  a 
,’real  pMlanlhruplst,  would  feel  u  keen  moral 
'  responsibility  lu  Mr.  Pullman's  position;  but 
I  If  he  has  any  coinpum.-tions  lu  the  case,  he 
doi‘»  not  seek  to  relieve  them  by  fuedlug, 
eloth'tng  and  Imcsliig  the  poor  of  his  town. 

I  They  would  bet  i  or  li"iU  elsewhere  for  yllef._ 


^0st0n  SunJjaiJ  . 

SDNDAY,  OCT.  14,  1894. 


FACE  FAMILI^  TRAVELERS.. 

District  Superintendent  Stockton  is  One 
of  the  Most  Popular  Railroad  Men 
About  the  New  Union  Station. 

The  many  thousands  of  people  wh,o 
pass  through  the  union  station  dalW 
and  especially  those  who  ttavel  on  the 
through  trains  to  Portland,  Bangor, 
Bar  Harbor,  St  John,  Montreal,  Chicago, 
Bt  Louis  and  other  distant  points,  will 
recognize  In  the  accompanying  picture^ 
the  familiar  face  of  J.  'W.  Stockton, 
district  superintendent  of  the  Pullman 
company. 

Mr  Stockton  has  a  large  circle  of  bus¬ 
iness  acquaintance,  and  is  seen  daily ) 


look.  Before  the  outl  of  the  ti 
the  grass  and  the  water  aud 
lost  their  beauty.  There  are  e 
ami  drawn  face.s  In  Pullmau,  s 
aud  hungry  men,  so  many  Ihlii 


bread!  There  ore  so  many  sights  sut-U  as 
these  so  much  hunger,  so  much  dirt,  so 
much  misery,  and  so  much  pain  that  one 
has  very  little  desire  left  for  natural  beau  y 
after  be  has  seen  all  there  Is  to  see  now  in 
Pullman.  Dante  says  he  saw  some  strange 
and  terrible  things  In  Hades,  aud  he  prob¬ 
ably  did,  but  everyday  life  In  Pullman 


‘•'J'lm”  mill  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
a  'll  several  little  children,  had  not  bad  a ' 
morsel  of  food  all  that  day.  The  only  per- 

Ki-lly  family,  anyway.  Is  Pullman’s  reiit- 
1-1  llri-tor.  He  comes  cv^ry  day  with  tender 
sollcltiule.  Evictions  are  beginning.  The 


ably  did,  but  everyday  life  in  Pullman 
doesn't  really  differ  radically  from  c.vlstence 
lu  the  lower  realms,  aa  Dante  pictured  It. 

The  headquartors  of  the  Relief  Society 
was  visited  Hrst.  Found  there,  as  food  for 
some  hundreds  of  people  the  next  day,  were 
a  few  pounds  of  tea!  All  day  long  people 
Inquired  there  for  food,  and  were  sent  away 
hungry.  The  agent  lu  charge  of  the  relief 


“Do  you  expect  any  more?’ 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  that  are 
“What  is  going  lo  become  of 
anyway?” 

"God  knows.  I  don  t. 

A  good  mauy  stories  nre  Ao 
Pullman  which 


solicitude.  Evictions  are  begiiiiiing.  The 
conipmiy  Is  doing  Its  work  slowly  aud  In  a 
way  to  attract  the  least  pos.sible  attention. 
In  ‘Kensington,  near  I’ullman,  there  have 
been  six  faralllcs  thrown  out  of  doors  witblu 

Uiidoublodly  sofincllilng  will  bo  done  at 
once  for  the  dcscivlug  poor  of  Piillmaii. 
founty-Goiumlssioncr  David  Kallls  said,  af¬ 
ter  the  lour  of  iiivestlgatlou  was  over:  "As 
soou  as  possible  I  am  golug  to  sreure  a  large 
stioi-housc  of  some  kind  and  Ihen  1  am  go¬ 
ing  lo  address  a  t-lrcular  to  the  citizens  of 
Cliicago.  Money  will  not  be  asked  for.  We 
will  ask  for  provisions  of  all  kinds- wood, 
coal,  old  i-lolhcs,  sliocs-  and  everything  that 
could  possibly  be  tif  auy  use  lo  the  sufft-rors. 
After  these  things  t-ommeiiee  to  i-oiiie  I  will 
scem-e  the  services  of  several  ehiirltuble 
woiueii.  who  will  visit  I’tilliiian  ey-i-v  thiv 
right  along.  Upon  orders  from  thi-m  the 
Uiliigs  they  Ihluk  iiet-essary  will  be  scut  by 
wayoiiH  lUiTct  to  tlu*  bouios  of  the  destitute. 
This  seUeme  will  be  k-pt  up  Ibroiigbout  the 
winter,  or  at  least  until  It  la  no  longer  uee- 
essaiy.  This  la  the  only  way  the  provisions 
I-UII  be  distributed  to  the  suMsfuctlim  of  the 


I  mauy  stories  nre  Aoailng  around  . 
which  i-eOect  no  credit  upon  the  I 
which  the  distribution  of  supplies 
^ev  has  been  carried  out.  Careful 
ititm  bus  been  made  of  a  number  of 
iniors  but  the  evidence  In  support  i 


l.o.ssll)ly  be  doue  aud  I  mu  sure  that  upon 
til-  report  of  the  committee,  the  County 
Boarii  will  give  us  a  good  supply  to  start 


aboitt  the  large  hotels.  His  office  Is  in 
-the  new  union  station,  on  the  second 
Boor,  where  are  also  located  all  the- 
Pullman  offices  for  the  district  of  New- 
Bngland.  Among  railroad  men  -he  is 
especially  well  known. 

He  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  | 
descendant  of  Richard  Stockton,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  'inde¬ 
pendence. 

His  connection  with  the  Pulltneui  ootn- 
pany  dates  back  15  years,  durlnv^whloh 
time  he  has  made  an  excellent  record. 
As  a  district  disciplinarian  he  htue^O] 
equal,  and  he  has  made  the  PuanwBi 
service  on  the  roads  leading  froni’.'Jiew 
England  the  admiration  of  the  pj^Uo 
end  a  model  for  the  whole  oountiy.-i 


’a  largo  number  of  barrels  of  Aour  wbleb 
■  wore  bought  and  sent  out  to  Pullmau  were 
exchanged  there  at.  the  store  of  a  well- 
miowii  noUtlrlau  for  Aour  of  a  much  Inferior 
eS  Another  yarn  has  It  that  conaltlcr- 
'  able  money  which  was  siibrcrlbed  was  spent 
r,t  the  store  of  this  same  polltlelan,  and  that 
■the  highest  market  price  was  paid  for  goods 
I  lower  quality-  Favoritism  In  the  dlspcns-  , 
I  nf  Iiioney  and  supplies  Is  alleged.  When 
j^fte  evidence  to  back  up  these  allegation^  la  I 


f^THE  CHICAGOTIIWES 

t)  "  FUIDAY.  OCTOBER  B.  1B04.  I 


FEIEDBYPCLLMAN 


Republican  Candidates  Eat 
'  at  the  Duke’s  Table. 


’!■  JIM  PEASE  LEADS  THEM. 


Men  Are  Drawn  Up  Like  Cattle  and 
Talked  to  for  Votes. 


SPREAD  AT  THE  HOTEL  FLORENCE. 


Marquis'  Underlings  Promise  to 
Hand  Over  tixe  Ballots. 


f 

j  EMPLOYES  DO  NOT  THINK  SO. 


I  Half  a  million  Cbicafro  waf{0  earners  and 
I  people  who  sympathize  with  the  suffering 
I  ■workingmen  at  Fuliman  will  be  interested  to 
I  learn  that  the  Pullman's  Palace  Car  company 
'  has  been  banqueting  the  candidates  on  the 
Cook  county  repubiican  ticket. 

The  Pullman  republican  banquet  was  given 
at  the  Hotel  Florence  Wednesday.  George 
M.  Pullman  as  host  was  represented  by  Local 
Manager  Harvey  Middleton,  Town  Agent 
Hornbeck,  Company  Surgeon  Dr.  McLean, 
and  Mr.  Gillespie,  another  Pullman  official. 

Jim  Pease,  republican  candidate  fur  sber- 
Iff,  led  the  crowd  of  republican  office-seek¬ 
ers.  All  the  candidates  on  the  county  ticket 
were  present  at  the  banquet  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  D.  H.  Kocbersperger,  the  nominee 
!  for  treasurer,  and  Dan  D.  Healy,  candidate 
for  president  of  the  county  board. 

The  banquet,  which  was  given  by  George 
^M.  Pullman  at  bis  hotel,  is  said  to  bare  been 
a  recherche  affair.  Trusseri  fowl,  salads, 
and  other  good  things  were  there  in  plenty, 
and  the  success  of  the  republican  ticket  was 
pledged  over  brimmiug  bottles  of  Mumm's 
“extra  dry”  by  the  representatives  of  Duke 
Pullman,  while  Jim  Pease  and  bis  colleagues 
on  the  ticket  drank  the  health  of  the 
p  roan  who  deliberately  cut  the  wages  of  6,000 
employes  to  the  starving  point  and  sat  in 
his  castle  at  Alexoudria  bay,  while  federal 
and  state  bayonets  suppressed  the  strike 
Which  followed  bis  brutal  act  of  oppression. 

Pledgeil  to  happort  the  Ticket. 

Of  course  Mr.  Pullman  by  bis  official  rep- 
reientatives  pledged  the  support  of  (be 
1  bloated,  tax-dodging,  slave-driving  corpora* 
i  tion  to  the  republican  ticket,  and  of  course 
the  republican  candidates  pledged  their  sup- 
I'  port  to  the  “infant  industry"  which  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  paid  8  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends  annually  and  has  accumulated  a  sur- 
plui  of  $26,000,000,  while  cutting  wages  so 
low  that  men  and  women  by  the  tbuusaud  were 
forced  to  quit  work  from  sheer  starvation. 
And  of  course  the  laboringm^n  of  Chicago 
and  tne  frlsuda  of  lalior  will  vote  for  these 
republican  sycophanti — these  grovelors  at  the 
feet  of  George  M.  Pullman. 


The  republican  candidates  went  down  to 
Fuliman  Wednesday  afternoon  by  special  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Pullman  company.  Jim  Pease, 
candidate  for  sheriff,  was  the  chaperou  of 
the  party,  whion  consisted  of  Phil  Knopf, 
candidate  for  county  clerk;  E.  J.  Mager- 
studt,  candidate  for  Criminal  court  clerk; 

O.  N.  Carter,  candidate  for  county  judg?; 

O.  E.  Cooper,  candidate  for  probate  clerk, 
and  the  various  candidates  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  county  board.  They 
were  met  at  the  Illinois  Central 
depot  by  George  M.  Pullman's  official  rep¬ 
resentatives,  coDsi- ting  of  Manager  Harvey 
Middleton,  Town  J.geat  Hornbeck,  Burgeon 
McLean,  ond  Mr.  Gillispie.  The  party  was 
first  taken  through  the  Pullman  shops, 
where  several  hundred  employes  who  are 
working  for  starvation  wages  were  drawn 
up  in  line  and  addressed  by  the  candidates. 
After  this  humiliating  exhibition  of  the  slave¬ 
driving  methods  of  the  Pullman  corporation 
the  candidates  were  taken  to  the  Hotel 
Florence,  where  a  sumptuous  banquet  was 
given  by  the  company  to  the  candidates. 

Welcomed  by  Manager  Middleton. 

Speeches  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mana¬ 
ger  Middleton  and  Dr.  McLean,  in  which  the 
failure  of  the  Fuliman  strike  was  made  the 
subject  of  congratulation,  and  the  vote  of 
the  company’s  employes  was  duly  pledged 
to  tbe  repubiican  ticket.  Responses  were 
made  by  Candidates  Pease,  Carter,  Cooper, 
and  Knopf,  in  which  Mr.  Fuliman  and  his 
justly  celebrated  plant  were  highly  eulogized. 
The  candidates  then  boarded  a  train  and 
quietly  returned  to  the  city.  Hot  a  single 
line  concerning  tbe  visit  has  appeared  in  tbe 
republican  organs,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  affair  quiet. 

TbePullraaa  workingmen  who  were  placed 
on  dress  parade  for  tbe  edification  of  the 
tbe  visiting  candidates,  and  whose  votes 
were  generously  pledged  by  the  Pullman 
alave  drivers  to  the  republican  candidates, 
are  in  a  state  bordering  agon  open  revolt 
on  account  of  the  affair,  and  this  feeling  of 
Indignation  has  caused  the  exposure  of  tbe 
visit  and  banquet.  One  of  tbe  employes  said 
last  night: 

“It  Is  bad  enough  that  we  have  taken  the 
places  of  tbe  strikers  and  have  to  work  for 
wages  which  barely  keep  us  alive,  but  to  be 
put  OD  exhibition  like  so  many  dnmb  brutes 
before  these  candidates  is  an  insult 
that  we  cauuot  and  will  not  stand. 
Fuliman  may  be  able  to  get  our 
work  for  a  song,  for  we  must  work 
or  starve,  but  be  cannot  vote  us  like  rattle,  as 
tbe  bosses  promised  to  do.  That  outrageous 
exhibition  of  our  dependence  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  that  followed  tbe  show  will  cost  tbe  re¬ 
publican  ticket  every  vote  it  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  bad  they  stayed  away.  Already  200 
of  the  employes  have  pledged  themselves  to 
vote  against  every  candidate  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  yesterday  and  I  do  nut  believe  they  will 
get  100  votes  in  tbe  entire  plant.” 

A  week  ago  tbe  republican  candidates  vis¬ 
ited  tbe  Illinois  Bteel  works  at  Boutb  Chi¬ 
cago  and  were  banqueted  by  that  company. 
The  •Pnllman  affair  of  Wednesday  has 
aroused  tbe  labor  element  in  Cbicago  to  tbe  f 
highest  pitch  of  indignation  and  the  repub- 
lican  ticket  will  lose  thousands  of  votes  in 
consequence.  | 


The  Politics  of  o  Lunch. 

Among  the  many  delusions  cherished 
by  the  esteemed  Chicago  Herald  is  that 
concerning  the  solo  proprietorship  of 
John  P.  Hobhins  over  the  town  and 
people  of  Pullman.  Abandon  hope  of 
decent  treatment  by  the  Herald  who 
enter  there,  especially  if  they,  enter 
■  for  the  purpose  of  talking  Repub¬ 
lican  nr  Populist  politics.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  are  Republicans, 
and  vary  many  of  them,  in  Pull¬ 
man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hopkins’ 
friend,  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  has  very 
few  friends  in  Pullman.  Furthermore, 
Pullmau  is  a  free  part  of  this  free  Re¬ 
public.  pence  it  was  as  foolish  as  inde-  . 
cent  of  the  Herald  to  blackguard  or  to  | 
tell  fibs  about  people  who  visit  Pullman  | 
and  who  are  very  acceptable  to  the  work¬ 
men  vyho  reside  there. 

It  happened  that  a  day  or  two  ago 
certain  Republican  gentlemen  who  are 
candidates  for  offices  visited  Pullman, 
and,  after  talking  with  the  people,  they 
'  went  to  the  hotel  and  ate,  and  paid  for 
what  they  ate.  Whereupon  the  Herald 
invented  a  story  of  their  wining  and 
dining  with  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  chiefs 
of  departments.  They  never  saw  Mr. 
Pullman,  and  they  never  ate  with  any 
chief  of  any  department.  They  just  , 
were  hungry,  and  ate  in  company  with  j 
each  other.  There  was  no  “banquet,”  j 
such  as  the  Herald  maunders  over.  ^ 
There  was  a  plain  lunch. 

How  low  must  be  hope  of  Democratic  ' 
success  when  such  foolishly  false  stories 
are  sat  afloat.  And  how  low  must  be 
the  estimate  that  a  newspaper  makes 
of  the  intelligence  of  its  readers  when 
it  publishes  such  stuff.  And  how  great 
is  the  probability  that  its  readers  will 
manifest  resentment  by  voting  against 
candidates  whose  claims  rest  upon  scur¬ 
rilities  so  inane  as  those  which  the 
Democratic  press  of  Cook  County  al 
present  delights  to  publish. 


the  MODEL  TOWN  THREATENED. 

The  Pullman  Company  is  to  learn 
that  philanthropy  is  not  a  business  to 
be  entered  into  without  formal  license., 
W e  suppose  there  was  some  part  of 
philanthropy  of  an  interest  bearing 
kind  in  the  plans  of  that  company  to 
build  up  the  city  of  Pullman.  All 
the  world  has  been  called  on  to  j 
witness  this  model  town,  and  certainly  j 
the  exterior  view  is  charming.  There  i 
is  not  a  shabby  building  or  a  dirty 
street  or  a  bad  sidewalk  or  an  'oflfen- ' 
sive  alley  in  the  whole  place.  There  j 
are  strips  of  well  kept  grass  and  clam-  ^ 
bering  vines  and  spreading  shade  trees 
and  neat,  though  sadly  uniform, 
cottages  and  ideal  churches  and  model 
schools  and  everything  calculated  to 
please  the  eye  ot  the  visitor  and  ""l^S 
him  to  remark  on  the  pleasure  the! 
toiling  car-builder  must  have  in  living! 
in  a  town  so  free  from  th^  repulsive  * 
and  offensive  things  that  force  them¬ 
selves  on  the  attention  in  most  manu¬ 
facturing  communities.  i 

Clearly  it  was  the  purpose  of  the! 
Pullman  Company  to  make  life  aSj^ 
comfortable  and  agreeable  to~^ its, 
mechanics  as  neat  surroundings,  audl 
all  modern  conveniences  could  makel 
it.  Perhaps  there  was  an  expectation 
that  these  agreeable  conditions  would 
serve  to  keep  the  men  in  the  employ-j 
ment  of  the  company,  even  if  the, 
wages  should  be  a  little  lower  than ' 
elsewhere,  and  that  a  sufficient  rental 
would  be  exacted  to  make  the  houses 
a’good  investment.  Yet,  anyhow,  the 
Pullman  Company  seems  to  have  done 
what  social  reformers  have  always 
hoped  might  be  done  universally  and 
what  generations  of  reformers  have 
tried  to  do — placed  mechanics  and 
laborers  in  neat  homes,  with  only 
pleasing  surrouadings,  far  removed 
from  all  scenes  of  squalor.  It  is  what 
George  Peabody  triedjto’’effect  with 
the  millions  which  heTlevoted  to 
the  working  people  in  Loudon,  and 
what  Alexander  T.  S  ewart  hoped  to 
do  tor  respectable]  self  supporting 
women  when  he  built  what  is  now  the 
Park  Avenue  Hotel  iu  New  York. 


;;,^,  The  Attoruey-Geiieral]  of  Illinois, 
wl)o  probably  neglects  a  good  deal  ot 
important  business  iu  order  to  run 
flown  the  crime  of  the  Pullman  j 
Company,  finds  no  warrant  in  ihej 
charter  of  that  company  for  doing 
good  lyr  for  improving  the  home  life 
and  surroundings  of  its  syo^^neu. 
The  company  was  chartered  Ip’-^uihl  I 
deeping  cars  aud^  instead  of  limiting 
itselt  to  do  ihi.s,  it  hafe  undertaken  a 
work  partly  philanthropic  and  cer- 
tamly  admirable.  For  this  it  is  to  be 
dragged  into  court  and  compelled  to 
surrender  its  charter.  It  has  no  right 
this  lynx-eyed  advocate  of  the  peoph 
says,  to  make  pleasant  homes  for  its 
own  workmen,  but  only  sleeping  cars 
for  the  public.  He  proiioses  to  show 
that  corporations  are  not  entitled  to 
souls  and  bowels  of  compassion  and 
other  things  of  an  amiable  nature 
which  are  not  commonly  characteristic 
of  corporations.  Whether  any  good 
can  come  of  the  obliteration  of  the 
model  town  of  Pullman  he  does  not 
know  or  care.  He  finds  a  company 
that  was  chartered  to  make  cars 
making  a  model  town,  and  he  intends 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  attitude  of  Gov.  Atgeld,  of 
Illinois,  toward  the  Pullman  officials, 
is  as  boorish  .as  the  average  anarchist 
who  don’t  li  ke  water. 

The  Governor  has  voted  himself  a 
chump  and  the  sooner  the  democrats 
of  Illinois  vote  him  into  retirement, 

I  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  material 
interest  of  civilization. 

The  other  day  Altgeld  went  to  the 
town  of  Pullman  to  investigate  the 
suffering  among  the  strikers.  Vice 
:  President  Wickes  waited  on  the 
I  Governor  in  Chicago  and  proffered 
i  his  assistance  and  aid  in  the  further- 
anoe  of  his  mission.  In  order  to 
pander  to  and  pleaae  an  element  com¬ 
posed  ot  Debs,  Heathcote,  Most  and  j 
a  lot  of  other  dynamiting  anarchists, 
he  purposely  snubs  Mr.  Wickes  aud 
treats  him  very  discourteously  aud  1 
boasts  of  it. 

Of  course  all  this  pleased  a  gang  ot  j 
merciless  whelps  an<l  that  is  the  crowd 
that  Altcreld  is  caterina:  to.  I 


If  thb  nemocrats  cau  do  uo  tJSTtei 
than  that  for  the  people  in  electing  a 
governor,  let  the  republicans, 
populists,  prohibitionists,  or  oh!. 
■Lord,  anybody  so  the  chief  executive 
(.of  the  state  shall  not  be  an  anarchist. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Wickes 
to  be  snubbed  by  such  a  governor.  | 

There  are  300  yaller  dogs  in  Mis- 1 
isouri,  running  under  wagons,  that 
command  more  respect  from  the 
i  people  than  Governor  Altgeld  is  en- 
j  titled  to. 

When  ihis  term  of  his  office  expires 
I  he  will  not  warm  another  official  seat 
I  of  any  sort  in  Illinois. 

I  Xhisjs  official.  _  _ 


AMONG  THE  RAILWAYS! 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company. 

SURPLUS  OF  $2,320,416. 

All  the  Board  of  Directors  Re¬ 
elected  in  a  Body. 

Mr.  Pullman  Reads  the  Report,  Which 
Shows  the  ^rporation  to 
Be  Pr<^sperous. 


The  annual  meeting'  of  the  stockholders  I 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  was 
held  in  the  Pullman  Building  yesterday.  I 
More  than  |S5.000,000  of  the  capital  stock 
was  represented.  The  old  board  of  di- 
, rectors  was  re-elected  as  follows:  George 
M..  Pullman,  Marshall  Field,  J.  W.  Doanu, 

;  Norman  Williams,  and  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  of 
'Chicago;  Henry  C.  Uulbert,  of  New  York.j 
and  Henry  R  Reed,  of  Boston.  The  in-| 
oome  account  for  the  fiscal  year  ending! 
July  81,  1894,  makes  the  following  showing^ 

From  earnings  of  cars  . $8.7GI.934.Sf 

From  patents .  0,385.9: 

From  Beiitals,  dlvldoiids.  Interest. 

Ing  department; .  836.740.3i 

Total . *9,590.06'.  IS 

DISBUBSEHENTS. 

Operating  expenses  dncludln.'  main¬ 
tenance  of  interior  furnishings  of 
.  am  legal  expenses,  general  taxes, 

■•kd  Insurance; . *3.497.298.00 

Proportion  of  net  earnings  p.al(l  other 
interests  in  sleeping-car  associa¬ 
tions  controlled  and  operated  by 


tlons  controlled  and  operated  by 

this  company .  897,332.25 

Dividends  on  capital  stock .  2.88U,UIX).UU 

Total . . . *7.274,050.23 

Surplus  for  the  year— Being  excess  of 
revenue  over  ordinary  disburse¬ 
ments.  carried  to  credit  of  income 

■account . *2,320,416.90 

President  Pullman  .supplemented  his  an¬ 
nual  report  with  the  following  general  in¬ 
formation  : 

The  number  of  cars  owned  and  controlled  Is 
2,58S.  of  which  2,335  are  standard  and  2.53  tourist 
or  Second-class  cars.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  during  the  year  was  5.282,323.  and  the 
munber  of  miles  run  was  I97.409.t)03.  During  the 
previous  vcnr  the  number  of  pa,ssengers  carried 
number  of  miles  run  206,- 
468,796.  Iho  year  just  ended  shows,  therefore, 
a  decrease  of  about  7  per  cent  In  the  number  of 
passengers  eairied,  and  of  about  4  per  cent  In 
the  number  of  miles  run.  The  total  mileage  of 
railways  covered  by  contracts  for  the  operation 
«f  cars  of  this  company  is  126,411.  The  value  of 
the  manufactured  pro  luct  of  the  car  works  of  the 
company  for  the  year  wi>s  *4.:M7,317.37.  and  of 
other  industries  Including  •  tills  *378,014.28, 
making  a  total  of  M.ltJS, 331.61.  against  *13.414.- 
roB.92  for  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
Of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  company  In  Its 
Buufacluring  and  operating  departments  Is 
•*2,^  wages  paid  during  the  .vear*4.968,- 
048.78.  The  number  of  employes  lor  the  previous 
raar  was  14.685.  and  the  wages  paid  *7.751.644.32. 
The  Pullman  Loan  and  Savings  Bank  shows 
of  tbo  flseal  year  of 
I8M.301.75,  a  decre;i!ie  of  $256,740.49  compared 
wita  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  deiws- 
itors  has  decrea.'^ed  durinar  the  year  from  2,2oO  to 
It^.  and  the  averu^^e  for  each  depositor  has  de- 
oreaseci  from  $271.28  to  $263.38. 

The  strike  at  the  cur  works,  which  occurred 
May  11.  1804.  In  consequence  of  which  the  works 
were  Idle  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
(about  twelve  weeks),  and  the  temporary  dis¬ 
turbance  of  ral^vay  travel  account  for  some 
9^1  of  the  large-dllTerences  between  the  figures 
4K  this  and  the  preceding  year  above  given.  The 
'depression  in  the  car-building  business,  which 
Wan  in  1803.  manifested  Itself  not  only  in  a 
nlllng  off  In  the  prices  for  cars,  averaging  in  alt 
o^ses  24  per  but  in  such  stagnation  that 
the  force  fn  the  Pullman  shops  on  Nov.  I.  1803. 
was  less  than  MOO.  while  the  average  nudHer 
•“pJoye?  in  the  dsoal  year  ending  July  31.  J803. 
Jf?*  months  of  August  and  Septem- 

wr,  1803,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  making  only 


'*■*’.  Pullman  then  briefly  reviewed  The 
history  of  the  strike  and  concludetTas  foU 
lows:  ' 

/  Pfosent  force  at  the  oar  shops  only  about 

SOO  are  new  emnloyer  and  the  remainder  have 
T yy  returned  to  thelV  former  work  with,  I  believe,  a 
widely  pervadint  feeling  that  they  have  learned 
by  experience  that  this  company  was  earnest  In 

mt[i“was“fo‘be  had  and  IS*  Tvin  't ''  "'‘®“ 

w^es  which  the  selling  prices  of  their  product 
did  not  justify,  and  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
Interest  of  this  company  In  their  welfare  is  far 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  promises  of  the  agl- 
wStors  who  misled  them.  By  increased  atten- 
their  work  the  mechanics  have  under  the 
same  scale  of  niece  work  prices  increased  their 
'  average  dally  earnings  from  *2  03  in  last  April  to 
•2.18  in  the  lust  half  of  September,  the  latest  re¬ 
port  received. 


It  is  imiiossible  to  cstiniato  what 
amount  of  loss  ifsnltod  from  tlie  Debs 
.strike,  but  Bradstrect.'a  eoiuputes  the- 
following  sums  as  safely  within  hounds: 
United  States  Goverumen...  iji  1,000,000 
Loss  in  earnings  of  Railroads, 

Chicago .  ;i,000,000 

Loss  earnings,  other  railroads.  2,.5(K),000' 
Loss,  destruction  rail  way  prop¬ 
erty  . 2,.')00,000 

Loss,  railway  employes  wages  -.'O.fXXl.OOO 

Loss  in  exports# .  2,000,000 

Loss  on  fruit  c*ops .  2,.'>00,(X)0| 

Loss  to  manufaeturing  com¬ 
panies .  . .  7,500, 000| 

Loss  to  efhployes . . :j.5,OOO,0O» 

Loss  to  merchants  on  quick  I 

goods .  5,000,000 

Here  we  have  a  total  of  $79,000,000 
and  no  account  is  taken  of  tlie  conse¬ 
quential  damages  to  almost  every  line  of 
business  and  industry. 

It  is  quite  certain  tliat  the  Debs  strike, 
first  and  last,  cost  far  more  than  .tl00,.| 
000,000,  besides  quite  a  nuudior  of  Iiu- 
man  lives. 

Will  somebody  tell  us  what  earthly 
gooiltlic  strike  accomplished'.’— ylffojifa 
.fouriial. 

The  only  power  that  can  restrain  - 
the  greed  of  capital  and  the  latv-j 
lessnoss  of  oppressed  and  inad-| 
dened  labor  is  the  religion  ofj 
Jesus  Christ.  Where  that  domi¬ 
nates  capital  is  reasonable  in  its 
demands  and  considerate  of  the 
needs  and  sufl'eriugs  of  labor. 
Where  that  rules  in  the  heart  of 
labor  it  is  just  to  the  claims  of 
capital,  faithful  in  the  , perform¬ 
ance  of  its  duties  and  a  defense  to 
the  property  of  its.  employer.  It 
brings  peace  i.n  earth  and  good| 
will  to  men.  It  entlirones  law  in f 
tlie  State  and  makes  love  to  Go<f 
and  love  to  man  tlie  rule  of  life  for' 
all  men. 

It  costs  less  to  evangelize  and, 
uplift  the  masses  of  a  people  than 
it  does  to  keep  them  in  ignorance) 
and  poverty  and  hold  them  in  sub¬ 
jection  by  governmental  power. 


Tlie  hundred"  million  dollars 
spent  in  the  lawless  effort  of  the 
Chicago  mob  to  rectify  what  it 
deemed  its  wrongs  would  have 
gone  far  towards  Christianizing 
and  elevating  the  godless  thous¬ 
ands  of  that  great  city.  Five  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  for  the  past  twenty 
years  spent  in  supplying  that  city 
w  ith  liibles,  tracts  Sunday-schools, 
houses  of  worship  and  with  tb© 
liring  ministry  would  have  saved 
tdiicago  the  (Jisgrace  and  loss  oc¬ 
casioned  by  this  outbreak  of  plun¬ 
der  and  burning  and  blood. 

It  is  time  our  Southern  people 
wore  thinking  of  these  things  and 
looking  to  their  own  household*. 
From  two  of  our  Southern  cities 
tlie  cry  for  help  recently  went  uj) 
to  the  chief  executives  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  citi¬ 
zens.  That  campaign  of  their  sol¬ 
diers  cost  either  of  them  more 
than  all  the  moni'y  that  has  been 
expended  in  State  IMissions  for  a( 
generation. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
men  who  now  swarm  in  our  North¬ 
ern  cities  and  threaten  tlieir  peace 
and  safety  will  come  by  multi¬ 
tudes  in  our  Southern  communi¬ 
ties,  and  we  must  meet  them  with 
the  Bible  or  the  bayonet.  ':^he 
time  to  begin  this  work  of  saving 
them  is  now.  What  can  be  done 
now  with  the  unevangelized  masses 
of  New  York  or  Chicago  ?  Had 
vigorous  work  been  begun  there 
half  a  century  ago,  how  different 
had  been  their  condition  now.' 
neglected,  how'  long  before  Balti-j 
more,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orlean^ 
will  present  a  picture  as  alarmingj 
and  a  condition  as  uncontrollable 
as  they  .Jerusalem  might  have 
been  saved  had  she  known  in  her 
day  the  things  that  made  for  her 
poace.  Shall  we  disregard  them 
when  kuo5vu  and  tempt  our  coun¬ 
try  to  a  fate  wliich  the  hoirors  ofj 
the  Freiicli  revolution  will  notl 
equal  and  tl^?^  of  Sodom  and) 
Gomerrah  scarcely  surpass. 


the  Saturday  evening  tost? 
BURUNGTON,  IOWA, 


OCTOBER  6,  1894. 


T^E  SCHOOL  OF  EXPESIE^ieE: 

Stories  that  come  from  Fullmaa 
now  tend  to  excite  one’s  pity.  The 
thousand  starvelings  no  doubt  are 
wondering  where  all  of  the  agita-i 
tors  are  now  who  a  few  monthB| 
ago  were  urging  them  to  “strike”! 
and  later  on  to  “stand  firm.”  The 
jackass  public  who  applauded  them 
and  for  a  while  sent  provisions  byj 
the  car-load,  is  also  missing.  The! 
The  strikers  “struck”  and  they, 
“stood  firm;”  they  “resisted  alb 
overtures;”  they  “demanded  their 
rights;”  they  “asserted  their  man¬ 
hood;”  they  passed  resolutions  de  - 
nounoing  various  people  who  had) 
saved  up  money  and  invested  it  in 
manufacturing.  They  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  they  had  the  moral 
support  of  a  vast  number  of  silly 
people, — and  here  they  are  now  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Northern  Winter 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  pub  •  j 
lie,  having  grown  weary  of  the 
matter  will  have  no  more  of  it,  so 
the  Pullman  community  will  have 
I  to  break  up  and  run  for  it.  The 
!  agitators  have  taken  a  thousand, 
industrious  mechanics  and  by  ding- 
donging  the  silly  union  nonsense 
into  their  heads  they  have  made  a 
great  nest  of  tramps  and  vaga¬ 
bonds — have  destroyed  hundreds 
of  homes  and  blighted  and  ruined 
what  would  have  been  happy  and 
virtuous  lives.  These  mechanics  | 
will  have  to  become  tramps  in  or 
der  to  escape  from  the  rat-trap  in ' 
which  they  find  tbemselvas,  and. 
i  henceforth  they  will  never  be  any-  ‘ 
'thing  but  tramps  as  long  as  they 
Uve.  It  is  a  lesson  that  is  costing 
American  society  a  great  sum,  and 
the  American  mechanic  should  prO:  [ 
fit  by  it  to  add  to  his  stock  ^ 
gumption^ _ 


THE  OLD  CONFlbENCETG^t.  ' 

!  The  conspirators  who  organized  the  late  A.  It. 

TJ.  have  made  several  efforts  since  its  collapse  to 
raise  money  for  their  defense  against  the  criminal 
charges  under  which  they  rest.  But  their  pub¬ 
lished  appeals  for  $100,000  in  contributions  have- 
met  with  little  response  and  it  now  seems  to ' 
have  been  decided  to  try  and  recruit  the  empty 
treasury  by  one  more  desperate  effort  to  secure 
new  members,  whose  entrance  fees  and  assess-' 
ments  would  at  least  furnisrf  temporary  relief  to 
the  officers  of  the  disbanded  army.  Accordingly  a 
secret  circular  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Debs  and 
his  associates,  100,000  conies  of  which,  it  is  stated, 
are  being  mailed  through  the  country,  making  a 
frantic  appeal  for  reorganization  of  the  A.  11.  U ., 
in  the  following  well  worn  style: 

“The  late  Pullman  strike,  in  which  the  American 
Railway  Union  was  put  to  the  supreme  test,  demon¬ 
strated  the  power  of  united  effort  in  a  way  to  silence 
all  reasonable  objections  to  a  universal  organization 
of  railway  employes.  Notwithstanding  all  the  forces 
of  capitalism  were  arrayed  against  the  union,  as  welM 
as  the  forces  of  the  old  brotherhoods  in  so  far  as  theyj 
could  be  controlled  by  their  grand  officers,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  power  was  developed  that  snrprised  not  onlyi 
the  railway  corporations  but  all  other  combinations 
of  capital  that  have  hitherto  found  it  an  ewy  task, 
when  occasion  reqnired  it,  to  crush  labor  organize-^ 

“In  some  sections  employes  are  given  to  nnderstand 
by  their  employers  that  the  American  Railway  Union  1 
is  not  in  favor  and  that  membership  in  said  organize- j 
tion  will  not  be  tolerated.  This  is  one  of  the  results 
of  a  strike,  and  the  A.  R.  U.  is  no  exception  to  the 
rnle.  On  sneh  roads  employes  can  join  the  order  in 
secret.  They  can  send  their  applications  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  union  and  receive  their  cards  of  membership 
without  anyone  being  any  the  wiser.  In  this  way  a 
system  can  be  thoroughly  organized,  and  once  organ- 
I  ized  the  fact  of  membership  need  no  longer  be  con-  j 
cealed,  for  the  order  will  then  have  strength  enough  to  I 
protect  its  members  against  persecution  and  other 
forme  of  corporate  tyranny.  _ _ _  _ ^ - 

(“The  plan  of  organization  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  embodies  every  feature  of  efficiency  that  expe¬ 
rience  can  suggest.  It  recognizes  the  force  of  the 
maxim,  ‘In  union  is  strength.’  It  is  the  one  organi¬ 
zation  in  which  all  railway  employes  can  unite  and 
stand  together  in  one  solid  phalanx  against  corporate 
,  imposition.  The  railway  managers  do  not  care  for  a 
j  repetition  of  the  late  strike.  The  experience  cost 
them  dearly,  and  the  next  time  they  will  be  less  anx¬ 
ious  ‘to  crush  the  A.  R.  U.’  and'more  disposed  to  make 
a  peaceable  settlement. 

,  “And  now,  brothers,  courage  and  good  cheer!  Our 
work  is  but  just  begun.  .^11  along  the  advancing  col¬ 
umns  the  American  Railway  Union  is  proudly  in  ev¬ 
idence.  Its  name  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the. 
cause  oMt»4uatrinl  emancipation.  Close  np  the  ranks, 
organize  and  reorganize,  get  the  men  into  line  every¬ 
where,  and  in  a  few  months  not  only  all  lost  ground 
will  have  been  recovered,  but  tens  of  thousands  of  new  ^ 
i  supporters  will  have  rallied  to  our  standard.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  loud-sounding  sophistries 
of  which  the  above  are  extracts  will  induce  some  ' 
foolish  fellows  who  have  thrown  themselves  out 
I  of  employment  to  send  their  hard-spared  dollars  to 
I  replenish  the  purses  of  the  authors  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  But  the  money  will  speedily  follow  the  , 
much  larger  sums  which  Mr.  Debs  has  already 
s(iuandered,  and  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  authors  of  the  great  conspiracy  against  the 
laws  and  the  public  will  probably  put  an  end,  | 
1  for  a  time  at  least,  to  this  method  of  “raising  the 
(wind.”  — 


I  TO  HAKE  EUBNITUBE  ARO  COFFINS. 
Pullman  Co-operntive  Company  .Settle!  Itt 
Ulfflcultlei  and  Applies  tor  a  Clutrter. 

Hiawatha,  Kan.,  Oct.  34.— The  difficulties 
of  the  Pullman  Co-operative  Company  have 
been  adjustsd^nd  a  chapter  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  for.  Four  persa«s  surrendered  their 
stock,  and  it  was  taken  by  others.  The 
citizens  plected  Charles  Knnbb,  J. 
D.  Blair,  •  fi.  S.  Foster,  M.  Q.  Hall, 
and  C.  B.  Adams  for  their  direct 
tors,  and  the  Pullman  concern  selected 
Louis  Moyer,  C.  Q.  Allen,  William  D.  Coch¬ 
ran,  and  William  F.  Hychlop  to  represent  { 
them.  The  capital  stock  Is  $75,000.  The 
workmen  take  $25,000  of  the  stock,  and  pay 
for  it  in  work.  Eighteen  families  and 
thirtv-two  men  will  bo  here  at  :once  from 
the  Fullmaa  works.  The  superintendent  ' 
of  the  Hiawatha  manufactory  will  'be  D.  H.  ' 
'Vaniiasclie,  said  to  bo  one  ‘  of  the  finest  I 
workmen  employed  by  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany.  The  now  works  will  not  now  maun-  1 
lacture  cars,  but  will  make  furniture  and  I 
coffins,  and  anything  thsre  is  a  demand  for  I 


PULLMAN  1 


'  A  COMSION  OARRIBB. 


JudBe  Fields'  Rnllng  In  a  Suit  for  DamaKM 
Against  the  Company.  | 

Lotrisvix-LE,  Ky.,  Oct.  24.— A  decision  has 
been  rendered  by  Judge  Fields  which  will 
furnish  a  precedent  foy  the  Kentucky 
courts  in  actions  for  damages  against  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  m  conjuno- 
tton  with  the  roads  on  which  Pullman  cars 
are  used.  In  substance  the  court  held  that 
the  Pullman  Comjlany  is  not  a  common  car-  ' 
“  rier,  and  is  nof,  therefore,  responsible  for 
any  injuries  that  may  be  sustained  in  a 
wreck  by  passengers  on  its  cai-s.  The  ease 
in  question  was  that  of  Lucads  versus  The 
Pullman  Company  and  the  Newport  News 
and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company 
for  $10,000  damages.  The  Pullman  Company 
was  made  a  eodefendant,  but  on  moticm 
Judge  Fields  dismissed  the  action  as  to  It 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  common 
carrier,  and  that  It  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  running  or  the  management 
of  the  train.  _ 


AN  ECHO  OF  THE  STRIKES. 


'  A  pertinent  paragraph  in  the  remarks  of  the  , 
president  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  company,  in  ■ 
connection  with  the  company’s  annual  report,  |  ■ 
reads  as  follows: 

There  have  been  indications  of  a  feeling  in 
some  ijuarters  that  this  company  ought  to  have 
maintained  the  scale  of  wages  e.xisting  in  the  car 
manufacturing  department  in  April,  1893,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  current  selling  prices  for  cars, 

Eig  the  consequent  increased  losses  in  the  car- 1 
ing  busine.ss  out  of  the  company’s  earnings  j 
in  the  independent  business  of  operating  sleeping  ' 
cars,  and  thus  sharing  the  sleeping  car  earnings 
with  the  car-building  employes,  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  one  questioner,  “had  been  working  i 
for  a  long  time.”  *  *  «  *  At  the  time  of' 
the  strike  227  of  the  shop  employes  had  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  company  for  le.ss  than  aj' 
year,  and  more  than  half  the  entire  force  had 
been  with  the  company  less  than  five  years.  Had| 
all  of  them  earned  a  guaranty  of  uninterrupted,  i 
undiminished  wages?  And  if  not,  where  was  the; 
line  to  be  drawn,  and  what  was  to  be  done  in  re¬ 
spect  to  shop  employes,  of  varying  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice,  who  were  laid  oflP  in  the  summer  of  1893  for 
lack  of  woi-k,  and  who  have  not  been  re-employed?  j 
It  will  be  difficult  for  those  who  have  taken 
sides  with  the  enemies  of  the  Pullman  company 
to  find  an  answer  to  this  question.  As  soon  as  a 
man  enters  another  man’s  service  is  the  employer- 
bound  to  keep  him  at  work  for  life  even  if  there 
is  no  work  to  do?  Is  the  employer  bound  to  pay  | 
him  undiminished  wages  indefinitely,  no  matter 
whether  busine.ss  prospers  or  decays?  The  mere^ 
statement  of  the  propositions  is  their  refutation ; 
yet  this  has  been  the  ground  repeatedly  taken, 
not  only  by  employes  themselves,  but  by  so-called 
“economic  writers”  and  by  daily  papers. 

It  would  be  a  mi.serable  day  for  labor  if  the 
creed  of  the  lower  forms  of  labor  organi-z.ation 
ever  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  universal  working 
principle— the  creed  which  levels  all  working¬ 
men  to  the  standard  of  the  worst  workman,  which 
stifles  all  individual  ambition,  which  places  the 
crudest  apprentice  and  the  newest  comer  on  a 
level  with  the  skilled  workman  who  has  spent 
years  in  steady  and  faithful  service  and  which,  by 
ignoring  all  claims  of  any  form  of  merit,  sets  a 
premium  on  shiftlessness  and  iiicompetency.  It 
would  be  a  miserable  day  for  labor  if  the  time 
'  ever  came  when  employers  abdicated  their  right 
to  the  management  of  their  properties — the  right 
to  distinguish  between  good  workmen  and  bad  in 
times  of  stress,  the  right  to  reward  merit  and 
recognize  loyalty,  the  right  to  take  in  times  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression  whatever  measures  their  judgment 
tells  them  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  properties  and  the  continuance  of  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  their  men.  ^ 

When  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  company  took 
the  position  which  it  did  in  the  recent  strikes 
and  adhered  to  that  position  to  the  end,  it  was  not 
only  its  own  interests  which  it  was  conserving, 
but  the  real  interest  of  all  labor,  and  the  principle 
which  it  refused  to  .sacrifice  was  a  principle  which 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  country. 


*  *  ♦  At  the  annaal  meeting  of  Pallman’a  Palace 
Car  company  on  Oct.  18  the  directors  were  nnani- 
mously  re-elected  and  the  nsnal  qnarterly  dividend  of 
|2  per  share  was  declared.  President  Pullman  pre¬ 
sented  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31, 
which  shows  a  total  revenue  of  |9,.596,067  and  expend- 1 
itnres  of  $7,27'i,6<'>0,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of' 
$2,320,116.  Of  the  disbursements  $2,880,000  was  paid  f 
out  in  dividends  on  the  capital  stock.  The  statement 
shows  that  no  profit  was  made  by  the  operation  of  the 
works  at  Pullman  daring  the  last  year,  as  the  reve¬ 
nue  is  made  np  of  three  items:  Earnings  of  oars, 
$8,761,931;  patents,  $6,386,  and  rentals,  dividends,  in¬ 
terest,  etc.,  including  loss  in  the  manufacturing  de¬ 
partment,  $826,716.  The  total  assets  are  $62,012,606. 
The  number  of  pas  sengers  carried  dating  the  year 
was  5,282,326  and  the  number  of  miles  run  was  197,- 
109,503.  Daring  the  previous  year  5,673,129  passen¬ 
gers  were  carried  and  206,153,796  miles  were  rnn.  Thei 
year  ended  shows  a  decrease  of  about  7  per  cent  in  I 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  of  about  1  peri 
cent  in  the  number  of  miles  run.  The  value  of  theV 
manufactured  product  of  the  oar  works  for  the  year 
was  $1,317,317,  and  of  other  industries,  including  | 
rentals,  $578,011,  making  a  total  of  $1,925,331,  against , 
$18,111,708  for  the  previous  year.  The  wages  paid  ( 
amounted  to  $1,968,518,  against  $7,751,611  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Mr.  Pullman  reviews  the  events  of  the 
recent  strike  and  shows,  as  he  has  already  done  in^ 
statements  published  in  these  columns,  why  the  com¬ 
pany  could  take  no  other  attitude  than  it  did.  The 
number  of  men  now  employed  at  the  works  is  2,610 
and  the  scale  of  wages  is  the  same  as  that'  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  strike.  The  gratifying  statement  is 
added:  “By  increased  attention  to  their  work  theme-  I 
chanics  have,  under  the  same  scale  of  piece  work 
prices,  increased  their  daily  average  earnings  from 
$2.08  last  April  to  $2.16  in  the  last  half  of  Sentember. 

*  *  *  The  through  sleeping  oar  service  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  over  the  Lackawanna  &  Nickel 
Plate  roads  has  been  discontinued  after  less  than  two 
weeks’  existence  because  the  other  trunk  lines  objected  | 
that,  while  the  new  route  was  allowed  to  make  a  differ-  ^ 
ential  rate  of  $17  for  28-hour  trains,  it  was  making  the 
run  in  a  little  over  27  hours.  Neither  the  Lackawanna 
nor  Nickel  Plate  wanted  to  lengthen  its  schedule,  nor 
did  they  want  to  raise  the  fare  to  $20,  and  so  the 
connection  was  withdrawn,  whether  permanently  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen. 


/J< 


lleport  of  tUo  Htrlke  t  oninUdstion.  t 
By  its  report  on  the  circumstanees  attend-  | 
Ine  the  strike  of  Pullman  einployf-s  and  the  , 
great  strike  on  the  railroads  centering  in  Chi¬ 
cago  declared  by  the  American  Railway 
union,  together  with  the  recouimandations 
iiifide  as  a  result  of  its  investigations  of  these 
remarkable  labor  disturbances,  the  strike  cotn- 
mission  anpointed  by  President  Cleveland  h4< 
added  a  notable  and  valuable  work  to  the 
growing  literature  dealing  with  the  pry>r 
tical  side  of  the  relations  between  labor  ab'd.' 
capital  Its  showing  of  the  arrogant  and  un¬ 
just  attitude  of  the  Pullman  corperatiou 
toward  its  employl’-s,  of  the  illegal  and  dan- 
gerons  methods  of  the  General  Managers’  asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of 
the  labor  organizations  opposed  to  these  great 
aggregations  of  capital  presents  in  a  clear 
light  the  real  causes  leading  to  the  astonish¬ 
ing  occurrences  which  culminated  In  riot 
btoodahed  and  a  general  muster  of  the  soldiery 
of  the  nation  and  the  state  in  Chicago  last 
July. 


*  'Wr^thhinaBna  prevaillug. 

Pullman  are  set  forth  at  some  length,  and  th^ 
conclusion  Is  reached  that  they  -enable  the 
management  at  all  times  to  assert  with  great 
vigor  its  assumed  right  to  fl.v  wages  and  rents 
absolutely,  and  to  repress  that  sort  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  leads  to  labor  organizations 
and  their  attempts  at  mediation,  arbitration, 
strikes  etc.’’  On  the  part  of  the  American 
Railway  union  there  la  found  a  failure  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  disorder  and 
violence  among  its  members.  Such  an  orgaul- 
zation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
must  oppose  all  strikes  except  as  a  last  resort 
against  unbearable  grievances  and  must  ad¬ 
vocate  conciliation  and  arbitration ;  also,  , 
through  wise  leadership,  it  must  aim  to  secure 
legal  standing  and  the  assisUnco  of  wise  laws 
sustained  by  public  opinion. 

Of  the  General  Managers’  association,  which 
dealt  with  the  great  railroad  strike,  the  com¬ 
mission  “questions  whether  any  legal  author¬ 
ity,  statutory  or  otherwise,  can  be  found  to  , 
justify  some  of  the  features  of  the  assoclutlon,*’  , 
which  has  all  the  effects  of  a  pool,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  whose  power  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  people  and  would  lead  to  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  government  ownersliip  of  rail¬ 
roads.  “’fhe  refusal,’’  says  the  report,  “of 
llie  General  Managers’  association  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  such  a  combination  of  labor  as 
the  Amerlcsu  Railway  union  seems  arrogant’ 
and  absurd  when  we  consider  its  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  law,  its  assumptions  and  its  past  and 
obviously  contemplated  future  action." 

The  reductions  of  wages  at  Pullman  to  olTsef.  ; 
losses  are  found  to  have  thrown  by  far  Iho  ' 
greater  burden  on  labor,  tliough  during  tlie 
time  of  reductions  no  salaries  of  ollicers,  man¬ 
agers  or  iuperlntendents  were  reduced-  -em- 
pioy^B  who  manifestly  could  have  siihtaine'l  a 
reduction  much  better  than  tlie  workmen  in 
the  shops.  The  refusal  to  cut  down  the  high 
rents  In  Pullman  is  regarded  os  unfair  and 
unwise,  considering  the  reductions  in  wages  of 
those  paying  the  rents.  Failure  to  make  any 
concession  and  the  discharge  of  members  of 
the  couimijiteo  calling  on  the  Pullman  oUicials 
for  increased  pay  precipitated  the  strike.  The 
orderly  conduct  of  the  Pullman  strikers  is 
commented  on  with  favor. 

When  the  great  railroad  strike  was  on  the 
General  Managers’  association,  like  the.  Pull¬ 
man  corporation,  refused  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  arbitration.  The  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  “a  different  policy  would  have, 
prevented  the  loss  of  life  and  great  loss'  of 
property  and  wages  occasioned  by  tlie  strike.’’ 
Tlie  commission  would  have  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  recognizeil  and  made  responsible.  While 
declining  to  take  up  the  question,  of  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  railwaysns  a  i-einody  for 
railway  strikes,  it  points  out  that  if  railway 
combinations  continue  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  government  will  have  to  seriously  consider 
government  ownefshlp  and  government  regu¬ 
lation  will  have  to  he  increased.  Finally,  the 
commission's  reoommendatious  ere  that  a  per¬ 
manent  United  States  strike  commission  be 
formed,  and  that  power  he  given  to  the  i 
federal  courts  to  enforce  the  findings  .of 
the  commission.  In  the  case  of  public 
corporations,  like  railroads,  it  is  the  com¬ 
mission’s  opinion  tliat  there  would  le  no 
dilliculty  and  no  hardship  in  compelling 
the  acceptance  of  terms  of  settlement  as 
agreed  on  by  the  commission.  Besides  this 
recommendation  it  is  urged  on  states  to  es¬ 
tablish  systems  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
similar  to  that  in  Massachusetts  and  lo  rcU|(lcr  i 
illegal  contracts  requiring  men  not  to  feln  ’ 
labor  organizations  or  to  leave  them  n.-i  Au¬ 
ditions  of  employment.  The  cominis^oii  . 
further  urges  employers  everywiicre  lo  recog¬ 
nize  labor  unions  and  to  treat  with  them  and 
to  raise  wages  voluntarily  wlien  trade  coii- 
ditioDS  will  i>ermit. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  report  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  highly  fayorable  to  the  cause  ol  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  to  the  principle  of  arbilra- 
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General  Manacere'  AHOclatlon  Scored — Fer> 
manent  System  of  loTefttlgatlnB  Glg- 
pute*  Botwreen  Railway*  and 
Employe*  I*  Advlseii. 

The  report  of  the  special  labor  commisiioi 
appointed  to  inrestigate  the  causes  of  the  re¬ 
cent  railway  strike  was  made  public  yester¬ 
day.  It  is  signed  by  the  federal  labor  commis¬ 
sioner,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  hi*  fellow-in- 
▼estigators,  John  D.  Kcman  of  New  York  and 
Nicholas  E.  Worthington  of  Illinois,  and  is  I 
addressed  to  President  Cleveland.  It  abounds 
In  passages  which  will  attract  wide  attention,  I 
particularly  the  portion  referring  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Managers’ association,  the  organization  ' 
of  high  railway  officials  which  accompiished  | 
the  defeat  of  the  American  Railway  union.  , 
The  report  says  the  capitalization  of  the 
twenty-four  railroads  directly  represented  in  | 
the  General  Managers’ association  was  $2,108,- 
5.52,617.  The  number  of  employes  was  221,- 
097.  The  report  continues: 

“This  voluntary  unincorporated  assoclutloti  ^ 
was  formed  in  I8«tt.  In  its  con-sUtutlon  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  association  is  slated  to  be  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  problems  of  management  arising 
from  the  operation  of  riVlroads  terminating  or 
centering  at  t  hicago.'  It  further  provides  that 
J»ll  fundi  needed  shall  be  raised  by  assessments 
divided  equally  among  the  members.  Thei^ 
are  no  limitations  as  to  ‘consideration  of  prob¬ 
lems’  or  ‘funds.’  except  the  will  of  the  managers 
and  the  resources  of  the  railroad  o.orPorf  l'oos. 

•‘Until  June,  1801.  the  association  s  possibilities  , 
as  a  strike  flghter  and  wage  arbiter  lay  rather  , 

1  dormant.  Its  roads  A*®'!,  “ *?!  1' 

'  "M’;Vcri895re®sw"?chmU“rmrnd&  plr 

from  each  road.  The  association  concluded  that 
the?  w«e  paid  enough:  If  aoytHos;. 

The  roads  so  Informed  the  men.  The  O’wUch- 
men's  Mutual  Aid  Association  of  North 
America  wrote  to  Mn  St.  John, 
u^iiiesclng  He,  as  chairman  of  the  General 
I  Mana*era“®Msoolatlon,  concluded  his  reply  as 

'°.‘‘'?The  association  aPP®®’*® 

hT  vour  body  and  desires  to  deal  fairly  will  an 

eip?oV4s.Va  believes  tm^^^  switchmen  are 

"'•This  seemsTo  show  that’ employes  "P9" 

.elation  roads  are  treated  as  under  subjection 
3  the  General  Managers’  association. 

Uniform  Wages  on  all  Koads* 

The  report  after  detailing  the  action  of  th^s 
asL dation  in  establishing  agencies  and  em- 

‘’"•rdf  ^arthe^ttrst  time  when  men  upon  each 
Une  were  brought  sharply  lace  to  face  with  the 
laotrhatln  nu^stlons  ®®  ’c^om: 

b?Sed  ro1l?o“di“*Thls  ass^dation 

rnlm’^membci-s.  The  P^P®®®?  o'iber  , 

-“*'“«’'“¥HS“cItsrnd  wTtS  w'r;* : 

is  jgrs 

*/>  hft  used  with  efBclency  as  an 
tbo  report  *- the  result  during  1893— it  being 

‘^-SSr^^he^^Ue^n^^ 

rodatlontomsslst’each^^^^ 
?o7^h"o“\?soci?tlor%o  sec^^^^ 

Ibrough  ‘^®®»®'}®‘®®  ‘?e  here?nd^^l^^^^^ 

®‘'‘?h°rdm^ren1‘roldt^e‘‘?  ndeucy  and  ^ 

^  ^  . .  outside  lines 

tends  to  establishi  ^ 

‘?""^*l°.,“,i,itGL'ilnes‘7otrun^^^ 


contends  that  law  should  i„_„„  .. _ _ _ 

upon  some  public  tribunal  promptly  to  Intervene 
by  means  of  investigation  and  comilliatlon  and 
.  to  report  whenever  a  difficulty  of  the  character 
of  that  occurring  during  ihe  last  season  at  ’ 


_ s  to  dlsputos  between  raliw:U's  »ud  their 

employiis  similar  to  those  vested  fn  the  Intf 
slate  eommerce  commission  as  to  rates,  etc. 

Courts  to  ComiHtl  .Siibniisalon. 

“lai  That,  as  In  the  Interstate  commerce  ai 
power  be  given  to  the  Unlteo  States  i-nnrtM 
compel  railways  lo  obey  the  docUIr 


Liid  that  nudelsii 


.18  of  the  ' 
inattended 
111  obeying 


I  nntunil.worulngof  11 


tiiand  U.  us  well  a. 


I-  more -numerous  and  powerful 
fully  recognize  them  by  law; 
'cesslly  as  labor  guides  and  p 
<erve  their  usefulness.  Increas 


corporate  powei 
of  the  last  lift 
douiitodly  lieni 
Its  resources  t 


the  odvaucemenl 


u,,,.-........-  of  labor 

ind  responsibility.  ’ 
racouruged 


a  u  position  of  like 


..I)  Thut  whenever  the  panics  lo  a  contro- 
ver.sy  In  a  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 

side  and  one  or  more  natiomil  trade  nnmns.  In¬ 
corporated  uude^ 

'  bu'^appoint 
.  adjusting  and 

of  labor  orgaul-zaiious  to  IneoriHirate  under  tiie 
law  and  to  make  the  commission  a  practical 
board  of  conciliation.  It  would  also  tend  to 
create  cwnitdence  In  the  oomml-sslou  and  to  give 
to  that  body  In  every  hearing  the  benoflt  of 
practicul  knowledge  of  the  situation  on  both 

--<,■)  That  during  the  pendency  of  a  proceeding 
before  the  commission  InauguraU-d  by  national 
trade  unions  or  by  an  Incorporation  of  employes 
U  ehnllnot  be  lawliil  for  the  railroads  to  dis¬ 
charge  eniployds  belonging  thereto  except  for 
Inefficiency,  violation  of  law  or  neglect  of  duty; 
nor  for  such  unions  during  such  pendency  lo  , 
order,  unite  In.  or  aid  or  abet  strikes  or  boy¬ 
cotts  against  the  rallwa.vs  coinplalncil  of:  nor 

such  railroads  to  discharge  any  such  emplo.vds 
in  whose  places  others  .sliiill  he  etnployed,  ex-  I 
cept  for  the  eau.ses  aforesaid;  nor  for  any  siic-h 
employes,  during  a  like  period,  to  quit  Iho  serv-  I 
Ico  without  giving  thirty  days’  written  tioilce  . 
of  Intention  to  do  so;  nor  for  uii>  Ktich  union  or  j 
Incorporation  to  order,  counsel  or  aiivise  other- 


rights  of  cllhei 


c.lU-  Ken 


s  of  equal  stand- 
ire  the  law?  This  lit¬ 
he  true  Interests  and 

*  Kecon 


••3.  That  chapter  r.rtT  of  the  I' 
statutes  of  188.5-815  bo  amended  so  i 
lational  trades  unions  t 
Icles  of  Incorporation  am 


quire 

rovuie  in  iiieii-  ar- 
thelr  constitutions, 


_ _ ‘ndations  of  i 

llks  premature.  Such  a  problem 
js  universal  government  ownership 
,t‘ railroads  Is  too  vast,  many-sided  an®  t’’® 
iwav,  it  attempted,  to  be  considered  a,san  Immf - 
Hate,  practical  remedy.  It  bel 
dalisttc 


or  by  i.istigatiiig  force  or  violence  against  per¬ 
sons  01-  tiro'perty  during  strikes  or  boycotts  — 
bv  seeking  lo  prevent 
through  violence,  threats 


...  .  working 

intimidation:  al“o 
re  personally  liable 
tockholilers  In  cor-  I 


monopotles 
-ess  oorapa- 

uou  - . . --  'stcr  works, 

and  electric  lights  and  street  railways. 
I'hese  questions  are  pressing  more  urgently  as 

considered*"!!!  "^el'e^r-y  a.spt;ct  by  all  citizens. 
Should  continued  oombliiations  anti 


•  S.  The  commlssioi 
with  the  study  it  has 
subject,  to  rcconinici 
meiil  of  a  license  sys 
employes  or  others  c 


railways  engaged  In 

. . . _.d  be  licensed  after  d 

examination,  but  it  would  reeon 
urgeutly,  that  this  subject  be  ea 


railroads 


3r  less  ownerships  of  oi 
few  years.  ’’ 


;  by 


means  unlikely,  the  question  of  k°vo®j|- 


ly  considered  . 

IS.  Many  railway  ei 
'  officials  examined, 
td  their  suggest  ions 

-onsideralloti  b; ' 


..w.v.  ...vir  nothing -  .. 

fully  attempt  lu  direction! 
changed  economic  or  It 


nation  i-i 


in  Mass 


tsltarwo!^  .sugj^eSr  :nc 
tales  lit  the  adoidloii  ol 
■  a  rid  I  rut  Ion  iikt 


idustrlal  conditions, 
titni-r  nations  uimci  condlUons  own  and 

operate  telegraph- iind  railroads  with  varying  i 
results  Whether  it  Is  practicable  for  this  na-  , 
tlon  to  do  so  successfully  when  it  1 

essarv  to  save  an  investment  or  when  the  ptople  | 

±;'SSi!.rwh\‘e5"crn1;t^ 

ougbrnow^CKgurale  a  permanent  | 
system  of  Investigation  Into  the  ®®'®i'9"®  'j.®'  ' 
tween  railroads  and  eraployds  In  order  to  p^ 
pare  to  deal  with  them  Intelligently  and  that  we  I 
I  may  conservatively  ndopl  such  remedies  as  are  , 
siistalued  by  public  ®P'®'®"  1®®, i 
wrongs  that  may  from  time  to  time  appear.  | 


tloiiai  trade  ti 


iditlons  of 

I  recognl-zo  labor  orgunlzaltons;  that'  such  orgaiil- 
izatlons  Ite  dealt  with  through  repre.sentiitUC! 
with  HpeeJal  reference  to  coiu'tlialion  uinl  nrbl- 
IraUon  when  cltmcultios  nre  thvealoned  or  arise 


‘^•irirad’miltcd  that  thi  action  oi 

■  to’  e'I?ihUsh"  one  uATform  "soVle 

i“oat  the®c?untry.  The  further^slngje 

NO  or  admitting  Hues  not  running  ' 

EiS^S^lS- 


•'Theaiuestlon  of  - 

fore  one  of  expediency  and  n 


8  of  p 


le  complaints  of  shippers 
and  congress  gr-"'-'’  •*  ‘ 
where  shippers 


I  commission  tc 


i  railreads  could  -meet  on 

enccs.''in"vTew  ”l'  the  i:hlcugo  strll 
suggested  dangers  the  people  h^o 
right  to  provide  a  governmeii 

vesllgale  and  report  on  dllTer  mi-r- , 

ways  and  their  ‘“‘.i  lcis 

stale  commerce  ana  public  order  may  tie  less  ^ 

'’‘?-Whe“n  ^Jlfwa'y  *cmM'?e“ure  greater  cer-  I 
taltuy  of  theRltlonsaVot  the  right  of  pro- 

Ume“"eno"t?gh”r<lonsV^^^^^^^ 

£S??rrp"rrcti^^^y?.«- 

by  SSl  the  advantages  of  greater  resources  aud 


avoideth  It  l-*  also  s, 
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j^erhapa  the  moat  atriktng  feature  of' 
UR  report  of  the  commission  appointed 
oy  President  Cleveland  to  investlirate 
the  Pullman  strike.  Is  Its  overhauling 
of  the  famous  General  Managers'  asso¬ 
ciation  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
battle  against  the  American  Railway 
union  was  conducted.  Th*  commission¬ 
ers  hold  that  the  corporate  action  of 
the  association  was  not  founded  on 
legal  corporate  existence  and  that  the 
formation  of  the  Managers’  union  Is 
"an  Illustration  of  the  persistent  and 
shrewdly  devised  plans  of  corporations 
to  overreach  their  limitations  and  to' 
usurp  Indirectly  powers  and  rights  not 
contemplated  in  their  charters  and  not 
obtainable  from  the  people  or  their’ 
legislators.”  It  Is  also  pointed  out  that 
"until  the  railroads  set  the  exam¬ 
ple.  a  general  union  of  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  was  never  attempted.”  and  that, 
since  the  Managers'  association  was 
Itself  without  standing  under  the  law 
Its,  refusal  to  treat  with  the  A.  R.  u.’ 
was  arrogant  and  absurd. 

The  relations  between  the  Pullman 
company  and  Its  employees  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  and  the  commlssidhl 
concludes  from  the  evidence,  at  handl 


nMf  there  Was' ifi^  pn  berth  sides,  the 
workmen  having  no  right  to  claim  a 
continuance  of  high  wages  In  the  face 
of  a  depressed  market  and  the  com- 

reduce  renU  In  proportion  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  In  wages. 

'  Arbitration  is  suggested.as  the  only 
available  remedy  for  troubles  such  as 
the  Pullman  strike.  If  this  expedient 
‘"Stead  of  being  coldly 
thi  Pullman  company  and 

the  Railway  Managers’  association 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  ' 
Chicago  and  i 
same 

time  the  hint  Is  thrown  out  that  the 
American  people  owes  it  to  Itself  to  re 
strain  the  growing  power  of  corpora- 
tions  and  the  tendency  to  let  the  ma- 
chlnery  of  government  be  placed  at  the 
jjeck  and  call  of  combinations  of  cap- 

The  report  throughout  shows  a  dls- 
position  to  treat  the  Issue  involved 
dispassionately  and  fairly.  If  there  is 
any  definite  conclusion  to  be  derived 
«ram  it.  It  Is  that  labor,  rather  than 
•defeimL*’*"'^®  legislative 


WHERE  RIGHT  MAKES  MIGH^ 


J-  JAPAN — ^You  don’t 


interfere  here^^e^.  Jnjl^e  words  of  the  mighty  Pullman,  there  is  "nothing  to  srbitrafe. 


0^ 


The  queatlon  of  the  riKht  of  conffroM  to  legislate  In  re- 1 


ant  one,  and  the  light  i 


'rhe  strike  commisaion  appointed  by  President  To  be  sure,  this  oombinaiion  has  not  covered  the  whole 
mevnUn/i  I  1  .  »  u  »  .1.  -1  flelo  of  labor  Buppiy  as  yet,  but  k,  la  constantly  advanciug 

.'leveiana  to  inquire  into  th»>  cause  of  the  rail.oad  jn  that  direction.  Competition  for  switchmen’s  labor  stlUj  _ 

strike  of  last  summer  has  made  ite  report  and  it  has  contlnuts  with  outside  employers,  among  whom,  again,  we  the  ■riRht“BTOmr'Vy'analogy'  to  exist.  | 

b«en  printed  for  distribution.  As  might  be  expected. ,  Tnd 

this  is  voluminous,  the  major  portion  being  taketi  up  pervewion  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  by  capital '  ‘ 

with  the  l^timony  submitted.  The  conclusions  andi  SSr  dlepT^rwiSof  “unT^^^  K“W“°oower”nd 

recommendations  of  the  commission  are  as  follows:  tlve  purposes  among  those  who  supply  labor.  t  ^  „  .  duiv°  whenever  n^ssarv  for  the  prot«tion  of 

pie  commission  has  tried  to  find  the  drift  of  public i  However  men  may  differ  alwut  the  propriety  and  legality  i  {.e  done  is  there- , 

opinion  as  to  strikes,  boycotts,  and  labor  disputes  upon!  of  labor  unions,  we  must  all  recognize  the  fact  that  we  fore  Mo  of  expediency  and  not  of  power.  When  railroads 
railroads,  and  to  find  their  remedy.  The  invitation  freel^  have  them  with  us  to  stay  and  to  grow  more  numerous  ami  ^  ludge*Md  jury  In  passing  upon  the  complaints  oil 

extended  In  this  direction  has  brought  before  thecommls-  powerful.  Is  It  not  wise  to  fully  rwopize  them  by  1^;  to  ghippe„,  the  people  d^anded  and  co^ress  grant^  a  gov-’ 
blon  many  expressions  of  views,  orally  and  oy  written  com-  admit  their  necessity  as  labor  guides  and  protectors,  m  ernment  tribunal  where  shippers  and  railroads  could  meet 
A  condensation  of  Ihew  latter  is  presenJ*  f’"®®*’'^®  on  equal  terms  and  have  the  Iw  adjust  their  differences, 

with  ihto  report.  In  reaching  its  conclusions  the  commta-*  J®  P*’®7®“*' ^®\'’ In  view  of  the  Chicago  strike  and  its  suggested  dangers, 
slon  has  endeavored,  after  careful  consideration,  to  give,  *'‘‘®“  *'5,®  ,P'^'^'*®*®5  .?2l»  ™™’,h  nr  the  people  have  the  same  right  to  provide  a  government 

due  weighpo  the  many  suggestions  and  arguments  pre-  er  restrictions  and  commission  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  differences  be- 

sented.  It  Is  encnuragiog  to  And  general  concurrence,  even,  power  and  we^th  has  been  the  P“^  ^  tween  railroads  and  their  employes,  to  the  end  that  Inter- 

ftmuDg  labor  lexers,  in  condemDlng  strikes,  boycolis  and'.  P^porations  have  undoubted^  benefitted  the  o^nt^  a^.  commerce  and  public  order  may  be  less  disturb^  by 


yvr  icaueis,  in  coiioemDinff  striKes,  ooycoiis  ana.  ^ipuiawuuo  unvo  uuut 
IS  barbarisms  unfit  for  the  Intelllftence  of  this  asa,'  ^ught  its  resources  t 
onomically  coDsidered,  very  injurious  and  ae<  ing If  the  marvel  of  tbi 


r  doors.  It  will  not  be  surprls-  j 


lockouts  as  barbarisms  unfit  forthe''lnteIllftence  of  this  asa,'  ^ught  Its  resources  to  our  aoors.  it  wiu  not  oe  st^prm-  and  boycotts.  Public  opinion,  enllKhted  by  tne 

ana  as,  economically  considered,  very  injurious  and  ae<  inglf  tbe  marvel  of  the  next  50  years  be  the  advanoemeT  '  hearings  before  such  a  commission,  will  do  much  toward 
Whether  won  or  lost  is  broadly  immuta^  ofiabor  to  a  position  of  like  power  and  responsibility.  We  settling  many  dllBculileo  without  strikes,  and  in  strikes 

riaJ.i  hey  are  war— Internecine  war— and  call  for  progresdl  have  heretofore  encouraged  the  one  and  comparatively  neg-  will  intelligently  sustain  the  side  of  right  and  justice  and 

to  a  higher  plane  of  education  and  intelligence  in  adjusting  j  lected  the  other.  Does  not  wisdom  demand  that  each  be  often  compel  reasonable  adjustments.  Experience,  how- 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  These  barbarisms  waste  I  encouraged  to  prosper  legitimately  and  to  gro'v  into  bar-  ever,  has  taught  that  public  opinion  is  not  alonepower- 
the  producis  of  both  capital  and  labor,  defy  law  and  order,  I  monlous  relations  or  equal  standing  and  responsibility  be*  ful  enough  to  control  railroads.  Hence  power  to  •re¬ 
disturb  society,  intimidaie  capital,  convert  industrial  paths  fore  the  law?  This  Involves  nothing  hostile  to  the  true  In-  view  and  enforce  the  just  and  lawful  decisions  of  the  com- 
where  there  ought  to  be  plenty  into  highways  of  poverty  v  terests  and  rights  of  either.  mission  against  railroads  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  United 

and  crime,  bear  as  tbeir  fruit  the  arrogant  fiush  of  victory  ;  A  broad  range  of  remedies  is  presented  to  the  oommis-  States  courts.  There  can  oe  no  valid  objection  to  this 

I  and  tbe  humiliating  sting  of  defeat  and  lead  to  preparations  '  sion  as  to  the  best  means  of  adjusting  these  controver-  when  we  bear  in  mind  khat  we  are  now  dealing  slmp^ 

'  i?t^cater  and  more  destructive  conflicts.  Since  nations  j  sles,  such  as  government  control  or  ownership  of  railroads;  with  quasi-public  corporations  and  not  with  either  indlvid* 
,4iave  grown  to  the  wisdom  of  avoidlDR  disputes  by  conoiiy  compulsory  arbitration;  licensing  of  employes;  tbe  single  lualsor  private  corporations.  Wbat  Is  safe  and  proper  as 
nation,  and  even  of  settling  them  by  amtration,  why  sboultt  tax  theory ;  restriction  of  immigration  and  exclusion  of  i  to  the  former  might  be  unsafe  and  unjust  for  the  latter, 
capl^l  and  labor  in  their  Apendence  upon  each  other  per- 1  pauper  lanor;  protection  of  American  industries;  mono-  That  which  Is  done  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as 
,8ist  in  cutting  each  oiSnYthroats  as  a  settlement  of  dif-l  tary  legislation;  suppr&sion  of  trusts  and  combinations;  to  rates  can  safely  and  ought  properly  to  be  done  as  to  rail- 

ferenoesi  Omclal  reports  show  that  muih  progress  bu»'  written  oentraots  requiring  due  notioq  of  discharge  by  em-  road  wages,  etc.,  by  a  cemmission  and  tbe  courts, 

been  made  in  tbe  more  sane  direction  of  conclliatlim  and'  ployers  an4  of  leaving  service  by  employes ;  Uoited  States  Some  stability  and  time  for  conciliation  and  amicable  ad- 
arbitration  even  In  America.  Abroad  they  are  in  advance  j  labor  commission  to  investtgate  and  fix  hours  of  lahor,rateB  justment  of  disputes  can  also  be  secured  by  providing  that 
of  us  in  this  policy.  Were  our  population  as  dense  and  op.  I  of  wage,,' etc. ;  a  fixed  labor  unit;  authority  to  courts  to  labor  unions  shall  not  strike  pending  hearings  wblbh  they 
nortunities  as  limited  as  abroad,  present  industrial  condM  settle  these  questions;  insurance  departments  and  pension-  seek;  and  that  railroads  shall  not  discharge  men  except 

IS  much  more  disturbed  than  we  now  arM-  ing  of  employes;  fixing  hours  of  labor  and  minimum  rates  for  cause  during  bearings,  and  for  a  reasonable  time  there¬ 


by  contests  between  capital  and  labor.  I  of  wages  ^y  statute;  cliapge  In  law  of  liability  of  master  to  after.  A  provision  may  well  be  added  requiring  employes 

In  England,  prior  to  1824,  it  was  conspiracy  and  felony  i  servant ;  and  various  suggestions  for  relief,  outside  of  any  during  the  same  period  to  give  80  days’  notice  of  quitting 

for  labor  to  unite  for  purposes  now  regarded  there  by  allj  legislative  action,  through  educational  methods  tending  to  and  forbidding  their  unions  from  ordering  or  advising  other- 
classes  as  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the  government,  off  inculcation  of  mutuiU  forbearance  and  just  considers-  wise. 

capital,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  righu  of  labor.  All  i  ®f  ®acb  other’s  rights  in  the  premises.  Many  assert  with  force  that  no  law  can  be  justly  devised 

Industrial  labor  is  there,  as  a  rule,  covered  by  unions  ^b®  commission  deems  recommendations  of  specific  to  compel  employers  and  employes  to  accept  the  decisions 
trained  to  greater  conservatism  through  many  disastroua.  remedies  premature.  Such  a  problem,  for  instance,  as  uni-  of  tribunals  to  wage  disputes.  It  is  insisted  that  while  the; 
conflicts  under  harsh  conditions  and  surroundings.  Capital]  versa!  government  ownersbipof  railroads  is  too  vast,  many  employer  can  readily  be  made  to  pay  under  an  arbitration 
abroad  prefers  to  deal  with  these  unions  rather  than  with '  aided,  and  far  away,  if  attempted,  to  be  considered  as  an  decision  more  than  is  or  than  bethinks  is  right,  tbeemploye 

individuals  or  mobs,  and  from  their  joint  efforts  in  good  immediate  practical  remedy.  It  belongs  to  the  socialistic  cannot  prsotlcally  be  made  to  work.  He  can  quit,  or  at 

faith  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  much  good  and  many  Kf®up  ®^  PU^Hc  questions  where  government  ownership  is  least  force  his  discharge,  when  the  decision  gives  him  less 
peaceful  days  have  resulted.  In  fifteen  of  our  sUtes  arm.  advocated  of  monopolies,  such  as  telegraphs,  telephones,  than  he  demands.  Hence  nothing  reciprocal  can  he  devised,. 
tration  in  various  forms  is  now  provided  by  law;  the  United'  express  companies,  and  municipal  ownersbipof  water-  and  without  that  element  It  is  urged  that  nothing  3U8t  can] 
States  and  eleven  stales  have  sanolioned  labor  organiza-  ,  works,  gas  and  electric  lighting  and  street  railways.  These  be  enacted  of  a  compulsory  nature.  This  may  be  true  in 
tions  by  statute.  Some  of  our  courts,  however,  are  still  I  questions  are  pressing  more  urgently  as  time  goes  on.  They  general  industries,  hut  it  has  less  weight  as  between  rail- 
poring  over  the  law  reports  of  antiquity  in  ordei  to  oon-  a^cd  tq  be  well  studied  and  considered  in  every  aspect  by  roads  and  their  labor.  Railroads  have  not  tbe  inherent, 
strue  conspiracy  out  or  labor  unions.  We  also  have  em-.  all  citizens.  Should  oonticued  combinations  and  oonsolida-  rights  of  employers  engaged  In  private  business;  they  are 
ployers  who  obstruct  progress  by  perverting  and  misap'^  tions  raault  in  half  a  dozen  or  less  ownerships  of  our  rail-  creatures  of  the  state,  wnose  rights  are  conferred  uponi 
piying  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  who,  while  in- 1  roads  Within  a  few  years,  as  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  the  thtm  for  public  purposes,  and  hence  the  right  and  duty  olJ 
sisting  upon  Indlvlduidlsm  for  workmen,  demand  that  they  I  quosiio*  of  government  ownership  will  be  forced  to  the  government  to  compel  them  to  do  in  every  respect  what  pub-4 
shall  be  let  alone  to  combine  as  they  please  and  that  so- 8  we  need  to  be  ready  to  dispose  of  It  Intelligently,  flolnterestdemands  are  clear  and  free  from  embarraasment.^ 

clety  and  all  its  forces  shall  protect  them  In  their  resulting  Ji  As  combination  goes  on  there  will  certainly  at  least  have  to  It  Is  certainly  for  the  public  Interest  that  railroads  shall 
— — - —  «  h«  government  regulation  and  control  of  quasi-  abandon  transportation  because  of  labor  dispute,  and 


es.  to  a  railroad  that  its  Investments  therein  must  be  either  reciprocal  obligations  cannot  be  imposed  upon  Tabor.  The 
o(  loitt  qr  protected  by  ownership,  would  it  not  bo  wise  that  absence  of  such  reciprocal  obligations  would  rarely  affech 
,gs  tbi  road  bo  token  and  the  experiment  be  tried  as  an  object  i  railroads  unjusUy,  if^we  regard  the  question  In  a  practical 


.contentions. 

The  general  sentiment  of  employers,  shared  In  by  some  i' 
of  the  most  prominent  railro^  representalives  we  have  | 
beard,  is  now  favorable  to  organization  among  employes. 

It  results  In  a  clearer  presentation  and  calmer  discussion  o( 
differences,  instils  mutual  respect  and  forbearance,  brings 
out  the  essentials,  and  elimloates  misunderstandings  and  i 
immaterial  matUrs.  To  an  ordinary  observer,  argumen*!  Bantoafl  Commission,  which  U  noted  for  its  eminent 
to  sustain  the  justice  and  necessity  of  labor  unions  and  unity  «>  a  conservative  pioneer  In  the  direction  of  gor 

of  action  by  laborers  is  superfluous.  ^  “■ 

The  rapid;  concentration  of  power  and  wealth,under  stimu¬ 
lating  legislative  conditions, in  perBons,corporatlODS,and  mo¬ 
nopolies  nas  great  ly  changed  the  business  and  industrial  sit- 


be  greAer  „ _  _ 

public  eorporailons  than  we  have  now.  {“v  “  the'governmon’t  to  Save  them  , 

Whenever  a  nation  or  a  state  finds  itself  in  such  relation  at  cent  the  decision  of  ito  tribunals,  even  though  complete  . 

Its  therein  must  be  either  _ >»>  ImnnKml  unon  Tabor.  ’The 


mept  control  of  railroads  through  tl 
ion,  forjwveral^^years  ur^  ^hat 


railroads  unjustly, 

*kailroad  employment  is  attractive  and  is  sought  for.  I 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  bUtory  of  railroads  ’ 
when  men  did  not  stand  ready  to  fill  a  labor  vacancy  at  the 
wages  fixed  by  the  roads.  The  number  la  constantly  In- 


uation.  Our  railroads  were  chartered  upon  tbe  theory  that 
their  competition  would  amply  protect  shippers  as  to  rates, 
etc.,  and  employes  as  to  wages  and  other  conditions.  Com¬ 
bination  has  largely  destroyed  this  theory,and  has  seriously 
dlstiirbed  the  natural  working  of  tbe  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand,which,  in  theory, are  based  upon  compeulion  for  labor 
between  those  who  “oemand”  it  as  well  as  among  those  who 
supply  it.  The  interstate  commerce  act  and  railroad  com¬ 
mission  legislation  in  over  thirty  states  ore  simply  efforts 
of  tbe  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  results  of  this 
destruction  of  competition  by  combination.  Labor  Is  like¬ 
wise  affected  by  this  progressive  combination.  While  com¬ 
petition  among  railroad  employers  of  labor  is  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  competition  among  those  who  suppTy  labor  goes  I 

on  with  Increasing  severity.  For  instance,  as  we  have  .  .  .  _  „ 

shown,  there  is  noTonger  any  competitive  demand  amongi  may  from  time  to  time  appear.  In  tbe  long  contest  be- 
the  24  railroads  at  Chicago  for  switchmen.  They  have  tween  shippers  and  railroads  penal  and  specific  legislation 
'  ceased  competing  with  each  other;  they  are  no  longer  24  proved  inadequate.  Tbe  lessons  of  this  periodoflegisla- 
seoarate  andrompetlng.  employers;  they  are  vlrtuaJly  one. ,  lion  need  to  he  well  rememtered  by  labor.  Huty,  r- 

> 


foroe  of  public  opin- 

- ^ -  — - J  experiment  of  state  w,.™,  nmn  nv  t.ub  nw 

ownership  be  tried  with  the  Fitchburg  system,  because  of  “  t,  Ln-oads 

the  large  state  investment  In  the  Hoosao  tunnel.  We  need  A'  the 

to  fear  everything  revolutionary  and  wrong,  but  we  need  ‘“®^  “®®“  ®’'  ' 

fear  nothing  that  any  nation  can  successfully  attempt  in 
direoliops  made  necessary  by  changed  ec  onomic  or  indus¬ 
trial  'conditions.  Ciher  nations  under  tbeir  conditions  own 
and  operate  telegraphs  and  railroads  with  varying  results. 

Whether  It  is  praotloable  for  this  nation  to  do  so  success¬ 
fully  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  save  an  investment  or 
when  the  people  determine  It  shall  be  done,  is  an  upeq  and 
serio'js  question  which  can  not  be  answered  fully  except 
by  LCtuai  experiment. 

We  ought  now  to  inaugurate  a  permanent  system  of  In-  Injury,  oi*-.,  n.  wiu  — n - -  — .t--  ;- 

vestigatlon  Into  the  relations  between  railroads  and  em-  regulation  for  them  as  we  can  now  justly  apply  to  raUroads. 
ployes  in  order  to  prepare  to  deal  with  them  IntelUgontly,  whose  righto  a/e  protected  by  laws  and  guarded  by  all  the 
and  that  we  may  conservatively  adopt  such  remedies  as  i  advantages  of  |i;imter  resources  and  more  concentrated 
are  sustained  by  public  opinion  for  defects  or  wrongs  that  '  cgptrol. 


_ _ thus  always  get  the  men  that’ 

wbat  they  offer,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
•apply ’^11  bo  ample  at  any  rates  fixed  by  a  oommissioa 
and  the  oourtsi  A  provision  as  to  notice  of  quitting,  aften 
a  decision,  would  bo  ample  to  enable  raljroitos  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies  caused  In  their  labor  departments  by  dissatls  faction 
with  decisions.  To  go  further,  under  prwnt  conditions, 
at  least,  in  coercing  employes  to  obey  tribunals  In  selling 
their  labor  would  be  a  dangerou».ancroachment  upon  the  i 
Inherent,  Inalienable  right  to  work  or  quit,  as  they  piease. 

■When  railroad  employes  secure  greatercertainty  of  their 
Dositions  and  of  the  right  to  promotion,  oompensatlon  for 
Injury  etc,  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  consider  such  strict 


r 


es 


Id  BolviDe  these  questions,  corporations  seldom  aid  the  ; 
efforts  of  the  i>eopie  or  their  iegislators.  Fear  of  chanee  k 
and  the  threatened  loss  of  some  power  invariably  mahe  r 
them  obstructionists.  They  do  not  desire  to  be  dealt  with 
by  any  legislation ;  they  simply  want  to  be  let  alone  confi¬ 
dent  in  their  ability  to  protoot  themselves.  Whatever  is 
right  to  be  done  by  statutes  must  be  done  by  the  people  for 
their  own  protection,  and  to  meet  the  just  demand  that  rail¬ 
road  labor  shall  have  public  and  impartial  bearing  of  all 
grievances. 

The  commission  does  not  pretend  to  present  a  specific 
solution  of  these  questions.  Its  effort  is  simply  to  present 
the  facts  ;to  point  out  that  the  relations  of  capital  and  labe^ 
are  so  disiurned  as  to  urgently  demand  the  attention  of  a. 
thinking  and  patriotic  citizens;  to  suggest  a  line  of  search 
for  practical  remedial  legislation  which  may  be  followed 
with  safety,  and,  finally,  to  urge  and  invite  labor  and  rail¬ 
roads  to  hearty  oo-operation  with  the  government  and  the 
people  in  efforts  to  substitute  law  aDd  reason  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes  for  the  dangers,  suffetings,  uncertainties,  and  wide 
spread  calamities  incidentto  strikes  boycotts,  and  lockouts. 

To  secure  prompt  and  efficient  data  for  the  formation  of 
correct  public  sentiment  in  accordance  with  this  line  of 
thought,  the  commission  contends  that  law  should  make  it 
obligatory  upon  some  public  tribunal  promptly  to  intervene 
by  means  of  Investigation  and  conciliation,  and  to  report 
whenever  a  difficulty  of  the  character  of  that  occurring 
during  the  past  season  at  Chicago  arises.  This  interven¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  for,  first,  when  the  tribunal  is  cal¬ 
led  upon  to  interfere  by  both  of  the  parties  involved ;  sec¬ 
ond,  when  called  upon  by  either  of  the  parties,  and,  third, 
when  in  its  own  jndgment  it  sees  fit  to  intervene.The  prop¬ 
er  tribunal  should  have  the  right,  in  other  words,  to  set 
itself  in  motion,  and  rapidly,  too,  whenever  in  its  judge¬ 
ment  the  public  is  sustaining  serious  inconvenience.  If 
the  public  can  only  be  educatM  out  of  the  belief  that  force 
is  and  must  always  remain  the  basis  of  the  settlement  of 
every  industriu  controversy  the  problem  becomes 
simplified.  A  tribunal  however,  should  not  intervene  in 
mere  quarrels  between  employer  and  employed,  unless  the 
public  peace  or  convenience  is  involved;  but  where  it  is  a 
clear  case  of  public  ebstruction,  whether  caused  by  in¬ 
dividuals  or  by  a  corporation,  a  tribunal  should  not  wait 
until  called  on  by  outside  agencies  to  act.  All  parties  con¬ 
cerned  should  be  notified  that  the  tribunal  proposes,  npon 
a  certain  day— and  the  earlier  the  day  the  better— to  be  at 
a  given  place,  there  to  look  into  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  to 
adjust  the  difficulties  by  conciliation,  if  possible,  and,  in 
the  event  of  failure  to  nx  the  responsibility  for  the  same. 
Proceeding  in  this  way  the  report  of  such  a  commission  ' 
would  cause  public  opinion  promptly  to  settle  the  question, 
or,  at  least,  to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  belonged,  and 
to  render  successful  opposition  to  the  conclusions  reached, 
an  improbability.  To  carry  out  this  idea  involves  no  'im¬ 
plicated  legislation. 

As  authorized  by  statute,  the  commission  has  decidci- 
upon  certain  recommendations  and  certain  suggestiOi.  i 
igrowlng  out  ot  its  study  of  the  Chicago  strike  and  boyco' 
These  recommendations  and  suggestions  are  upon  thr  , 
lines :  First,  for  congressional  action,  second,  for  state  t 
action;  and  third,  for  action  of  corporations  and  labor:, 
organizations.  It  readily  sees  the  impropriety  to  a  certain 
extent  of  making  any  recommendation  for  state  action,  yet 
feels  it  a  dut.v,  as  a  result  of  its  investigations,  to  makei 
such  suggestions  as  will  enable  citizens  interested  in  statg: 
legislation  to  benefit  by  its  experience,  and  also  to  make' 
such  suggestions  to  corporations  and  labor  organizations  as, 
shall  tend  to  harmonize  some  of  the  existing  difficulties.  | 
The  commission  therefore  recommends :  j 

1.  That  there  be  a  permanent  United  States  stride  oOBT^ 
mission  of  three  members,  with  duties  and  powers  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  recommendation  as  to  disputes  between  t 
railroads  and  their  employes  similar  to  those  vested  in  the  i 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  rates,  etc.  | 

a.  That,  as  in  the  interstate  commerce  act,  power  be], 
given  to  tne  United  States  courts  to  compel  railroads  to  i 
obey  the  decisions  of  the  commission,  after  summary  hear- 1 
log  unattended  by  technicalities,  and  that  no  delays  in  > 
obeying  the  decisions  of  the  commission  be  allowed  pend- 

whenever  the  parties  to  a  controversy  in  a  mat-| 
ter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  are  one  or 
more  railroad  upon  one  side  and  one  or  i 
more  national  trade  unions,  incorporated  under  chapter . 
567  of  the  United  States  statutes  of  1885-’ti6,  or  under  state  | 
statutes,  upon  the  other,  each  side  shall  have  the  right  to  | 
select  a  representative,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
president  to  serve  as  a  temporary  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  bearing,  adjusting,  and  determining  that  particular 
controversy.  ... 

(This  provision  would  make  it  for  the  Interest  of  labor 
organizations  to  incorporate  under  the  law  and  to  make  the 
commission  a  practice  board  of  conciliation.  It  would  alsoj 
tend  to  create  conhdence  in  the  commission,  and  to  givei 
to  that  body  in  every  bearing  the  benefit  of  practical  knowl-' 
edge  of  the  situation  upon  both  sides.) 


c  TBair3u*l“g  tk*  jifendenoy  of  a  proceeding  beforeThe 
commission  inaugurated  by  national  trade  unions,  or  by  an  , 
incorporation  of  employes,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
railroads  to  discharge  employes  belonging  thereto  except 
for  Inefficiency,  violation  of  law,  or  neglect  of  duty;  nor 
for  such  unions  or  incorporation  during  such  pendency  w 
order,  unite  in,  aid,  or  aW  strikes  or  boycotts  against  the 
railroads  complained  of;  nor,  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  a  decision,  for  such  railroads  to  discharge  any  such 
employes  in  whose  places  others  shall  be  employed,  except 
for  the  causes  aforesaid ;  nor  for  any  such  7“^ 

ing  a  like  period,  to  quit  the  service  without  giving  thirty 
days’  written  notice  of  Intention  to  do  so,  nor  for  any 
such  union  or  incorporation  to  order,  counsel,  or  advlsej 

That  chapter  667  of  the  United  States  statute  of  1 
1886'’86  be  ameded  so  as  to  require  national  trades  unions jj 
to  provide  in  their  artlclea  of  incorporation,  and  in  toelr 
constitutions,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  member  shall  c^e 
to  be  such  and  forfeit  aU  rlghU  and  privileges  confei^ 
on  him  by  law  as  such  by  participating  in  or  by  instigating 
force  or  violence  against  persons  or  property  during  strikes , 
or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others  from  working 
through  violence,  threats,  or  Intimidations;  also,  that  mem¬ 
bers  snail  be  no  more  personally  liable  for  corporate  acts 
than  are  stockholders  in  corporations.  I 

(3)  The  commission  does  not  feel  warranted,  with  the 
study  it  has  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  to  recom¬ 
mend  positively  the  establishment  of  a  license  system  by' 
which  all  the  higher  employes  or  others  of  rallroMs  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  should  be  licensed  after  due 
aDO  proper  examloation,  but  it  would  recommend,  and 
most  urgently,  that  this  subject  be  cerefully  and  f^  con-j 
sldered  by  the  proper  committee  of  congress.  Many  ralh 
road  employiw  and  some  railroad  officials  examined  and' 
many  otnew  who  have  filed  their  suggestions  in  writing 
with  the  commission  are  in  favor  of  some  such  system.  ^6 

involves  too  many  com] . 

mission  to  decide  upon  tl 
be  adopted. 


le  exact  plan,  if  any,  which  should 


1.  The  commission  would  suggest  the  consideration  by 
the  states  of  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  conoiUatlon 
and  arbitration  like  that,  for  instance,  in  use  in  the  com-, 
mon wealth  of  Massachusetts.  That  system  might  be  re-| 
enforced  by  addititlonal  provisions  giving  the  board  of  ar-f 
bltratlon  more  power  to  investigate  all  strikes,  whether  re¬ 
quested  so  to  doornot,and  the  question  might  be  considered  , 
as  M  giving  labor  organizations  a  standing  before  the  law,  | 
as  heretofore  suggested  for  national  trade  unions. 

2.  Contracts  requiring  men  to  agree  not  to  join  labor  or 

ganizatlons  or  to  leave  them  as  conditions  of  employment, 
Should  be  made  Illegal,  as  is  already  done  in  some  of  our 
states.  I 

ni. 

1.  The  commission  urges  employers  to  recognize  labor  or¬ 
ganizations;  that  such  organizations  bo  dealt  with  wrough 
renreseniatlves,  with  special  reference  to  conciliation  and 
arbitration  when  difficulties  are  threatened  or  arise.  It  is 
satisfied  that  employers  should  come  in  closer  touch  with 
labor  and  should  recognize  that, while  the  Interests  of  labor 
and  capital  not  ideDtlcaLjthe.T  are  reciproeal, 

■  3;  The  commission  is  satisfied  that  if  employers  every¬ 
where  will  endeavor  to  act  in  concert  with  labor;  that  I' 
when  wages  can  be  raised  under  economic  conditions  they  ^ 
be  raised  voluntarily, and  that  if  when  there  are  reductions 
reasons  be  given  for  the  reduction,  much  friction  can  be-, 

1  avoided.  It  is  also  satisfied  that  if  employers  will  consider  I 
i  employes  as  thoroughly  essential  to  industrial  success  as 
capW,  and  thus  take  labor  into  consultation  at  proper' 
times,  much  of  the  severity  of  strikes  can  be  tempered  and 
their  number  reduced. 


m 


the  strike  COMMISSION’S  REPORT. 


UMier  points  are  touched 
ployoient  of  JuHway  men 


TX'ESDAV,  NOVEMBER  1!1.  1801- 

AMOUNTS  TO  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

Although  John  S.  Runnells  is  hearty  in 
the  opinion  that  the  report  of  the  labor 
commission  is  of  little  value,  the  public  will 
not  be  more  in  accord  with  him  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  than  it  was  in  his  estimate  of  the  eth¬ 
ical  position  of  the  feudal  Pullman  towir^ 
Throughout  the  country  the  judgmeut  of 
there  conservative  atul  able  men,  pro¬ 
nounced  coldly  after  months  of  reflection, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  Their  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  will  not  fail  to 
affect  future  legislation  on  the  relation  of 
railways  with  their  cmploye.s.  Summed  up 
briefly  the  commission  finds; 

1;  That  the  Pullman  strike  was  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  make  a  just  rearrangement  of  wages 
with  its  men:  that  its  apparent  concessions 
to  its  men  were  colorably  pretenses  as  they 
were  based  only  on  the  reduced  sales  of 
ears  and  did  not  take  into  account  the 
profits  of  other  departments,  the  rental  of 
houses  or  the  necessity  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  to  maintain  the  works  actively 
throughout  the  depressed  season.  Tne 
commission  intimates  that  the  differences 
between  the  company  and  the  men  were 
the  result  of  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Pullman  in  his  feudal  town.  “We  find,” 
says  the  report,  “on  the  one  side  a  very 
wealthy  and  unyielding  corporation  and 
upon  the  other  a  multitude  of  employes  of 
e.imnaiativelv  excellent  character  and 


agers' Association,  xuey  upMoicun.- 
conceived  the  fact  that  the  association  was 
the  answer  to  Debslsm  and  considered 
Debsism  as  a  protest  against  the  associa¬ 
tion.  But  this  Is  unimportant  and  Tnn 
Evininq  Post  would  not  attempt  to  con-  | 
tend  that  the  “pooling”  of  railway  com¬ 
panies  on  a  wage  schedule  might  not  ho  an 
invitation  to  mobllke  unions  of  desperate 
employes.  As  to  the  commission’s  views 
on  Pullman,  they  are  so  completely  In  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  own  as  to  make  conuuent 
needless. 

The  commission  was  simply  one  of  Inves¬ 
tigation,  and  its  recommendations  convey 
no  mandate  except  such  as  is  implied  by 
public  respect  for  the  sobriety  and  honesty 
of  the  inquiry.  This  force  may  be  service¬ 
able  in  directing  the  attention  of  congress 
to  the  necessity  for  legislation.  The  strike 
last  summer  brought  us  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  The  public  foresees  either 
the  settlement  of  railway  strikes  in  a 
tribunal  removed  both  from  gvarlce  and 
demagoglsm  or  a  relapse  to  worse  an¬ 
archical  conditions  than  those  that  pre¬ 
vailed  las^^i ni / 

STRIKE  REPORT. 

The  national  arbitration  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  recent  railway  troubles  hei-e  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Pullman  strike  has  submitted 
a  report.  It  is  quite  voluminous ;  a  concise 
abstract  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Briefly  summed  up,  the  report  U  dlstiuct- 
ively  favorable  to  the  cause  of  organized 
labor  and  scores  the  Pullman  oompaii,v  se¬ 
verely.  The  report  holds  that  Mr.  Pullman’s 
1  pet  municipality  is  anything  but  a  “model 


•cat  menace  of  that  sltika  i._.. 
sscs  of  the  ^ 

>  *halanco.  The  men  who  fail  i' 
s,  uiiil  try  to  butter  parsnips  foi 


Managers’  Association,  which  seemed  to 
them  a  menace.”  The  association  the  com¬ 
mission  considers  “an  illustration  of  the 
Shrewdly  devised  plan  of  corporations  to 
overre.vch  their  limitations  and  to  usurp 
indirectly  powers  and  rights  not  contem¬ 
plated  in  their  charters  and  not  obtainable 
from  the  people  or  their  legislators.  ” 

8  (in  effect).  That  the  notion  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  was  the  weak 
desperation  of  a  body  of  workingmen,  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  powerful  and  arrogant  com¬ 
bination  of  capital,  and  feeling  that  their 
rights  were  slipping  away  because  of  the 
insufficient  protection  by  the  laws. 


authority  for  such  an  extraordinary  inter¬ 
ference  is  quoted. 

The  chief  value  of  the  report,  howover,lies 
In  its  recoiiimeudation  that  a  permanent  na¬ 
tional  strike  commission  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  differences  between  rallwuj's  aiiu  rail- 
■way  employes.  The  report  advises  that  the 
United  States  courts  be  given  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  findings  of  such  strike  commission 
and  provides  that  both  sidos  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  shall  have  representation  on  the  ex¬ 
amining  commission. 

The  report  is  as  satisfactory  as  might  logic¬ 
ally  have  been  expected  from  a  commis¬ 
sion  which  was  merely  advisory  and  not 
mandatory.  Many  of  Its  recommendutioni^ 
are  oommendsble.  Wo  hops  to  see  them 
embodied  in  the  necessary  legislati^i^ 
bOMTCaeAt-tbe  oarliest  available 


TheOkloMr^Strik«Bep6rt^  *•: 

Th^  report  a<  the  conimlsslon  appointed^ 
by  lhtfi  President  to  investlerato  the  grei^ 
railway  atrthe,  whihh  ot-curred  at  Chlca^ 
last  July,  Is  belh^-^ery  generally  coft-^ 
i^emnecV,  dicept  by  the  labor  unibris.  It  ‘ 
''1b  a  most  remarkable  report  In  spme  re- 
*K>uck’ and  Is  likely  to  do  harm;  rather  i 
than  gi^od. 

The  commission  does  not  appear  to  have 
n{ade  4 ,  very  thorough  Investigation  of 
,the  causes  of  the  strike,  and  the  conclu- 
‘Olons  It  reaches  are  not  likely  to  bo  gen-- 
Orally  accepted.  While  It  is  true  that 
lawless  acts  are  condemned,  and  the  rall- 
•way  union  Is  told  that  If  It  does  not 
adopt  measures  for  punlslilng  those  of  its 
members  who  are  guilty  of 
such  acta  it  wilt  loose  the 
sympathy  of  the  public,  the  bult  of  the 
blame  for  the  riotous  occurrences  Is  placed 
I  upon  the  managers  of  the  railroads  that 
I  were  Involved  In  the  strike.  These  man- 
I  agers  had  formed  an  organisation  known 
as  the  General  Managers’  Association,  and 
the  commission.  In  Its  report,  says  that 
;  the  association  should  have  yielded  to 
I  the  request  of  the  strikers  of  the  railway 
I  union  for  arbitration,  and-  because  It  did 
not  grant  that.request  the  blame  for  much 
Of  the  rioting  is  placed  up«  n  It. 

The  fact  that  If  the  General  Managers’ 

•  Association  had  yielded  a  single  point  I 
while  the  strike  was  In  progress  the  rail-  ] 
way  union  would  have  won  a  complete  ; 
victory,  and  had  the  railroads  completely 
In  Its  power,  seems  to  be  entirely  Ig- 
■  nored  by  the  commission. 

I  The  conclusion  whlph  the  commission 
reaches,  namely,  that  the  remedy  for 
Interstate  railroad  strikes  Is  a  commission  j 
to  arbitrate  differences  that  may  arise  be- 1 
.  tween  tne  railroads  and  their  employes,  , 
will  hardly  commend  Itself  to  the  common 
gense  of  the  people.  Thera  would  be 
little  objection  probably  to  a  commission' 
that  was  authorized  to  deal  with  all  p^r- 
ties  alike,  but  that  Is  not  jUa  kind  of  a 
commission  suggested  lit  Uletreport.  It  IS 
proposed  that  the  decisions  ot  ^hp  commls-  ^ 
slon  shall  be  enforced  1)^  Ifte  ((flits  when 
they  are  against  the  rall^oMto.  but  they  are 
not  to  bo  dtlforced  at  art' when  against  _ 
the  employes  of  the  railroads.  In  other 
-  words,  the  decisions  of  the  comi^lsslon  are 
to  bo  binding  upon  onetpa*^  to  a  con¬ 
troversy,  and  not  upon  the  other. 

It  ls;app,pre'nt  that  no  good  result  would 
follow  frcmi  that  sort  of 'ooWulsory  ar- 
Tbe'common  sense  of  the  coun- 
^^wOuld  not  Uphold  a  commission  whose 
decisions  would  have  to  be  obeyed  by 
the  rallrohds,  and  not  by  Its  employes. 

It  looks  verpr  mUch  as  If  no  benefit  what¬ 
ever  would  comoifrom  the  Investigation 
made  by  the  President’s  strike  commis¬ 
sion.  On  the  contrary.  Its  report  Is  llkdly. 
to  have  an  unsettling  effect.  It  had  an 
opportunity  to  render  the  country  a  realj 
service,  but  appears  to  have  been  une(iu^ 
to  the  work  that  was  required  of  It. 


THE  BIDDLE  RAILWAY  CAR  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 
SYSTEM. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  Biddle 
system  of  electric  lighting  for  railway  cars,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  ordinary  passenger  coach.  The  system  is 
automatic  and  simple,  has  few  parts  and,  as  each  car 
is  complete  in  itself,  will  operate  anywhere.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  dynamo  carried  upon  the  axle 
and  truck,  and  geared  direct  to  the  axle.  A  spur  gear 
secured  to  the  axle  meshes  into  a  pinion  on  the  arma¬ 
ture  shaft  and  can  be  geffred  to  suit  any  speed  from 
five  to  ninety  miles  an  hour.  The  regulation  of  the 
dynamo  for  variable  speeds  is  done  by  the  use  of  a 
compound  winding,  in  which  the  series  and  shunt 
coils  are  in  opposition.  This  In  practice  is  claimed  to 
have  been  found  a  good  and  reliable  regulator,  keep¬ 
ing  the  torque  on  armature  shaft  about  equal  for  all 
speeds  so  the  lighting  power  remains  constant.  The 
current  is  carried  from  the  dynamo  to  the  switchboard^ 
where  the  necessary  instruments  are  placed  to  regu¬ 
late  direction  of  current  according  to  that  of  the 
train,  working  equally  well  in  both  directions  and 
automatically  cutting  in  and  out  a  battery  of  accumu¬ 
lators  at  the  proper  time. 

The  dynamo  is  self-oiling,  and  every  thing  is  made 
water  and  dust  proof.  The  car  shown  is  fitted  with 
18  lamps  of  12  candle  power  at  24  volts,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulators  have  a  capacity  of  four  hours  with  full 
load.  This  system  would  appear  to  be  a  step  forward 
in  a  desirable  direction  toward  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  has  long  been  studied.  The  cost  of  the 
first  installation  is  claimed  to  be  cheaper  than  gas, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  a  litlle  above  oil. 

The  offices  of  the  Biddle  Railway  Car  Electric 
Lighting  Co.,  are  in  the  Downing  Building,  108  Pul¬ 
ton  street,  New  York  City. 


,  .  ,  ...  ir  ^  . 
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THE  BIDDLE  ELECTRIC  CAR  LIGHTING  DEVICE. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTBK.  .u  f  f  •‘.fan,!  This  fact  was  not  established  in  the  evidence.  It 

-  This  is  not  a  fact,  nor  from  the  one  form  of  stand-  jagerted,  but  the  three  men  were  never  identified 

Believing  that  some  immediate  contradiction  of  the|  placed  in  evidence  before  your  commis-  of  not.  To  state  it  nnequivo- 

many  and  gross  misstatements  of  '  facts  and  figures'  justified  in  concluding  it  to  be  a  fact.  ^  further  your 

contained  in  the  report  of  the  strike  commissioners  apeeifloally  provides  for  exceptions  to  of  the  fact  that  on  that  day 

ought  to  be  made  as  soon  and  as  publicly  as  possible,  payment  which  enter  so  largely  into  the*  aU  were  laid  off  and  the  three  (if  they  ex- 

the  editors  of  Thk  BiinwAV  Aon  on  Tuesday  gg^ggate  business  of  the  company  with  the  railways)  included  in  this  mass,  the  statement  looks 

drafted  the  following  “onen  letter”  to  the  members  of  generalization  which  you  ,  oonsiderably  worse  than  rash.  Why  did  yon  not  say 

,9  given  to  the  daily  press  ^on  were  laid, 

very  generally  published  throughout  the  work,  among  Whom  it  is  asserted  that' 


the  commission,  which  u 


part,  on  Wednesday 


“If  we  exclude  the  testhetio  and  sanitary  features  a 


United  States,  either  in  whole 

morning:  1  Paiiman,  the  rente  then  are  from  30  to  26  per  cent 

To  THE  Hom.  Oabboll  D.  Wbioht,  the  Hon.  John  D.  |  ygher  than  rents  in  Chicago  or  surrounding  towns  i 
Kebnan  and  the  Hon.  Nicholas  E.  Wobthinoton,  |  for  similar  BCOommodatiOns.”  1 

Members  of  the  United  States  Strike  Oommieeion.  This  is  not  true  because  “similar  accommodations 
Oentlemen;—\on  have  recently  submitted  to  the  are  not  to  be  found  In  Chicago  or  surrounding  towns. 

president  of  the  United  States  your  report  upon  the  Your  commission  had  quite  sufficient  e^'den®®  pre-  -  _  . 

causes  and  conditions  of  the  strike  which  occurred  in  sented  to  it  to  have  enabled  it  to  understand  this  fact  t^aordinary  protection  was  had  from  the  police 
Chicago  in  June  and  July  last.  That  report  has  been  |  if  it  had  pleased.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  that  evi-  |  military  against  even 
generally  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  dense: 
through  the  daily  press. 


off  for  la.—.  - - - - -o 

there  were  included  three  who  had  been  members  of 
the  committee r  Such  a  statement  is  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence.  The  wording  of  the  report  is  not. 

On  page  86  your  report  says: 

“It  is  in  evidence  and  unoontradicted  that  no  violence 
or  destruction  of  property  by  strikers  or  syn^athiz- 
took  place  at  PnUman,  and  that  until  July  3  no  ex¬ 


it  was  not  until  July  4  that  the  service  of  the  miU- 
'The  Pullman  houses  are  built  of  brick,  with  a  tary  was  called  for,  even  in  Chicago  itself.  ^  And  ^u 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  with  modern  improve-  ^  mention  the  “extraordinary  protection”  of  the 

are7n’;e;te7wTth';nwontSd  interest  to  the  public  at  I  231  guards  of  the  PuUman  company  who  were  in  serv 

large  from  the  fact  of  the  official  dignity  with  which  p^^ed  and  shaded  streets,  with  sidewalks,  parks  and  yice  before  the  end  of  June  and  who  (the  danger  m 

yon  have  been  clothed.  AU  good  citizens  must  of  lawns,  all  of  which  are  oared  for  by  the  oom^ny,  the  ..anticipated  disorder”  being  so  great)  were  increase* 

Lessity  be  interested  in  your  official  conclusions.  ‘te^rs 

and  while  it  perhaps  does  not  lie  with  private  indi-  gompared  ore  almost  whoUy  frame  structures  on  violence  at  PuUman  physical  assa  s  upon  P 
vidnals  to  comment  on  or  challenge  the  general  con-  streets  which  have  sidewalks,  but  are  not  paved  or  who  attempted  to  return  to  work.  When  the  military 
elusions  which  you  may  have  reached,  either  on  the  I  cleaned,  and  are  without  sewers;  and  the  houses  them-  p^t  in  the  field  they  were  used  at  Pullman  longer 

SeTtsIlf  or  rcoTlateral  subject  does  appear  selves  are  without  water  closets  or  drainage  provision  )  did  the  police  have 

,o  b,  .b.  p...  .<  .L.,..b.b.p ..  ..I.  ,0.,  ....btibb  .0,,  .u  .b«,.  1  ''.n* 

ments  of  facts  into  which  yon  may  have  fallen.  With  esthetic  and  sanitary  features  that  any  mud  \  were  they 

this  belief  we  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  ^  IZ  "tZTZgZe  to  Z  methods  of  your  inquiry  if 

passages  in  your  report.  .  commonly  held  to  justify  a  difference  in  rent.  '  * 

On  page  38  your  report  says:  ,  ^  „„  /  all  were  not. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  until  the  railroads  set  the.  On  page  32  your  report  says:  _ ^  .  On  page  36  your  report  says: 

example  a  general  union  of  railroad  employee  was|  “The  company  aims  *?  ®  f®!  I  “Throughout  the  strike  the  strife  was  simply  over 

never  attempted.  The  union  had  not  then  gone  be-  cost  of  its  tenements,  which  cost  includes  a  propor-  Pullman  oars,  the  men  being  ready  to  do 

voc-  Misting  the  men  upon  different  systems  in  sep-  tionate  share  of  paving,  sewerage,  water,  parks,  etc.  their  duty  otherwise.” 

«ate  trade  ofganizations.”  It  claims  now  to  receive  less  than  4  per  cent.  I  This  is  not  only  untrue  but  is  a  radical  and  gross 

This  statement  is  whoUy  false.  You  confute  it  The  first  part  of  this  is  not  true.  The  company  g„tation  of  the  entire  ciroumetances  of  the 

yourselves  when  yon  say  on  page  19:  “The  order  of  does  not  aim  to  secure  6  per  cent.  Your  comnussion  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 

the  Knights  of  Labor,  with  an  estimated  membership  was  very  plainly  informed  that  the  rents  were  fixed  ^  strike  extended,  among  other  reads,  to  the  Michiganj 

of  from  160,000  to  176,000,  has  always  advocated  the  thirteen  years  ago  (in  1881)  on  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  I  -  • 

Bolidarity  of  labor.”  The  history  of  railway  labor  of  the  actual  cost  at  that  time.  No  increase  has  been 
organizations  of  the  last  20  years  is  largely  made  up  |  made  since  then.  From  the  first  the  returns  never 
of  what  your  report  says  was  never  attempted.  Again  exceeded  per  cent  and  for  the  last  year  were  3.82 
and  again  have  efforts  been  made  to  consolidate,  fed-  per  cent.  If,  as  you  state,  the  company  was  “aiming 
erate  or  absorb  various  existing  orders  into  one. '  to  secure  6  per  cent”  it  would,  certainly  have  read- 

Again  and  again  in  strikes  have  the  different  classes .  justed  its  rentals  at  some  time  during  the  18  years  so '  ^At^ts'date.Vffiy  lor  some  days  ?revionsj| 

of-  ir  on  the  same  road  and  the  same  classes  of ,  as  to  bring  that  return.  You  wore  plainly  informed  had  been  virtnaUy  beaten.  The  aotton  oft 

erent  roads  and  the  different  classes  of  1  that  it  d  d  not  aim  to  do  so.  i  i%he  court  deprived  mon  o 

Fu  "  r’on  different  roads  stood  together.  Again  and  '  Qn  page  83  your  report  says:  ^ 

again  has  allied  labor  on  several  companies  been  ..j^g  the  bank  is  rent  collector  it  presses  for  the  rent, 
called  on  to  enforce  the  demand  of  one  class  of  labor  and  is  aided  in  collectin^t  by  a  knowledge  on  the 
agMnsron:  company.  The  ignorance  of  this  fact  and  part  of  the  tenant  thaUiy  arrears  he  may  lose  his 

.  ‘I*® '^®P®®*®'*  ®*P®"®“®“ii  On  what  wBslWs  “knowledge”  based?  Pnring  aU 


of  the  further  fact  that  it  -  .  .. 

of  it  which  at  length  drove  the  railways  »®>“°‘*“‘Iy  *‘»il;the  yearn  there  has  never  been  a  case  where  any  em¬ 
ulate  also  in  self  defense  is  to  anyone  at  all  1  n..ioBthiBjob”for  nonpayment  of  rental;  and 

with  the  history  of  labor  almost  >“«°“P'®*‘®“®‘*’*®-' fhe -mployes  had  knowledge  of  that.  How  is  *  * 
'  — b _ I..............  ia  msiln  the  more  vross  bv  the  im-  .  .  . _ _:ioklo  sil.h  the  verv  next  I 


Central,  Lake  Shore  *  Michigan  Southern  and  Wabash, 
companies,  on  which  no  PnUman  oars  were  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  statement  quoted  shows  an  amazing  andj 
.*  .  1  almost  inoomprehensible  misunde^anding  of  the! 

y  was  aiming  ^  essential  elements  of  the  strike.  _ _ ^ 

On  page  89  your  report  says: 

■  ■  ind  for 

tnaUy  bi.— -  - ,  - 

American  Railway  Union  ofj 

iMdersbip^  ■»  .  - 

The  leaders  of  the  American  Railway  Union  were  not 
the  sent  to  jail  until  July  17,  not  “some  days  previous. 


e  misstatement  is  made  the  more  gross  by  the  im- 


but  four  days  after,  the  date  mentioned.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  not  “the courts”  that  made  them  go  there; 
they  went  voluntarily,  refusing  bail. 

O&page  42  your  report  says: 

“There  is  no  evidence  before  th#  commission  that 
the  officers  of  the  American  Railway  Union  at  any  | 


quoted  reconcilable  with  the  very  next  sen-  participated  in  or  advised  intimidation,  violence  ^ 


portanoe  which  your  commission  seems  to  attach  to  report:  “at  the  time  of  the  strike  |70,-  ,  or  destruction  of  property.” 

_ awtil  t.hA  dAbtOTB  'TKa  AvidAnnA  hAfore  VOUC 


ZZt  “/paid  rent  had  accumulated”  and  the  debtors  The  evidence  before  your  commission  not  only  in- 

. . . .  still  were  in  possession  of  their  jobs?  Yon  omit  also  eluded  testimony  as  to  specific  speeches  in  which  the 

‘The  cut  in  wages  during  this  period  averaged  about  evidence  that  at  the  yioe  president  of  the  union,  amid 


:s  assertion. 

On  page  29  your  report  says; 

“The  out  in  wages  during  this  periou  averageu-uuu.  plaoed  in  evioenoe  w...  _ 

per  cent.”  ,  ,.  .  igss  than  one-third  of  the  shop  em-  lent  and  offensive  language,  recommended  ^he  use  o. 

'TfiisTs  not  true.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  was  tenants  of  the  company  and  the  question  coupling  pins  as  a  method  of  argument,  but  the  vice  | 

placed  in  evidence  before  your  commission  in  great  1*'°^*®  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  president  himself  stated  to  your  commission  that  the 

detail  and  with  exactitude.  The  average  reduction  in  of  rentals  con  two-thirds  of  them.  language  which  he  used  on  those  specific  occasions 

wages  for  journeymen  and  mecharics  was  22  8-10  per  terms  p  y  ^  gj,i„gg„t  he  had  also  used  at  hundreds  of  other  places.  It  is 

cent  and  the  average  reduction  for  all  other  shop  em-  n  j  ^  to  repress  growing  discontent.”  possible  that  your  commission  does  not  regard  the 

ployes  was  11%  P®^  ®®“*‘  avoraRe  reduotloj  for  b  op  increase  in  stringency  of  the  shop  recommendation  to  hit  a  man  with  &  conpling  pin  as 

all  shop  employes  was  19  per  cent.  ft,i!reither  to  repress  discontent  or  for  any  other  rea-  the  “advising  of  intimidation  or  violence.” 

On  page  30  your  report  says:  These  errors  of  fact  in  your  report  rangOt  it  will  be 

“Under  the  contracts  between  railroad  oompaniw  son.  noticed,  all  the  way  from  the  inaccurate  quotation  of 
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Irestigate.  There  are  many  minor  points  in  your 
rep^^t  pf  which  criticism  and  correction  would  be 
easyf  ga  in  your  remarkable  economic  calculation  by 
whiak  (on  page  30)  yon  adjust  the  loss  incurred  dur¬ 
ing  Itkrd  times  between  employer  and  employe;  as  in 
your  casual  estimate  of  the  “860,000  and  over”  railroad 
employes  in  the  United  States  who  might  belong  to 
on«  organization  (a  flguti^  which  may  perhaps  be 
within  160,000  of  the  right  figure)  and  in  other  pas¬ 
sages.  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  pillory  the  cheap 
[levity  with  which  (qe  on  pages  17  and  82)  yon  treat 
the  educational  institutions  and  “the  (esthetic  and 


And  again: 

anyone  to  interpose  as  amicus  curiae  becanse  be 
thinks  that  the  counsel  engaged  are  not  competent  to 
argue  and  present  the  caee,  and  to  oflJer  an  argument 
particularly  when  it  is  a  question  of 


quasi  public  character,  about  which,  as  I  said  in  urtru- 
ment  this  morning,  volumes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  upon  the  subject,  and  where  any  crank  o»n 
write,  or  can  copy,  if  he  chooses  to  plagiarize,  other ' 
volumes  upon  the  subject— and  to  assume  that  he  is  to 
have  the  privilige  of  intruding  that  upon  the  court— is 
to  entirely  mistake  the  character  and  privilege  of  an 
amicus  curfoe;  and  this  paper,  which  has  been  snb- 
toitted  by  Mr.  Olney,  whether  by  Mr.  Attorney  General  I 
Olney  or  by  Mr.  Richard  Olney  in  bis  private  capacity, 
simply  consists  of  an  argument,  with- 


I  itarv  features”  of  Pullman.  But  these  things — errors  i  <>*>0  citation  of  an  authority,  and  of  observations 
of  laste  or  fallacies  in  theory— will  be  apparent jj  but  which 

ders  and  will  receive  their  ' 
proper  treatment  from  the  frank  critics  of  the  daily 
I  mess.  Our  desire  is  only  to  point  out  the  actual  mis- 1  .  ., 

statements  of  fact  which  might  not  be  apparent  to  the  i  f-  *  P*S0®dnre.  The  < 
general  reader.  The  cnrinn.  .  I  h»ve  no  doubt  that  if 


enough  to  the  general  readers  and  wiU  receive  their  ^  beyond  doubt  highly  mischievous. 

Nor  does  the  court  itself  seem  to  have  taken  a  mnah; 
more  enthusiastic  view  of  the  attorney-general’ 

jjg  _  -  .  -  The  court  said: 

general  reader.  The  curious  accident  that  these  mis- 1 
statements  of  fact  are  all  on  the  same  side — all  tending 


^  .  -  -~e  paper  in  quesuon  con¬ 

tains  any  statement  of  fact,  it  should  not  be  received  I 
or  considered  by  the  court  as  in  any  degree  evidence  of* 
the  fact,  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  any  other 
distinguished  citizen,  should  have  no  weight  with  the 
court,  and  I  may  add,  certainly  cannot  have. 


to  throw  discredit  upon  the  corporations  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  bitterness  of  the  laboring  classes  against 
capital — is  an  accident  from  which  we  prefer  to  draw 
'  jp  iu/^Mnote. 

Qni^  ^nclda(on  only  would  we  draw,  which  is  that 
^no  matter  on  what  side  your  errors  are)  the  mere  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  errors,  so  many  and  some  of  each 
'  enormity,  alone  enfflces  to  make  your  honorable  re-  [ 

:  port  entirely  worth^s  and  discreditable  as  a  public  t^e  strike  commission-U  is  impossible  not 

document -discreditable  ahke^to^ymirselves  and  toj  „ho  is  the  actual  author  ofU.  Internal 

”  ”  evidence  might  seem  to  point  to  governor  Altgeld  as 


However,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Olney  has  at  least  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  explaining  his  good  will  to  those  to  whom 
he  was  addressing  himself. 

*  • 

In  reading  another  interesting  document — the  i 


the  country.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

[ _  Tax  Ed’-obs  of  mb  Railway  Aoe. 

RAILWAY  MATTERS  AliTI)  RAILWAY  MEET. 


likely  party;  but  this  is  improbable.  Nor 

_  sonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  Lewelling, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  labor  organizations  will  f*'"  Mr.  Oompers  could  have  been  invited 

aooept  Mr.  Olney^s  apology.  The  offense,  it  maet  be  °  ry  t  ftir  hands.  W.  W.  Erwin  did  not  do  it  be- 
oonfeseed,  was  a  grievioas  one  on  the  part  of  the  at*!  f®*rly  grammatical.  The  absence  of  pro- ‘ 

torney-general  of  the  United  States  when  (on  June  281  ,  blasphemy  from  the  pages  seems  to  pre- 

last)  he  issued  instructions  to  the  United  states  die-  °  °  ®  ®  suggestion  th^  vice  president  Howard  is 

trict  attorney  at  Chicago  to  see  that  the  laws  of  thel  r*®  ““‘bor  and  William  Larrabee  cannot  be  the  man 
United  States  were  obeyed  and  the  dignity  of  the  .  ®®®”®®  *  ®^®  “8®  of  the  capital  “I.”  Johann 

United  States  government  upheld.  The  inconvenience  i  ’a  ®  English  is  even  faultier  (though  perhaps  more 
resulting  to  the  strikers  from  this  indelicate  action  on  •^ban  Mr.  Erwin’s  and  if  W.  T.  Stead  had 

^itten  It  he  must  infallibly  have  disclosed  his  idea¬ 
te  by,  here  and  there,  a  quotation  from  the  poets  or  j 
a  Igassioal  allusion  or  two.  On  the  whole  the  question  | 


the  part  of  the  attorney-general  was  undoubtedly 
considerable;  and  they  said  many  bitter  things  of  Mr. 

Olney.  Now,  however,  they  can  afford  to  be  lenient,  j 
The  attorney-general’s  atonement  has  been  ample;  his 
self-abasement  complete  and  ungrudging.  Perhaps ' 
the  effect  of  his  opinion  In  the  Reading  matter  may 
not  be  of  any  great  material  benefit  to  labor.  If  they  ; 
were  inclined  to  cavil  or  be  exacting  the  organizations 
might  still  reasonably  claim  that  the  opinion  was  not 
^  (from  a  purely  material  point  of  view)  a  fair  offset  t(r 
the  injury  which  was  done.  But  something  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  sentiment.  Ms.  Olney’s  obvious  intention  to 
make  full  amends  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  injury  to  his  pride  which  the  prodnc-  .  , 

tionofthat  opinion  must  have  cost.  On  the  whole,  b^  ‘be  Popnlists  were  going  to  show  up  at 


is  d^afliing  one.  There  are  no  traces  t _ 

“coUaboration”  ofr>^  three  commissioners  and  per- 
haps  the  neareet  tha^  is  safe'Io  come  to  guessing 
the  author  is  to  say  that,  of  the  three,  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  in  it  which  were  certainly  not  written  by  judge' 
Eernan  or  by  Mr.  Wright. 

One  more  speculation.  Supposing  either  Mr.  Olney 
or  the  three  members  of  the  strike  commission  to 
have  been  blessed  with  a  gift  of  prophecy  and  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  have  been  able  to  guess  in  advance 


Mr.  Olney  has,  I  think,  fairly  squared  himself. 

Of  course  there  are  other  parties  besides  the  strikers  ' 

(who  are  interested  in  this  matter— as,  for  instance,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  court  to  which  his  ' 
opinion  was  submitted.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Olney  was 
not  considering  their  feelings  when  he  wrote  the  opin¬ 
ion  does  not  really  affect  their  interest.  Viewed  frow^ 
this  point  of  view— the  point  of  view  of  the  court  and  I 
the  people — the  solemn  impertinence  and  grotesque 
bad  taste  of  the  attorney-general’s  intrusion  are  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  inexplicable.  As  one  of  the  counsel  in 
the  case  said: 

I  apprehend  that  it  may  be  correctly  assumed  that 
if  Mr.  Olney  had  continued  to  remain  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  which  he  was 
at  the  time  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  . 
United  States,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to 
address  a  oommunication  to  the  judges  of  this  court  | 
in  any  matter  pending  before  it  in  which  he  was  not 
counsel. 


the  recent  elections — would  either  of  the  documents 
mentioned  above  ever  have  been  written? 

Thi  Auditob. 


'  tiTe  repoi||  of  the  STRiKf&HlgJIesibN.  Vj 

Elsewhere  in  this  paper  considerable  space  is  de> 
'  voted  to  the  pointing  out  and  correction  of  the 
^  more  gross  errors  and  misstatemonts  of  fact  in  the 
report  of  the  strike  commission.  Astonishing  and 
discreditable  as  these  errors  are,  they  are  oven 
less  unworthy  of  the  commission  than  is  the  evi¬ 
dent  prejudice  which  inspires  the  entire  document. 
The  evidences  of  this  prejudice  are  mor  i- 
palpable  and  less  easy  to  produce  in  open  couH 
than  are  the  unti-ue  misstatements  of  facts  and 
figures.  The  bias  shows  itself  less  in  any  specific 
paragraphs  than  in  the  general  temper  of  the 
whole— the  petty  sneers— the  cheap  wit-the 
tawdry  spread-eagleism  which  make  page  after 
page  read  not  like  the  dignified  utterances  of  a 
judicial  tribunal,  but  the  inferior  campaign  docui 
inent  of  a  second-rate  politician.  A  few  para¬ 
graphs  are  worth  quoting  as  specimens  of  the ' 
whole: 

The  association  of  general  managers  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  persistent  and  shrewdly  devised  plans  of 
corporations  to  overreach  their  limitations  and  to 
usurp  indirectly  powers  and  rights  not  contemplated 
in  their  charters  and  not  obtainable  from  the  people 
or  their  legislators.  An  extension  of  this  association,' 
as  above  suggested,  and  the  proposed  legalization  of 
“pooling”  would  result  in  an  aggregation  of  power  and 
capital  dangerous  to  the  people  and  their  liberties,  as" 
well  as  to  employes  and  their  rights.  The  question 
would  then  certainly  arise  as  to  which  shall  control, 
the  government  or  the  railroads,  and  the  end  would' 
inevitably  be  government  ownership.  Unless  ready'' 
for  that  result  and  all  that  it  implies  the  government  1 
must  restrain  corporations  within  the  law,  and  prevent 
them  from  forming  unlawful  and  dangerous  combi¬ 
nations. 

The  refusal  of  the  General  Managers’  association  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  such  a  combination  of  labor 
seems  arrogant  and  absurd  when  we  consider  its  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  law,  its  assumptions,  and  its  past  and 
obviously  contemplated  future  action. 

Many  impartial  observers  are  reaching  the  view  | 
that  much  of  the  real  responsibility  for  these  disorders  , 
rest  with  the  people  themselves  and  with  the  govern- 
ment  for  not  adequately  controlling  monopolies  and 
corporations  and  for  failing  reasonably  to  protect  the 
rights  of  labor  and  redress  its  wrongs.  , 

Snohdignifled,  manly  and  conservative  conduct  (of  j 
the  strikers  at  PuUman)  in  the  midst  of  excitement 
and  threatened  starvation  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
type  of  American  citizenship.  *  *  *  To  deny  this  I 
>8  to  forswear  patriotism  and  to  declare  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  it  people  a  failure.  ! 

The  commission  sneers  at  the  “losthetic  and  san- 1 
itary  features”  of  Pullman  and  is  vapidly  humor-  J 
ons  on  the  subject  of  the  Pullman  library. 

Altogether  we  are  not  surprised  that  E.  V.  Debs 
document  and  that  it  meets 
w  approval.”  Which 

Will  doubtless  be  very  gratifying  to  the  members 
or  the  commission. 
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Austria,  Vienna :  Uhinann  and  WenUel,  Kamlnerstrame. 

Oapr  Town  :  Gordon  and  OoU’h. 

&vlll  "Se  Wre, 

Hue  de  la  Ban.iue  ;  U,  Em.  Teniuem.SltU,  Boulward  IlauMni^. 
Also  lor  AdvertiaeiiieiiU,  Agenoe  Havas,  8,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

QRMANjl'Sriin  :  Messrs.  A.  Asher  and  Co.,  5.  Unter  den  Linden. 
Leipnir :  F.  A.  Brockhaiu. 

Mulhoiue:  H.  Stuckelberger. 

Glasgow  :  William  Love. 

India,  Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink,  and  Co. 

Bombay  :  Thacker  and  Co.,  Limited. 

Italy  :  U.  Hoepli,  Milan,  and  any  pout  office. 

Livkri'OOL  :  Mrs.  Taylor,  LaiidiiiK  Stotfe. 

AUnchestkr  :  John  Heywood,  U3,  Deana^te.  ,  ,o 

Nkw  Soutg  Walks,  Sydney :  Turner  and  HenderMn.  16  and  18, 
ilunteratreet.  Gordon  and  OoUih,  Oeoree*«treet. 

Qukknslano (SoiTTH).  Brisbane:  Gordon  wd Ootch. 

(Noutii),  Townsville :  T.  WUlmett  and  Oo. 

Rotterdam  :  H.  A.  Kramer  and  Son. 

South  AifSTHALiA,  Adelaide  :  W',  C.  Rijfby.  ^  . 

Unitro  Btatrs,  New  York :  W.  H.  Wiley,  68,  Ewt  1^-atreet. 

Chicaito  ;  H.  V.  Holmes,  S4,  Lakeside  Buildliik. 
Victoria,  Mrlbournr  :  Melville,  Mullen  and  Slade,  261/264  Collins- 
street.  Gordon  and  Ootch,  Uinited,  Queen-street. 

R1 

. . .  _ to  ENOINRRRraO 

:d  either  direct  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  O.  R. 
Johnson,  at  the  Offices  ol  this  Journal,  Nos.  36  and  36,  Bedfc 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.O.,  or  *  »-—•*"  •— 

United  States.^  Mr. 

II)  paper* '^Uion',*  U.‘^(lR"M.!°for“lhLk\onllnary) 
n,  21.  Os.  6d.,  or  if  remitted  to  AgenU,  9  dollars  for 


NOTICE  I  points— at  Wilmington,  St.  Loais,  Detroit,  and 

_  ^  „  .  ..  .  --  '  elsewhere.  From  the  beginning  of  this  great  in- 

The  ^  *•5^”  •'1*  _ ^  I  dustry.  which  alone  has  rendered  long-distance 

PnbTutaer  of  BNOINUBINO.  tolerable  in  America,  Mr.  ^llman  and  ^s 

Owlns  to  tho  rettroment  of  Itr.  Cluurleo  CMlbort,  colleagues  retemed  the  proprietorship  of  the  cars, 
oomxnimlaotloiia  for  tbe  FubUoUns  Dopartment !  looked  after  the  comfort  of  rassengera,  and  coUectra 
■hould  now  bo  ikldroswod  to  Mr.  OL  R.  JOHN  BOH,  |  the  fees  charged  in  excess  of  ordinary  fares.  Within 
PnbliAber  smd  Mnnkser.  I  a  few  years  this  travelling  hotel  business  had  become 

-  - -  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  construction  of  the 

NOTICE  TO  CONTINENTAL  ADVERTISERS.  I  cars,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  manage- 

-  ment  became  necessary.  Hence  the  idea  of  an 

Until  December  31  next.  Advertisements  D-om  tbs  isolated  industrial  city— the  City  of  Pullman.  Most 
Continent  and  French  Colonies  most  be  sent  of  the  scattered  factories  were  retained,  but 
tbrongb  the  Aienoe  Havas,  8,  Place  de  la  Bonrse,  the  centre  of  administration,  production,  and 
Faria,  as  nsnaL  From  January  L  1896,  however,  distribution,  was  Pullman.  The  site  acquired 
these  Advertisements  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  about  1878  was  on  the  prairie,  miles  away 
OfBoes  of  this  JonmaL  addressed  to  tho  Manager  Chicago  or  any  other  place,  except  a  then 

of  tho  Advertisement  Department,  Instead  of.  as  ]  mythical  village  named  Hyde  Park,  the 

at  present,  to  the  Agenoe  Havae  at  Paris.  I  y^gue  boundaries  of  which  were  wide  enough  to 

embrace  the  site  of  Pullman.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  a  handsome  well-built  city  1 
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thin  (foreign)  . 

paiier  edition, 
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r  accredited  Agent 
.jwt  lOtli-street,  New  York. 
Takkealde  Building,  Chieago.  The 


Tiis  IRSTITUTIOH  OF  MECHANICAL  Enoinrebs.— Wednesday  and 
Thursday  eveningn.  October  24  and  25,  at  26,  Great  Oeorge-atreet, 
Weslminscer.  The  choir  will  he  taken  at  half-post  seven  p.m.  on 
b  evening,  by  the  President,  Profeeeor  Alexander  B.  W.Kennedy, 
.D.,  F.R.8.  The  followimg  papers  wiU  be  read  and  dlsousaed, 
foroe  time  permits :  “The  Manufacture  of  Standard  Borewv 
Maohine-mode  Watches,"  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hewitt  ol  Prescot 

(Wednesday).  "  Drilling - -  " 

by  Mr.  Samue'  ' 


10  dollars  lor  thick. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  three  shillings  lor  the  first  four 
lines  or  under,  and  eightpence  lor  each  additional  line.  The  line 
averages  seven  words.  Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  for 
single  advertisements,  otherwise  their  insertion  cannot  lie 
guaranteed.  Terms  for  displayed  ailvertisements  on  the  wrapiwr 
and  on  the  inside  iiages  may  lie  olitaiiicil  on  applicalioii.  Serial 
advertisements  will  be  inserted  wigihll  practicable  regularity,  but 
absolute  regulorily  cannot  be  guaranteed. 


diver  his  inaugural  addrei 
Phtsioal  Sooistt.— Ootober20.  at  6  p.m 
Ohemioal  Sooiel.v,  Burlington  House  " 


Bp.m 
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RECENT  STRIKE  AT  PULLMAN. 
The  unprecedented  strike  troubles  in  the  li^nited 
States  last  summer,  commenced  early  in  May  by  a 
labour  combination  against  the  Pullman  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  and  terminated  only  about  tho  beginning  of 
August,  a  period  of  more  than  three  months  that 
were  made  terrible  by  the  lurid  flames  of  incen¬ 
diarism,  the  excesses  of  an  armed  and  lawless  mob 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Buflferinga  of 
millions  through  loss  of  employment,  paralysis  of 
trade,  and  destruction  of  property.  Originating  by 
differences  of  opinion  between  one  firm  and  ite 
employiis,  the  strike  spread  by  sympathy  and  in¬ 
tensified  by  contagion,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  had  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
proved  equal  to  the  grave  emergency,  the  struggle 
between  capital  and  labour  would  have  become 
universal  throughout  America.  Through  all  this 
troublous  time,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  original 
cause  was  little  more  in  comparison,  than  the  spark 
that  devastates  a  wooded  countryside,  the  name  of 
Pullman  was  badly  conspicuous,  the  outcry  against 
the  tyranny  of  that  American  autocrat  was  unceas¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  revolt  shrunk  into  the  ground 
before  the  rifles  and  bayonets  of  the  troops,  the 
execrations  hurled  against  the  alleged  author  of 
the  strike,  left  Mr.  Pullman  a  marked  man, 
and  to  some  extent,  especially  abroad,  discre¬ 
dited.  Until  now  we  have  heard  but  one  side 
of  the  story— that  of  oppressed  labour ;  hut  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  instituted  by  the  United 
States  Government,  has  elicited  statements  from 
the  other  side,  and  we  are  now  in  a  better  poei- 
tion  to  form  sn  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  made.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  as  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the 
strike  at  Pullman,  discloses  many  facta  of  interest, 
facts  relating  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  America 
last  year,  to  the  earnings  and  expenditure  of  the 
American  workman,  and  to  the  social  conditions 
under  which  labour  exists  in  the  unique  institution 
known  as  Pullman  City. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  glance  very  briefly  at  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  creation  of  this  indus¬ 
trial  town.  Thirty  years  ago  George  M .  Pullman 
built  the  first  sleeping  car  worthy  of  the  name— a 
poor  thing  compared  with  tho  luxurious  coach  of 
to-day,  but  sufficiently  good  to  create  a  general 
demand.  From  1866  untQ  to-day,  the  business  of 
building  sleeping,  dining,  drawing  room,  and  other 
voilures  de  Ittxe,  has  been  on  the  increase,  and  the 
originator  has  by  no  means  maintained  a  monopoly. 
With  the  development  of  railways  and  of  business. 


ilitude  by  the  hanks  of  Lake  Calumet, 
the  focus  being,  of  course,  the  extensive  factory. 
Mr.  Pullman  stated  the  other  day,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commission  :  “  We  decided  to  build,  in 
close  proximity  (to  the  shops,  homes  for  working 
men,  of  such  character  and  surroundings  as  would 
prove  so  attractive  as  to  cause  the  best  class  of 
mechanics  to  seek  that  place  for  employment  in 
preference  to  others.  We  also  desired  to  establish 
the  place  on  such  a  basis  as  would  exclude  all  bane¬ 
ful  influences  (such  as  the  sale  of  intoxicants), 
believing  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  the 
greatest  measure  of  success,  both  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  and  also,  what  was  equally 
important,  or,  perhaps,  of  greater  importance,  in  a 
tendency  towards  continued  elevation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition,  not  only  of  the  working 
people  themselves,  hut  of  their  children  growing  up 
about  them.”  That  the  material  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  carried  out,  can  be  attested  by 

>  'fVk«  i%r0 

to  some  extent  indicated  UJWftuIts.  The  “  we  ”  in 
the  above  quotation  refers  to  the  company  that 
had  grown  out  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  individual  efforts 
some  27  years  ago.  Then  it  had  a  capital  of  200,0001. 
At  present  the  capital  is  about  7^  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  distributed  amongst  4000  shareholders.  Mr. 
Pullman  remains  as  president  of  the  company,  and 
has  the  responsibility  of  guarding  the  enormous  in¬ 
terests  involved,  a  responsibility  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  standing  of  the  company  is  so  good, 
that  its  stock  is  recognised  as  a  legal  investment  for 
trustees.  From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  there  were 
interests  far  more  important  at  stake  than  those  of 
Mr.  Pullman  himself. 

Out  of  the  confused  outcry  against  Mr.  Pullman 
that  continued  through  the  strike,  some  charges 
could  he  formulated.  The  more  important  of  these 
were  (I)  that  employes  were  ground  down  below 
the  level  of  a  living  wage  ;  (2)  that  the  company 
was  making  an  undue  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
workman  ;  (3)  that  excessive  rentals  and  taxes  were 
levied  upon  unfortunate  tenants  ;  (4)  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Pullman  were  compell^  to  purchase  from 
stores  owned  by  the  company,  and  were  charged 
excessive  prices.  In  short,  the  world,waa  ^ven  to 
understand  that  credulous  workman  induced 
to  reside  at  Pullman  soon  found  himself  ensnared 
beyond  disentanglement,  and  subjected  to  tho 
worst  tyranny  of  the  tally  system ;  and  that  tho 
atrike  which  set  the  United  States  on  fire,  was  a 
blow  for  freedom  from  an  intolerable  bondage.  Tho 
evidence  given  by  the  president,  Mr.  G.  M.  Pullman, 
and  the  second  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wickes, 
proves  that  these  allegations  are  false  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  to  assume  that  the  hooks  of 
the  company  had  not  been  manipulated  to  support 
their  evidence. 

Although  the  factory  at  Pullman  is  of  very  large 
producing  capacity,  employing  in  fairly  busy  times 
about  4600  hands,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  tha 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  company’s 
operations,  the  principal  work  having  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  sleeping  and  dining  car 
service,  which  extends  over  a  distance  of  126,000 
miles.  There  are  repair  shops  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  occupying  700  employes  ;  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
with  360  ;  and  at  Ludlow,  Kentucky,  with  16C 
hands.  But  it  is  evident  that  to  keep  busy  460C 
w'orkmen,  even  after  deducting  the  force  employee 
for  the  central  service  (laundry  work),  &c.,  o 
the  running  cars,  the  production  must  be  ver; 


Mr.  Pullman  established  factories  at  several  central  [  extensive.  Only  a  small  part  comparatively  is  tha 
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of  building  cars  for  the  company,  the  greater 
proportion  nf  work  done,  being  rolling  atwk  for 
railway  and  other  companies,  the  orders  for  which 
are  .obtained  by  competitive  tender.  During  the 
fourteen  years  ending  .July  31  last,  there  have  been 
paid  in  wages  at  Pullman,  about  0,500,0001.  sterling, 
and  in  the  same  time,  raw  material  costing  nearly 
15,000,0001.  has  been  worked  up.  No  strike  of  any 
importance  had  taken  place  during  those  fourteen 
years,  so  that  if  the  alleged  rule  of  tyranny  really 
existed,  the  independent  American  workman  must 
be  singularly  long-suffering.  The  material  prosperity 
of  the  employes  throws  some  light  on  this  point. 
Wo  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
comfort  and  comparative  luxury  in  which  the 
workmen  residing  in  Pullman,  live.  The  houses 
are  better  finished,  and  fitted  with  more  comforts 
than  are  the  London  dwellings  of  the  middle 
classes  ;  food  is  excellent  and  cheap  ;  the  order  and 
industry  of  the  workmen's  wives  do  the  rest. 
During  the  year  ending  with  July,  1893,  the 
average  number  of  men  on  the  pay-sheet  was 
4497  ;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  2,760,548  dols., 
averapng  per  man  613.86  dols.,  or  nearly  1231. 
That  is  to  cay,  in  assuming  300  days'  work  in  the 
~ear,  and  ten  hours  work  per  day,  the  average 
ourly  pay  was  about  lOd.  For  a  long  time  prior  to 
that  date,  trade  had  been  good  and  competition  not 
o  keen,  but  a  period  of  disaster  was  about  to  set 
,  which  in  the  end  was  to  shake  wealthy  firms,  and 
sweep  away  many  of  those  not  founded  on  the 
rock.  In  July,  1893,  there  were  2425  Pullman 
employe's  wlro  were  depositors  in  the  city  savings 
b.ank,  the  total  amount  to  their  credit  being  582, .380 
dols.,  or  an  average  of  48/.  each.  Probably  no 
working  community  in  any  country  could  show  a 
better  record  than  this.  'Thus  it  must  be  accepted 
as  proved,  that  for  years  at  Pullman,  work  had 
been  plentiful,  and  wages  good  enough  to  secure 
general  comfort  and  admit  of  economies.  With 
the  financial  crisis  in  the  summer  of  1893,  Pullman 
'r«rad  with  other  manufacturing  establishments, 
it  only  were  orders*very  soai-ce,  but  competi¬ 
tion  forced  prices  down  ruinously.  And  this 
brings  us  to  another  charge  made  against  the 
company.  It  was  alleged  that  the  time  of  trial 
could  have  been  passed  through  with  ease  by  this 
wealthy  corporation,  had  they  consented  to  continue 
building  their  own  oars  for  stock  at  the  established 
piece  rates  ;  but  that  so  far  from  doing  this,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  depression  to  force  down 
the  rate  of  wages  in  order  to  get  such  cars  built 
at  starvation  prices.  This,  the  strongest  charge 
against  the  conmany,  is  met  by  Mr.  Wickes  by 
direct  denial.  The  statement  is  contradicted  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  work  done  at  Pullman  is  for  the 
company's  cars,  and  the  remaining  tenth  is  contract 
work.  'Those  proportions  may  have  hold  good  some¬ 
times  when  no  contracts  were  given  out  and  labour 
was  concentrated  on  the  company's  cars,  the  result 
being  that  there  are  at  present  no  less  than  400  Pull¬ 
man  cars  placed  into  stock,  these  having  been  built 
to  afford  employment  to  the  men,  and  representing 
idle  capital.  But  the  normal  condition  of  matters 
is  that  64  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  are  employed 
on  contract  work,  and  36  per  cent,  on  the  company's 
cars.  With  abundant  or  scarce  contract  work  these 
percentages  would  rise  or  fall.  In  order  to  secure 
occupation  for  the  men,  tenders  at  ruinous  rates  were 
put  in  whenever  competition  was  open  ;  in  all  cases 
quotations  below  shop  cost  (including  no  allowance 
for  establishment  charges,  interest,  &c.)  were  made, 
but  even  then  only  few  contracts  were  obtained. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  discharge  many 
hands ;  by  November  1  scarcely  1100  remained,  and 
to  find  work  for  them  afforded  much  preoccupation 
to  the  directors  of  the  company.  There  was  a 
special  reason  for  not  allowing  these  men  to  go 
adrift.  Between  600  and  600  had  purchased  houses 
— not  in  Pullman  City,  but  in  the  vicinity,  and  their 
discharge  would  have  entailed  the  loss  of  their  par¬ 
tially  paid-for  freeholds.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
evidence  how  many,  constituting  the  balance  of  the 
1100  more  or  less,  were  tenants  of  the  company, 
but  as  at  the  present  time  there  are  466  such 
tenant  employcU,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they,  with 
the  house-owners,  made  up  the  total  which  had  a 
special  claim  on  the  corporation. 

The_  efforts  to  secure  work  for  giving  employment 
to  this  remnant,  resulted  in  obtaining  contracts, 
with  the  follow.ing  results  : 

Profit.  Loss, 

November,  1898,  260  freight 
o*"  .  tOOO 


February,  1894,  100  elevated 

road  cars  .  14,800 

March,  1894  .  37 

„  .  1.-.  044 

April,  1894,  six  passenger  cars  ...  1,759 

Thus  from  August  1,  1893,  to  May  1,  1894,  the  net 
loss  on  contracts  obtained  was  52,000  dols.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  all  the  tenders  (most  of  which  were  ' 
lost  by  underbidding)  were  based  on  prices  below  i 
“  shop  cost,”  and  that  this  cost  was  estimated  on  a 
reduced  scale  for  piece-work,  some  idea  may  be  ob-  r 
tained  as  to  the  losses  of  the  successful  competitors,  i 
The  reduction  in  the  rcale  of  wages  was  decided  1 
upon  after  careful  consideration,  and  presumably  i 
with  the  approval  of  the  workmen,  who  saw  in  it  the  >• 
only  means  of  keeping  their  employment.  During  1 
this  trying  period  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  all  ) 
the  1100  hands  in  full  work,  and  hours  were  there-  ' 
fore  shortened  to  avoid  the  discharge  of  a  number.  » 
In  spite  of  all  these  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  em-  ■ 
ployers  and  employed,  a  crisis  was  reached  on  ' 
May  7  last,  by  which  time  the  number  of  employ/ja  ) 
at  reduced  wages  had  been  increased  to  about  4000.  ' 
Mr.  Pullman  has  given  his  testimony,  corroborated 
by  the  hooka  of  the  company,  that  nearly  all  work 
was  being  executed  at  a  loss.  This  assunince  was  ' 
given  to  a  committee  that  waited  on  the  directors 
on  May  7,  with  the  demand  that  the  rate  of  wages  ‘ 
should  be  restored  to  that  in  force  at  the  beginning  ' 
of  1893,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  ofl'er  that  the 
company’s  books  might  be  examined  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  appears  that  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  men  by  sgitators  from  without,  and 
after  a  second  conference  between  the  directors  and, 
the  committee  on  May  10,  2500  men  quitted 
work,  and  the  decision  of  closing  the  factory  ^ 
was  arrived  at.  The  general  features  of  the  12 
weeks’  strike  or  lock-out  that  followed  the  event¬ 
ful  May  10,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  ofevery  one.  The 
movement  spread  rapidly,  and  was  allowed  to  gather 
strength,  until  a  widespread  and  organised  revolt 
against  law  and  capital  seemed  imminent.  At  last 
organised  force  was  brought  to  bear  against  the 
movement,  which  melted  away  before  it,  with  the 
strange  rapidity  characteristic  of  American  strikes, 
and  order  was  restored  by  the  end  of  .luly.  Public 
opinion  ran  very  high  against  Mr.  Pullman,  who 
stood  film,  however,  and  refused  to  take  any  step, 
least  of  all  in  the  direction  of  arbitration .  His  answer 
to  the  reiterated  demand  for  this  was,  in  eflect, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate  upon  ;  that  the 
rate  of  wages  was  governed  by  the  selling  jirice  of 
the  product ;  and  that  once  this  price  fell  below  the 
net  cost  of  production,  the  manufacturer  kept  his 
works  open  only  out  of  consideration  to  the  men,  and 
in  hopes  of  better  times.  An  answer  indisputable  if 
based  on  fact.  Towards  the  end  of  July  the  following 
notice  was  posted  on  the  gates  of  the  Pullman  shops ; 

“  These  shops  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  number 
of  operatives  taken  on  is  suflicient  to  make  a  work¬ 
ing  force  in  all  departments.”  By  August  24  the 
number  of  hands  received  was  2337,  of  whom  1778 
were  old  employes.  Work  had  been  resumed  before 
that  date,  and  all  is  now  going  on  quietly,  though 
under  reduced  circumstances,  both  as  regards  pro¬ 
duction  and  wages,  and  this  state  of  things  must 
continue  till  commercial  prosperity  once  mure 
smiles.  Undoubtedly  public  opinion  was  roused 
against  the  Pullman  Company  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  great  and  profitable  branch  of  their  busi- 
neaa— that  of  the  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  was 
practically  unaffected  by  the  atrike,  until  the  rail¬ 
way  wrecker  came  upon  the  scene.  But  this  is 
wholly  undeserving  of  consideration,  as  it  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department,  entirely  independent  of  the 
rolling  stock  factory. 

It  now  remains  to  see  how  great  the  sacrifices 
were  which  the  men  were  called  upon  to  make, 
during  the  stress  of  the  depression,  in  order  to  keep 
employed  at  all.  It  may  be  premised  that  in  the 
United  States  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction, 
culminating  last  year,  in  the  eellirg  price  of  rolling 
stock.  This  reduction  varies  from  28  to  18  per 
cent.,  the  general  average  being  14  per  cent.  The 
subjoined  list  of  wages  and  reductions  does  not 
include  all  departments  of  the  Pullman  Works, 
but  has  been  compiled  so  far  as  data  are  afforded  ; 
the  length  of  the  day’s  work  is  10  hours. 


the  report  of  the  tnnTED  STATES  STRIKE 
COMMISSION. 

The  public  have  good  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  last  July  to  Inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
great  strike  inaugurated  by  the  American  Railway 
Union  and  growing  out  of  the  trouble  at  the  Pullman 
oar  shops.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  the  past  that 
the  work  of  legislative  or  other  committees,  where 
questions  affecting  labor  are  involved,  is  generally 
valueless.  Reports  of  such  bodies  nearly  always  con¬ 
tain  a  cheap  bid  for  the  labor  vote.  Instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  dictates  of  their  consciences^  and  advocating 
only  what  is  right,  the  dominant  consideration  with 
the  members  too  frequently  is  to  find  out  what  will 
most  please  the  Ignorant  class  among  the  laborers. 
But  the  United  States  Strike  Commission  It  was 
thought  would  prove  tP  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

'  It  was  felt  that  there  was  at  least  one  man  on  the 
‘  commission  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  make  an 
Impartial  investigation  and  render  an  impartial  re¬ 
port,  namely  the  chief  bf  the  labor  bureau,  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Only  three  weeks  ago  we  took  ocoaslbn 
to  commend  the  views  of  Mr.  Wright  against  compul¬ 
sory  arbitration,  so  clearly  and  strongly  expressed. 
But  the  expectation  has  been  sadly  disappointed. 

An  investigation  of  the  character  of  that  under¬ 
taken  by  the  strike  commission  to  be  worth  anything 
must  be  impartial.  But  the  report  of  this  commislon 
is  anything  but  Impartial.  Almost  every  line  of  it 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  suggest  who  had  written  the  greater  part  of-  it. 
Instead  of  being  judicial  in  tone  the  report  reads  like, 
a  brief  prepared  by  an  advocate  for  one  of  his  clients.  | 
The  commission  does  not  even  confine  Itself  to  tha 
line  of  inquiry  assigned  to  it,  but  goes  out  of  its  wayl 
to  give  expression  to  its  views  on  other  questions  of 
railroad  policy— of  course  taking  the  side  against  the 
railroads.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  mild  critic¬ 
ism  of  the  attitude  of  the  laborers,  but  the  careful 
way  in  which  this  is  done,  and  the  studied  language, 

'  reveal  the  purpose,  which  dominates  the  whole  re¬ 
port,  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  men.  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  will  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
document  and  the  bias  which  runs  through  it.  ‘ 


Discussing  the  responsibility  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  trouble,  the  commisson  sees- a  desire  to 
injure  the  employes  in  every  rule  and  act  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  Referring  to  the  employment  by  the  company 
of  a  physician  and  surgeon  by  the  year  to  attend  in¬ 
jured  employes,  it  says  that  “the  system  U  admir¬ 
ably  conceived  from  a  business  standpoint  lie  secure 
speedy  settlement  of  claims  for  damages  upon  terms  ^ 
offered  by  the  company  and  to  protect  the  company 
I  from  litigation  and  its  results.”  Again,  we  are  told  that  i 
I  "the  conditions  created  at  Pullman  enable  the  man¬ 
agement  at  all  times  to  assert  with  great  vigor  its  as- 
sumed  right  to  fix  wages  and  rents  absolutely,  and  to 
’^repress  that  sort  of  independence  which  leads  talabor 
organizations,  etc.”  No  opportunity  is  lost  by  the 
j  commission  to  make  a  point  against  the  Pullman 
Company.  It  speaks  of  the  "unreduced  charges  paid' 
to  the  company  for  the  use  of  berths,  seatStOtc.,”  andj 
qt  the  fact  that  the  depression  in  business  did  not  in¬ 
volve  anv  chanc'fl  in  the  mileaire  rates  received  under 


fisting  contracts.  The  fact  is  conceded  that  the 
Pullman  shops  were  run  at  aloes,  but  it  was  not  right 
that  the  company  should  assume  only  hall  the  loss 
and  make  the  employes  bear  the  other  half.  The 
proper  proportion  would  have  been  three-quarters  to 
the  company  and«one  quarter  to  the  men,  which 
shows  how  nicely  the  commission  is  able  to  calculate 
and  grade  moral  obligations.  Pains  are  taken  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  assertion  that  the  company  kept  its  oar 
shops  running  at  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  its  men  at 
work;  “to  continue  running  was  for  its  obvious  and 
unfair  advantage  so  long  as  it  could  divide  losses 
equally  with  its  labor;”  “the  commission  thinks  that 
the  evidence  shows  that  it  sought  to  keep  running 
mainly  for  its  own  benefit,”  etc. 

But  what  especially  meetw  with  the  reprobation  of 
the  commission  is  that  the  managers  of  the  various 
roads  should  have  acted  unitedly  in  resisting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  men.  Here  the  writer  is  hardly  able  to 
contain  himself',  litis  questioned  "whether  any  legal 
authority,  statutory  or  otherwise,  can  be  found  to 
justify  some  of  ;the  features”  of  the  General  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association.  The  association  has  no  more, 
standing  in  law,  we  are  told,  than  the  old  trunk  line 
1^1.  It  was  very  clever  to  work  in  a  reference  to 
this  defunct  pool,  But  the  commission  goes  further 
than  this,  and  in  effect  makes  a  declaration  against 
pooling,  saying  that  the  General  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  “is  an -illustration  of  the  persistent  and  shrewdly- 
devised  plans  of  corporations  to  overreach  their  limi¬ 
tations  and  to  nsurp  indirectly  powers  and  rights  not 
contemplated  in  their  charters,  and  not  obtainable 
from  the  people  or  their  legislators.  An  extension 
of  this  association,  as  above  suggested,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  legalization  of  ‘pooling,’  would  result  in  an  ag¬ 
gregation  of  power  and  capital  dangerous  to  the  peo- 
ple  and  their  liberties  as  well  as  to  employes  and  their 
rights.”  Nevertheless,  the  commission  argues  that 
‘the  association  cannot  incorporate,  because  railroad 
charters  do  not  authorize  roads  to  form  corporations 
or  associations,  to  fix  rates  for  services  and  wages,  nor 
to  force  their  acceptance,  nor  to  battle  with  strikers.” 
All  the  same,  the  association  did  battle  with  the 
strikers  at  a  time  when  riot  and  disorder  prevailed 
and  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions  was  threat- 
ened,  and  the  United  States  government  also  battled 
with  them,  and  to-day  every  law-abiding  citizen  feels 
grateful  to  both  the  goverment  and  the  roads  for  the 
firm  stand  taken  on  that  occasion  in  defense  of  the 
country’s  laws. 

Animadverting  on  the  attitude  of  the  railways  to¬ 
wards  the  railway  union,  the  commission  says  “the 
refusal  of  the  General  Managers’  Association  to  reoog- 
slze  and  deal  with  such  a  combination 

of  labor  as  the  American  Railway  Union 
seems  arrogant  and  absurd  when  we  oon- 

sider  its  standing  before  the  law,  its  assump¬ 
tions,  and  ite  past  and  obviously  contemplated  future 
T,?®  report  also  favors  us  with  the  sapient 
reflection  that  ‘some  of  our  courts  are  still  porinir 
over  the  law  reports  of  antiquity  in  order  to  construe 
mnspiracy  out  of  labor  unions,”  and  that  “we  also 
have  employers  who  obstruct  progress  by  perverting 
and  mlsanplying  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
who,  while  insisting  upon  individualism  for  work- 
men,  deinand  that  they  shall  be  let  alone  to  combine 
please,  and  that  society  and  all  its  forces  shall 
resulting  contentions.”  The 
commission  likewise  throws  out  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions— anent  the  present  situation  of  the  Pacific  rall- 
“ot  know  what  else  it  could 
refer  to)—  Whenever  a  nation  or  a  state  finds  itself 
in  such  relation  to  a  railroad  that  iu  investm^ts 
^rein  must  be  either  lost  or  protected  by  ownership, 
would  it  not  be  wise  that  the  road  be  taken  and  the 
experiment  Im  tried  as  an  object  lesson  in  govern¬ 
ment  ownershp.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Mng  of 
the  report  could  not  have  been  delayed  till  after  the 
late  elections,  for  these  have  furnished  an  "obieot 
t^*eed  teaching  the  commission  would  do  well 

accorded  to  employes  for  verj^ 
trivial  doings.  Hero  is  a  specimen:  “Such  dlgnl^d. 
manly  and  conservative  conduct  in  the  midst  oftx- 
citomqst  and  threatened  starvation  is  worthy  of  the 
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highest  type  of  Americaa  citizenship,  ana  wiin  uae 
prudence  In  all  other  directions  will  result  in  due 
time  In  the  lawful  and  orderly  redressot  labor  wrongs. 
To  deny  this  Is  to  forswear  patriotism  and  to  declare 
this  government  and  its  people  a  failure.”  Now  to 
what  great  act  of  heroism  does  the  reader  Imagine 
this  fine  language  applies'?  It  refers  to  the  course  of 
the  Pullman  employes  during  the  progress  of  the 
strike  In  May  and  June  In  placing  details  of  their  own 
men  about  the  company’s  property  ostensibly  to  guard 
it  from  destruction  or  interference  (of  course 
it  is  inconceivable  that  this  was  done  to  prevent 
new  men  from  taking  the  strikers’  places),  and  that 
as  a  consequence  no  extraordinary  protection  was 
bad  at  Pullman  from  the  police  or  military  untl 
July  3. 

The  commission,  as  the  result  of  its  study  and  in  * 
vestlgations,  recommends  that  a  permanent  United 
States  strike  commission  of  three  members  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  By  its  action  and  report  the  commission  fur  - 
nishes  the  strongest  possible  argument  against  the 
creation  of  such  a  tribunal.  The  commission  would 
endow  this  tribunal  with  duties  and  powers  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  recommendation  between  railroads 
and  theiK employes  similar  to  those  vested  in  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  rates,  etc.  The 
new  law  would  also  provide  that,  as  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act,  power  be  given  to  the  United  States 
courts  to  compel  railroads  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the 
commission,  “after  summary  bearing,  unattended  by 
technicalities,  and  that  no  delays  in  obeying  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  oommlsslon  be  allowed  pending  a^ 
Mats.”  Imagine  such  a  body  placed  in  position  to 
regulate  and  control  the  relations  of  the  roads  and 
their  men.  We  are  afraid  that  in 
■would  find  the  last  state  worse  than  the  first.  But  it 
i^  hardly  worth  while  discussing  the 
tlons  of  a  commission  which  hM  shown  that  It  dTOS 
not  possess  the  slightest  qualification  for  the  task 
with  which  it  was  charged.  The  report  takes  w- 
Tasion  to  point  out  that  the  appropriation  applicable 
to  the  inv^tlgatlon  was  $5,000,  which  sum,  we 
told,  proved  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  expenses 
commission.  This  is  about  the  only  gratifying,  !^ 
Connected  with  the  work  of  the  body,  and  y®*  w®J?" 
that  taking  the  report  as  the  measure  of  the  i^ful- 
ness  of  the  commission  the 

vices  dear  even  if  the  expenses  hi^d  been  limi^  to 

- j  tjjg  amount  given.— [Pinanoiiu 
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^  THE  STRIKE  COMMISSIONERS'  RXPORT. ' 

Speaking  of  the  report  of  the  strike  commission,! 
the  Financial  Chronicle  says: 

The  appropriation  applicable  to  the  investigation 
was  f6,000,  which  sum  we  are  told  proved  amply  snflS- 
cient  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  This  is 
about  the  only  gratifying  fact  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  body,  and  yet  we  fear,  that  taking  the  re¬ 
port  as  the  measure  of  the  usefulness  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  the  public  would  think  its  services  dear  even  if 
the  expense  had  been  limited  to  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  amount  given. 

In  much  the  same  tone  dc  all  the  leading  papers 
of  the  country  speak  of  this  humiliating  docu¬ 
ment.  The  language  of  party'  organs  is  tempered 
by  party  exigencies,  but  generally  the  only  voices 
which  have  been  raised  in  '  its  defense  have  been 
the  voices  of  those  papers  which  habitually  cater 
to  the  worst  element  in  the  population— soirie 
country  papers  and  second-class  sheets  in  smaller 
towns— here  and  there  in  the  larger  cities  a 
journal  like  the  Chicago  Times,  which  is  the  oflR- 
cial  organ  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness — these  only 
among  the  press  and  E.  Y.  Debs  and  G.  W.  How¬ 
ard  among  the  people,  are  the  friends  that  the  re¬ 
port  has  found. 


The  Railway  Aoe  last  week  pointhd  oufSOme 
of  the  positive  misstatements  of^ct  with  which 
thereport  abounds.  There  has  meen  no  defense 
made  against  our  charges;  because  no  defense  is 
possible.  The  statements  are  there  in  the  report; 
the  facts  are  theie  in  the  evidence.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  simply  stated  things  which  are  not  true 
and  which  were  shown  before  it  not  to  be  true. 

The  only  plea  entered  in  rebuttal  of  The  Rail¬ 
way  Age's  charges  has  been  that  many  of  the  er¬ 
rors  which  we  pointed  out  are  trivial.  Many  of 
them  are.  They  are  of  little  intrinsic  importance 
and  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  gross  carelessness 
and  utter  neglect  of  accuracy  with  which  the  re¬ 
port  was  compiled.  Some  of  the  errors,  however, 
are  not  trivial ;  but  vital  and  of  supreme  signifi¬ 
cance.  Such  statements  as  that  “The  strife  was 
simply  over  the  handling  of  Pullman  cars,  the 
men  ^ing  ready  to  do  their  duty  otherwise,”  and 
that  “Until  the  railroads  set  the  example  a  general 
union  of  railroad  employes  was  never  attempted” 
— such  statements  as  these  two  alone  suffice  to 
make  the  report  not  only  a  disgrace  to  its  authors 
but  a  humiliation  to  the  country  among  whose 
public  documents  it  has  to  find  a  place. 

For  the  latter  of  these  statements,  the  briefest 
recollection  of  any  great  railway  strike  of  the  last 
twenty  years  shows  it  to  be  false — essentially  false  j 
— in  letter  and  spirit.  Mr.  Wright,  as  UnjJ#d  1 
■  States  commissioner  of  labor,  could  not  but  know  '. 
that  it  was  false.  Why  then  did  Mr.  Wright,  as 

United  States  strike  commissioner,  affix  his  signa->l 
ture  to  a  document  which  contained  the  statement?  | 

,  For  the  other  statement,  if  the  employes  were  I 
“ready  to  do  their  duty  otherwise,”  how  came  it  • 
that  the  mayor  of  Chicago  called  upon  E.  V .  Debs 
for  permission  to  move  that  train  of  dead  stock 
from  the  yards?  Are  dead  steers  carried  in  Pull¬ 
man  cars  or  do  they  travel,  Mr.  Wright,  on  a  Pull¬ 
man  pass?  What  was  all  the  freight  blockade 
about? 

The  strikers  at  Pullman,  sosay  the  commission, 

did  not  engage  in  any  violence  wnhV  July  3  aud 

until  then  “no  extraordinary  protection  was  had 
from  the  police  or  military.  Such  dignified, 
manly  and  conservative  conduct  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  type  of  American  citizenship.”  For  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  the  strikers,  with  no  other  restraint 
but  that  of  some  221  guards,  actually  refrained  i 
from  organizing  a  riot  or  combining  in  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  United  States.  They  did  all  that 
later.  Then  the  police  and  military  both  were 
needed.  But  for  several  weeks  the  strikers  did 
not  burst  into  violent  defiance  of  the  law.  “Such 
dignified,  manly  and  courageous  conduct”—  ! 
Is  it  possible  that  the  members  of  the  United 
States  strike  commission  have  no  higher  ideal  of 
“American  citizenship”  than  that  men  should 
wait  for  several  weeks  before  breaking  into  riot¬ 
ing  and  assaults  and  insurrection  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  such  things  could  be  seriously  said. 
But  they  are  there— printed  in  black  and  white- 
on  page  35  of  the  report. 

It  is  the  spirit  which  underlies  the  whole  pro¬ 
duction  which  makes  it  so  lamentable.  As  the  ■ 
authority  already  quoted  says:  “An  investigation 
of  the  character  of  that  undertaken  by  the  strike 
commission  to  be  worth  anything  must  be  impar¬ 
tial.  But  the  report  of  this  commissihn  is  any¬ 
thing  but  impartial.  Almost  every  liue  of  it ' 
bears  testimonv  to  the  fact.  Instead  of  being  ju- 
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dicial  in  tone  the  report  rett^s  like  a  brief  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  advocate  for  one  of  his  clients.”  And 
not  content  with  confining  its  talent  for  perver¬ 
sion  within  the  proper  province  of  its  inquiry  the 
commission  branches  out  into  all  manner  of  col¬ 
lateral  subjects  in  search  of  opportunities  to  abuse 
railway  companies  and  to  court  the  favor  of  the 
friends  of  lawlessness.  It  makes  excursions  into 
economics  and  shows  itself  puerile  in  its  finance. 
It  wanders  into  law  and  with  sage  impertinence 
unburthens  itself  of  misgivings  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  the  General  Managers’  association.  It 
assumes  the  role  of  critic  of  the  Pullman  library 
and  the  “aesthetic  features"  of  the  town,  and  in 
every  word,^that  it  it  writes  itself  down 
grossly  ignorant  of  all't^  is  best  in  every  mod¬ 
ern  system  for  the  helping  of  the  masses.  It 
strays  into  the  sphere  of  state  socialism  and  medi¬ 
tates  wisely  on  government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads.  There  is  no  field  into  which  it  hesitates  to 
go  for  an  argument  (whether  based  on  facts  or 
not)  to  bolster  up  its  case.  And  this  is  the  honor¬ 
able  board  of  United  States  strike  commissioners! 

We  are  not  always  found  agreeing  in  opinion  | 
with  Mr.  Cleveland;  but  he  .showed  manhood  last  ! 
July.  And  it  must  shame  him  now,  that  this  re- 
port  was  written  by  men  whom  he  appointed.  1 


MORE  CONGER  IN  THE  R^F-ORT  OF  THE 

STR  COMMISSION.  < 

The  more  ther;  ortof  the  strike  commission  is  ^ 
studied  the  more  it  reveals  of  either  ignorance  or  I 
misrepresentation.  Among  that'  surprising  state-  ' 
ments  is  the  following  declarati^T  “The  interstate  f 
commerce  act  and  railroad  commission  legislation  in 
over  thirty  states  are  simply  efforts  of  the  people  to 
free  themselves  from  the  results  of  tHi8(the  railroads’) 
destruction  of  competition  by  combination.” 

This  proposition  is  thoroughly  erroneous  and  mis-  1 
leading.  It  is  incorrect  in  poini<of  fact  and  unwar-  ^ 
ranted  as  a  deduction.  The  dvils  of  railroad  man-  , 
agement  before  legislative  con^l  was  attempted, the  ' 
vicious  and  intolerable  discriminations  which  state 
and  national  statutes  have  soi^bt  to  suppress,  were 
mainly  the  direct  and  natural  consequence,  not  of 
combination  but  of  intense  and  increasing  competi¬ 
tion.  No  instance  can  be  cited. where  the  consolida¬ 
tion  or  association  of  independent  roads— though  de- 
signed  lodestroy  competition  between  them— resulted 
in  discriminating  practices  or  tended  to  that  result.  ' 
Where  actual  competition  existed,  there  abuses  and  | 
Injustice  were  discovered;  where  that  competition  ! 
was  especially  active,  there  .were  the  abuses  most 
notorious  and  the  injustice  most  flagrant.  The  public 
nature  and  overshadowing  inaportance- of  railroad 
(transportation  require  the  Subjection  of  that  business 
jto  government  supervision,  not  because  railroads 
^combine,  or  have  the  power  to  combine,  but  because  I 
I  ftheoonstant  and  complete  dependence  pf  the  pubiip  [ 
upon  their  services  and  because  under  competPo 
tive  conditions  those  services  are  not  ; 
in  fact  impartially  performed.  Legislation  was  de-  ( 
manded  and  secured  as  an  effort  of  the  people  to  free  ! 

I  themselves  from  the  results  of  railroad  competition  • 
not  from  results  of  railroad  combination  | 

I  which  destroyed  that  oompetltion.  i 


Equally  erroneous  is  another  assertion  in  this  report, 
that  legalized  “pooling”  would  be  “dangerous  to  the 
people  and  their  liberties  as  well  as  to  employes  and 
their  rights,”  and  therefore  lead  to  an  Imperative  de- 
ms  .d  for  government  ownership!  This  would  be  an 
alarming  prophecy  if  it  were  not  so  absurd.  How 
oould  the  power  of  railroad  managers  over  their  em- 
^  Pioyes  b3  augmented  by  the  right  of  rival  lines  to 
j  make  enforceable  contracts  with  each  other  for  the  ^ 
.  division  of  competitive  traflflc?  In  what  conceivable 
way  would  this  privilege  tend  to  reduce  wages  or  les- 
-sen  the  demand  for  labor?  On  the  contrary  would  not 
railway  employes  be  beneflted  by  a  system  of  author¬ 
ized  agreements  designed  to  Insure  stability  of  rates 
and  increase  the  net  revenues  of  the  carriers? 

Tld/  transportation  abuses,  for  which  competitive^ 
conditions  are  the  only  excuse,  have  not  only  beeni 
wrongful  and  offensive  to  the  dependent  public,  but 
they  have  in  many  cases  so  diverted  earnings  and  di¬ 
minished  incomes  as  to  compel  oppressive  reductions 
both  in  wages  and  in  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed. 

I  The  great  argument  against  pooling  is  that  it  would 
enable  the  railreads  to  secure  excessive  compensation 
by  overcharging  the  public;  just  how  that  result 
would  aid  them  at  the  same  time  to  cut  wages  and 
I  “bear”  the  labor  market  must  be  known  only  to  the 
j  strike  commission. 

j  Plainly  enough  the  legislative  sanction  to  agree- 
I  ments  between  rival  railways,  by  which  rates  can  be 
.  maintained  and  revenues  protected,  is  the  one  thing 
'  most  likely  to  remove  the  discriminatipns  >vhich  are 
fostered  by  compulsory  competitlon,and  which  are  still 
so  extensive  and  demoralizing  as  to  excite  a  consid¬ 
erable  sentiment  in  favor  of  government  ownership. 
More  than  this,  the  legalizing  of'  such  agreements 
'would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  railway  employes, 
because '  it  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  capable 
'  service  and  justify  its  better  remuneration.  So  far 
qs  the  commission  has  expressed  a  different  view, 
their  utterance  is  to  be  deprecated  as  unsonnd  and,' 
mistaken.  y 
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riot  of  August  1808.  With  him  wore  sentenced  C.  F. 
Bailey,  a  railroad  pollcemao,  A.  L,  Fraser,  foreman  of  the 
Old  Colony  blacksmith  shop,  B.  H.  Bryant,  roadmaster, 
and  John  Bolen,  section  foreman.  Officials  of  the  road  are 
making  ever^ffort  to  secure  the  release  of  the  men.  Vice 
Preeldent>i^  Kendrick  of  the  Old  Colony  system  and 
QeneralJ^nager  E.  U.  Allen  have  petitioned  the  governor 
of  thQ>(ate  to  pardon  the  men  under  sentence. 


PREVENTION  OF  RAILWAY  STRIKES.* 

Jab.  Pbabodt. 

Notwithstanding  that  two  thousand  years  ago  the 
man  of  Nazareth  formulated  the  golden  rule  as  aoom- 
petent  basis  of  social  order,  men  have  since  that  time 
been  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  on  different 
lines.  Not  that  the  proposition  then  advanced  has 
been  seriously  questioned  but,  because  of  the  disin¬ 
clination  of  the  average  human  being  to  accept  it  as 
a  rule  of  action,  it  has  not  been  sufflciently  controll¬ 
ing  to  altogether  prevent  transgression.  This  in  no 
sense  argues  against  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  but 
it  perhaps  affords  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  various 
expedients  which  In  the  past  have  been,  and  in  the 
future  may  be,  adopted  to  secure  In  some  measure  the 
results  that  would  follow  Its  universal  acceptance. 
And  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
continue  these  expedients  Indefiniiely,  or  at  least 
until  the  ushering  in  of  the  millenium,  which  time  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  atmosphere  of  selfishness  in 
which  we  live,  does  not  promise  to  be  soon  realized. 

As  I  understand  It  this  congress  Is  called  for  the 
consideration  of  just  such  an  expedient,  viz:  the  re¬ 
duction  to  a  minimum  of  the  frequently  recurring  dif¬ 
ferences  between  employer  and  employe,  which  in 
the  absence  of  a  peaceable  adjustment  finds  Its  ex¬ 
pression  in  what  in  the  language  of  the  present  is 
called  a  "strike." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  broad  question 
of  "strikes."  That  is  altogether  too  big  a  problem, 
and  may  well  be  left  to  abler  treatment  than  It  would 
be  possible  for  it  to  receive  at  my  bands.  My  effort 
will  therefore  be  confined  to  an  attempt  to  contribute 
something  that  will  tend  to  simplify  the  problem, 
after  a  fashion  suggested  by  an  experience  of  my 
early  school  days.  In  those  days  back  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  when  the  three  “Rs"  were  held  in  higher  es¬ 
teem  than  they  appear  to  be  at  the  present  time  by 
our  sobool  authorities,  we  used  to  have  a  method  of 
simplifying  certain  problems  by  what  was  known  as 
"casting  out  the  9s,  ’  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
lean  in  no  way  contribute  to  tbe  value  of  this  con¬ 
ference  better  than  by  attempting  to  show  how  one 
of  the  factors,  to-wlt:  that  of  railway  transportation, 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  problem.  Nor  is  the 
factor  thus  sought  to  bo  removed  of  minor  import¬ 
ance.  It  embraces  in  round  numbers  900,000  opera¬ 
tives,  (tbe  actual  figures  according  to  tbe  latest  sta¬ 
tistical  report  of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  being  873,602),  and  directly  affects  through  tbe 
medium  of  related  Industries,  fully  as  many  more. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  even  outline  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  railroad  transportation  In  this  country,  which 
having  its  beginnings  in  isolated  and  widely  separ¬ 
ated  roads,  has  through  a  species  of  evolution  at¬ 
tained  unto  a  magnificent  and  comprehensive  system; 
or-  bow  the  railroads  from  being  local  enterprises  of 
limited  infiuence  and  individual  responsibility,  have 
come  to  be  tbe  recognized  vehicles  of  commerce  and 
possessing  in  a  large  sense  a  public  function.  Even 
before  tbe  civil  war  these  individual  roads  because  of 
tbe  complications  arising  from  the  rapid  Increase  of 
railway  mileage,  were  forced,  without  their  seeking 
and  often  against  their  wills,  to  enter  into  joint  ar¬ 
rangements  with  other  lines  for  tbe  exchange  of  fa¬ 
cilities  and  equipment  In  tbe  conduct  of  through 
traffic.  This  through  traffic  idea  did  not,  however, 
take  definite  shape  until  July  15,  1866,  when  a  law 
that  has  been  birapily  designated  “The  Charter  of 
tho  American  milway  System,"  was  enacted  by 
congress.  This  law  provides. 

That  every  railroad  company  in  the  Unitod  States  whose 
road  Is  operated  by  steam,  its  successors  and  assigns,  be 
and  is  hereby  authorised  to  carry  upon  and  over  its  road, 
boats,  bridges  and  ferries,  all  passengers,  troops,  govern¬ 
ment  supplies,  mails,  freight,  and  property,  on  their  way 
from  any  state  to  another  state,  and  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  therefor;  and  to  cottnocl  witJi  roailt  of  other  etatee  no  a» 
form  continuoue  Una  for  the  traneporfation  of  the  eame  to  the 
place  of  datinatfon. 

To  understand  the  Importance  of  this  act  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  railroads  are  creations  of  the  var¬ 
ious  states,  but  that  by  the  constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  congress  alone  is  vested  with  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  states.  So  that  the 
above  act  was  not  only  a  necessary  regulation  to  per¬ 
mit  these  state  created  roads  to  engage  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  but  in  the  act  which  also  provided 
that  congress  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  appeal 
tbe  law,  congress  declared  Its  purpose  to  assume  tbe 
regulation  of  tbe  function  thus  created. 

Nor  is  this  assumption  In  any  sense  unwarranted. 
As  stated  by  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp  in  bis  address 
before  the  railway  commerce  x>ngres8  of  the  World’s 

^*Rcad  before  the  Udugress  on  Arbitration  and  Concilla- 
Uon,  held  In  Chicago,  mv.  18  and  14,  1804. 


Columbian  Auxiliary  held  in  Chicago  last  year. 

Tbe  restricted  jurisdiction  and  other  obvious  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  several  states,  preclude  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  comprehensive  and  efficient  authority  required 
for  the  regulation  of  public  carriers.  Tbe  business  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  become  national  in  its  character  and  there 
fore  the  laws  by  which  its  agencies  are  controll^,  by 
which  its  duties  and  privileges  are  measured,  througn 
which  its  abuses  are  to  be  corrected,  and  under  which  its 
greatest  ad  vantages  may  be  secured,  must  be  uniform  in 
their  operation  and  co-extensive  with  the  interests  to 
which  they  relate.” 

The  inherent  difference  between  transportation  and 
ordinary  Industrial  pursuits  is  not  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  or  if  understood.  Is  ignored.  An  Individual  or 
a  number  of  Individuals  may  construct  and  operate 
works  for  tbe  manufacture  id  sale  of  various  com¬ 
modities  without  let  or  hindrance,  but,  there  Is  no 
natural  right  In  tbe  individual  to  engage  in  railway 
transportation,  for  that  Involves  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  a  prerogative  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  belongs  alone  to  tbe  government. 
The  providing  and  maintenance  of  tbe  highways  of 
travel  is  a  function  of  government  which  Indeed  may 
be  delegated  but  which  cannot  of  right  be  wholly  sur¬ 
rendered.  Tbe  delegation  of  this  authority  carries 
with  It  the  obligation  to  perform  the  necessary  duties 
connected  with  transportation,  and  It  would  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  Insist  that  with  the  obligation  should 
also  go  the  protection  necessary  to  make  Its  perform¬ 
ance  possible. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  passed  In  1887  is  an 
expression  of  this  right  of  regulation.  That  congress 
believes  it  not  only  has  the  right  of  direction  as  to 
tbe  methods  employed  in  the  conduct  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  also  the  authority  to  provide  all  necessary 
means  for  the  uninterrupted  maintenance  of  railway 
service.  Is  still  further  attested  by  the  following  res¬ 
olution  which  was  reported  by  tbe  full  meeting  of  the 
house  committee  on  Interstate  commerce  and  adopted 
by  the  bouse  at  the  time  the  railway  strike  of  last 
summer  was  in  progress: 

Whereas,  The  conslitulion  of  tbe  United  States  gives  to 
tbe  congress  of  the  United  States  alone  tbe  power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  among  the  several  states,  and 

Whereas,  Said  commerce  has  been  and  is  now  Interfered 
with  and  interrupted  without  the  authority  of  congress, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolvnd,  That  the  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  investigate  said  fo- 
terferenoe  and  interruption  and  the  causes  thereof,  and  to 
inquire  ahat  additional  legielation,  if  any,  it  necessary  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  thereof. 

The  noticeable  thing  in  this  resolution  is  the  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  what  additional  legislation,  if  any,  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  interference  with  the  regular  move¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  and  tbe  assumption  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  transportation  and  everybody  engaged  in  tbe 
performance  of  it  is  answerable  to  the  United  States 
authority.  No  argument  Is  needed  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  unimpeded  and  uninterrupted  fiow  of 
commerce  Is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
public.  Tbe  affairs  of  the  several  railways  comprised 
in  the  American  railway  system  are  so  interwoven 
and  interdependent,  that  the  Interference  with  the 
business  of  a  single  road  of  any  magnitude  inevita¬ 
bly  throws  the  entire  system  into  disorder. 

If  tbe  essence  of  crime  consists  In  injury  to  public 
welfare  there  would  seem  to  be  no  need  of  enlarging 
upon  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject.  Laying 
aside  for  tbe  moment  the  question  of  asserted  jus¬ 
tification,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  wherein  a  body  of 
men  can  commit  a  greater  injury  to  public  welfare 
than  by  just  such  interruptions  to  the  movement  of 
commerce  as  take  place  when  a  railroad  strike  is  in- 
augurat  d.  The  stopping  of  a  single  train  by  a  party 
of  bandits  and  tbe  robbery  of  the  passengers  or  ex¬ 
press  Is  deemed  a  crime  worthy  of  being  visited  with 
tbe  swiftest  and  severest  justice;  but  the  stopping  of 
thousands  of  trains  and  tbe  consequent  loss  to  the 
public  of  many  times  the  amount  that  could  by  any 
possibility  be  realized  in  a  train  robbery  is  commonly 
but  slightly  condemned,  often  passed  by  with  seeming 
Indifference  and  sometimes  even  attempted  to  be  ex¬ 
cused.  That  some  additional  legislation  is  needed  to 
render  the  regulation  of  the  general  government  ef¬ 
fective  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public  is 
alo  evident  from  the  recent  decisions  in  connection 
with  railway  affairs. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  in  passing  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  possessed  by  many  In  the  value  of  a  license  system 
under  govermental  direction  as  an  aid  in  overcoming 
the  tendency  of  railway  employes  to  strike.  While 
without  doubt  the  Inauguration  of  such  a  system  would 
in  some  degree  Improve  the  personnel  of  the  men, 
employed, and  thus  In  a  measure  minimize  the  danger; 
it  would  appear  to  be  open  to  two  principal  objections 
first,  in  that  instead  of  being  universal  in  its  scope, 
embracing  every  employe  from  tbe  highest  to  the 
lowest.  It  would  be  limited  In  Its  application;  and 
second,  that  it  would  fail  to  prevent,  so  lar  as  law  can 
prevent,  tbe  engagement  of  men  In  a  strike  if  they 
were  so  disposed.  Such  a  plan  Is  somewhat  relevant 
to  an  attempt  to  cure  a  fever  by  the  application  of 
cooling  lotions;  they  may  be  agreeable,  and  not  with¬ 
out  merit  in  the  way  of  amelioration,  but  as  means  of 
cure  they  are  without  value. 

To  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  history 
of  tbe  past,  that  If  our  railways  are  to  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  uninterrupted  the  movement  of  com¬ 
merce,  some  way  must  be  provided  that  will  prevent 
employee  from  abandoning  the  service  without  warn¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  the  only  way  in  which  the  com¬ 
merce  of  tbe  country,  can  be  exempt  from  obstruction 
is  to  provide  that  those  engaged  In  tbe  conduct  of 
transportation  shall  be  required  under  penalty  to  give 
a  reasonable  notice  of  their  Intention  to  quit,  such 
notice  being  sufflciently  long  to  permit  of  their  places 
being  filled  with  competent  men.  Ckmeurrent  with 
this  regulation  should  go  tbe  correlative  provision, 
securing  employes  against  discharge  except  on 
similar  notice.  The  violation  of  the  law  should  be 
declared  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine,  in 
such  amount  as  while  not  proving  unnecessarily 
burdensome,  would  through  the  medium  of  a  wide 
discretion  given  the  court,  enable  it  to  make  the 


punishment  fit  not  only  the  crime  but  the  individual. 
The  particular  lines  In  which  this  principle  of  reg¬ 
ulation  shall  be  expressed  are  not  essential  so  that 
the  law  is  Impartial  and  effective.  That  it  must  be 
done  by  national  legislation  and  enforced  in  the 
United  States  courts  follows  In  the  nature  of  tbe  case. 
No  other  instrumentality  Is  competent  to  handle  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  understooil  that  in  opposition  to 
such  a  regulation  the  cry  of  “involuntary  servitude” 
will  be  heard  throughout  the  land,  but  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  wherein  such  a  term  applies  to  the 
case.  The  United  States  maritime  laws  provide  that 
a  sailor  may  not  either  quit  his  vessel  or  refuse  to  per¬ 
form  his  required  duty  under  penalty,  not  because  of 
the  danger  of  loss  of  life  (for  the  rule  applies  in,  as 
well  as  out  of  port),  but  for  tbe  reason  that  commerce 
may  not  be  impeded.  But  there  is  no  element  of  in¬ 
voluntary  servitude  in  such  employment,  the  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  the  employment  being  fully  under¬ 
stood  in  advance  of  entering  upon  It.  No  man  is 
'  obliged  to  ship  as  a  sailor,  nor  under  such  regulation 
as  is  suggested  would  any  man  be  compelled  to  engage 
in  the  service  of  transportation.  But  having  taken 
such  service  with  full  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
as  to  duties,  compensation  and  required  notice,  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  tbe  employ¬ 
ment  would  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
involuntary  servitude. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  differentiate  contracts 
with  railway  employes  with  those  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  ? 

In  answer  to  this  very  proper  question,  it  may  be 
said:  ''^Irst,  because  in  its  fundamental  and  essential 
requirement,  such  employes  are  engaged  In  a  public 
rather  than  a  private  service;  and  second,  because  it 
bas  been  demonstrated  that  ordinary  contracts  are  of 
no  avail  for  the  purpose.  A  case  in  point  Is  that  of 
the  employes  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad  during  the  late  strike.  That  company 
had  contracts  with  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct¬ 
ors,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  and  the  Switch¬ 
men’s  Mutual  Aid  Association,  providing  for  a  thirty 
days’  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave  the  service, 
but  notwithstandlug  sucb  contracts,  not  a  few  of  the 
conductors  a  large  majority  of  the  firemen,  train¬ 
men  and  switchmen,  refused  to  perform  their  duty 
when  called  upon. 

In  tbe  consideration  of  this  question,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  except  in  degree,  there  is  no  dlffer- 
erence  in  the  accountability  of  the  railway  employe  to 
the  public,  from  tbe  president  down  to  the  lowest 
laborer.  They  are  all  simply  agents  of  tbe  carrier, 
alike  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties,  so  far  as  those  duties  affect 
the  movement  of  commerce.  The  public  recognize 
tbe  fact  that  in  the  railway  service  as  in  tbe  army  or 
on  ship  board  discipline  is  essential.  They  care  very 
little  by  what  means  discipline  is  promoted,  but  they 
do  insist  it  shall  be  of  such  ebaraoter  as  will  permit 
of  tbe  regular  and  safe  movement  of  trains.  It  is 
probable  that  because  of  the  danger  of  impairing  this 
discipline  that  those  most  familiar  with  railway  af¬ 
fairs  consider  arbitration  as  wholly  inapplicable  to 
railway  troubles.  With  the  exception  that  the  rail¬ 
way  official  may  not  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands, 
railway  management  as  between  those  engaged  there¬ 
in  must  be  as  arbitrary  os  is  that  of  the  army  or 
marine  service.  The  exigencies  of  railway  service 
demand  Instant,  unquestioning  and  exact  obedience. 
The  performance  of  tbe  service  is  of  a  nature  that 
cannot  be  arbitrated.  Trains  must  run.  Freight  and 
passengers  must  be  transported.  A  vessel  may  refuse 
cargo,  but  a  railway  cannot.  So  that  if  unquestion¬ 
ing  obedience  .s  a  necessary  factor  in  tbe  one  case,  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  essential  In  tbe  other.  Ad¬ 
mit  arbitration  as  a  condition  of  train  service  or  any 
other  service  pertaining  to  the  movement  of  freight 
and  passengers,  and  argument  would  take  the  place 
of  orders. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  thus  far  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
railway  corporations  and  but  little  to  those  of  the 
men  employed  by  them.  It  is  not  intended  by  this 
omission  to  convey  tbe  idea  tbai  these  parties  have 
no  rights,  bui  it  is  believed  that  as  far  as  the  question 
under  consideration  Is  concerned,  tbe  public  is  chiefly 
concerned, and  that  with  the  adoption  of  some  such  sy^ 
tern  as  is  suggested  there  is  little  probability  that  M 
between  tbe  corporation  and  its  employes  there  would 
be  need  of  Interference.  And  just  here  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  say  that  at  present  railroad  men  with  few 
exceptions  are  better  paid  than  almost  any  other  olass 
of  artisans  possessing  and  exercising  the  same  degree 
of  intelligence  and  skill.  Nut  that  their  compensa¬ 
tion  is  excessive.  They  earn  all  they  get,  but  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  classes  of  manual  labor  they  have  no 
cause  of  complaint. 

While,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  for¬ 
mulate  any  universal  panacea  for  the  cure  of  the 
strike  disease,  it  is  altogether  possible  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  in  connection  with  those  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  general  public  as  will  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  suen  scenes  as  have  lately  been  witnessed  in 
this  country.  The  right  of  a  man  to  work  or  quit 
working  is  not  questioned,  but  no  man  engaged  in  a 
service  created  by  and  devoted  to  the  public,  bas  any 
right  to  terminate  his  connection  with  the  service  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Interfere  with  its  continued  perform¬ 
ance.  To  briefly  recapitulate.  It  Is  submitted: 

That  the  railway  Is  primarily  a  public  servant  and 
as  such  is  responsible  to  the  |>ubllo  for  the  furnishing 
of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

That  by  reason  of  tbe  demands  of  commerce  tbe  in¬ 
dividual  roads  have,  In  a  large  sense,  ceased  to  be 
separate  entitles,  but  under  tbe  permissive  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  general  government  have  become  united 
In  one  great  system,  and  together  supply  the  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  com¬ 
merce  among  tbe  states. 

That  in  view  of  this  interdependent  relation  and 
because  of  their  participation  in  interstate  commerce, 
control  of  which  is  by  the  constitution  vested  alone 
in  congress,  they  have  subjected  themselves  to  such 
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oy  bis  training  and  association  to  be  particularly  well 
qualified.  And  yet  as  a  result  of  an  inquiry  by  such 
aboard  we  have  a  report  that  reads  more  like  the 
orief  of  counsel  than  of  the  judicial  findings  of  impar¬ 
tial  men. 

The  report  treats  separately  of  the  losses  and  crimes 
incident  to  the  strike;  the  force  used  to  overcome 
it;  the  Pullman  Car  Company;  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Union  as  an  organisation;  the  General  Manag¬ 
ers’  Association;  the  Pullman  strike,  and  lastly  the 
railroad  strike;  the  whole  being  supplemented  with 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  already  refer¬ 
red  to.  So  far  as  the  public  are  advised  concerning 
the  Pullman  strike,  the  report  does  not  appear  to  be 
altogether  fair  to  that  company.  That,  however,  is 
a  question  which  may  well  be  left  to  its  representa¬ 
tives  for  answer,  with  the  simple  remark  that  If  the 
statements  made  are  no  closer  to  the  facts  than  are 
those  in  connection  with  the  General  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  infiuence 
or  lasting  effect. 

If  one  Is  to  judge  by  the  report  the  General  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  is  the  particular  bete  noir  of  the 
commission.  According  to  the  report  it  is  “an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  persistent  and  shrewdly  devised  plans 
of  corporations  to  over  reach  their  limitations,  and  to 
usurp  indirectly  powers  and  rights  not  contemplated 
In  their  charters,  and  not  obtainable  from  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  their  legislators.  An  extension  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  to  Include  other  than  Chicago  lines  and  the 
pf)‘oposed  legalization  of  pooling  (italics  ours)  would 
result  in  an  aggregation  of  power  and  capital  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  people  and  their  liberties  as  well  as  to  the 
employes  and  their  rights."  An  examination  of  the 
authority  under  which  the  commission  was  created 
falls  to  disclose  any  instruction  or  reveal  any  request 
for  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pooling,  in  conn  m- 
tlon  with  which  legislation  is  now  pending  in  con¬ 
gress.  Nor  Is  it  altogether  clear  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  this  statement  is  arrived  at  or  what  it  has 
to  do  with  the  strike. 

One  other  statement  made  by  the  commission  will 
serve  to  further  illustrate  Its  want  of  reliability  as 
well  as  to  verify  the  old  adage  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  away  from  h'me  to  hear  the  news.  It  says, 
“  throughout  the  strike  the  strife  was  simply  over 
handling  Pullman  cars,  the  men  being  ready  to  do 
their  duty  otherwise.  *  *  *  *  It  is  also  apparent 
that  the  readiness  to  strike  sympathetically  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  disturbed  and  apprehensive  condition 
of  railway  employes  resulting  from  wage  reductions  on 
different  lines,  blacklisting,  etc.,  and  from  the  recent 
growth  and  development  of  the  General  Managers’ 
Association,  which  seems  to  them  a  menace.  *  ♦  * 
There  is  no  evidence  before  the  commission  that  the 
officers  of  the  American  Railway  Union  at  any  time 
participated  in  or  advised  intimidation,  violence  or 
destruction  of  property.’’  Those  of  us  who  live  in 
Chicago  and  knew  of  railway  employes  refusing  to 
take  out  trains  on  roads  that  did  not  use  Pullman 
cars,  and  other  employes  who  refused  to  permit  live 
stock  to  be  delivered  at  the  stock  yards  or  its  product 
to  be  hauled  out  of  the  yards,  and  numerous  other  in¬ 
stances  into  which  the  question  of  Pullman  cars  did 
•  not  enter,  cannot  be  blamed  for  our  inability  to  rec- 
J*  onclle  these  statements  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

■  Nor  do  these  statements  altogether  harmonize  with  a 
later  statement  in  the  same  report  whore  referring 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  those  engaged  in  vio¬ 
lence  wore  railway  men,  it  is  stated,  “  the  strikers’ 
experience  and  training  were  to  be  seen  in  the  strik¬ 
ing  and  misplacing  of  switches,  removing  rails,  crip¬ 
pling  of  interlocking  systems,  the  detaching,  side¬ 
tracking,  and  derailing  of  oars  and  engines,  placing  of 
coupling  pins  in  engine  machinery,  blockading  tracks 
with  cars,  and  attempts  to  detach  and  run  in  mall 
oars.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  offenses 
of  this  character  as  well  as  considerable  threatening 
and  intimidation  of  those  taking  strikers’  places,  were 
committed  or  Instigated  by  strikers." 

As  stated  in  the  outset  the  report  is  both  disap¬ 
pointing  and  harmful  and  leads  Inevitably  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  such  a  finding  is  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
mission  than  which  apparently  none  better  could  bo 


In  too  many  cases  the  telegraph  department  has 
3en  left  without  competent  supervision.  It  possesses 
ly  local  traditions  as  to  so-called  practical  metb- 
and  operation,  but  like  the  mechanical  depart- 
int  its  detailed  workings  have  often  been  slighted 
i^lbe  research  that  managers  may  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  in  order  to  devise  some  economical  and  efficient 
service,  generally  from  want  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  involved. 

Less  trouble  is  found  on  telegraph  lines  al¬ 
ready  erected  as  regards  to  poles  themselves,  than 
w^h  some  other  items,  for  whenever  any  are  lost 
tUrough  fire,  lightning  or  wind,  they  are  as  a  rule, 
promptly  replaced,  it  may  be  only  temporarily,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  wires  away  from  the 
ground  for  the  time  being. 

The  brackets  or  cross-arms  may  have  been  put  on 
originally  in  such  shape  that  they  have  to  be  moved 
when  new  wires  have  been  strung  on  the  poles,  or 
from  other  reasons,  with  the  result  of  more  or  less 
damage  to  the  poles.  The  wires  themselves  are  fer¬ 
tile  sources  of  expense  and  loss  of  power.  Besides 
being  too  small  in  the  first  place,  and  meant  for  com¬ 
paratively  short  lines,  they  may  not  bo  in  at  all  good 
condition  for  the  longer  circuits,  the  difficulty  being 
increased  by  the  fact  that  more  or  lees  corrosion  has 
taken  place,  especially  where  exposed  to  the  smoke 
and  gas  from  engines.  In  such  cases  of  extreme 
exposure,  copper  wire  should  he  used.  All  repairs, 

If  not  made  with  copper  wire,  should  bo  of  large  sized 
iron  wire.  This,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  some 
practical  telegraph  superintendents,  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  decrease  the  total  resistance  of  the  line,  even 
though  the  portion  so  replaced  constitutes  but  a  part 
of  the  circuit. 

Many  faults  will  ho  found  to  exist  in  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  wire  ends,  and  with  the  connections 
with  instruments  and  batteries.  Instances  are  known 
where  operators  make  connections  by  merely  booking 
the  wir^  ends  together,  and  have  allowed  binding 
screws  tb  become  so  loose  that  there  was  no  pressure 
upon  tht  wires,  and  every  jar  of  the  building  would 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  break  the  connection.  The 
mere  f«  Jtof  leaving  out  the  under  washer  at  the  bind¬ 
ing  scr  ws  on  a  relay  may  break  a  connection. 

In  ii  lulation  many  faults  exist,  both  In  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  ae  insulators,  their  placing  and  the  degree  of 
cleanl  less  with  which  they  are  kept.  Material  losses 
In  cur  ent  have  been  noted  by  placing  tne  Insulators 
leadlE  :  the  wires  into  a  station  where  the  rain  would 
damp  n  them.  Instead  of  being  under  the  eaves.  The 
ordln  ry  glass  insulator  is  sometimes  placed  upside 
down  forming  a  cup  to  catch  moisture.  Office  wiring 
genei  illy  is  a  fertile  ground  for  trouble  of  this  char¬ 
acter  Much  trouble  may  be  caused  by  foliage  not 
beini  kept  clear  of  the  llnes.or  in  cities  from  the  kite 
strln  :s  of  the  ever  present  small  boy. 

Ini  trumont  and  battery  resistances  should  bo  care¬ 
fully  checked  up.  The  lowest  resistance  relays  and 
soun  ers  possible  should  be  used,  and  all  short  loop 
lines  carrying  instruments  around  various  offices  pro- 
hibl  Bd  on  main  circuits.  Batteries  may  be  left  in 
such  shape,  even  where  some  one  is  supposed  to  look 
aftei  them,  that  a  largo  amount  of  their  efficiency  is 
lost.  There  is  too  often  a  lack  of  proper  tests  to  do- 
tern  ine  the  density  of  the  solution  in  gravity  bat- 
terU  >. 

Gi  jund  wires  are  also  a  fertile  cause  of  trouble,  care 
oftei  being  wanting  to  see  that  the  ground  connection 
is  p<  -feet.  The  ground  wire,  not  being  constantly 
used  may  get  Into  bad  order,  and  in  case  of  needed 
use  V  hen  brakes  occur  on  the  lino,  or  from  failure  to 
act  V  hen  lightning  enters  the  building,  much  delay 
or  dabage  may  ensue.  The  switch  board  containing 
the  ithtnlng  arresters  and  the  ground  wire  connec¬ 
tions  are  too  often  allowed  to  got  full  of  dirt,  causing 
trouble. 

Induction  plays  a  prominent  part  in  telegraph 
troubles,  the  ways  in  which  it  occurs  being  numerous. 
Wires  which  seem  far  enough  from  each  other,  may  by 
the  wind  be  blown  near  enough  to  affect  the  currents, 
or  even  to  make  "crosses.’’  Even  the  wires  that  are 
in  many  cases  run  upon  some  of  the  poles  from  the 


of  a  permanent  commission  that  could  not  fall  to  be 


dominated  more  o 


IS  by  political  considerations. 


have  been  known  to  affect  different  circuits.  The 
wires  of  municipal  lighting  or  trolley  plants,  if  too 
near,  may  often  cause  trouble  from  induction,  or  if 
not  properly  protected  may  “cross”  the  telegraph 
wires,  burning  out  many  instruments. 

,  .  ,,  _ w  lu  Much  can  be  done  as  a  rule  in  the  direction  of  slm- 

.h. 

e  aiienwo  k  j  Instruments  brought  down  to  one  pattern  for  each 

kind,  of  a  cheap  and  simple  form.  'The  advantage  of 


tie  attention  is  given 

is  the  telegraph  department.  Articles  and  discuss¬ 
ions  on  the  use  of  the  wire  as  a  factor  in  train  dis¬ 
patching  are  sometimes  printed,  but  of  the  physical 
vuestions  Involved  and  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  the  telegraph  plant,  but  very  little  ap- 
nears.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  some  space 
may  be  profitably  devoted  to  thU  branch  of  the  «r- 
vice. 


copper  wire  for  through  lines,  with  the  various  im¬ 
portant  multiplex  instruments,  or  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  poles,  will  not  hero  be  considered,  our  pres¬ 
ent  quest  being  with  lines  already  in  operation. 

Good  service  upon  a  telegraph  system  is  the  result 


lineman  should  be  moving  over  his  division  all  th| 
time,  and  when  no  breaks  are  in  sight,  or  replac 
ments  to  be  made,  should  be  visiting  all  the  varloul 
offices  in  turn,  and  examining  the  working  and  coni 
dltlonof  all  the  local  details.  His  function  in  tb^ 
direction  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  traveling  audltoi 
in  station  financial  matters. 

The  great  necessity  in  making  examinations  as  U 
the  telegraph  working,  is  a  proper  set  of  test  Instru-, 
mints.  An  improved  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  with 
proper  plugs,  connections,  and  keys  may  now  be  ob-'| 
tained  at  reasonable  prices,  and  can  be  compactly^ 
mounted  for  carriage  and  use.  With  a  set  of  thisj 
character,  the  working  of  the  plant  may  be  checked' 
in  all  its  features,  and  with  a  thoroughness  from 
which  no  appeal  can  be  made.  The  improvement 
that  can  he  made  in  speed  of  transaction  of  business 
and  saving  in  battery  power  and  expense,  are  often 
very  material  and  much  larger  than  expected  by  the 
management,  or  by  the  local  officers  in  charge  of 
telegraph  matters. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 

The  Burlington  A  Missouri  River  Railroad  will  probably 
put  chair  oars  and  tourist  oars  on  that  line  between  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Billings,  Mont.,  at  an  early  date. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  have  the  general  offices  of  the 
various  railroads  entering  Memphis,  Tenn.,  removed  from 
their  present  location  and  centered  in  one  building. 

To  avoid  a  track  elevation  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  i 
ooanoll  of  Joliet,  lU.,  the  railroads  entering  that  city,  will  j 
it  is  said,  move  their  tracks  out  of  town  and  will  hereaftei 
run  trains  around  that  place. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  o. 
Locomotive  Firemen,  is  looking  for  a  location  for  the 
national  headquarters  of  that  organization,  now  at  Tern 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  it  is  thought  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  bi 
selected. 

The  large  cotton  wharf  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  together  with  about  88,000  bales  ol 
cotton  and  some  40  or  SO  freight  cars,  was  destroyed  b.v  fin 
November  18.  The  wharf  was  800  feet  long,  and  the  entln 
loss  is  $500,000. 

A  party  said  to  consist  of  500  families  of  the  Pullmai 
strikers  will,  it  is  said,  esUblish  a  singie-tax  colony  neai 
Blakeley,  Baldwin  county,  Alabama,  where  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  3,000  acres  of  land.  The  location  selected  is  about 
10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Salem  G.  Worden,  an  A.  R.U.  man  on  trial  at  Woodland, 
Cal.,  charged  with  having  wrecked  a  Southern  Pacific 
train  during  the  strike  in  July  last,  causing  the  death  o 
the  engineer  and  four  U.  S.  soldiers,  has  been  convicted  o 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  other  accused  trail 
wreckers  will  be  promptly  tried. 

The  case  of  the  commonwealth  against  the  Louisville  i 
Nashville  Railroad  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  Chess 
peake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  was  called  in  the  court  of  ap 
peals  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday.  The  railroad  asket 
a  continuance  till  January,  which,  though  bitterly  opposec 
by  attorneys  for  the  commonwealth,  was  granted  by  th 
court. 

An  echo  of  the  strike  comes  in  a  decision  from  the  oir 
cult  court  of  appeals,  sitting  at  Cincinnati.  The  case  1 
that  of  James  Lennon,  a  L*ko  Shore  engineer,  who  wa 
arrested  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  haul  Aon  Arbo 
freight.  His  case  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  on  • 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  releasi 
him  on  the  ground  that  the  arrest  and-knprlaonment  wa 
illegal.  The  cours  affirms  the  decision  of  the  lower  tri 
bunal  and  held  thot  Lennon  was  lawfully  imprisoned. 

The  United  Labor  League  of  Philadelphia  held  a  meet 
Ing  last  Sunday  at  which  the  letter  of  Attorney  Genera 
Olney  to  Judge  Dallas  on  relation  of  the  PhUadeiphla  • 
Reading  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  TraW 

men  was  thesubject  of  much  discussion.  Some  membed 
of  the  organization  advocated  the  Invoking  of  the  assisj 
anoe  of  all  labor  organizations  in  the  sUte  in  InstltutlngJ 

boycott  against  the  Reading  Company.  It  was  finally  d^ 

cided  to  wait  for  Judge  Dallas’  decision  before  taking  fui| 
ther  action  in  the  matter. 

In  Chill  the  ministry  of  public  works  has  approved  a  n 
olutlon  of  the  state  raUways  council  to  allow  private  p« 
sons  to  run  their  own  freight  oars  on  the  stote  lines.  It 
railroads,  says  “LaEstrolla”,  will  load,  clean,  and  oil  tl 
oars.  Owners  of  cars  having  sidings  into  their  propertl* 
will  not  be  required  to  convoy  their  freight  to  a  statiot 
They  will  be  entiUed  to  a  reduction  of  88  per  cent  on  tarii 
rates;  but  they  wlU  bo  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  sldingi 
and  tbe  cars  will  have  to  be  buUt  according  to  plans  to  b 
furnished  by  the  railways.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  ihl 
plan  the  evorlsstlng  clamor  for  oars  by  agrioulturisU  an 
others  will  ooaso.  ^ 

Superintendent  John  C.  Sanborn  of  the  Old  Colony  dlv 
Sion  of  the  Now  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  Railroa 
was  sentenoed  to  serve  four  montbGi  in  the  House  of  Corh 
tlon  of  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  for  Inoltlng  the  Ablngt 


federal  retriilatlMW  t6  is  necessary  to  secure  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  movemen  of  such  commerce. 

That  all  employife,  from  the  higrhest  to  the  lowest, 
are  alike  responalblo  to  the  public  for  the  main- 
'en^°*  o*  suc^ervice  as  is  necessary  to  secure  this 


That  the  as  enacted  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  commerce  in  that  it  fails  to  define  as  I 
leBal  du^^hat  which  In  the  nature  of  the  case  is  e* 
seatlal  taits  proper  conduct. 

Tha^e  law  should  require  as  a  condition  prece- 
^employment  the  execution  of  a  contract  pro- 
y.xA  "^equate  notice  on  the  part  of  either  party 
jV  intention  to  terminate  theeame,  making*  the  en- 
ga^ement  in  interstate  commerce  without  such  con¬ 
tract  or  its  violation  when  made,  punishable  as  a  mis-' 
dfltoeanor  with  suitable  ^nalties. 


the  report  of  the  strike  commission. 

.  i  Issue  to  the  “Conclusions  and  ^ 

Space  is  Riven  the  United  States  • 

Becommenda  ions  oUh  P 

Strike  Commission,  whlcn  na  guracy  of  the 

tke  ™ren,  «  0.  the 

one  or  the  value  of  u  nossesses  a  wide- 
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dining  oar  ie  a  boon  to  the  hungry  traveler,  es-^^ 
fpMaily  if  he  has  a  dollar  to  spare,  and  plenty  of  time  | 
for  a  good,  square  meal.  There  are  few  pleasanter  <  . 
^  hoars  in  life  than  those  spent  at  the  table  of  the  trav-  I 
eling  hotel,  flying  through  the  soenery  that  makes  I 
every  mile  attractive  on  some  of  our  great  railways. 
But  there  are  journeys  and  conditions  of  mind,  body  | 
and  pocket  in  which  an  elabofate  dinner  is  not  de¬ 
sired,  and  therein  comes  the  advantage  of  the  resta’'- 


The  accompanying  illustration  and  deeoription  of 
this  oar  are  taken  from  the  November  issue  of  the 
:  Station  Agent. 

The  oar  is  70  feet  in  length  and  has  a  lunch  counter 
61  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  width  on  top.  There  are 
two  shelves  one  foot  wide  back  of  the  counter,  eztend- 
4  ing  to  the  same  length,  upon  whi^  are  carried  the(.4 


1  be  flooded  out  by  the  u 


rant  plan  which  some  roads  have  adopted,  wherehv  every  nook  and  corner  o 
you  “pay  for  what  yon  eat.”  Oarrying  this  idea  still  /of  hose  and  water, 
farther,  general  passenger  agent  Lee  of  the  Ldhigh  I  Fine  coffee,  tea  and  hot  water  urns  are  furnished 
Valley  road  planned  a  lunch  oar  which  did  such  good  1  with  steam  by  pipe  connection  fiCom  the  engine,  and 
service  and  won  so  much  commendation  last  summer  Uhese  beverages  are  prepared  as  easily,  expeditiously 
on  excursion  travel  that  it  is  likely  that  the  idea  will  l  and  economically  as  in  the  best  restaurants  or  hotels, 
be  extended  to  other  departments  of  the  train  service.  !  Every  convenience  ofi^applianoes  for  good  and  quick 

Omeral  passenger  agent  Lee  writes  us  in  regard  to  j  service  is  used.  The4)ill  of  faro  that  has  been  found 

the  idea  of  the  oar;  'to  give  the  lipost  general  satisfaction  is  as  follows: 

“The  adoption  of  this  lunch  oar  on  our  road  came  ^  ^  sandwiches. 

-  - — .  ~  jjggf  ^  H»m. 

from  onr  desire  to  give  onr  excursionists  better  faoili-  Chicken.  Tongue, 

ties  and  the  thought  that  possibly  such  an  arrange-  ,  f 

ment  would  be  appreciated  by  families,  as  it  would 
enable  them  to  do  away  with  the  lunch  basket,  which 
is  always  a  nuisance  when  one  has  children,  wraps  and 
umbrellas  to  carry  along  for  a  day’s  outing.  New 
Yorkers  as  a  rule,  when  they  decide  to  go  upon  a 
day’s  excursion,  do  it  quickly,  and  there  is  hardly 
time  to  devote  to  getting  a  lunch  basket,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  an  immense  amount  of  care  is  taken  off  a  person’s 
mind  by  the  realization  that  they  can  get  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it  at  a  reasonable  price  on  the 
excursion  train.  The  oar  was  heartily  approved  and 
patronized  by  the  excnrsipnists  and  was  a  source  ,of 
profit  to  the  dining  oar  department.  The  oar  will  be 
put  in  operation  again  during  the  excursion  season 
of  1896  and  it  is  expected  will  meet  with  continued 


Rico  pudding. 

Q,  Crackers  and  clieeso. 

.Assorted  cakes. 

Tea.  Milk. 

LHotorIced.] 

No  one  article  of  food  costs  more  than  ten  cents; 
tea  and  coffee  are  served  with  cream  at  this  price. 
Every  feature  of  the  service  is  in  good  excellent  taste, 
and  the  oar  has  won  especial  favor  with  the  ladies. 

The  space  of  two  feet  in  the  clear  behind  the  counter 
gives  ample  room  for  four  men  apt  in  their  work,  to 
jwait  promptly  and  politely  upon  as  many  as  seventy 
Ipassengers  at  one  time.  The  space  for  the  use  of 
guests  is  8  feet  in  width,  and  from  three  to  five  hun 
dred  persons  have  been  satisfactorily  served  upon  a 


supplies  which 
have  been  piu- 
pared  for  aurvtce. 
Under  the  counter 
are  two  large  lock¬ 
ers  conveniently 
arranged  for  the  ' 
compact  storage 
of  supplies  and 
with  a  compart-  f 
ment  for  ice  and 
the  icing  of  liquid 
refreshments.  For 
the  washing  o  f 
dishes  two  good 
sized  sinks  are 
conveniently  1  o  - 
cated,  but  not 
within  view  of  the 
guests.  The  floor¬ 
ing  of  the  oar  is 
prov ided  with 
strips  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent 
guests  from  slip- 
'  ping  but  yet  with¬ 
out  any  discom¬ 
fort  to  the  feet. 

In  the  event  of 
the  upsetting  of  a  i 
tumbler  of  water  . 
*  or  cup  of  coffee, 
or  the  dropping  i 
js,^f  a  piece  of  meat, 
'this  obviates  the 
necessity  o*  tread¬ 
ing  or  standing 
in  any  grease  or  ' 


(lining  oar  is  a  boon  to  the  hungry  traveler,  e»-  . 
'phoially  if  he  has  a  dollar  to  spare,  and  plenty  of  time  ; 
for  a  good,  square  meal.  There  are  few  pleasanter 
hoars  in  life  than  those  spent  at  the  table  of  the  trav¬ 
eling  hotel,  flying  through  the  scenery  that  makes 
every  mile  attractive  on  some  of  our  great  railways. 
But  there  are  journeys  and  conditions  of  mind,  body 
and  pocket  in  which  an  elaborate  dinner  is  not  de¬ 
sired,  and  therein  comes  the  advantage  of  the  testa’’-  . 
rant  plan  which  some  roads  have  adopted,  whereby 
you  “pay  for  what  you  eat.”  Carrying  this  idea  still 
farther,  general  passenger  agent  Lee  of  the  Lehij 
Valley  road  planned  a  lunch  oat  which  did  such  go( 


The  accompanying  illustration  and  description  of 
this  oar  are  taken  from  the  November  issue  of  the 
Station  Agent. 

The  oar  is  70  feet  in  length  and  has  a  lunch  counter 
64  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  width  on  top.  There  are 
two  shelves  one  foot  wide  back  of  the  counter,  extend- 
1  ing  to  the  same  length,  upon  which  are  carried  the.’ 


supplies  which 
have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  service. 
Under  the  counter 
are  two  large  look¬ 
ers  conveniently 
arranged  for  the 
compact  storage 
of  supplies  and 
with  a  compart¬ 
ment  for  ice  and 
the  icing  of  liquid 
refreshments.  For 


'^7-- 

shown  by  the  test  lenses  under  it,  agrees,  a^/fn  this 
case,  with  the  measurements  made  with  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prescribe./^ four  years 
the  astigmatism  increased  from  1  D.  ttr  2.75  and  3  D., 
or  was  it  all  there  in  the  beginning  and  has  it  become 
manifest  on  the  installment  plan?  This  patient  was 
not  especially  studious  and  did  not  use  his  eyes  more 
than  the  average  boy  at  his  age. 

Case  2,  the  young  girl,  was  a  pupil  in  the  Chicago 
High  School  when  I  first  examined  her.  She  was 
then  14  years  old,  but  small  for  her  age.  I  did  not 
notice  at  this  time  that  her  eyes  w'ere  unusually  small. 
At  the  last  examination  she  was  17  years  old  and 
about  as  large  as  the  average  girl  at  14.  Her  e3'eB 
are  abnormally  small  in  proportion  to  her  size.  She 
was  bright  intellectually.  Said  she  had  been  study¬ 
ing  hard  and  hoped  to  finish  at  high  school  that  year. 
In  the  three  years  between  the  first  and  last  exam¬ 
inations,  there  w  as  an  apparent  increase  of  the  astig¬ 
matism  from  1.25  to  3.50  D.  I  say  apparent,  though  I 
believe  it  was  a  real  increase. 

In  the  young  man’s  case  the  time  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  last  examination  was  a  little  over 
nine  years.  The  apparent  increase  of  the  astigma¬ 
tism  was  right  eye  from  3.  to  4.50  D.  Left  eye  2.50  to 
4.50  D.  The  first  examination  in  each  of  the  Cases  1 
and  2,  was  at  the  age  of  most  rapid  development — 
at  the  age  when  the  boy  and  girl  are  changing  into 
the  man  and  woman.  Both  had  very  imperfect  eyes, 
and  both  were  engaged  in  work  requiring  long  hours 
at  close  work.  These  are  ti  '  conditions  most  favor¬ 
able,  it  seems  to  me,  for  bringing  about  the  change 
the  clinical  histories  of  these  patients  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate. 

Among  several  important  questions  these  cases 
suggest,  the  most  important  to  my  mind  is.  What 
effect,  if  any,  had  the  wearing  of  glasses  upon  the 
increase  of  the  trouble?  It  has  been  claimed  or 
suggested  by  some  one  that  correcting  high  degrees 
of  hypermetroitin  in  wJiiWwiiwwsi.iiHAiuig  persons  may 
arre8t^b#i^fowth  or  development^^nNw  eyes.  If 
any  truth  in  this  suggestion,  is  it  n^,a  mis- 
^  !ke  to  adjust  lenses  to  such  imperfect  eyes?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  proscribe  books  and  close  work  and 
advise  an  active  out-of-door  pursuit? 


REPORT  ON  CAR  SANITATION. 

BY  GRANVILLE  P.  CONN,  M.D. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Presented  to  the  American  Public  Health  AsHOCiatioii  bv  the  Committee 
on  Car  banltaclou,  at  the  Twenty-aecond  Annual  Meeting,  held 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept.  25-28,  IHW. 

A  report  upon  this  subject  must  include  several 
topics;  for  in  order  to  bring  before  the  public  a  full 
realization  of  its  importance,  we  must  consider  the 
construction,  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
coaches,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  car  cleaning  now 
in  use  by  the  management  of  most  roads. 

This  last  is  most  essential,  as  it  is  the  first  princi¬ 
ple  of  sanitation,  without  which  nothing  like  a 
healthy  standard  can  be  assumed. 

The  problem  of  car  sanitation  is  one  of  complex 
character  and  involves  so  many  mechanical  ques¬ 
tions,  that  one  can  hardly  be  expected  to  bring  out 
the  whole  of  the  subject  in  a  single  paper.  I  have 
endeavored  to  get  the  opinions  on  this  subject  from 
other  members  of  the  committee,  but  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so,  as  for  various  reasons  the  dif- 


ferent  members  have  gged  to  be  excused,  therefore 
I  have  selected  from  t.  j  opinions  of  sanitarians  and 
practical  mechanics,  s  ich  quotations  as  seemed  to 
have  a  concise,  practical  and  unbiased  bearing  upon 
the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  sanitation  of 
passenger  coaches. 

In  the  design  of  a  car  for  the  transportation  of 
people  it  is  important  that  it  be  constructed  with  a 
view  to  stability,  safety  and  endurance.  It  must  be 
constructed  with  a  strength  equal  to  the  strain  which 
is  expected  of  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  safe  tt)  pas¬ 
senger  and  employe.  This  is  important,  for  without 
strength  and  capacity  for  endurance  it  would  be  a 
veritable  trap  to  every  one  having  anything  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  virtually  and  for  the  time  being  a  house 
on  wheels,  in  which  the  varying  number  of  people 
are  expected  to  make  their  homes  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  distance  which  they 
may  be  expected  to  travel.  Therefore,  like  a  house, 
it  should  be  constructed  upon  sanitary  principles,  in 
which  ventilation,  heating  and  such  conditions  as 
will  allow  it  to  be  kept  clean  are  paramount  factors 
in  every  case.  Unless  these  sanitary  principles  can 
be  carried  out,  and  made  permanent,  then  this  house 
on  wheels  becomes  unwholesome  and  unhealthy,  and 
the  conditions  become  favorable  to  disease,  or  of  dis¬ 
seminating  it,  should  a  contagious  or  infectious  mal¬ 
ady  find  a  place  within  its  walls.  Theoretically 
speaking,  a  room  or  a  car  into  which  a  large  number 
of  people  are  to  assemble  should  have  left  out  of  its 
construction  everything  that  is  calculated  to  foster 
or  develop  disease  germs,  therefore,  the  plainer  it  can 
be  made,  the  less  upholstery,  carpets  and  curtains 
that  are  placed  within,  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
calculated  for  health.  Practically,  however,  the  pub¬ 
lic  demand  something  more  than  plain  walls  and 
plain  seats,  and  forget  the  conditions  necessary  for 
sanitation  in  their  desire  for  luxury.  This  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance,  but  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problem  as  it  exists.  Probably  cars  could 
be  constructed  with  much  less  expense  on  leaving  out 
much  of  the  draperies,  etc.,  that  are  now  considered 
necessary ;  but  as  the  public  demand  the  luxurious 
apartments  which  we  find  in  all  well-appointed  cars 
to-day,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  the  different 
classes  of  coaches  just  as  they  now  exist  on  most  of 
our  long  lines  of  travel. 

Referring  to  ventilation,  it  is  now  twenty  years 
since  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts 
instituted  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  pas¬ 
senger  coaches.  They  found  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ordinary  coach  contained  from  one  to  six  times 
as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  other  public  assembly 
rooms,  such  as  churches,  theaters  and  public  halls. 
The  same  year,  1874,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Master  Me¬ 
chanics’  Association,  the  Master  Mechanic  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  and  also  of  the  Old  Colony  Rail¬ 
road,  made  a  report  on  that  subject.  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  Association,  and  considerable  discussion 
followed.  Some  improvements  came  from  this  ac¬ 
tion,  but  since  that  period  the  progress  of  ventilation 
in  cars  has  not  been  rapid,  in  fact  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  any  improvements  have  been  made.  Re¬ 
cently,  State  legislation  has  placed  the  obligation 
upon  the  management  to  use  steam  heat,  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  further  improvements  in  ventilation 
has  become  api)arent  to  every  one.  In  ordinary 
weather  during  the  winter  the  problem  of  how  to  heat 
the  car  with  steam  and  not  have  it  too  warm,  is  far 
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inoro  difficult  in  solution  than 'it  is  to  prevent  it  from' 
liecoming  too  cold.  These  difficulties  are  largely  due 
ro  tlie  fact  that  the  men  who  have  charge  of  this 
work  are  incompetent  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the 
inventor  of  steam  heat.  They  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
ception  of  what  constitutes  good  atmosphere  in  a 
coach,  and  they  care  but  little  about  their  work  ex- 
cept  that  the  time  goes  on  and  they  draw  their  pay. 
1  hey  have  no  instructor  beyond  the  mechanic  who 
simply  allows  them  how  to  turn  the  valves  which 
admit  the  heat  and  to  shut  it  off,  and  the  whole 
problem,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  how  to 
keep  heat  enough  in  the  car  to  keep  it  warm.  The 
changing  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  car  is  of  but  lit¬ 
tle  moment  to  them;  they  are  constantly  going  in 
and  out  of  the  car  at  every  station,  and  perhaps 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  noting  the  atmospheric 
condition  that  obtains  throughout  the  train. 

Another  fact  in  car  sanitation,  and  to  me,  per- 
haps,  the  principal  one,  as  it  involves  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sanitation,  is  absolute  cleanliness.  This 
may  be  impossible  in  coaches,  yet  a  near  approach 
to  it  need  not  be  considered  impracticable. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  principle  in  sanitation, 
whether  it  be  of  cars  or  houses,  and  seems  like  a 
very  simple  matter.  But  when  we  consider  that  it 
involves  in  its  principles,  cleanliness  of  atmosphere 
as  well  as  material,  then  the  problem  becomes  greater, 
for  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  car  clean,  as 
well  as  its  floor  and  ceilings,  you  have  arrived  at 
what  may  be  called  true  sanitation.  The  problem 
of  keeping  a  car  clean  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  very  many  good  people  allow  themselves 
and  their  children  when  riding  upon  the  trains,  to 
become  slovenly  in  their  actions,  throwing  things 
upon  the  floor  of  the  car  that  never  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  house.  Why  is  it 
that  people  are  so  forgetful  of  good  sense  and  good 
manners  when  riding  upon  trains  is  past  comprehen¬ 
sion  ;  yet.  we  see  it  every  day,  and  the  coaches  be¬ 
come  excessively  filthy  from  that  cause  alone.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  break  up  such  habits,  yet,  if  the 
trainmen  formed  habits  of  cleanliness  in  regard  to 
the  coaches  which  are  under  their  care,  it  would  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  passengers.  In  the 
Pullman  and  Wagner  coaches,  where  porters  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  wait  upon  passengers  and  keep  the  car 
clean,  when  the  occupants  so  far  forget  themselves 
as  to  cover  the  floor  or  carpet  with  the  refuse  of 
orange,  banana  or  apples,  nutshells  and  other  things 
which  render  a  car  unwholesome  or  unclean,  and  the 
porter  goes  around  with  his  dust-pan  and  brush 
cleaning  it  up;  it  does  not  take  a  great  many  miles 
of  travel  for  such  people  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  to  discontinue  them.  The  same  might  be 
true  of  the  ordinary  coaches  if  the  brakeman  or  per¬ 
son  in  charge  should  perform  the  same  acts,  for  peo¬ 
ple  naturally  would  become  ashamed  of  throwing 
things  upon  the  floor  for  another  person  to  clean  up 
in  order  to  render  the  apartment  comfortable. 

kittle  need  be  said  in  regard  to  heating  of  cars,  as 
that  has  become  a  question  of  legal  importance. 
The  accidents  by  fire  became  so  numerous  that  the 


different  State  Legislatures  took  it  in  hand,  passed 
laws  doing  away  with  the  ordinary  stove,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  steam  heat.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
concert  of  action  with  different  roads  in  the  use  of 
steam  heat,  as  each  road  experimented  for  itself,  the 
conseiiuence  being  there  are  many  different  methods 


of  transmitting  steam  through  the  cars.  Which  of 
these  is  the  best  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  uniform  method  will  be  adopted 
by  which  all  roads  will  be  able  to  effect  interchange 
of  cars,  and  that  the  instructions  which  should  be 
received  upon  that  particular  subject,  shall  be  so 
uniform  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  experienced 
in  keeping  cars  properly  warm  and  ventilated. 

To  digress  a  moment,  I  would  add  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  open  schools  of  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  air-brake,  and  I  am  told  that  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  trainmen  after  attending  these  schools 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  they  knew  of 
the  practical  application  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
merely  an  automatic  machine.  Now  this  instruction 
is  secured  by  fitting  up  a  car  with  all  the  mechanism 
of  the  automatic  brake,  and  having  a  thorough  me¬ 
chanic  for  a  teacher,  and  why  not  combine  with  that 
the  teaching  of  car  sanitation,  to  the  extent  that  the 
trainmen  may  fully  understand  how  to  use  such  de¬ 
vices  as  are  now  found  on  most  passenger  coaches? 

In  regard  to  the  different  systems  of  ventilation, 
several  experimenters  and  inventors  have  gotten  up 
systems  of  their  own,  had  them  patented  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  put  them  on  the  market.  Some  of  them 
are  very  complex  and  all  of  them  require  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  else  they  can  not  be  made 
useful.  All  of  them  involve  extra  expense  in  the 
construction  of  a  car. 

The  question  of  how  to  ventilate  a  car  is  one  which 
the  mechanic  and  sanitarian  must  bring  out  together. 
It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
invent  any  system  that  will  change  the  air  of  a  car 
while  in  motion  and  at  the  same  time  be  effective 
while  it  is  standing  still.  With  electrical  power  it 
may  be  possible  to  place  fans  in  a  car,  the  same  as 
you  do  in  a  house,  that  will  be  effective  when  the  car 
is  standing  still,  but  when  the  car  is  moving  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  outside  is  so 
great  that  considerable  change  w'ill  take  place  inside 
the  car.  Then  again  this  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  BO  different  when  the  car  is  moving  slowly,  than 
it  is  if  the  car  is  moving  rapidly,  that  it  brings  up 
another  point  in  the  problem  of  ventilation  to  be 
solved  by  the  practical  mechanic. 

Before  the  use  of  the  power  brake,  the  duties  of 
the  trainmen  were  almost  constant  and  imperative, 
but^  with  the  advent  of  the  automatic  brake  his 
duties  were  made  much  lighter  and  less  exacting. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  introduction  of  the  various 
improvements  that  have  been  or  may  be  instituted, 
a  higher  order  of  intelligence  may  be  required  than 
was  necessary  to  assist  in  stopping  or  starting  a 
train,  yet  that  does  not  prevent  the  average  trainman 
from  doing  good  work,  providing  he  has  proper  in¬ 
struction. 

The  Railroad  Car  Journal  publishes  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Master  Carbuilders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  from  which  I  quote  at  length  : 

In  all  modern  systems  of  ventilation,  sanitary  engineers 
endeavor  to  have  a  plenum  instead  of  a  vacuum,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  slight  excess  pressure  inside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  instead  of  a  slight  vacuum.  With  a  plenum  there  can 
never  be  any  cold  drafts  or  admission  of  dust,  smoke  or  cin¬ 
ders,  for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  would  always  be  driv¬ 
ing  the  air  outward  through  every  crack  and  opening.  With 
vacuum  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  dust,  smoke  and  cold 
i"  every  crack.  It  is  very  desir¬ 
able  that  the  windows  of  passenger  cars  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  locked  fast  in  winter  time,  to  prevent  one  obsti¬ 
nate  passenger  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  whole 
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•car  load,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fresh  air  is  constantly  being  furnished  to  the  passenger, 
■comfortably  warmed.  The  opening  of  the  doors  at  stations 
is  also  a  great  interference  with  a  uniform  system  of  venti¬ 
lation.  This  can  not  be  avoided,  but  the  evil  effects  of  it 
can  be  largely  overcome  by  building  the  cars  with  an  inner 
swinging  door.  Most  of  the  modern  larger  passenger  cars 
having  smoking  rooms,  double  saloons  and  heating  apart¬ 
ments,  can  be  easily  fitted  up  with  a  swinging  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  in  between  these  compartments,  which  I 
will  act  as  a  kind  'of  air-lock  and  prevent  a  good  deal  of  ^ 
discomfort  otherwise  unavoidable.  A  convenient  way  of 
arranging  the  windows  so  as  to  avoid  the  drafts  and  inter¬ 
ference  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  in  the  winter  time, 
would  be  to  have  the  outer  sash  arranged,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  now,  with  the  inner  sash  arranged  so  that  when 
lowered  they  will  lock  themselves  tight  and  can  only  be  re¬ 
leased  by  a  lever  at  the  end  of  the  car,  attached  to  a  locking 
bar  running  the  full  length  of  the  car  on  either  side.  These 
window’s  could  be  kept  raised  in  summer  time,  the  outer 
sashes  being  so  that  the  passengers  can  raise  them  or  lower 
them  as  they  please.  In  the  winter  time,  when  these  sashes 
are  lowered  no  window  could  be  raised. 

“To  summarize,  the  ideal  conditions  would  be  as  follows: 

T.  The  admission  of  thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  pas- 
senger  of  fresh  air,  and  the  carrying  off  of  an  equal  amount 
of  foul  air,  summer  or  winter. 

“2.  The  fresh  air  so  admitted  must  not  be  moving  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  three  or  four  miles  per  hour  in  winter 

! in  winter 


“3.  Fresh  air  admitted  must  be  of  a  temperatui 
time  of  about  70  degrees  Fahr. 

"4.  Fresh  air  so  admitted  in  winter  time  must  have  added 
to a  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  admitted,  according  to  the  average  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  when  at  70  degrees  in  the  climate  in  which 
the  cars  are  running. 

‘-5.  No  system  of  winter  ventilation  can  be  more  success¬ 
ful  unless  means  for  the  fresh  air  supply  are  provided  inde¬ 
pendently  of  and  separately  from  the  windows  and  doors,  as 
well  as  the  ventilators  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air. 

‘•6.  The  fresh  warm  air  should  be  distributed  through  as 
many  openings  and  as  low  down  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
arranged  for,  and  the  foul  air  should  be  carried  off  through 
as  many  small  openings  in  the  roof  of  the  car  as  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  arranged  for  in  winter. 

“7.  The  ventilation  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
speed  of  the  train  and  act  as  well  whether  the  car  is  stand¬ 
ing  or  running. 

“8.  The  ventilation  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  will 
?if  ^  or  slight  excess  of  pressure  inside  the  car,  so 

that  all  drafts  will  be  outward  instead  of  inward,  and  smoke 
and  dust  thus  excluded. 

“9.  It  is  most  desirable  that  double  windows  should  be 
used,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  locked  fast  in  winter 
time,  but  readily  opened  in  summer  time. 

10.  It  is  moat  desirable  that  an  inside  swinging  door  be 
used,  so  as  to  form  an  air-lock  or  inside  vestibule,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  cold  air  and  dust  every  time  the  doors  to 
the  platforms  are  opened.*'  I 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  this  Committee  1 
had  an  investigation  made  under  the  supervision  of 
an  expert,  and  incorporated  into  their  report  some¬ 
thing  of  his  work,  and  the  reasons  for  summarizing 
such  ideal  conditions  as  they  have  deemed  necessary 
for  perfect  ventilation. 

The  Committee  add  the  following; 

“It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  use  for  any  such  system 
of  ventilation  as  this,  that  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  ventilation  of  passenger  cars  are  good  enough,  and  that 
nobody  is  any  the  worse  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  To 
show  that  this  is  an  entirely  wrong  position,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  had  a  number  of  tests  made  to  show  the  degree  of  foul¬ 
ness  of  the  air  in  sleeping  cars,  and  day  coaches,  which  tests 
have  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wm.  Forsyth  of  the 
C.  B.  &  Q..  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Pure  air 
contains  from  three  to  four  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  at  70  degrees  Fahr.  an  average  condition  of 
mni.iiiFci  [jg  from  four  to  five  grains  of  water  per 


periments,  it  was  shown  that  it  was  very  unwholesome  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  having  more  than  seven  parts  in  ten 
thousand  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  an  atmosphere  containing 
ten  parts  in  ten  thousand  could  not  be  endured  by  delicate 
people  for  long  without  injury,  and  that  as  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  a  direct  indication  of  the  presence 
of  microorganisms,  commonly  called  disease  germs,  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  are  not  merely  limited  to  the  poisonous  influ¬ 
ence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  that  the  danger  of  taking  organic 
diseases  was  very  largely  increased.  It  was  further  shown 
that  the  senses  are  a  very  unreliable  guide  in  judging  of  the 
foulness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  people  who  remained 
in  a  room  in  which  the  at.’nosphere  had  become  gradually 
fouled  would  hardly  notice  its  foulness,  whereas  outsiders 
suddenly  coming  in  would  be  almost  suffocated. 

“Microorganisms,  or  disease  germs,  are  not  given  off  to 
any  harmful  extent  in  the  exhalations  of  healthy  human 
beings,  but  they  are  given  off  in  large  numbers  in  the 
breath  and  spittle  and  evaporation  from  the  skin  of  un¬ 
healthy  persons.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  people 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  fevers  and  so 
on,  and  the  disease  germs  grow  and  multiply  very  rapidly 
in  a  foul  moist  atmosphere.  To  quote  a  prominent  naval 
surgeon  :  ‘The  road  is  short,  straight  and  sure  from  vomica 
and  mucous  patch  to  the  receptive  nidus  in  another’s  body. 
Who  that  has  ever  had  forced  on  him  an  aerial  feast  of  cab¬ 
bage,  onions,  garlic,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  gastric  eflliivia  of 
an  old  debauch,  can  doubt  that  aqueous  vapor  can  trans¬ 
port  microscopic  germs  by  the  same  route?’  (A.  L.  Gihon, 
in  an  address  before  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1892.)’’ 


moisture 
cubic  foot. 

1  Pf:  Smith  made  a  series  of  careful  experiments  in 

lead-lined  air-tight  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  long  , 
heniriiv  nponio  or...M  pvi.f  „„  atmosphere  having  an  ex- 


healthy  people  could  exist  ...  _..  uaviiiK  an 

•cess  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture.  .\s  the  result  of  his 
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Experiments  made  in  Europe  on  animals  which 
were  inoculated  with  a  preparation  from  the  dust 
beaten  out  of  the  cushions  of  railroad  cars  in  ordi¬ 
nary  service  and  which  cars  were  not  known  to  have 
carried  sick  people,  showed  that  the  most  of  these 
animals  which  were  inoculated  died  of  violent  dis¬ 
eases.  Few  of  them  lived  long  enough  to  die  of 
tuberculosis — none  of  them  survived.  As  these  mi- 
crodrganisnis  are  in  the  air  and  simply  settle  on  the 
dust,  all  this  goes  to  show  how  very  necessary  in¬ 
deed  it  is  to  carry  off  the  foul  air,  and  that,  to  quote 
a  Southern  physician : 

“The  movement  of  vast  masses  of  people  annually  from 
one  section  of  this  broad  country  in  search  of  those  climatic 
influences  modifying  the  course  and  progress  of  disease,  has 
become,  from  a  sanitarian  standpoint,  a  great  unsolved 
problem,  namely,  that  of  accomplishing  the  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  of  cars  by  the  introduction  of  pure  air,  free  from  dust, 
cinders,  smoke  and  so  on,  and  at  the  same  time  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  impure  air  arising  from  the  natural  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  dangers  ac¬ 
cruing  from  chronic  or  contagious  influences.’’ 

“  In  all  these  devices  which  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the 
train  for  their  action,  and  where  the  air  intakes  surround 
the  stovepipe,  every  time  the  car  stops  the  ventilating  pro¬ 
cess  ceases  and  may  be  reversed ;  at  slow  speed  it  will  be 
almost  inoperative. 

“  Great  improvement  could,  however,  be  made  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  air  in  our  crowded  passenger  cars  if  the  train¬ 
men  were  compelled  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  venti¬ 
lators;  a  regular  set  of  instructions  should  be  furnished 
them  for  their  guidance,  and  division  officers  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  pass  through  the  train  at  every  opportunity  and 
report  cases  where  the  ventilators  have  been  neglected  and 
the  air  is  overheated  or  foul,  to  the  division  superintendent 
for  discipline.  The  men  would  then  soon  learn  to  attend  to 
this  part  of  their  duty.  Sleeping  car  companies  should  have 
a  code  of  rules  printed  and  posted  in  the  cars,  and  their 
porters  and  conductors  should  be  made  to  observe  such 
rules.  One  specially  important  thing  is  not  to  open  the 
ventilators  on  the  windward  side  of  the  train, otherwise  with 
drop  sash  or  trailing  sash  ventilators,  down  drafts  and  cross 
drafts  are  unavoidable.’’ 

The  above  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Master  Car  Builders’  Association  has 
much  to  commend  itself  to  our  notice,  as  it  comes 
from  the  best  and  most  advanced  class  of  practical 
mechanics.  As  a  rule,  such  men  are  not  visionary, 
but  reason  from  cause  and  effect,  therefore  their 
opinions  are  entitled  to  our  consideration.  I  under-  > 
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stand  the  report  was  written  bv  Master  Mechanic 
Sanderson,  ot  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  of 
Virginia;  yet  when  asked  his  personal  opinion  of  its 
being  practical  to  carry  out  such  ideas,  and  use  the 
average  trainman  to  accomplish  the  work,  he  remarks 
in  rather  a  sarcastic  manner:  “I  wonder  what  the 
A.  K  U.,  or  any  other  railroad  organization,  would 
say  It  we  required  our  immaculate  brakeman  to  do 
the  chores  in  the  railroad  cars?” 

Another  member  of  this  Committee,  when  asked  if 
he  believed  It  was  possible  to  carry  out  such  an  ideal 
system  as  the  report  would  allow  the  public  to  expect 
would  be  in  use  in  a  few  years,  says :  “  I  would  say 

in  ansiyor  to  your  first  question  that  I  do  not  believe 
as  a  railroad  mechanic,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  have  accepted  by  railroad  managers,  the 
ideal  conditions  in  a  passenger  car  as  expressed  in  the 
paper  that  was  read  on  this  subject.  I  do  believe 
that  It  our  trainmen  were  educated  to  make  better 
use  of  our  present  facilities  there  would  be  less  com- 
plaint.  They  have  been  relieved  from  year  to  year 
ot  their  former  duties,  until  they  feel  that  all  they 
need  to  do  is  to  wear  a  uniform.”— Mr.  West,  Master 
Mechanic  N.  Y.  O.  A  W.  R.  R.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  true,  and  we  are  all  the  more 
ready  to  belieye  its  truth  after  haying  once  asked  one 
of  these  uniformed  “  Mikados  ”  to  ventilate  the  coach. 

1  hat  look  of  pity  and  condescension  makes  an  im¬ 
pression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  support  of  that  part  of  the  report  which  I  have 
quoted  relating  to  the  experiment  on  animals  inoc¬ 
ulated  with  a  preparation  of  dust  from  passenger 
coaches— I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
scientists  who  have  recently  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments,  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Board  of  hlealth  of  Germany,  as  to  the  danger  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  dust  in  railroad  carriages.  Their  re¬ 
sults  show  a  decided  risk  involved  in  traveling  under 
the  present  sanitary  conditions  of  coaches : 

“  The  dust  was  collected  in  each  instance  from  a  square 
meter  of  surface,  and  from  forty-five  compartments,  repre¬ 
senting  twenty-one  carriages.  The  inoculations  were  made 
upon  guinea-pigs.  Many  of  them  died  of  various  diseases, 
and  the  rest  wwe  killed.  Three  only  were  found  to  have 
tuberculosis.  The  number  of  bacteria  was  largest  in  the 
fourth-class  cars,  and  grew  less  with  each  rise  in  grade  of 
the  compartments.  In  the  fourth-class  cars  the  number  was 
estimated  at  12.1)24  per  meter;  in  the  third-class,  5.481  ■  in 
anVnnn!!!^’  2,583.  On  the  seats 

and  upper  walls  the  numbers  varied  in  the  four  classes  from 
-,848  to  29,  while  the  roof  was  almost  free.  Though  the 
third-  and  fourth-class  carriages  were  the  most  infected  it 
was  much  easier  to  clean  them,  as  they  could  be  washed 
with  hot  water  and  soap,  which  could  not  be  so  vigorously 
applied  to  the  better  class  carriages  owing  to  the  carpetings 
nn  nn  wt  ir../  t  \Snrgical  JounuiL) 


tu  tii«  utstLcr  Class  carnages  o\ 
and  upholstery  ami  _ _ 

The  following  letter  written  on  a  trip  to  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  says : 

“  In  our  sleeper  were  three  consumptives  returning  home 
to  aie,  and  that  alone  was  depressing  enough,  but  when  on 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  one  sees  a  considerable  amount 
of  dry,  yellow  sputiini  on  one’s  ris-a-rh  neighbor’s  bed-linen. 
It  IS  neither  dainty  or  reassuring.  Morning  cogitations, 
usually  so  pleasant,  are  apt  to  turn  to  the  uncomfortable 
possibility  of  all  the  bedding  in  the  car  being  subjected 
from  time  to  time  to  the  same  infection,  and  being  probably 
imperfectly  washed  or  simply  rinsed.  Then  it  is  impossible 
to  clean  the  upholstering  and  carpeting  without  taking  them 
out  of  the  car,  and  an  infected  sleeper  should  be  dangerous, 
as  the  continual  vibration  keeps  the  dust  and  bacteria  in 
the  air.  The  space  is  also  necessarily  confined.  Moreover 
travelers  are  apt  to  catch  cold  from  drafts  and  from  sleeping 
close  to  the  windows,  thereby  rendering  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  receptive  to  germ  implantation.  They  order  these 
things  better  in  Europe;  on  some  of  the  continental  lines 


special  coaches  are  provided  for  consumptives,  and  these  are 
constructed  with  particular  reference  to  ready  cleansing  and 
I  disinfection  at  the  end  of  every  trip— which,  it  should  be 
noted, are  much  shorter  than  the  ‘runs’  in  this  country. and 
I  the  need  of  precautions  is.  therefore,  and  for  so  much,  greater 
here  tlian  abroad.’’-(Dr.  Douglas  W.  Montgomery’s  letter 
to  the  Pacijir  MedicalJournaL) 

Dr.  S.  S.  Herrick,  of  San  Francisco,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Section  on  State  Medicine,  at  the  meeting^ 
of  the  America.\  Medicai.  Association  the  present 
. year,  entitled,  “Common  Carriers  as  Disseminators 
of  Contagion.” 

The  writer  dwelt  particularly  on  the  disposal  of 
,  excretion  of  the  people  on  inland  yvaters  and  railway 
coaches;  believing  that  certain  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  whose  contagious  properties  are  discharged 
I  from  the  alimentary  canal  are  liable  to  reach  tho 
alimentary  or  respiratory  tract  of  other  persons  if 
I  not  intercepted  or  destroyed,  and  cholera,  typhoid 
tever,  dysentery,  intestinal  tuberculosis  and  other 
I  filth  diseases  are  notable  in  this  way. 

He  says :  “  Companies  who  provide  meager  accom¬ 
modations  for  passengers  were  properly  censured,  and 
should  be  held  justly  responsible  if  inadequate  rem¬ 
edies  were  provided  for  their  patrons.” 

Discussions  by  Drs.  Ruggles  and  Cochran,  Davisson 
I  and  Stoner,  all  of  whom  were  in  accord  with  the- 
opinions  advanced  by  Dr.  Herrick.  These  men,  while 
I  enthusiastic  supporters  of  preventive  medicine,  are 
gentlemen  of  sound  judgment  and  are  not  carried 
I  away  by  any  desire  for  notoriety.  They  believe  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities  should  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  secure  health  for  the  individual,  and  that  it 
18  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  people  of  the  country 
to  have  a  watchful  care  over  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  the  municipal  lines  governing  health 
officers. 

The  Ohio  Medical  Journal  says  of  the  prevention  of 
consumption : 

“  We  do  not  deem  it  wise  or  prudent  to  invade  the  homes 
of  tuberculous  patients  for  the  purpose  of  securing  disinfec¬ 
tion  or  the  isolation  of  the  sufferer.  The  instruction  of  the 
,  patient  and  his  household,  by  his  physician,  in  the  necessity 
of  prophylactic  measures,  is  at  present  sufficient.  But  we 
believe  that  a  vast  deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  the  exer- 
I  CISC  of  strict  sanitary  measures  against  the  contamination 
of  rooms  in  hospitals  and  hotels  and  the  berths  in  sleeping 
I  cars  The  most  careful  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  apart- 
ments  occupied  by  consumptives  should  be  required  before 
I  Other  individuals  are  permitted  to  occupy  them.'' 

As  we  have  said  before,  in  this  report,  cleanliness 
18  one  of  the  first  principles  of  sanitation  ;  whether 
it  be  a  car,  a  house,  an  office  or  a  work  shop,  the  same 
principle  holds  good.  In  the  construction  of  coaches 
tor  passenger  use,  something  should  be  done  to  reu- 
,  der  the  cleansing  of  the  car  a  matter  of  small  ex¬ 
pense,  for  while  in  the  process  of  construction,  little 
things  might  be  done  that  would  add  to  their  con¬ 
venience,  healthfulness  and  cleanliness. 

,  All  passenger  cars  at  the  present  time  are  con¬ 
structed  with  water-closets  ;  the  floor  of  such  closets 
and  a  few  inches  of  the  side  or  mop- board  should  bo 
covered  with  copper,  as  an  ordinary  wooden  floor  will 
soon  become  fillhy  and  can  never  be  made  clean 
Odors  will  always  be  given  off  from  an  ordinary 
I  board  floor  whenever  the  temperature  rises  to  that  of 
.summer  heat;  but  if  the  floor  be  covered  with  sheet 
copper,  hot  water,  dry  steam  and  chemicals  may  be 
used,  leaving  it  without  any  absorbing  surface  to  de¬ 
velop  odors  which  may  be  latent  in  cold  weather  and 
very  active  on  a  hot  summer  day.  If  the  designer 
and  purchasing  agent  give  attention  to  this  in  the 
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first  instance,  the  extra  expense  will  be  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  and  will  add  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
car  when  the  rules  of  sanitation  are  applied.  As  cars 
are  now  heated  with  steam  direct  from  the  engine 
and  as  these  pipes  pass  through  water-closets  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  against  the  cold  weather 
1  can  see  no  reason  why  tape  may  not  be  placed  in 
those  pipes  in  the  water-closets  and  used  for  the  tuir- 
pose  or  cleaning  them  with  hot  steam;  and  it  cer- 
expense  at 

the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  car. 

of  California,  in  commenting 
upon  a  statute  law  of  that  State  relating  to  the  mail? 
tenance  or  commitment  of  a  nuisance,  remarks: 

-J*  ^'•“velers  themselves  should  not  be  held 

responsible  for  committing  a  nuisance,  so  long  as  trans 

It  ‘8  well  understood  that  the  law  must  not  ordain  what 
18  impracticable,  and  equally  plain  that  no  serious  difHciiltu 

.  “'W’oulty  exists  for  a  steamboat  or  a  railway 
coach  to  have  its  closet  provided  with  »  closed  recentacle 
t°r  deodorizing,  disinfectinir  and 
ventilating,  and  for  discharging  the  contents  into^aome 
i"‘®'vali!  The  detads  o?fcon trivance 
he  ?  purpose  need  not  here  be  entered  into  Mhev 

.'’."KiS.t' .S”'” 

••Aside  from  considerations  of  health,  it  seems  stranee 

ti^ce  iift^avlf  abolished  a  prac¬ 

tice  in  travel  by  land  which  would  have  brought  a  blush  to 
common  carriers  in  the  good  old  days  of  flow  cofcLs 
While  inventors  and  builders  of  palace  cars  ar?  so 

most  a^epTable  (LltTng  Itlafge  sUU'oJfs  ^'and  ‘which  Sa?^ 
consider  purse  ves  safe  here  within  two  weeks®  tl!avel  f?v 

wryTJitli  us"  “®  poo^  all  a? 

has  come  for  sanitarians  to 
speak  plainly  and  forcibly  on  the  subject,  and  to  demand  of 
“  ®P®®‘II°  remedy  which  courts  will  be  bound  to 
apply  to  this  class  of  offenses  against  health.” 


I  understand  several  roads  are  making  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  draperies 
and  plush  covering  of  the  seats;  and  that  a  plant 
lor  (hat  purpose  can  be  arranged  to  be  effective,  with 
email  expense  If  this  is  true,  and  I  see  no  r;ason 
why  it  18  not,  it  should  generally  be  used,  for  thorough 

disiStanT 

The  vestibule  train  has  become  very  popular,  no 
one  doubts  its  efficiency  as  an  easy  riding  coach, and 
it  insures  perfect  safety  in  going  from  car  to  car  but 
as  an  object  lesson  for  the  ventilation  of  cars  it  be 
comes  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  it  simply  ventilates 
from  one  car  to  the  other.  Some  air  will  pass  info 
as  that  sectioi/has  leL 
width  than  the  car  itself,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  extending  to  the  car  is  much  more  lessened 
than  It  IS  upon  the  sides  of  the  car  itself,  therefore 
but  ittle  air  is  forced  in  from  that  section  of  the 
construction,  as  the  ventilating  property  of  the  ves 
tibu  e  18  lost,  and  aside  from  that  it  may  be  overcome 
by  the  extra  heat  of  lighting.  ^  overcome 

This  leads  one  to  consider  the  lighting  of  cars 
Neyly  every  large  road  has  been  experimeiTting  wRh 
diflerent  methodsof  lighting  coaches,  and  car  compa¬ 
nies  like  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  have  done  the  same. 


tne  light  of  sanitation,  or  as  a  question  of  expense 
Irnay  bea  matter  of  doubt,  although  it  is  prXble 
that  the  safety  of  the  car  from  destruction  by  fire 
Up®  of  experiments.  Gas  and 

I  kerosene  lighting,  while  moderately  expensive,  are 
not  only  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  possibility  of 
fire,  but  the  extra  heat  which  they  occasion  in  the 
t^'th^  proves  a  very  serious  obstacle 

‘  passengers.  Then  again,  the 
destruction  of  oxygen  by  gas  or  kerosene  lighting 

p hep  p  the  cp,  ptentimes  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and 
in  that  way  the  health  of  the  passengers  isseriouslv 
,threa  ened  unless  there  is  a  large  amount  of  3 
air  introduced  continuously 

fi  ^'S'^ting  is  'the  ideal  of  the  present 

time  perhaps  no  one  will  dispute,  unless  the  expense 
I  ot  the  same  is  pken  into  account.  So  far  as  I  can 

learn,  none  of  pe  devices  for  electric  lighting  have 
maximum  of  the  man- 
Si  .H  11  0  therefore,  some  other 

hi  favor  until  the  public  demand  safety 

in  lighting  as  well  as  in  heating  coaches  ^ 

I  It  IS  a  so  well  to  note  that  the  public  are  criti- 

f  lu  ■  11,  “  mvestigating  this  matter 

I  found  that  the  water-tanks  of  ordinary  coaches  and 
sometimes  those  of  palace  cars  were  notoriously  fi’lthy 
The  water  supply  must  of  necessity  depend  largely 

the  line  'wi"'  given  points  along 

the  line  When  cars  are  cleansed  and  the  water 

iondhi’oSi  ®“PP^>;d®P®i>d8  upon  the  same 

conditions,  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  filthy 

I  Thie  ifr ‘ private  houses. 

I  Jee  thn^  employed  about  the  trains  to 

see  that  every  tank  is  made  clean  day  by  day  and 

'h-avehi^  mihhV  endanger  the  health  of  the 

traveling  public  becomes  criminal 

In  conclusion,  I  have  l.ut  little  to  add,  as,  until  the 
use  of  such  devices  for  lighting,  heating  and  venti- 
i^I?h  '7- have  are  fully  understood  mid  appreci- 
ated  by  the  average  trainman,  who  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  to  his  superior  for  the  safe  condition  of  his 
coach  from  a  hygienic  and  a  mechanical  point  of  view 
'sm  win  finV^fa^^'o?”'*"  mechan-  \ 


7  '*'PPJ‘oa®i”'ig  an  automatic  system 
ffiaced  bef^  Iv  of  a  car  has  been 

tivPl?^  P^i^  ‘P’  a  compara¬ 

tively  short  period  since  automatic  brakes  and 
coup.ers  have  been  placed  upon  the  market,  we  may 
d^mJ  "h  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  public 
^"'Pro''®m®nt8  will  evolve  from 
the  mind  of  man,  some  plan  or  system  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  occasion. 

wifh  thf*?  tliis,  effectually,  some  one  connected 
thp  f  n  employe  in 

t^he  use  of  hygienic  appliances,  the  same  as  is  now 

necessary  in  the  use  of  automatic  brakes;  and  it 
,  would  seem  quite  practical  that  all  roads  having  a 
I  surgical  department  should  extend  this  work  into 
Iutho'’ri?v7  A®’  and  give  the  surgeon-in-chief 

I  s?cb  pTI'^i  to  hold  responsible 

I  Sn^Pe  concerned  in  main¬ 

taining  a  hea  thy  condition  on  our  trains.  The  sur- 
,geon,  more  than  any  other  person  connected  with 
appreciates  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
I  coaches,  stations  and  grounds  of  our  railroads  for 
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/in  case  of  accident  he  has  much  to  contend  with  that 
18  unknown  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  called  to 
see  those  injured  inordinary  accidents,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  will  always  be  on  the  alert  for  all  sanitary  im¬ 
provements.  ^ 

However  it  may  be  brought  about,  the  emplove 
should  be  taught  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  the 
devices  in  use  to  promote  the  sanitation  of  cars ;  and 
should  be  held  responsible  for  any  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions  arising  by  reason  of  his  negligence. 


SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Chicago  Academy  of  Medicine. 

{Continued  from  page  728.) 

MORAL  TREATMENT  OF  EriLEPSY. 

Dk.  H.  M  BANNISTER-The  subject  allotted  to  me  is  a  lim¬ 
ited  one.  The  epileptics  we  meet  with  in  general  practice 
hardly  require  any  moral  treatment.  In  a  few  cases  moral 
reform  IS  necessary,  and  in  spite  of  all  we  may  say  of  the 
incurability  of  epilepsy  generally,  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses.  The  epilepsy  in  these  cases  is  only  an  episode,  a  re- 
suit  of  excesses,  sexual,  alcoholic,  etc.,  and  the  epileptic 
reform  cures  the  disease  I 
am  satisned  that  I  have  known  several  such  cases. 

Moral  treatment,  properly  so-called,  is  applicable  solely 
to  epileptics  who  have  undergone  mental  deterioration,  or 
who  are  mentally  below  par  from  the  beginning.  These 
cases  require  guidance  and  control.  I  shall  speak,  therefore, 
of  this  class :  insane  or  semi-insane  epileptics 

It  can  readily  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said 
this  evening,  that  epilepsy  is  not  in  itself  a  disease,  but  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  cortical  irritability.  The  theory  now 
ge^nerally  accepted  is  that  epilepsy  is  primarily  a  cortical 
affection  ;  though  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  excep¬ 
tions,  yet  that  is  the  rule.  When  the  epileptic  lesion,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  involves  the  psychically  functioning  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  cortex  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  within  the 
class  of  which  I  speak,  psychic  irritability  is  the  result,  and 
we  may  say  in  general  terms  that  irritability  is  the  key-note 
of  the  epileptic  character.  This  is  the  indication  for  moral 
treatment,  and  the  reason  why  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
even  more  important  than  medical  treatment.  Many,  even 
of  this  class,  are  insensible  to  or  intolerant  of  the  ordinary 
remedial  agents,  and  moral  treatment  is  the  only  practicable 
resource  This  psychic  irritability  shows  itself  by  its  reaction 
on  the  physical  system,  often  in  a  very  marked  way.  It  is  well 
known  tothosewho  havehad  todeal  with  epileptics  ere  mosxp 
how  readily  they  react  to  all  sorts  of  suggestion.  It  is  often 
observed  that  one  epileptic  having  a  fit  in  a  ward  will  seem 
to  cause  others  to  have  them.  The  effect  of  operative  pro¬ 
cedures  on  the  attacks  is  also  in  point.  While  I  have  never 
seen  permanently  good  results  follow  any  operation  on  old 
confirmed  epileptics,  I  have  seen  just  as  good  temporary 
ones  from  slight  surgical  procedures,  such  as  setons,  as  from 
the  most  radical  cerebral  operations.  This  fact  has  been 
^marked  by  others,  among  them  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  of  New 

Hysteria  has  been  mentioned  this  evening  as  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  epilepsy  ;  the  fact  is  the  two  conditions  continually 
overlap,  and  moral  treatment  is  required  for  both. 

Here  I  may  mention  another  point,  in  regard  to  which  I 
think  erroneous  impressions  exist.  By  many,  unconscious¬ 
ness  js  made  the  criterion  of  epilepsy,  in  the  post  and  pre- 
epileptic  states,  and  all  that  is  done  by  the  individual  in 
these  conditions  is  called  automatic.  If  this  were  true, 
moral  treatment  would  be  useless  in  these  conditions,  but 
according  to  my  observation,  and  I  think  this  has  been  ex¬ 
tensive,  it  is  not  generally  true.  Often  there  is  not  even 
subsequent  amnesia,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  con¬ 
sciousness  is  necessarily  or  invariably  lost  in  the  epileptic 
attack  itself.  Even  the  subjects  of  epileptic  furor  are  more 
or  less  susceptible  to  prudential  considerations.  I  have 
often  noticed  epileptics  in  that  condition  avoid  attacking 
other  patients  who  they  knew  would  be  likely  to  do  them 
injury.  I  have  had  the  testimony  of  epileptics  themselves 
as  to  this  fact,  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be 
doubted.  ( Here  Dr.  Bannister  narrated  an  illustrative  case.) 


i  *  *  *  A  bill  has  been  offered  in  oongreee  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  restrict  sleeping  car  charges  to  one-half  cent 
a  mile  for  lower  berths  and  one-third  of  a  cent  a  mile 
for  upper  berths.  Supposing  that  congress  had  any 
jurisdiction  OTer  such  matters  and  should  pass  such  a 
law  the  mind  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  the  rows  that 
there  would  be  when  travtiling  men  handed  out  their 
83J^  cents  for  aa  upper  for  a  hundred-mile  ride  and 
were  brutally  informed  that  the  flppers  were  all  sold  and 
were  compelled  to  pay  50  cents  for  a  lower,  thus  rob¬ 
bing  them  of  16%  cents.  By  the  way,  sleeping  oars 
would  soon  become  delightfully  select  and  luxurious 
places  under  the  stimulus  of  popular  rates  like  these, 
would  they  notf 

A  representative  of  a  car  building  concern  is  quoted 
as  follows  in  all  eastern  papers:  “The  Armour  Dressed 
Meat  company  advertised  for  bids  for  1,000  refrigera¬ 
tor  oars  in  lots  of  200.  The  first  200  were  secured  by 
the  Pullman  company,  its  bid  being  |10  per  oar  below 
ours,  that  of  our  works  being  the  second  lowest.  For 
the  second  200  our  works  bid  the  same  as  the  Pullman 
on  the  first  200,  but  on- the  second  200  the  Pullman 
company  had  goneJS  below  their  former  bid^and  se¬ 
cured  the  second  installment;  on  the  third  200  our 
works  bid  |10  below  the  second  bid,  but  on  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was  found  the  Pullman  company  had,  on  the 
third  200,  gone  $10  below  its  second  bid,  and  will 
build  the  oars  for  $25  less  than  the  first  200,  so  that  in 
the  third  bid  they  were  $5  below  our  bid.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  are  yet  to  be  let,  but  the  price  of  building  them 
has  dropped  so  low  that  our  company  will  probably 
not  make  a  bid  on  the  other  oars.” 


USITSD  StATBS  StBIKE  COMMIBSIOII,  >  '  I 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  23,  1894:.  )  l 

Ha,T»  P.  Robimon,  Ksq.,  President  of  The  Railway  Age,  f 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III.: 

Deab  Sib:  Yours  of  the  19th,  enclosing  a  copy  of  ^ 
your  open  letter  to  the  strike  commission,  was  duly 

received.  ^  ^  ^  , 

I  have  examined  the  points  you  attempt  to  make 
against  the  commission  and  find  that  every  material 
position  taken  by  you  is  false,  while  our  own  positions 
are  in  the  main  clearly  substantiated  by  the  evidence  , 
taken  by  the  commission,  and  chiefly  by  the  sworn 
testimonv  of  the  railway  and  Pullman  officials.  This  ^ 
evidence  can  be  freely  examined  by  anyone  you  see  fit 
to  send  to  this  office,  as  I  have  an  extra  copy  of  it,  or 
you  can  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  judge  Worth¬ 
ington  of  Peoria.  The  testimony  will  be  printed  by 
order  of  congress,  and  then  everyone  can  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  tsnth  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
commission.  I  believe  the  report  of  the  commission 
to  be  thoroughly  impre'gnable  as  to  every  material 
statement  of  fact.  Whatever  specific  answer  the  com¬ 
mission  may  make  to  the  charges  of  The  Railway 
Age  and  of  other  papers,  I  presume  the  commission  wil 
prefer  to  make  officially  and  not  to  any  individual 
publication.  Such  an  answer  I  have  no  right  now  to 
make,  because  I  have  not  consulted  the  members  of 
the  commission.  I  write  this  letter  on  my  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  _  . 

Whoever  calls  on  me  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  testimony  will  be  accorded  every  privilege. 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  Cabboll  D.  Weight,  Chairman. 


TiTYioi:  OK  The  flAiLwAY  Age,  [ 
Chicago.  Deo.  10,  1894.  ) 

To  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Deab  Bib:  On  returning  to  Chicago  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  something  more  than  two  weeks,  I  find  await- 

t  ing  me  your  favor  of  Nov.  23,  the  substance  of  which, 
however,  I  had  already  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in 
the  daily  press. 

Your  communication,  I  notice,  is  written  “on  your 
own  responsibility”  and  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  an 
official  statement  on  behalf  of  the  commission.  Your 
I  personal  opinion  that  “every  material  position”  taken 
by  the  editors  of  The  Railway  Age  “is  false,”  is  of 
course  interesting;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
suggest  that  such  a  general  denial,  while  easy  to  make, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  caFry  conviction  either  to 
us  or  to  those  who  read  the  list  of  specific  and  exact 
charges  which  we  made  against  your  report.  The  offi¬ 
cial  and  detailed  answer  of  the  commission  to  the  par- 
,  ticnlar  aconsations  wiU  undoubtedly  be  more  satisfac- 
factory  both  to  your  critics  and  to  your  friends. 

I  notice  that  it  is  your  expectation  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  taken  by  your  commission  will  be  printed  by 
order  of  congress,  and  I  trust  that  among  the  matter 
so  printed  will  be  found  the  statements  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice  president  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Oar  com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  the  documents  submitted  in  behalf  of 
the  General  Managers’  association  of  Chicago.  With 
these  matters  before  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  tes- 
^timony  of  the  vice  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  It  will,  I  think,  be,  as  yon  say,  easy  for  anyone 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  the  question  at 
Mae  between  as. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Habby  P.  Robinson, 
Editor  of  The  Railway  Age. 


TO  REUUL.ITK  SLEEPING-O.aK  F.4RES. 
Representative  Fielder,  of  New  Jersey,  In¬ 
troduces  a  Ulll. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  13.— Representa¬ 
tive  Fielder,  of  New  Jersey,  today  intro-'’ 
diicea  in  the  House  a  bill  affecting'  rail¬ 
roads  using  sleeping  and  parlor  cars.  Com¬ 
panies  using  sleeping  and  parlor,  cars  are 
required  to  provide  a  safe  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  all  valuable  property 
carried  by  passengers.  It  is  made  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  charge  more  than  %  cent  per  mile 
for  lower  berths  and  of  a  cent  tor  upper 
I  berths  in  such  sleeping  cars.  For  par- 
I  lor,  boudoir,  or  drawing-room  cars,  the 
charge  per  scat  is  not  to  be  greater  than 


^  '  NOFiS  FAST,  BlfOLB  JOHH!  f 

rTl^ongi'ess  should  go  exceeding  slow 
/n  the  matter  of  Senator  Sherman'v 
fproposed  raid  upon  the  Pullman  caA 
service.  There  are  some  things,  and 
then  there  are  some  other  things.  It 
is  never  wise  to  legislate  in  the  face  of 
I  A  prejudice.  The  fact  that  the  Pull- 
I  $ian  Company  Is  at  the  moment  a  spe- 
dlal  target  for  ball-practice  furnishes  a 
Instinct  reason  'why  Congress  should 
not  leap  at  conclusions. 

It  may  be  thak  the  scale  of  prices 
now  charged  Is  in  excess  of  what  the 
company  could  afford.  But  It  can  not 
,  be  denied  that  over  the  great  lines  the 
j  service  is  altogether  satisfactory.  To 
I  cheapen  it  might  be  not  only  to  lessen 
;  it,  but  actually  to  endanger  it. 

Senator  Sherman  Is  too  great  a  man 
to  be  suspected  of  any  motive  arising 
from  mere  spite,  or  anger— though  his 
language  seemed  to  indicate  some  kind 
of  private  pique — and  his  plan  must  be 
accepted -as  aiming  at  the  general  good. 
However,  Mr.  Sherman's  travels  have 
lain  chiefly  betwixt  the  blue-bed  and 
the  brown,  between  his  home  in  Ohio 
and  Washington  City,  and  thence  to 
:  New  York  and  return.  A  man  of  his 
distinction  could  not  have  ever  received 
1  inattentive,  or  discourteous  treatment. 

We  happen  to  know  of  a  gentleman 
whose  travels  far  exceed  those  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Sherman.  On  a  certain  extended 
Journey  this  gentleman  began  to  make 
notes  of  the  slights  and  discomforts 
to  -which  be,  an  unknown  tourist, 
might  be  subjected,  with  the  view  of, 
personally,  laying  the  result  of  his  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  before  the 
Pullman  authorities.  After  t-wo  months 
of  constant  travel,  ho  found  that  the 
offenses  of  which  he  could  complain 
would  hardly  Justify  him  in  making  a 
report.  Here  and  there  lie  encount¬ 
ered  a  rude  conductor,  or  an  ignorant 
porter;  but,  allowing  for  all-around 
infirmities  of  temper,  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  he  was  himself  not 
wholly  without  blame,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  Pullman  service  is  un¬ 
equaled  In  the  world  for  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  reasonableness  of 
charge,  considering  it  by  comparison 
■with  the  best  hotels. 

Nothing  Is  likely  to  be  gained  In 
proportion  to  the  loss  risked  by  tam¬ 
pering  with  such  an  institution.  The 
l.aw  of  competition,  not  the .  law  of 
I  congressional  reprisal  and  demagogue 
I  appeal,  should  be  left  to  rule.  Con¬ 
gress  might  require  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  to  put  on  cars  of  less  magnifl- 
cence  at  the  cheaper  rates— second- 
class  sleepers— but.  If  It  did,  the  great 
body  of  the  traveling  public  would 
prefer  to  pay  the  higher  rates  for  the 
safer  and  better  service.  C 
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A  collision  which  recently  occurred  nt  Nortliiillcr- 
|toii  (En;;lnnd)  on  the  line  of  tlio  North-Eiistcrn 
I  Hallway  furnisher  an  object  lesson  which  shouhl 
’prove  iustnictive  to  English  enrriago  builders  and 
interesting  to  Americaue. 

1  The  accompanying  illustration,  description  of  the 
teollision  and  remarks  upon  the  h«son  furnished  by 
'  this  accident  are  reprmluced  from  the  “Railway 
Wnrld”  (Eondon): 

“On  the  evening  before  the  accident  the  Scotch 
expresfi  left  Edinburgh  as  usual,  and  consisted  (»f 
tea  ordinary  carriages,  a  Puilmau  car,  and  two 
heavy  engines.  Running  at  the  normal  speed  the 
train  reached  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  about  3  o’clock,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  fog,  which  covereil  the  iand,  but 
left  the  atmosphere  above  clear.  This  probably 
prevented  the  drivers  seeing  the  signals  which 
were  set  against  them,  and  the  whistling  of  Uie| 
I  goods  engine  gave  the  first  intimation  of  danger.  I 
Almost  immediately  after  the  express  plunged  into 
1  the  goods  train.  The  impact  was  terrific.  The 
I  front  engine  was  turned  over  and  thrown  down 
'  the  side  of  the  alight  embankment,  which  exists 
liore,  into  a  field  adjoining;  and  the  tender  was  I 
swung  completely  round  and  rested  end  upwards! 
,011  the  top  of  the  engine.  The  seeoinl  engine  and| 
•tender  felKover  on  its  right  side  in  the  middle  of 
the  lino,  the  tender  lioing  crushed  info  the  footplate. 
The  front  portions  of  both  engines  wero  Iwittered 
in,  and  one  of  them  had  its  ehlmney  and  ciiirola 
knocked  off.  The  guard'.s  van  was  smaslied  almoirt 
to  atom.s,  tiio  woodwork  being  splint en'cj,  tlie  axles 
snapped,  and  various  portions  of  the  vim  and  the  lug¬ 
gage  scattered  about  in  all  diroctfcutf^flfver  the  i>er- 
muiieut  way.  '1^  third-class  carriage  that  fol¬ 
lowed  shared  a  similar  fate,  the  wheels  Irelug  forced 
•underneath  the  rnllman  ear,  wliica  was  partly 
raised  up  by  tlie  force  of  the  collision.  Tlie  guard's 
van  at  the  rear  of  the  goods  train  was  also  smashed 
up.  The  Pullma!!  ear  was  damaged,  but  the  main 
body  of  it,  ns  will  be  seen  from  tiie  photograph, 
taken  very  soon  after  the  accident,  was  preserved 
intact.  Six  passengers  were  seriously  injured,  while 
tlie  majority  of  the  passengers  received  a  severe 
shock.  The  driver  of  the  first  engine,  Thomas 
^Adamson,  received  fatal  injuries,  and  the  driver  of 
the  second  engine  was  also  seriously  injured.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  wreck  is  tlie  com¬ 
paratively  uninjured  condition  of  the  Pullman  oar. 
[Altlioiigh  sliifted  from  its  normal  position  on  the 
trucks,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  smashing  in  of 
the  platforms,  tlie  ear-l>ody  suffered  little  and  re¬ 
sisted  the  shock  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is 
idoubtless  true  that  the  weaker  carriages  before  and 
Ibohind  the  Pullman  car  acted  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  as  buffers;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  oUier 
care  had  been  built  with  something  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  stiffness  of  the  Pullman,  while  the  tram 
might  have  been  thrown  off  tlie  track,  there  would 
liavo  boon  no  such  complete  smashing  up  of  car¬ 
riages  as  the  pilot ogiaplis  show.  Our  ordinary  car-  j 
riages,  with  their  comparatively  weak  sills  and 
end  coiistruetioii,  servo  quite  well  enough  for  regu¬ 
lar  service,  Imt  in  ca.so  of  collision  they  can  offer 
slight  rcsislaiice.  With  cars  of  longer  and  heavier 
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build,  the  aliiienieiit  of  the  train  may  be  broken, 
.and  the  earaiiiay  be  thrown  violently  from  the 
line  aiid  overturned,  but  the  bodies  are  much  more 
I  likely  to  remain  intact  and  to  offer  the  oeeiip.ants 
an  opportunity  of  escape  tliaii  the  iiiatch-bo.x  struet- 
iireSj] which  coiui>ose  many  of  our  expre.ss  trains. 
Tho  accident  nt  Thirsk  also  demonstrated  the  ail- 
vantages  of  tho  Pullman  car  in  case  of  colll.sion; 


and  wliile  accidents  are  liaiiplly  of  rare  oeemrence 
on  English  railways,  it  is  a  question  that  niaiinger.s 
and  siiperiiitondeiits  of  car  departments  might  well 
consider,  whether  some  eliaiiges  cannot  be  made 
which  will  approximate  in  some  degree  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  Puilmau  car.  In  America, 
where,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ordinary  carriage  Is 
much  stronger  than  tho  corresponding  carriage  on 
an  English  railway,  tho  companies  feel  tho  need  of 
securing  even  stronger  coiistruetioii;  ami,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  last  issue,  an  engineer  has  recently 
brought  out  a  design  there  which  is  said  to  aeeom- 
[ilish  this  object,  and  which  may  be  worth  the 
attention  of  English  car  builders.  Certainly  the  two 
examples  which  wo  have  now  had  of  the  way  in 
whioli  the  Pulliuan  and  the  ordinary  cars  act  in  col¬ 
lision  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  devise  means 
by  which  the  effects  of  accidents  may  bo  mini- 
mizeU."  .  ^  ' 


USTEMPLOTEO  Ol'  PULLMAN  MEET. 
They  Ask  the  City  for  Land  on  Which  to 
Earn  a  Livelihood. 

Three  hundred  of  the  unemployed  of 
Pullman  assembled  in  the  Dew  Drop  Inn 
at  Kensington  last  evening  to  discuss  their 
present  condition  and  agree  upon  plans  for 
relief  during  the  coming  winter.  Imme¬ 
diate  action  in  this  direction  is  needed,  it 
is  said.  President  Theodore  Rodey  4vas  in 
the  chair,  and  Vice  President  William  M 
Skinner  spoke  at  length  on  the  prevailing 
condition  of  affairs.  The  long-talked- 
ot  petition  to  the  Governor,  State 
Legislature,  City  Council,  and  the 
mayor  was  discussed  as  presented, 
to  the  meeting.  To  it  are  attached  many 
I  names.  This  petition  to  the  State  and  city 
authorities  prays  for  legislative  enactments 
I  of  a  socialistic ‘nature,  and  is  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  above  officials  and  bodies 
when. more  fully  signed  by  those  of  tho 
i  Pullman  workmen  who  attribute  the  pres¬ 
ent  lack  of  work  to  defects  in  tue  laws. 

The  meeting,  which  was  an  enthusiastic 
one,  was  opened  with  a  dlseussibn  of  the 
Alabama  and  other  colony  projects,  and 
the  committee  in  charge  of  tnis  business 
asked  for  more  time  in  which  to  make  a  re¬ 
port.  President  Rodey  said ; 

“Do  not  be  down-hearted.  The  honest 
conviction  of  fair-minded  friends  will 
eventually  land  us  on  the  right  sidie  of  life. 
We  ask  no  alms.  We  want  work,  and  as 
that  is  denied  ns  we  must  bear  our  burden 
patiently.” 

The  relief  committee  reported  that  lOU 
unemployed  had  signed  a  petition  asking 
the  county  board  to  extend  immediate  re¬ 
lief  to  the  poor  of  Pullman. 

“We  have  been  endeavoring  for  a  long 
time,”  the  petition  says,  "to  secure  any 
employment  that  will  give  us  an  existence. 
Our  only  means  of  earning  a  living  is  by 
working  at  the  trades  at  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  work,"  the  petition  con¬ 
tinues,  “and  we  are  looking  now  to  the 
people  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difti- 

After  a  spirited  meeting  the  committees 
were  urged  to  renewed  exertions.  The  oeti- 
tioii  that  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor 
and  Legislature  calls  upon  that  body  to 
define  the  constitutional  right  citizens  have 
to  life,  and  to  enact  such  laws  “as  will  be 
consistent  with  the  circumstances.”  A  re¬ 
quest  is  also  made  for  a  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  “where  such  power  may  be  vested 
in  the  people  as  will  enable  them  to  so  con¬ 
duct  their" government  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  work  to  main¬ 
tain  life.”  The  petition  urges  that  this  ap¬ 
peal  is  not  only  for  the  subscribers,  bul 
“the  poor  and  unemployed  of  Cook  Coun 
ty.”  Then  follows  a  suggestion  that  unoc 
cupied  land  be  thrown  open  to  the  unem 

An  extract  from  the  petition  to  the  mayoi 
and  Council  follows: 

We  and  our  families  are  without  the  meani 
of  support.  Many  of  us  have  to  live  in  rentec 
houses  and  have  no  money  to  pay  for  the  same 
We  have  diligently  sought  employment  bu 
without  success  and  are  now  unable  to  obtali 
the  iiecesisaries  o(  life.  We  are  debarred  fron 
the  natural  opportunities  of  labor.  We  knot 
that  there  Is  a  groat  deal  of  unoccupied  land  it 
Ccicago  that  by  our  labor  could  be  made  pro 
duclive  enough  to  produce  many  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  and  a  place  to  live  if  it  were  no 
held  for  speculative  purposes.  We  would  pledgi 
our  labor  to  the  city  of  Chicago  to  reimburse  li 
for  all  expense  it  would  be  to  In  opening  up  ihii 
natural  opportunity  to  get  enough  upon  which  ti 
live  and  support  our  families  while  waiting  to 
the  lend  to  produce  something.  If  the  cits 
would  open  up  any  other  natural  onportunity  fo 
us  to  work  to  gain  a  livelihood  wo  would  retm 
burse  the  city  In  prooortion  to  the  aid  given. 

Are  there  any  laws  In  force  Which  you  cm 
recommend  in  our  behalf  to  the  end  that  we  ma: 
secure  the  cuustitutional  prerogative,  said  to  b 
the  right  to  life?  Has  tho  city  power  to  estab¬ 
lish  colonies,  manage  them,  and  permit  us  to  h 
members  of  the  same?  If  so.  we  could  thei 
work  on  such  land  owned  and  managed  by  th 
city  in  the  Interest  of  the  said  colonies.  As  we  ar 
not  nil  farmers  wo  ask  you  to  examine  all  th 
callings  embraced  In  the  moans  of  producilo 
and  distribution,  ns  well  os  the  land  hold  fo 
speculative  purposes,  and  see  if  the  citv  canno 
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American  Rolling  Stock  on  South  American  Ball- 

ways  . 

American  and  Foreign  Passenger  Biinipment.  Com¬ 
parative  Weight  of . 

Anatomy  of  a  Cur .  ; 

•Anderson’s  Steel  Truck .  . .  l 

•Angle  Cock,  Improved .  .  1 

Appliances,  Safety,  by  B.  A.  Moselev . 
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Oars  Destroyed,  by  Broken  Axle . 
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•Automatic  Steam  Trap,  N . . 
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PULLMAH  MUST  PAt^  MILLIOKB. 

Ceatnkt  Transportation  Get#  a  Decision 
Axainst  the  Palace  Car  Company. 
PHii.ADELPniA,  Pa.,  Deo.  18.— Judf?^  Dal¬ 
las  and  Butler,  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  today  rendered  a  decision  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  Pulloian  Palace  Car  Company 
mnst  make  payments  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Transportation  Company  for  tne 
property  acquired  under  the  lease  of 
1870.  The  matter  has  been  in 
lltleation  for  nine  years,  but  is  now  to  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  close,  the  court  ap¬ 
pointing  Theodore  M.  Ettingmaster  to  as¬ 
sess  the  damages  and  “  *‘f*’°r* 

within  sixty  days.  It  is  said  that  the 
amount  sought  to  be  recovered  by  the 
transportation  company  is  *3,000,000. 

The  opinion,  which  is  voluminous,  begins 
by  reciting  the  consolidation  in  1870  of  the 
two  companies  as  the  best  way  out  of  their 
litigation  against  each  other,  and  a  lease 
wA  taade  bv  which  the  Pullman  Com- 
•panv  was.  t'o  pay  the  transportation 
company  *264,000  per  annum,  subject 
to  certain  contingencies.  The  Pullman 
Company  paid  up  to  January,  1885,  when  a 
dispute  arose.  The  transportation  com-  ! 
pany  brought  suit  and  the  Pullman  Com- 
panv  in  answer  repudiated  the  lease  by  de- 
^iig  its  validity  as  in  excess  of 
the  lessor’s  authority  and  a^inst 
public  policy.  The  Supreme  Court 
'Wteined  this  defense.  Then  the  trans¬ 
portation  company  filed  a  bill  to  enforce 
return  of  its  property  or  compel  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Pullman’s  answer,  denying 
responsibility  for  the  property  received, 
raised  the  principal  question  now  decided. 
In  passing  upon  it  the  court  says: 

The  right  to  restitution  is  distinctly  admitted 
by  the  Pullman  Company  In  this  case.  The 
property  must  therefore  be  returned  or  paid  for. 
The  former  is  Impossible  as  the  property  has 
substantially  disappeared.  It  has  become  In¬ 
corporated  with  the  business  and  property  of 
the  Pullman  Company  and  cannot  be  separated. 
Therefore  compensation  must  he  ma^e.  'Ine 
value  of  the  property  and  earnings  must  be 


THE  FIRST  VBSTIBUDB. 

The  Handsome  Train  of  Six  Pullman 
Coaohee  Paeeed  Through  on  Time. 

The  first  Now  York  and  Florida  vestl- 
buled  train  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and 
Plant  system  arrived  at  the  Savannah, 
Florida  and  Western  depot  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon  at  2:32  o'clock,  90th 
after  a  run  of  just  a  little  over  twenty-two 
hours  from  New  York  city. 

The  train  was  a  handsome  one,  coin- , 
posed  of  six  Pullman  coaches,  all  of  which 
are  new  and  contain  the  latest  Improve¬ 
ments.  being  just  from  the  cornpany  s 
shops.  In  the  baggage  car  ,1s  ^  dynamo  j 
which  supplies  the  entire  train  with  eiec  ^ 
trie  lights.  The  dining  car.  Belvldore.  In  ^ 
charge  of  Mr.  Schwarz,  is  complete  in  Its  | 
appointments,  well  i 

r pl’r*s!‘'6h?rmU; 

and  Unlolaall.  upholstered  ^an^omely, 
and  equipped  In  the  latest  ®ty>®'  ^h®  \a®i; 
car  was  the  observation  car  Chevaliei. 
The  train  was  comfortably  filled 
Hv^aTfm-  ^few  r^nXs^b  lo°ok  a°round  th^ 
?r1?n%^rrtVy%^:°rc.  Freet, 
agent  of  the  Pullman  Company  hero, 
Yardmaster  W.  II.  Wright  and  Master  of 
Transportation  H.  E.  Hutchins  ^  the  Sa- 
va.inah.  Florida  and  Western.  'The  Pull¬ 
man  train  was  In  charge  of  Conductor  G. 
W  Haller  and  was  taken  in  hand  by  Con- 
ductor  J.  H.  Jarrett  for  the  joad.  It  was 
something  unusual  to  *®®,t/'® 
bule  of  the  season  pull  out  without  Mr. 
Wright  on  board  as  he  has  had  charge  of 
U  every  season  since  1887  as  eonductor. 
but  now  finds  himself  In  a  better  berth 
The  train  left  for  St.  Augustine  at  4 
o’clock,  end  the  first  vestibule  going  north 
will  leave  St.  Augustine  this  morning  at 
9:50  o’clock  and  will  be  here  this  after- 


gantly  equipped  as  any  t. 


entv-seven  have  been  sold,  and  thirty- 
seven  are  on  hand,  also  that  a  total  of 
*713,834  has  been  received  by  the  Pullman 
Company  on  account  of  the  sales.  The  car 
equipments  have  disappeared. _ 


PULLMAN  RATES. 
Representative  Hopkins  has  intro¬ 
duced  House  bill  number  45,  into  tho 
Legislature.  It  is  an  act  to  establish 
rates  to  b  8  charged  by  persons,  asso¬ 
ciations  or  corporations  owning,  leae- 
ing,  operating,  or  running,  upon  any  i 
of  the  railroads  of  this  State, .  any 
sleeping  cars  or  palace  cars.  This 
bill  is  no  doubt  intended  as  a  remin¬ 
der  to  Mr.  Pullman,  of  Chicago, J  that 
his  sleeping  oar  rates  are  unpopular 
in  Kansas.  Railroad  and  sleeping  car 
tarilfa  should  certainly  be  ehbjected 
to  a  careful  and  just  revision,  but  the 
tendency  of  many  legislative  bodies  Is 
to  very  often  carry  these  measures 
to  excess  with  the  sole  view  of  curry¬ 
ing  favor  with  a  prejudiced  public. 
The  Pullman  Car  Company  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  legiti¬ 
mate  business  corporation,  and  in  the 
I  pending  reduction  of  tariffs,  the  idea 
of  adequate  compensation  should  pre¬ 
vail.  It  is  thought  that  a  rate  of  onc- 
half  a  cent  a  mile  for  night  rates,  and 
a  still  farther  redaction  in  day  tariffs 
will  be  the  reeulb  of  this  session  of  tho 
Legislature’s  action.  While  a  large 
number  of  the  people  of  Kvisas  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  treatment 
accorded  their  fmployes  by' the  Pull¬ 
man  Car  Company,  no  disposition  to 
deliberately  harass  the  Company  by 
•  isUtloa  BhflBld  be 
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BY  THE  J.  WEST  GOODWIN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 


Dear  Sir: 


The  Time  Required  to  Make  the 
Trip  Fifty-five  Years 
Ago. 


The  enclosed  fronr  the  I3etroit 
Advertiser,  Nov.  Vth,  1SB9,  will  be 
reeid  by  my  rciilroad  friends  with 
interest.  F*leose  accept  with  the 
compliments  of  the  season. 

Yotirs  rmly, 

J.  wnsr  GOODWIN. 


It  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted  that 
the  lake  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Buf¬ 
falo  and  New  York,  is  equally  the 
cheapest  and  most  expeditious.  This 
fact  begins  to  be  very  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  and  the  large  number  who  al¬ 
ready  prefer  it  to  all  others,  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  conclusive,  that,  very  soon,  no 
other  route  will  be  thought  of,  either 
by  men  ot  business  or  pleasure. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  hereafter  wish  to  make  the  trip, 
we  have  procured,  and  herewith  pub¬ 
lish,  the  time  necees.sary  to  make  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 
From  New  York  you  of  eour.se 
take  the  steamboat  to  AI- 

.  bany,  say .  12  houis 

Railroad  to  Auburn .  12  *• 

Swiftsure  line  to  Rochester .  8 

Radroad  and  stage  to  Buffalo  ...  9  “ 

Steamboat  to  Chicago .  5  days 

Stage  to  Peru .  12  hours 

Steamboat  to  St.  Louis,  good 

water .  24  liours 

Total  time . 8  days  o  hours 

Thus,  in  eight  days  and  five  hours, 
the  entire  distance  from  New  York 
to  St.  Louis  can  be  traveled  by  the 
way  of  the  western  Lakes !  With 
these  facts  before  them,  who  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  choose  between  the  different 
routes  open  to  St.  Louis  ? 

Looking  at  this  route  just  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 

any  other  route  can  be  long  thought 
of.  But  it  is,  nevertheless  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  improvemeut  aud  this  improvo- 
meiit  will  be  effecied  when  the  rail¬ 
road  is  completed  from  this  city  t  i 
St.  Joseph.  That  road  will  save 
nearly  two  days  time,  and  the  entire 
journey  may  then  be  made  in  a  trifle 
over  six  days. 

Thus  is  Yankee  enterprise  anni¬ 
hilating  space,  and  bringing  the  two 
extremes  of  the  new  world  into  close 
apiiroximation. 


/oz. 


The  Railway  Age  &  Northwestern  Railroader. 
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Columbia  River . 39,  147, 

Columbia  Lumberton  A  Gulf . 

Columbia  .k  Maryland . 

Columbia  .k  Greenville . 259. 

Columbia  A  Eastern . 

Columbia  River  A  Astoria . 

Columbus  Sandusky  .k  Hocking . 

Columbus  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo _ 

. 175,  231,  301, 

Columbus  A  Western . 

Columbus  Hocking  Valley  A  Athens . 

. 216,  '245.  3(MI,  .742,  612,  668, 

Columbus  Lima  A  .Milwaukee . 

Columbus  Central . 

kionestoga  Valley . 258,  288,  314,  345, 

Coos  Bay  Rosebnrg  .k  Eastern . 


Western  Maryland .  f 

IVestern  of  Alalrama .  f 

Western  Union  Telegraiih  CO .  i 

Wheeling  Pittsburgh  A  Baltimore . 

Wheeling  A  Lake  Erie . 

While  A  Black  River  Valley . 

Wiggins  Feriy  Co .  I 

IVlImIngton  .k  Northern .  ; 

Wilmington  Newborn  A  Norfolk .  ; 

Winona  A  South-Western  Improvement 

Winona  A  South-Western .  i 

Wlscasset  A  Queliec . 110,  405,  I 

Wisconsin  Minnesota  .k  Pacific . 

VAZOO  A  Mississippi  Valley .  I 

A  York  A  Southern .  ( 

/ANESVILLE  A  Ohio  River .  ( 

Zanesville  Terminal . 


FAIRMOIINT  Valley . 39, 

FarmvilleA  Powhatan . 556, 

Findlay  Fort  Wayne  .k  Western . 

. 1'20.  217,  484,  640,  655, 

Flint  A  Pere  Marquette . 161,  288, 

Florence  A  Cripple  Creek . 

. 39,  87,  141 


SO,  273, 314, 


..654, 


Forest  City  A _ _ 

Fort  Bragg  Lumber  Co . 

Fort  Harrison . 

Fort  Lee . 

Fort  Plain  A  Richfield  springs . 

. 330,  614,  598,  612, 

Fort  Smith  Paris  A  Dardanelle. 

Port  Wayne  .k  Eastern . 

Port  Worth  A  Albuquerque . . . 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City . 273, 


Fort  Worth  A  R 


_ _ _  Grande . 

Frankfort  .k  South-Eastern . 

Frederic  A  Charlevoix . 

Fremont  Elkborn  A  Missouri  Valley. 


French  Creek  A  Little  Kanawha . 

Gainesville  Rocky  Point  a  Mlcanopy 

. 174,  330,  428, 

Gainesville  7'aIIaha.ssec  A  Western. .. 
Galesburg  Etherley  ,k  Eastern ....  217 

Galeton  A  Coudersport . 

Galveston  Houston  A  Henderson . 

>'  ’61  175,  259. 
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The  Hughes  Car  Ventilator. 

Patented  in  Canada,  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Operated  by  The  Hughes  Car  Ventilating  Co.  [Limited]  Toronto,  Canada. 

—Applied  to— 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  "Fucino”,  Santa  Fe  Route. 

Also  in  use  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  of  Canada. 


THE  EXHAUST  OF  AIR. 

There  are.  two  main  exhaust  ducts  one  on  each  aide  of  the  monitor,  extending  the  full  length  of  the  car,  between  the 
deck  saali  and  the  outside  screening.  The  latter  has  close-fitting,  air  tight,  glass  sides. 

I'itu  these  ducts  there  open  from  the  lower  berths  air  passages  concealed  behind  the  casing;  and  from  toilets,  drawing 
ana  state  rooms,  smoking  compartment  and  upper  berths  there  are  direct  connections.  These'  are  fitted  with  adjustable 
dampers,  there  are  also  four  main  dampers  one  near  each  corner,  operated,  one  in  the  drawing  room  upper  berth,  one  in  the 
gentlemen  s  toilet  and  one  in  each  corridor. 

The  air  is  exhausted  through  the  main  ducts  both  forward  as  well  as  back,  and  is  driven  out  at  each  corner  of  the  car. 

THE  SUPPLY  OP  AIR. 


the  Cl 


Th> 


are  two  main  supply  ducts  one  on  each  side  in  the  curves  of  the  monitor  top  extending  nearly  the  full  length  of 
inside  and  above  the  deck  windows.  Perforations  into  these  ducts  to  admit  fresh  air  to  the  car  extend  throughout 


the  entire  length. 

At  each  end  of  the 
dust,  cinders  or  gas. 

Each  tank  supplies  one  duct  and  is  fitted  with  two  sets  of  dampers,  one  between  the  water  tank  and  the  cooling 
chaml^r,  and  another  a  double  one,  to  close  the  entrances  to  each  supply  hood  at  the  top  of  the  car, 

riiese  are  operated  as  follows:-- 

Tliose  between  the  water  and  the  cooling  tanks,  from  each  vestibule  inside  the  car  doors. 

lliose  in  the  hoods,  one  in  the  gentlemen's  toilet  and  the  other  in  the  heater  room. 

TO  SUPPLY  THE  TANKS  WITH  WATER. 

After  closing  the  valves  in  drainage  pipi 

1.  Inject  water  on  top  of  car  either  thi 
openings  to  cooling  chambers. 

2.  Or  inject  water  by  air  pressure  from  tanks  under  the  car. 

Salt  should  be  added  to  the  water;  but  ordinary  freezing  will  not  injure  the  tanks. 

TO  WASH  OUT  THE  TANKS. 

After  opening  valves  in  drainage  pipes,  inject  water  and  let  it 


r,  concealed  in  the  monitor,  is  a  tank  containing  water  with  screening  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 


through  supply  screen  openings  in  centre  of  monitor  at  each  end,  or  through 


be  drawn  o 


through  for  a  short  time.  The  cinders  will  quickly 

TO  REGULATE  TEMPERATURE. 


(a)  Allow  full  supply  and  full  exhaust  of  air. 

(b)  Hy  keeping  the  deck  windows  closed  a  better  circulation  of  air  is  obtained.  r 

'<««'''C|1  to  quickly  clear  the  car  of  smoke  or  air,  the  middle  deck  windows  may  be  utilized;  but  for  general 
circulation  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  all  closed. 

(d)  If  necessary  in  extremely  warm  weather  the  cooling  chamber  may  be  utilized  by  means  of  ice  or  other  cooling  pro¬ 
cess;  but  evaporation  in  the  tanks  will  greatly  temper  the  warm  air.  “ 


IN  COLD  WEATHER  T 


WARM  THE  CAR. 


(a)  Keep  fire  in  Baker  Heater,  regulating  it  according  to  the  intensity  of  cold. 

(b)  If  still  cold,  SHUT  OFK  the  exhaust  and  the  supply  of  air,  as  follows 

(1)  Shut  off  the  exhaii.sts,  each  one  half. 

(2)  If  still  cold,  the  supply,  one  half. 

(H)  If  still  cold,  the  exhaust,  entirely. 

_  (4)  If  still  cold,  the  supply,  entirely. 

It  might  be  advisable  at  times  to  reverse  2  and  .3,  and  close  all  exhausts  first. 

IN  COLD  WEATHER  TO  COOL  THE  CAR. 


for  comfor"  warm  reverse  the  process  and  open  the  dampers  in  the  inverse  order  to  the  above,  as  required 

That  is,  in  opening,  the  supply  should  precede  the  exhaust;  while,  in  closing,  the  exhaust  should  precede  the  supply. 
•  a  The  object  of  this  is  to  inainta  n  the  supply  greater  than  the  exhaust,  and  thus  preserve  a  pressure  outward  around  the 
if  windows  are'no't^t^  Thus  dust,  cinders  and  cold  draughts  at  windows  will  be  checked,  and  even  entirely  prevented 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

In  very  cold  weather  and  in  sharp  cold  snowstorms  the  upper  supply  dampers  should  be  closed. 

Ill  rtpproachin.ir  warm  climates  or  warm  weather,  the  fires  should  be  allow’ed  to  become  low  in  advance. 

Before  lamps  are  liglited  the  fires  should  also  be  low. 

In  tunnels  the  dampers  need  not  be  closed  for  the  water  neutralizes  the  coal  g,aa.  Some  smoke  mav  fin 
tunnels,  but  it  will  be  free  from  gas,  and  will  instantly  be  drawn  off.  See  Sec,  C.  “To  Regulate  Temperature. 

starting,  valves  in  drainage  pipes  should  be  closed,  salt  water  placed  in  tanks  and  cooling  cl 
tightlv  screwed  down  e  « 

It  matters  not  which  way  the  car  runs,  each  supply  and  exhaust  operates  the  same  in  any  direction. 

Very  little  attention  is  necessary  in  adjusting  dampers,  if  ordinal  y  care  be  observed  regarding  when  to  increase  fires, 
that  .lust  before  lamps  are  lighted  fires  should  be  low. 

They  should  also  be  low  in  the  warmth  of  mid-day.  By  proper  attention  the  dampers  will  seldom  require  to  be  used. 
..1.  If  ordinary  precautions  be  observed  there  will  be  no  dust,  no  cinders,  no  draughts  and  no  snow  in  the  car  or  around 
the  windows;  and  the  smoking  room  will  always  be  quickly  cleared. 

At  least  one  of  the  car  doors  should  be  left  open  when  the  car  is  standing  for  any  length  of  time,  since  the  electric  fans 
are  not  in  use  in  the  exhaust  and  the  supply  ducts. 

An  almost  even  temperature  should  be  maintained  In  every  part  of  the  car  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  from  end  to  end. 
except  In  the  smoking  and  toilet  rooms  which  will  bo  cooler. 

Each  passenger  has  pure  air  tempered  to  suit  the  climate  and  the  season,  free  from  dust,  cinders,  gas.  drafts  and 
oflrensive  stu^  ntmo.sphere.  • 


find  its  way  in  in 
cooling  chamber  covers 


j  ^>4- 


Penruiylvania  Bailroad’a'^lumbiim  Exhibit. 


and  before  the  railroad  briLe  '** 

mont  Plane.  *  conatructed  near  Bel- 


Tb  T,  //  /y  to  wonder  If  its  intr^d.'T^'‘’“™‘“* 

m.e  P««.ylv,..U.  lUa^-.  Wumbto.  B^Mt.  T'SH**”*' '“"'J Z»"“! “‘ 

CbmiMny  at  tbe  World's  *“  our  nr« Il^traf!on*^”1?^-®“ ® 

iTb  raSrp“  •- ™.b”tr 

Cbicuro  whl.1,  '  oompaoy.  tamoa,  .yhlbit  at  “»<l  l»'ora  the  railroad  brwj.  .  Tbia  «,.,  „  ,834 

;»-.’.e,y.,tr';rr o?rssz“L"zr  "o ••:- ,..„.tr.ti..  .b.l.  ,.Z  “"■ 

Chllf  o7  courtesy  of  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Ely,  from  England  and  o^er 

SiT^'rz  r:;itrx-S'r  -rr 

-(lStTo‘^  reproduce  from  ?he  book  |  ^ 8ho‘??'t2at7oui^ST  atage-body 

ned  illustrations  of  some  of  the  old  ro^s  suggested  nnm  experience  in  operating  rail 

railro^Lr  ^  ^  ^  American  locomotive  is  8urm,?i^i  !iK“” ‘I*® 

tKL  b  f^otn  the  East  across  ‘he  cars  of  th^s  tratat^^r^-  ^®  “«  told  that 

Valltvs  L  Mississippi  homes.  butTere  aftema^  ^  hy 

railur^  Peevious  to  the  introduction  of  the  ^hey  and  the  Laiicaater  com  steam  traffic, 

delnhff  to  P  ^  ^hila-  '“o  on  the  Pennsyl vama  8tate^^  i  ‘hat 

delphia  to  Pittsburgh.  Doubtless  the  distance  The  Lancaster  wL  hoiir  k  m  This  was  in  1834 

thir bv  raV*'^  '^K®‘’“  ‘hao  '  1**““  '®'‘  ‘h®  Philadelphian^'®®  Philadel- 

ratrh7r2t‘lK!rZ£®Z'"r^^ 


M.,  ra  “  o”  ‘U  the  East  Pavili 

M^eum  Building  at  Jackson  Park.  Chicago 

Chie?  o7  Mr.  Theodc 

Ra  lro^  ?  Power  of  tlfe  Pennsylvania 
Kailro^,  for  the  use  of  the  cuts  presented^f 
-nCr^  ^  reproduce  from  the  book 

ot  eorne  of  the  old 

care  and  locomotives  that  played  an  imnort-  ’ 
rffilo^’i?  history  Of  American 

*‘'®“  transport 

tKn  K  "'.®'®handi8e  from  the  East  across 

Valltvl^®'  °**'®  ““‘1  Mississippi 

Valteys  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
ra  lwys.  It  used  80  days  to  go  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Pittsburgh.  Doubtless  the  distance 
covered  by  the  wagon  then  was  greater  than 

thLe  ^  n"  “1'®®  h«‘'^ee«  i 

these  mties  is  now  covered  by  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  Railroad  express  trains  in  less  than  ^8 
^ure  and  by  the  faettBt  trains  ia  8  hour* 

•ndSOmwutea. 


but  an  age  of  ®  ‘>“6,  “P'hiH  task  in  freein^is  »“  ““Precedented 

:iT£r=“- 

on  the  Old  Portage  Railroad  in  Ifiai  Th„  -  i  climb  «  .  *“5’  “  ’^ss  the  first  locomy.fj„« 


mb'y  I™  “J:;.  in;!?!'."'"!?*'”  •  “"“"-  I  "  '  '"•‘"““O 


»r.Ki  'T  -^o'ner  Illustration  shows  a  consid-- 

erably  improved  car  which  was  put  in  service  a  year  later 
in  1886.  It  had  the  same  arrangement  of 
seats,  but  the  roof  was  fiat,  the  entrances 
were  at  the  ends,  where  platforms  with  I 
railings  extended  improved  facilities  for  I 
entrance  and  exit.  J 

Another  illustration  shows  the  first 
steam  locomotive  of  which  there  is  re-' 
liable  record  that  carried  people  on  a  track  I 
in  America.  It  was  built  by  John  Stevens 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1885,  and  began! 
railroad  service,  its  record  through  1886 
and  1837  being  traceable.  When  the. 
question  of  building  a  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Cohimbia  was  under  con- 
sideration,  a  model  of  this  engine  waa 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  tha  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Society  for  Internal  Improve¬ 
ment,  and  settled  the  question  of  t^eaeiV 
bility  of  the  enterprise  ' 

passenger  Lin 

shown  in  our  next  illustration  was  of 
later  development-184fl  and  1850.  The 
locomotive  was  named  after  the  great 
)  whoT  r/T”^  American  railLds 

//J  i  ■  ‘*®  ‘«;omotive  mentioned  in 

///  *  “I® /®'-®g“2B^ragraph  86  years  before. 

^  Several.engmes  of  this  typo  were  after- 

,  wai^  built  with  8-foot  drivers,  and  were 
_ ,  c^led  •  monsters-  by  the  employees. 

I  ,  •  J  ha^age  car  was  simply  a  flat 

^r.  and  carried  a  number  of  crates  on  wh^.  S 
b^ge  was  placed  m  these  orates  and  conveyed  acr,^ 

ierrim  without  remimiig  it  f^  Then^i^S 


i"gBiii,-hioi4Z^".ZiZrr  sr 

a  safe  for  theprot^tlon  and  care  of  aU  vZThr 

mUe  for  the  use  oJf^at!"  ’  half-a-cent  a 


chairman  of  the  old  Pullman  Strife*  The  vice- 

that  something  must  be  done  at  on^  to 

mgs  of  people  in  the  Pullman  p  alleviate  the  suffer- 

districts  who  are  wrIou?  erp^oy^nZ' 

are  1,000  famiUes  in  that  lo«£?^X  1  StT'  “ 

way  to  turn  for  the  morrow's  suonor^  ^  *  k  *  ^“®”' 

only  are  those  who  suffered  as  a  d^I^r  P®*"  ®®“‘- 

at  Pullman.  The  scheme  of  th«^P  *^®  ®‘'''he 

to  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  is  progressing  ^  ®”’‘srate 

Ala.,  scheme  has  also  ^rov^TSSe  Mobile,| 


/or 


Hrst  Looomottvt  to  Climb  a  Hoavy  QradOi 


Freight  Car,  1836. 


Old  Portage  Railroad. 


Passer 


Old  Portage  Railroad, 


Eld 

&  1 
^  .  I 

The  John  Ste  vw« 


Wagon. 


Conestoea 


BAIIiWAT  MATTERS  AND  RAILWAY  MEN. 

■  The  fame  of  Ool.  Carroll  D. Wright  and  hisoolleagnea 
of  the  strike  oommieeion  seems  to  bo  growing.  I 
ohanoed  to  be  reading  a  French  paper  the  other  day 
— one  of  the  best  informed  of  Parisian  journals— and 
came  aoross  a  oritioism  of  the  oommissionere’  report 
which  wonld  probably  interest  the  commissioners. 
Let  me  translate  a  sentence  or  two: 

“The  impression  produced  by  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  which  deals  with  the  investigation  is  melancholy. 

In  three  commissioners  charged  with  so  delicate  a 
mission  one  wonld  look  lor  moderation  and  impartial¬ 
ity-two  qualities  which  these  gentlemen  totally  lack. 
Their  only  aim  seems  to  be  to  curry  favor  with  (/loffer 
bossemeni)  the  labor  party  and  to  excite  antagonism 
between  class  and  class.  Because  the  strikers  did  not 
begin  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction  until  July 
8,  therefore  the  report  says  that  their  conduct  during 
the  period  of  the  strike  previous  to  that  date  was  “dig¬ 
nified,  manly  and  conservative — worthy  of  the  highest 
type  of  American  citizenship.” 

A  good  many  thousand  Frenchmen  will  presumably 
read  the  article  in  that  paper;  and  it  is  pleasant  lor 
ns  to  think  what  kind  of  an  idea  they  will  get  of  the 
“highest  type  of  American  citizenship.”  Ool.  Wrightj 
has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  for  be  has  donemnchj 
to  help  European  nations  to  a  right  understanding 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the  United! 
States.  ^  ^ 

Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  great  strikes  of  last 
July  I  expressed  in  this  column  my  belief  that  the  les-: 
eon  which  had  been  taught  to  railway  employes  might; 
if  the  management  chose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  be 
made  of  great  benefit  to  railway  interests.  I  believed 
that  the  employee  in  the  mass  were  in  a  better  mood, 
to  accept  advances  and  to  listen  to  reason  than  they 
had  been  for  many  years.  And  I  still  believe  it.  The 
great  fact  which  it  seems  to  me  is  never  sufficiently 
recognized  is  that,  given  a  lair  chance,  the  mass  of  the 
employes  wonld  always  rather  be  loyal  than  not.  The- 
man  who  talks  of  the  majority  of  railway  men  as* 
being  antagonistic  to  the  companies— who  imagines' 

'  that  at  heart  the  large  body  of  the  men  are  discon¬ 
tented  and  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  have  trouble 
— that  man  does  not  know  railway  men.  The  letter 
which  I  quoted  two  weeks  ago  from  the  repentant  A. 
E.  U.  man  was  true  and  it  was  typical.  Last  July,  he 
jsaid,  “three-fourths  of  the  train  crews  and  older 
jhands  did  not  want  to  strike.”  They  never  do.  And 
^it  is  always  the  same  story:  “One  of  our  men  got  up 
and  said  wo  had  no  cause  to  strike;  we  wonld  lose  our 
jobs.  Then  one  of  the  loaders  got  up  and  said  for 
everybody  to  mark  every  ‘scab’  and  see  that  he  got 
what  he  deserved.  Somebody  shoutkd  ‘Put  the  scab 
out.’  Somebody  else  said  ‘kill  him;’  and  it  looked 
'  for  awhile  as  if  they  would  try  and  kill  him,  but  hie 
friends  got  him  away.”  So,  I  say,  it  always  is.  It  is 
partly  the  fear  of  violence,  but  still  more  the  terror  of 
that  word  “scab”  that,  whenever  a  strike  breaks  out, 

1  compels  the  great  mass  of  sober  men  to  go  out, 
though  all  the  while  they  hate  what  they  are  doing  in 
their  hearts. 

There  is  no  perpetual  and  abiding  discontent  among 
the  mass  of  the  men.  It  is  not  they,  but  the  few 
leaders  who  coerce  them,  who  have  to  bo  reckoned 
,_sitb.  .  _  _ 

After  the  strike  of  last  July  the  power  of  the  labor 
pleader  was  shaken.  There  was  a  chance  for  the  men 
to  free  themselves  altogether  from  that  power  if  they 
I  wonld.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  they  wonld  do  it  of 
themselves;  for  no  one  dared  to  be  the  first  to  move. 

I  If  the  companies  had  made  the  first  overture  and  ha. 
given  them  the  excuse  for  declaring  themselves,  they 
wonld,  however,  I  believe,  have  responded  gladly  ’ 
enough.  I  said  then  that  if  a  company  would  go  be¬ 
fore  its  men  with  some  sort  of  a  reasonable  scheme 


for  some  sort  of  a  loyal  organization,  to  replace  the 
■tild  system  of  the  labor  orders,  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  men  of  all  classes  wonld  come  in  with  a  rush.  Nor 
am  I  alone  in  this  belief.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  a  railway  man  in  Ohioago  received  from' 
another  railway  man  in  Texas  just  when  the  strikes 
were  ending: 

“Affairs  in  railroad  circles  are  somewhat  unsettled, 
and  I  believe  fears  of  a  sympathetic  strike  are  enter¬ 
tained.  The  management  appears  to  be  doing  noth¬ 
ing  to  court  the  men’s  favor.  Eednction  in  force  does 
not  meet  with  disfavor,  but  reduction  in  wages  does. 

I  can  not  but  think  it  unwise  to  reduce  wages  at  pres¬ 
ent,  with  the  meager  force  now  employed.  Everyone 
at  present  in  the  employ,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
working  very  hard.  Misrepresentation  as  to  the 
roads’  earnings,  based  upon  the  bonded  indebtedness, 
is  openly  discussed  by  men  that  one  wonld  least  ex¬ 
pect  to  know  anything  about  it.  A  kind  circular  re¬ 
questing  the  men  to  remain  loyal,  an  adjustment  of 
wages,  baaed  upon  the  actual  work  performed  b., 
those  who  are  expected  to  do  double  duty,  wonld 
smooth  over  a  great  deal  of  the  present  discontent. 
Equalization  of  wages,  bared  upon  northern  roads’ 
percentages,  should  not  now  bo  attempted  in  Texas, 

'  where  living  expenses  are  greater.  My  eighteen  years’ 
service  in  departments  of  management  have  thor¬ 
oughly  schooled  mo  in  the  company’s  interests.  My 
relations  with  the  men  have  been  peculiarly  confiden¬ 
tial  and  discussions  of  grievances,  actual  and  imag¬ 
inary,  are  freely  held  in  my  presence.  A  carefully  ex¬ 
ecuted  stroke  of  policy  right  now  wonld  work  won¬ 
ders.  A  consultation  by  the  management,  with  the 
leaders  of  the  various  labor  organizations,  to  assure 
them  that  their  and  the  company’s  interests  are  iden¬ 
tical,  would,  I  believe,  please  the  men  and  assist  in 
keeping  down  the  cry  of  discontent  so  prevalent.  I 
did  not  intend  to  write  an  article  on  railway  manage¬ 
ment,  but  I  have  no  donbt  but  that  yon  will  get  some 
ideas  from  what  I  have  written.” 

Another  correspondent  writes  from  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  He  encloses  me,  as  he  says,  “an  idea  for  an 
association  which  wonld  go  a  long  way  toward  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  the  present  situation  and  toward 
establishing  better  relations  in  the  railway  service.” 
His  idea  is  as  follows: 

In  these  troublous  days  when  railroad  men  are  on  a 
strike  and  the  commerce  of  our  country  is  almost  sus¬ 
pended  the  people  are  clamoring  for  arbitration,  but 
thus  far  have  failed  to  get  it.  To  avoid,  if  possible,  a 
repetition  of  this  it  is  my  desire  to  formulate  an  or¬ 
ganization  or  association  entirely  for  arbitration  of 
trouble  among  railroad  men. 

I  would  call  it  the  United  Railway  Employes’  Arbi¬ 
tration  association. 

Its  object:  To  create  and  maintain  profitable  rates 
of  wages  to  railway  employes,  respective  of  their  loca¬ 
tion,  duties  and  length  of  service,  by  arbitration,  and 
avoid  strikes  by  having  each  individual  case  taken 
before  the  managing  officer  of  the  railway  for  whom 
the.iwgrieved  employe  is  working,  by  t^  association. 

This  association  to  be  indorsed  Iby  the  General 
Managers’  association,  which  shall  contribute  annually  | 
its  share  of  does  and  be  entitled  to  representation  in  [ 
its  management.  | 

There  shall  be  only  one  office  of  the  association  and 
membership  be  by  certificate.  No  local  branches  | 
need  be  held  anywhere.  In  short  it  shall  be  conducted  ' 
after  the  style  of  an  insurance  association.  Member-  . 
ship  to  consist  of  any  legitimate  railway  employe  over 
16  years  of  age  and  not  a  member  of  any  other  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  ever  been  implicated  in  or  has 
'  ordered  a  strike. 

Location  of  office,  membership  fees  and  dues  to  be 
hereafter  stated. 

Neither  of  the  correspondents  quoted  is  an  official 
in  high  position,  but  each  is  in  a  capacity  in  which  he 
is  in  close  and  constant  contact  with  the  men — one  in 
Texas  and  the  other  in  Montana.  There  is  nothing  of  / ' 
great  value  in  either  letter,  but  the  main  ideas  which 
underlie  both  communications  are  the  same,  and  they 
are  three  in  number — firstly,  that  there  is  need  of 
better  relations  between  the  companies  and  the  men; . 
secondly,  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  establish  those  f 
.  relations,  and,  thirdly,  that  the  iniative  mnst  come  | 
t  from  the  companies. 
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X  ^oonotriic  AssoolfUlon  would 
make  between  government  adjustment  ot 
freight  rates  and  like  adjustment  of  wage 
lates,  end  I  fully  agree  that  while  gov- 
ernmeiit  can  tlx  the  compensation  of  its 
own  employes,  It  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
attempt  arbitrarily  to  fix  that  of  the  em- 
ployes  of  railroads;  but  1  further  recog- 

I  ernment  to  prevent  tho  Interruption  of  in- 
,  terstatc  commerce  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  mills,  end  that  in  the  exereise  of  this 
;  light  It  ought  to  have  a  voice  In  makl-g 
the  terms  and  adjusting  the  conditions  of 
In  "^sucii^'serTr**^’'**^  ****  employes  engaged 


SOME  STRANGE  VAGARIES  i 

JOSEPH  NIMMO  REPLIES  TO  CARROLL  D 
WRIGHT’S  OUTGIVINGS. 

HE  THINKS  THE  rOMMISSTO NER’S  THEORIES  NO.\  1 


Sl'REl.V  STATE  SOCIAIdSM. 
fBY  TELEGRArH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.] 

Wa.shington,  Jan.  J.— In  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  American  Economic  Association  by 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Eleventh  Cen¬ 
sus,  on  the  transportation  question,  that  offlclalf' 
made  some  statements  as  to  the  socialistic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Railroad  Pooling  bid  •  and  other’ 

I  matters  relating  to  railroad  transportation  which 
*  in  some  quarters  are  regarded  as  decidedly  senr, 
rational.  Among  those  who  criticise  Coloneli 
Wright  most  severely  is  Joseph  Nlmmo,  jr., 
whose  study  of  the  railroad  problem  for  morel 
than  forty  years  qualifies  him  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Nlmmo  said  to-day: 

I  am  astonished  that  a  man  of  Colonel  Wright's 
experience  should  so  express  himself  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  has  never  investigated  and  which  he 
does  not  understand.  Socialism!  Why  pooling,  so- 
called.  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  competitive  traffic,  is  the  very  antithesis  ofj 
Spcialism.  It  is  both  ostensibly  and  actually  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  thr  railroads  at  self-government.  It  re¬ 
pels  the  very  Idea  of  State  Interference.  It  is! 
strictly  analogous  to  trades-unionism.  TTie  trades^' 
union  Is  a  method  of  collective  bargaining  for  ttsi 
constituency.  Instead  of  acting  separately  and  cuH 
ting  each  others’  tbroals  In  the  striata  of  compe-' 


;^Uom  laborers  associate -themselves  togathey  Tn 
pinion  and  thus  protect  fhemselvea  against  them- 
•elves.  This  is  just  and  commendable.  In  a  «'ord. 
they  regulate  competition  among  theraseWes 
through  association.  The  time  cams  when  the  laborer 
saw,  as  the  whole  world  now  sees,  that  competi¬ 
tion  instead  -of  being  the  life  of  trade  may  as  truly 
be  the  death  of  trade.  The  forces  of  the  age  have 
,  become  so  Intense  that  competitors  destroy  each 
I  other  unless  competition  Is  regulated  through  as¬ 
sociation.  That  drove  laborers  to  trades-unlona 
Well,  that  Is  Just  what  the  lessons  of  experience 
have  forced  the  railroads  to.  Their  restricted  com¬ 
petition  led  to  the  destruction  of  railroad  properties, 
to  many  unjust  discriminations  and  to  commercial 
disorder.  Independent  rate-making  set  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country  in  contusion.  That  Is  indis¬ 
putable  history. 

So  the  Interstate  Cotomerce  act  Is  based  upon  the 
developed  necessity  for  agreements  among  railroad 
,  companies  as  tu  rates.  Furthermore,  that  act  pro¬ 
vides  that  agreed  rales  shall  Aot  be  raised  or  low-l- 
ered  without  due  notice.  In  a  word,  necessity  made 
a  law.  aftd  the  lawmaker  acknowledged  that  law  of 
I  necessity.  Such  law  has  been  proved  by  the  stern 
I  lessons  of  experience  to  be  the  soundest  and  most 
beneficent  sort  of  statute  law.  But  the  companlSB 
and  the  commercial  classes  also  realized,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  long  and  rough  experience,  that  competi¬ 
tive  rate  agreements  cannot  be  maintained  until  an¬ 
other  step  Is  taken,  and  that  Is  to  agree  as  to  the 
share  of  the  competitive  traffic  which  each  shall  se¬ 
cure.  In  the  absence  of  such  agreements  rate-cut¬ 
ting  continued  in  Its  many  and  abominable  forms, 
and  the  old  trouble  of  unjust  discrimination  and 
commercial  disorder  constantly  broke  forth.  Thus 
I  the  lawmaker  has  been  forced  to  recognize  the 
beneficence  of  this  second  law  of  self-control  de¬ 
veloped  by  experience,  and  that  Is  what  is  er¬ 
roneously  termed  "pooling.’’ 

So  self-control  expresses  Itself  first  In  the  rate 
agreement,  and  second  In  the  agreement  as  to  the 
share  ot  the  traffic  which  each  competitor  shall 
secure.  This  prevents  the  weak  companies  from 
being  crowded  to  the  wall.  It  also  preventa  the 
.larger  shippers  from  getting  better  rates  than  the 
small  shippers,  and  It  prevents  unjust  discrimina- 
JJons  and  that  disorder  which  an  anrestralned 
o’mpetltlon  invariably  produces.  Experience  also 
proves  that  It  does  not  prevent  the  gradual  fajl 
of  rates  under  the  overpowering  Influence  of  oonK 
merclal,  competition,  which  always  holds  the  rail¬ 
roads  down,  for  the  tendency  of  rates  has  been 
constantly  downward  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

All  this  Is  self-government  taught  by  the  les¬ 
sons  of  experience,  and,  as  I  said.  It  is  the  very, 
'^rillth'esls  "TJf  State  control  or  State  socialism.^ 
This  Is  not  theory  nor  the  deduction  of  theory.  , 
It  has  rebuked  all  sorts  of  a  priori  reasoning.  ! 
It  is  simply  the  dearly  bought  teachings  of  ex-J 
,  perlence.  The  men  In  public  life  who  have  been  : 
forced  to  these  conclusions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
transportation  have  come  to  It  by  conformity  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  rule  of  "submitting  themselves  to 
the  lessons  of  experience."  The  Hon,  John  H. 
Reagan,  of  Texas,  for  many  years  a  Representa¬ 
tive  In  Congress  and  a  Senator  of  the  United  * 
States,  vigorously  opposed  agreements  as  to  the  ’ 
apportionment  ot  traffic.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  anti-pooling  clause.  But  after  he  became  a' 
Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  State  ot  Texas 
he  discovered  his  mistake,  and,  honest  man  that 
he  Is,  ,  confessed  It.  Many  other  men  In  pubifa ' 
life  have  gone  through  the  same  experience.  I 
carefully  observed  the  practical  workings  of  pool¬ 
ing  for  ten  years  before,  as  an  officer  ot  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  indorsed  It.  I  am  astonished  beyond 
measure  that  Colonel  Wright  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  so  freely  upon  this  subject.  I 
have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  he  has  never  Investigated  the 
great  transportation  question  of  this  country,  and 
that  he  has  never  contributed  an  Idea  to  Its  solu¬ 
tion.  1  say  this  with  regret,  for  my  personal  re-' 
latlons  with  him  have  always  been  pleasant. 

Colonel  Wright  goes  on  to  say  that  this  bill  "la 
demanded  at  the  Instance  of  the  shippers  and  the 
railroads  of  the  country."  Well.  that.  1  think,  Is 
a  pretty  good  combination  and  a  pretty  loud  de¬ 
mand.  It  represents  the  iwo  sides— the  transporter 
and  the  genornl  public.  The  principal  boards 'of  < 

I  trade  favor  the  bill,  and  have  for  years  favored  the 
1  principle  Involved  In  It.  Then  Colonel  Wright  says:« 
•Its  passage  Is  being  aided  by  a  powerful  lobby.'"  ; 
,4ow.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  foundation  what-’ 
'over  for  that  assertion,  and  I  don't  believe  any.  i 
thing  could  be  gained  In  Congress  In  that  way.  I 
know  the  able  men  of  Influence  who  have  promoled- 
Ihe  passage  ot  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  where  It  passed  by  a  majority  of  flfty-sU, 
and  the  men  who  favor  U  In  the  Senate,  and 
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Chicago's  Mayor  a  Beggar  of  Free 
^  ■  s-Passcs. 

Wo  reprint  from  our  own  columns  a 
despatch  fr»m  Chicago  in  regard  to  the  Hon. 
John  Patrick  Hopkins,  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
and  hie  device  for  getting  passes  from  the 
Penu.sylvania  Ballroad.  According  to  the 
Hon.  JouN  Patrick  Hopkins,  he  wanted  to 
get  from  the  Pennsylvania  road  deadhead 
transportation  from  Chicago  to  Washington 
for  a  Chicago  committee  that  wished  to  go 
to  Washington  to  Implore  Congress  for  a 
new  Po.st  Office  for  Chicago.  Mr.  Hopkins 
“  struck  ”  the  Pennsylvania  officials  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  free  passes  to  Washington,  was  as¬ 
sured  that  nobody  at  the  Chicago  end  of 
the  road  had  the  authority  to  issue  them, 
and  thereupon  “withdrew  every  [police] 
officer  working  along  their  line;  and  it  did 
not  take  the  company  long  to  find  some  re¬ 
sponsible  man  in  Chicago  to  act  for  the 
company.” 

’  Mr.  Mayojg^  Hopkins  got  the  passes.  He 


FOR  FINDING  CURVATURE  OF  TRACK. 


le  purpose 
direction. 


William  A.  Pratt,  division  engineer  Baltimore 
hio  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  has  recently  ar- 
jed  the  convenient  table,  which  is  here  illus¬ 
trated,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  approximately 
the  curvalure  of  track  without  instruments  or  calcu¬ 
lations  and  roughly  even  without  measurements  other 
^han  counting  rails. 

The  table  is  based  upon  that  arc  of  the  gage  side  of 
the  outer  rail,  which  is  cut  off  by  a  chord  forming  a 
tangent  to  the  gage  side  of  the  inner  rail.  The  mid- 
dip  nrii  mate  of  this  arc  is  therefore  the  gage  of  the 
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seems  to.  be  proud  of  tho'faltT^ut  if  the 
facts  are  as  asserted  in  the  despatch,  Chicago 
has  very  good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him. 

There  are  certain  remarks  about  black¬ 
mail  and  extortion  that  suggest  themselves, 
but  it  is  well  to  be  polite  with  Mayors.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  wiser  than  other  persons. 
We  should  like  to  n.sk  the  Hon.  John  Pat¬ 
rick  Hopkins,  however,  if  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  in  Chicago  is  not  entitled  ' 
its  property  a«d  its  passengers  pr 
by  the  police  f  It  is  his  duty  as 
of  Chicago  *—  ---  "’  ■ 
forced ;  an 
Ists  in  Chicage 

of  the  law  tha _ 

Company  he  protected,  _ 

of  the  Hon.  John  Patrick  Hopki 
entitled  to  ’  " 

kins  does 
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tically  he  (’id  declare  the  Pennsyii 
pany’s  property  in  Chicago  to  be  1 
protection  of  the  law.  This 
but  the  motii  ‘  ‘ 

He  tried  to  p;,,. _ 

holders  of  the  Pennsylvania  _ _ _  „„„ 

sums  that  the  fares  of  certain  persons  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Washington  and  lobby  and 
come  back  free  of  cost  would  amount  to. 

We  do  not  understand  what  right  the 
.Pennsylvania  Company  had  to  issue  free 
TOs  to  Mr.  Hopkins’s  beggars.  Has  not 
the  company  violated  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  act  in  doing  so  t  And  has  not  Mr 
John  Patrick  Hopkins  committed  an  In¬ 
dictable  offence  In  causing  the  Pennsylvania 
road  to  violate  a  Federal  statute  f 
,  Is  Chicago  proud  of  this  extraordinary 
person,  this  law-breaker,  this  inducer  of 
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.  that  the  laws  are  en- 
nd  unless  limited  anarchy  ex¬ 
it  is  an  inevitable  mandate 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
The  august  person 
HurKlNS  is  not 
tion.  Mayor  Hop- 
right  to  declare  a 
l_an  outlaw.  Prac- 
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property  in  Chicago  to  be  beyond  the 
— bad  enough, 
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‘track  or  4  ft.  8i  in.  The  table  gives  the  length  of 
chord  la  feet  and  the  length  of  the  arc  in  both  feet 
and  rail  lengths.  In  the  ease  of  a  curve  with  long 
radius  the  arc  is  most  easily  measured  by  rail  lengths 
and  fractions  thereof,  but  for  a  sharp  curve  the  arc 
would  be  so  short  that  it  would  be  more  easily  meas¬ 
ured  in  feet. 

To  use  the  table,  stand  at  a  joint  on  the  outside  rail  | 
.as  at  A  in  the  figure  and  sight  across  the  gage  side  of ' 
jthe  inside  rail  to  the  point  where  the  line  through  Ai 
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Dedication  Services  at  Albion.  N.  Y., 
Jan.  31,  1895. 


A  Desoription  of  the  Beautiful 
Bdiflce. 


Tluu-sday  aPteriioou,  at  Alblou,  New 
Yojk,  was  dedicated  the  Pullman  Me¬ 
morial  Church,  erected  by  .Mr.  George 
M.  I’uUman  as  a  memorial  to  his  father 
and  In  menuiry  of  his  mother.  Tile  ser¬ 
vices  of  dt'dicailon,  were  attended  by 
a  large  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of  Al¬ 
bion  and  viciuily,  and  by  many  dlstlu- 
gtiished  personages  from  other  portions  | 
of  the  country.  It  wa.s  au  Ideal  win¬ 
ter’s  day,  and  the  e.xercises  were  most 
impressive,  and  in  the  following  order: 

OKDEll  OF  SEKVICK. 

Organ  Prelude— "The  Holy  Night." 

(.Noel) . Buck- 

Mr.  John  W.  J-'orce.  } 

Invocation. Ilev.  James  M.  Pullman,  D.D. 

Anthem— “Alleluia,”. .  .• . Wilson  '■ 

Miss  Kate  Tyrrell,  Miss  Eouisc  Gris-' 
Wold,  ‘Mr.  Philip  Fried,  Mr.  William  I 
F.  Brace.  I 

Scripture  Lesson . ( 

. Itev,  .T.  Kimball  Mason,  D.  D. 

Will  E.\toI  Thee,”.  . . Costa. 

(From  oratorio  of  “Eli.’') 

Miss  Tyrrell. 

delivery  of  deed.  I 

Mr.  Pullman’s  address  upon  deliver- , 
ing  the  deed  was  as  folows:  i 

It  is  with  feelings  of  e.xtremo  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  now  deliver  to  you  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  title  to  this  property,  transfer¬ 
red  from  me  to  the  Pullman  Memorial ; 
’’niversalist  Church  of  Albion,  and  I  will 
sk  the  friends  assembled  to  bear  with  ‘ 
10  while  I  say  a  few  words  in  relation 
the  iiicetdion  of  the  thought  which 
S^Inptod  me  to  build  this  church.  Also 
1  will  mention  one  or  two  important  Inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 

About  four  years  ago,  during  a  visit  of 
friniuls  to  my  mother  at  her  sum- 
1.0^  0..  ourof  Ute  Islands  of  the 
7  Mt  I  awrence,  the  conversation  tnrned 
f  ”  ■  ,,\vhnt  was  always  a  favorite  topic 
«»!uh  both  my  father  and  mothei-the 
f  iversalist  faitU-and  to  my  fathers 
j and  experiences  in  the  days 

there  urtlii^mpnrutively  few 
"^rdtoW’miltl^MlOCtrtt.es. 


and  V 


During  this  conversation  my  mind  re¬ 
verted  to  certain  dates  and  scenes  of  my 
childhood,  and  to  a  memory  of  my  father 
ns  ho  then  appeared  on  Sunday  mornings, 
with  the  family  Bible  under  his  arm, 
wending  his  way,  accompanied  by  my 
mother  and  three  or  four  little  boys,  to 
the  old  red  school-honse,  where  he  would 
meet  a  few  friends  and  neighbor.-*  to 
enjoy  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  believed 
in  His  impartial  justice  and  mercy,  and 
in  Ihe  final  restoration  of  all  mankind  to 
holiness  and  happiness. 

It  was  while  conversing  on  tliis  subject 
that  I  conceived  the  thought  of  erecthig 
au  edifice,  the  foundations  of  which,  it 
seemed  to  me,  my  father  had  laid  in  that 
early  time,  to  be  dedicated  forever  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  religious  faith  which 
was  so  near  his  heart;  and  I  accordingly 
suggested  to  these  friends  that  if  a  Uni- 
versalist  society  should  be  formed  in  Al¬ 
bion,  to  whose  use  such  an  etlifice  could  be 
deeded,  and  if  plans  could  be  formulated 
iind  adopted  which  would  secure  its  per¬ 
manent  maintenance  and  usefulness, 
witliout  further  resiwnsibility  on  ray  part, 

I  would  undertake  to  build  and  present 
it. 

The  aentimeut  which  inspired  the  offer 
met  with  a  very  he-arty  and  appreciative 
re8|)onse  from  those  present,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter  a  letter  was  received,  signed  l)y  about 
one  hundred  friends  of  the  '  cause 
living  in  Albion  and  vicinity,  pledging 
their  united  efforts  in  bringing  about  the 
result  desired. 

I  A  few  months  later,  or  about  the  mid- 
I  die  of  August,  1891,  the  Pullman  Me¬ 
morial  Universalist  Church  of  Albion  was 
legally  incorporated,  and  I  was  notified 
I  that  it  was  prepared  to  undertake  to  do 
whatever  should  be  found  necessary  to 
'■meet  my  requirements  in  the  way  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  permanent  maintenance  of  j 
the  building  which  I  proposed  to  erect.  | 

After  due  consideration,  having  in  view 
the  desirability  of  testing  the  faith  and 
earucstuess  of  its  members,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  socitdy  should  raise  a 
fund  of  $5,000,  to  be  placed  in  trust,  the 
income  to  be  appropriated  forever  to  tlie 
proper  and  complete  mninteuance  of  the 
iroiK>se<l  chureli  building  niid-grounds. 

The  work  of  raising  this  fund  was  un¬ 
dertaken  and  carried  on  with  a  self-sac¬ 
rificing  devotion  and  Christian  spirit, 
which  result*-!!  not  only  in  producing  the 
amount  of  money  required,  but  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  spirit  of  harmony  among 
the  members,  and  a  feeling  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  that  has 
jgiveti  the  the  keenest  satisfaction,  and  has 
jeonvinesd  me  that  I  have  made  no  mis- 
stake  in  'committing  this  memorial  to  the 
Keeping  of  your  society. 


II  hope  and  firmly  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  (trayers  offered  to  the  throne  of 
grace  from  the  old  red  school-house, 
whose  inUuence,  through  a  period  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  has  resulted  in  the 
building  of  this  church,  will  continue,  and 
will  eel?  and  re-echo  within  its  walls  to 
the  las'  .ig  benefit  of  many  people. 
Uespoij  e . F.  E.  Kittredge 


H.VI 


rch  Harmonies,  No.  8 


III 


Tutu- — Italian  Hymn. 

Prais*-  ye  .lehovali’s  name, 

'  Praise  through  His  courts  proclaim: 
Rise  and  adore; 

High  o'er  the  heavens  abov<-. 

Sound  His  great  acts  of  love, 

M'hile  his  ri<  h  grai  e  we  prove, 

A’lfst  as  His  itower. 

Now  h-t  the  trumpet  raise 
Sounds  (if  triumphant  praise. 

Wide  as  His  fame; 

There  let  the  harps  be  found ; 

Organs,  with  .solemn  sound. 

Roll  your  deep  notes  around. 

Filled  with  his  name. 

While  his  high  praise  yon  sing. 

Shake  every  sounding  string; 

Sweet  the  aci'ord! 

He  vital  breath  la-stows: 

Li-t  every  breath  that  flows,  . 

His  noblest  fame  disclose;  ‘ 

I'rnisc  ye  the  Lord. 

Sermon.  .Rev.  Royal  H.  Pullman,  D.  D. 

Dedicotion  Anthem . Pfluger 

“How  Beautiful  Are  Thy  Dwellings!’’ 
Miss  Tyrrell.  Miss  Griswold,  Mr.  Brace. 

Dedicatory  I*royer . 

. Itev.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  D.  D. 

Hymn — Clhureli  Harmonics,  No.  789. 

Tune— Arlington. 

O  Thou,  whose  own  vast  temple  stands 
Built  over  earth  and  sea. 

Accept  (he  walls  that  human  han.ls 
llavi-  raiseil  to  worship  Thee. 

Lord,  from  Thine  inmost  glory  send. 

Within  these  courts  to  bide. 

The  peace  that  dwelleth,  without  end. 
Serenely  by  Thy  side. 

May  erring  mimls  that  worship  here 
Be  tnugtit  the  better  way. 

And  they  who  mourn,  and  they  wlio  fear. 
Be  strengtheneil  ns  they  pray! 

May  faith  grow  firm,  and  love  grow  warm. 
And  pure  devotion  rise. 

While  round  these  hallowed  walls  the 

Of  (>nrth-born  passion  dies! 

DiHlicntory  Sentences . 

. Rot.  Jiinjoii  M.  Fullman,  1).  D. 

To  the  one  living  and  true  God,- the 
Fnthar,  “who  is  above  all.  and  through 
all.  and  in  you  all”- we  dedicate  this 
chuKj^,  ' 


Response — Amen. 

To  the  service  of  humnnit.v,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  dedi¬ 
cate  this  church. 

Resi>onse — Amen. 

To  tile  Holy  Spirit, — the  Comforter,—^ 
and  to  the  blessedness  of  communion 
and  fellowship  through  Him,  we  dedicate 
tills  church. 

Response  (in  unison)— And  ma.v  the 
Idessing  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
rest  upon  and  crown  our  work.  Amen. 

DOXOLOGY" 

Denediction . Rev.  Asa  Saxe,  D.  D.  ' 

Organ  Postlude — “Cujus  Auimaiu,”  ' 

.  Rossini 

Mr.  John  W.  Force. 

ItESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

It  has  been  the  design  from  the  out-  ' 
set  to  depart  from  the  conventional 
tyiH?  of  church  edlttce,  and  to  jjroduce 
u  structure  that  would  have  the  element 
of  iudlvlduality,  together  with  a  re¬ 
fined  and  artistic  composition,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  and  be  In  harmony 
with  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Albion 
In  which  It  is  located.  To  this  end",  the 
most  desirable  corner  lot  was  secured, 
immediately  opposite  the  Court  House 
,  Square.  •  1 

The  style  of  architecture  chosen  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  8.  S.  Beman,'  of 'CM-;! 
cago,  is  the  early  English  Gothic.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  over  all  are 
125x80.  The  exterior  walls  are  built 
of  dark-brown  Medina  stone,  quarled 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  site.  These 
walls  are  left  rock-faced,  while  the. 
stone  trimmings  are  finely  tooled. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is 
of  the  most  substantial  character,  the 
walls  aiKl  fomidations  being  very 
lieavy.  while  liberal  use  of  steel  beams 
and  Iron  columns  has  been  made.  The 
plastering  Is  of  the  best  adamant  spread. ; 
upon  exiianded  metal  of  wrought  iron, 
(hus  rendering  the  building  i.ractlcally 
fire-proof. 

■=~£=.;s:x 

K.  and  c.>pper  for  all  gutters,  flash- 
enhance  to  the  churcK 

(Se  main  floor  of  the 
braces  the  auditorium  ^ , 

about  400  persons),  a  large  i>uudny 
ocbool  roont.  class  room.  f  .roo^ 

choir  room,  infant  class  room, 
parlor,  cloak  room,  and  a  large 
room,  with  a  well-appointed,  kiteUsl? 


ICBM  WRr  unflw  the  eiitli'e  bBll?Fl  j  The  decora  tlp,^  aTerf^l  bttt  itiRiMe  '  T*‘«  stnineil  b'la»s  Is  in  Imrinouv  trttfc  '  W»«  affeoiing  sleeping  cats  have  been  intro- 
Ihere  Is  u  high  Imsemcnt.  contain-  ,  t„e  walls  of  the  nudltorlnm  being  of  a  tltH.-oiatlon8  and  architecture,  rich  1  f 

deep.  Hob  retl,  growing  lighter  towards  ,  design  and  warm  and  soft  la  tone.  '  '*”  *  ® 

the  cornice  and  blending  Into  the  warm,  '  to'lversal  custom  of  conimemo- 

pleaaant  light  olive  green  of  the  ceil-  fnting  In  some  form  those  who  have 
lugs.'  The  walls  are  tastefully  relieved  P“ss«d  away  from  the  present  life  Is 
by  oruameiiUiI  decomtious  of  gold  and  ,  Plustrated  In  the  beautiful  memorial 
ollye.  The  arches  under  the  tower  are!  tv*udow  which  Is  placed  In  the  west 
beautifully  decorated,  and  the  siiaudril*'  '  church.  This  window  is 

are  tilled'  with  appropriate  ecclesiastic  design  of  Mr.  Fretlerlck  Wll- 

deslgns  in  color— gold,  olive  and  reds.  *"''•  Tiffany 

The  panels  of  the  tower  ceiling  are  dee-  '***“•  Decorating  Company  of 

orated  In  the  same  tones  and  are  heautl-  ^ew  York.  The  artist  has  chosen  for 
fill  In  drawing.  It  is  here  that  the  or-  his  subject  a  ligure  of  the  Redeemer, 
famental  decorations  are  concentrated,  *“  illustratloii  of  the  text:  “I  am  come 
prodiKing  a  most  pleasing  and  Uarmo-  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.’’  Tbe 
ligure  Is  well  drawn  and  majestic,  at 
tbc  same  time  the  whole  attitude  Is 
till! I  of  compassion;  the  arms  of  the 


Bhe  steam  heating  apparatus,  coal 
,  storage  room,  etc.,  and  a  port- 
cement  floor  covers  tlie  whole, 
i  iuc  auditorium  Is  enteVed  through  a 
'siiacliius  vestibule,  floored  with  mar-] 
;  ble  inoslac  lu  pleasing  colors.  It  is  In 
filiform  of  a  Greek  cross,  one  arm  of 
wnlcli  Is  occupied  by  the  pulpit,  organ 

I'  abtl  choir.  The  Sunday  school  rotmt^ 
and  parlors  are  so  related  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  that  all  may  at  any  lime  be 
thrown  together  and  used  in  common 
|ou  special  occasions,  thereby  largely 
J  increasing  the  seating  capacity.  Tbe 
I  divisions  are  made  by  means  of  large 
I  sliding  and  folding  doors. 

;  At  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the 
crnelfoiait  and  embracing  the ,  full 
width  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
;  and  trauseitts,  there  rises  a  square 


ooinmittBe, where  it  is  thought  they  will  slum¬ 
ber  until  the  close  of  the  session.  The  first 
was  introduced  by  George  R.  Malby  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  provides  that  a  uniform  rata 
of  80  cents  for  a  berth  bo  charged.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  introduced  by  John  B.  Stanchfield 
of  Chemung,  and  provides  that  when  an  up¬ 
per  berth  is  not  let  the  ocoupaut  of  tho  lower 
berth  may  have  it  closed.  It  is  thought  this 
latter  bill  is  a  creature  of  tbe  sleeping  car 
companies  and  was  introduced  os  an  ofi'set  to 
!  Mr.  Malby’s.  I'ullman  oars  are  run  on  only 
I  two  roads  in  this  State,  tbe  Susquehanna  and 
I  Fitchburg.  _ 


BILLS  ABE  BLOaRDED  AS  “SIBIKEBS," 


nlotis  effect  and  serving  to  emphasize 
the  eeiitntl  jioint  over  tho  altar  and  or¬ 
gan.  The  pulpit  furniture  has  bt'cn  de¬ 
signed  in  special  harmony  with  the  a 


n  Pennsylvnnl 


It  Neither  Is  Likely 


rhlteeture  of  tlii'  church,  and  the  pul-  ‘‘’’avlor  are  extended  as  if  he 
pit  platform  has  for  Its  background  the  to  embrace  all  mauklud  In  his 


wlilch  Is  full  of  movement, _ 

that  the  clouds  are  apparently  passing 
by.  and  the  light  that  is  behind  them  is 
constantly  breaking  through. 


nip  teVnrcl  es  b*nH^  3^Le Tf  elaborate  GoUiic  sereeii,  love,  and  the  expression  of  the 

[wlddt  Is  the  organ  'The  coiling  under  P***^*'*’  organ  pipes,  the  gilding  Be-  caincst  and  tender.  The  figure 

tti[?owe?u  ^Xd  high  and  hrMlv  «ubduetl  by  a  fine  interlaclug  orna-  .I'o^od  iigaln.st  a  background  In 
dueled  and  decorated  and  lighted  Jig  neutnil  tone  covering  the  pipes,  "  1"‘‘1‘  ““'y  seen  the  Jordan  and  the 

I"  ™ty  1^‘tntly  traced  the  fig-  “t'ove  them,  form- 

rtiKiitnieiit  sprv€>8  to  emuha.slze  the  pul-  "t  «  f^itlu  cross,  but  so  delicately  ‘Urt'o*  background  for  the  upper 

Sit  and  oJgan  In  an  effiJ^'llve  manner,  i  Introduced  that  It  Is  only  1;“!’*!"“ 

’  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ■  sn»gcstlvo,  not  obtnislve. 

I  the  seating  and  furnishing  of  thm'  ^  l*o  organ  was  built  by  .Tohuson  & 
fehm-ch  and  Sunaiiy  school  rooms.  Tho  «»«,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Is  a  beuu- 

fe;ws  are  comfortable  and  cushioned  instrument,  with  varied  and  pleas- 

1th  silk  corduroy  of  it  warm  olive  ‘"S  combiniitloiis  of  tone.  It  has  two 
■green  color.  The  entire  church,  Suu-  manuals  with  twent.v-thri‘e  speaking 

'  dnv  school  and  other  rooms  tire  carpet-  'yi'*'  manual  and  pedal  couplers  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  : 

ed'wlth  a  light  brown  Axmlnster,  re-  “I’t’  ois-'fited  by  double  pneumatic  mo 
’lleved  with  a  fleur-de-lis  ornament.  The  cant  rifled  by  pistons  or  push 

Pmdav  school  Is  seated  with  quarter-  knobs  placed  between  the  manuals.  It 
wed'iKik  folding  chairs,  and  the  walls  'tlso  ha.s  piano,  mrazo  and  fort(‘  combi- 
»  ^Is  room  and  of  the  parlors  and  nation  pedal  movements,  affecting  the 

rooms  arc  hung  with  appropriate  kreat  swell  and  pedal  organs.  The 

jilctures  and  engravings,  and  a  piano  J  wind  power  is  operated  by  a  water  mo- 
■s  provided  for  Sunday  school  use,  be- 1  fm-.  ^ 

fla.i-o  nnrl  iioiiroiiriiite  fur-  I  q'o  tin-  right  and  left  ns  one  enters  the 

midltorium  are  placed  respectively  the 
bronze  niednllioti  portraits  of  Mr.  I’nll- 
mau's  father  and  mother.  They  were 
designed  by  the  eminent  sculptor,  Mr. 

Carl  ,U()hl-Smith.  of  Chicago.  They 
arc  oval,  ii  feet  5  by  1  foot  9,  uud  framed 
in  a  narrow  molding  ornamented  with 
pearls.  Two  olive  branches  cover  the 
lower  edge  of  each  medallion  and  frame 
and  carry  a  plate  on  which  the  years 
of  birth  and  death  are  engraved: 

On  the  nicdalllun  of  the  father— 


Harbisbcbo,  Pa.,  Feb.  10. — rSpecial.] — 
Two  bills  alfecting  the  Pullman  company  are 
before  the  Legislature.  One  provides  that 
fare  for  n  berth  shall  be  $1  for  the  first  100 
miles,  50  cents  for  each  additional  100  miles, 
and  no  upper  berth  shaU  be  let  down  if  not 
occupied.  The  second  provide.^  that  all  buf¬ 
fet  or  dining  cars  shall  take  out  a  license  to 
sell  liquors,  imying  $50  therefor.  Neither  of 
the  bills  will  pass.  They  are  regarded  as 
“strikers.” 


ONLY  TWO  AS  YET  IN  SPEINGFIELD. 


Both  Id  tho  IIoa> 


itrtdes  eomfortaUlc  and  approiii-iate  fur¬ 
niture. 

The  diulug  room  is  equipped  with  ta¬ 
bles,  chairs,  etc.,  and  a  most  complete 
outfit  of  crockery  and  table  utensils. 

The  pastor's  study  Is  also  hniidsoiuely 
furtilsbed. 

Careful  study  has  been  given  to  the 
details  of  convenience  and  pnictieabll- 
lity  a«  well  as  the  artistic  features.  The 
fctiolr,  Sunday  school  and  pastor’s 
ptooms  are  provided  with  coitvenieut 
(fiiiak  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.  Steam 
heaWng.  electric  lighting  and  the  best  l.S0(»-18.-.;i. 
Li^tai.y  plumbing  are  provided.  On  the 

Tbere  is  a  batterj'  of  two  bollei's,  one 
of  whli-ti  is  for  the  Sunday  school  port 
and  one  for  the  church  proper.  The 
boilers  are  made  liiterchatigeuble,  so 
that  boili  or  oue,  acconllng  to  require¬ 
ments.  may  lie  useiL  Tlie  heating  fol¬ 
lows  the  liidlivct  system,  whereby 
wanned  fresJi  air  Is  Iiitroilueed  to  all 
jparts  of  the  edifice. 

The  Hglit  fl.xtures  are  in  combination 
for  gas  and  electricity,  buf  reliance  la 
'placiil  on  electric  light,  gas  being  pro- 
Tlded  only  for  eiiiergencies.  These 
eomblnutlon  fixtures  are  ^11  of  statu¬ 
ary  dark  bronze  and  specially  designed 
tlie  building  and  are  ornamental, 

^ft^largc  electrolier  hanging  from  the 

i^r  celling  with  its  tirtv  Ilti  caudle 


id  Action  May  Bo 
Tiikcn  Anv  Time. 

Spbikofiei-d,  Ill.,  Fob.  10.— [Special.]— No 
bills  rcgulutiug  taros  charged  by  tho  Pullman 
Sleeping  Car  company  have  as  yot  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  ttie  Senate.  Their  appearance 
may  be  expected  at  any  time.  There  are  two 
In  the  House.  One  offered  by  Eepresentative 
1  WT  ~  „  Ellsworth  imposes  rates  a  little  more  than 

MONDA  It  FEBRUARY  ''l  hair  of  those  exacted  now;  the  other,  pre¬ 


sented  by  Representative  Stickney,  allows 

REST  AT  LOWER  RATE,  i 

_  imposed  for  violation,  a  half  of  which  goes  ' 


SLEEPING  OAE  BILLS  PENDING  IN 
MANY  LE6ISLATUE38. 


'dallion  of  the  mother— 

ISOS- 1892. 

The  tiililet  which  has  been  designed 
111  carry  the  memorial  record  Is  of 
simple  design  and  dignified  projior- 
tioiis.  Gil  an  oak  back-ground  which  is 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  vestibule  Is 
bolted  ail  antique  brass,  rlclily  eliis- 
eled  by  liaiid.  Tbe  iuseriptlou,  which 

Erected  by  u  son  as  ii  memorial  to  liia 
fatlicr. 

JAMES  LEWIS  PI  LLM AX. 

Ill  recognition  of  Ilia  love  and  work  for 
tile  Uiiiversalist  (.'hurcli  and  its  faith, 
mid  in  memory  of  hia  niolher, 
EMILY  CAROLINE  PULLMAN, 
One  with  her  btiabiind  in  the  joys  and 
hopea  of  religion. 

Dcdicntcd  Juiiiiiiit.  ISil.’i, 


In  Some  n  Lobby  Is  Ko| 

IIIR  What  Wilt  Probably  Prove  Kaect- 
Ivo  Oppasltlon— In  Others  the  Bills 
Will  Nut  Pnss,  and  in  the  Third  Class 
Enactment  Is  Lnoltod  For— Nebrislcn 
Has  Eleven  Bills  for  CoDsIderatlon  by 

Below  will  bo  found  diapatehea  telling  of 
pending  legialntion  in  many  States  touching 
regulation  of  dining  and  sleeping  cars.  They 
are  answers  to  inquiriea  sent  by  Thb  Tbib- 
u.NE  to  State  capitaU.  In  some  States  it 
seema  the  measures  are  regarded  as  “sand- 
bogs”  and  stnnd  Itttle  show  of  enactment. 
In  others  the  report  la  that  lobbies  are  at 
work  and  are  milking  more  or  leas  effective 
opposition.  In  certain  States  the 
measures  probably  will  be  enacted. 
As  a  rule  the  measures  provide  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rate  to  $1  for  the  use  of  a  berth,  nnd  a 
general  requirement  added  is  that  when  the 
upper  berth  is  not  let  it  shall  remain  closed. 
The  reports  follow. 


the  informer.  Gov.  .Altgeld  in  his  messuge 
“  took  a  fall  ”  out  of  the  Pullman  eompony 
nnd  recommends  n  reduction  of  rates.  Tho 
Legislature  in  its  present  mood  will  pass  one 
of  these  bills  any  time  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  They  will  probably  be  kept  in 
id  to  He  Molj-  gouiuiittee,  for  they  will  get  100  or  125 

" - affirmative  votes  If  they  come  before  the 

House.  A  dozen  bills  similar  to  those  offered 
by  Ellsworth  and  Stickney,  which  nre  referred 


the  Committee  on  Corporations,  will 
presented  within  the  next  fortnight, 
task  of  killing  the  entire  batch  will  by 
means  be  an  easy  one. 


The 


MEASURES  ARE  MILD  IN  INDIANA. 


BILL  MAY  PASS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

t  Per  Tvrenty- 


r  Unui 


bower)  llglits  licTiig  a  ptirticularly  elab- inclosed  lii  a  border  composed  of  a 
loi-ate  and  beautiful  piece  of  bronze  wreatli  of  Ivy  (tlie  symbol  of  affection). 


Olympia,  Wash.,  Feb.  10.— [Special.]— 
A  Senate  bill  by  Helm  fixes  tho  sleeping  car 
rate  at  $2  for  twenty-four  hours,  $1.50  for 
twelve  hours  with  berth,  and  $1  for  twelve 
hours,  50  cents  for  fix  hours  witliout  tlie 
berth,  duration  of  passage  to  be  determined 
by  tho  time  schedule  instead  of  actual  time 
consumed.  The  bill  makes  it  unlnwtul  to  let 


I  wot 


Pfetack-wblle  all  the  outside  entrance'  oross  above,  while  the  stems 

1  doors  have  claboi-ate  wrought-lronin'-i‘ "Ith  ribbon  below. 

Ehinge  plates  or  mountings  embracing  The  tablet  Is  fluLshed  In  a  light  shade 
■“  entire  door  The  wood  finish  ot  antique  bronze  which  shows  the 


‘^fie 


pied,  each  violation 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  .$200,  or 
imprisonment  in  Die  county  jail  thirty  days, 
or  both.  The  bill  is  in  tho  hands  of  Hie  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Corporations,  and  the  Legislature 
is  favorable  to  the  proposition. 


iNnrOUgUOUl  IS  in  .luur.e.-DU,w.:^. 

1  ed  white  oak,  fliilsbed  In  seiiil-amlque  ‘“s"- 
robliod  ilowii  to  a  dead  finish. 


TWO  BILLS  ABE  FENDI.fG  IN  NEW  YORK 


112_ 


It  U  Thouirht  the  Sironeest  One  Wilt 
Slumber  In  the  Committee. 

Albany,  N.  Y„  Feb.  10— [Speotal.]— Two 


One  to  Reeulate  Rates  Was  Killed, 
Olhar  Tet  to  Ra  Gnuaidered. 

Indianapolis,  Ind,,  Feb.  10. — [SpeciaL] — 
Legislation  affecting  the  Pullman  sleepina 
car  interests  in  Indiana  hasso  far  been  rather 
mild  in  character.  No  radical  measures! 
likely  to  be  passed.  A  bill  was  introduced  in 
tho  House  mukiug  It  a  misdemeanor  in  n  con¬ 
ductor,  porter,  or  other  employe  of  a  sleeping 
enr  company  to  lower  an  unsold  upper  berth  it 
tho  lower  berth  has  been  engnged.  An 
amendment  was  offered  making  Pullman 
rates  in  the  State  $1  per  100  milis  of  travel, 
but  it  was  killed.  The  Vanarsdulo  bill  comes 
up  for  a  second  reading  tomorrow  nnd  will 
likely  pass  both  the  House  and  Senate. 


OPPOSITION  STRONG  IN  MINNESOTA. 


Bills  Introduocil  to  T,.x  ths  Gross  Ean 
Inirs  of  P:ilnco  Cir<, 

St.  Paitl,  Minn.,  Feb.  10.- [Special.]- 
Each  branch  of  tho  Legislature  has  before  it 
a  bill  to  amend  tbe  law  so  ns  to  tax  tho  gross 
earnings  of  slooping,  palace,  and  dining  car 
companies,  as  those  of  railroad  conipeinies 
are  taxed.  The  Senate  bill  will  come  up  on 
general  order  next  Wednesday  nnd  the  Homie 
bill  is  In  committee.  The  general  sentiment 
of  tno  Legislature  favors  the  enactment  of 
such  a  measure  yet  the  outcome  is  doubtfpl 
by  reason  of  the  determined  opposition. 


KANSAS  BILL  DIES  AN  EARLY  DEATH. 


ther  Being  En 


lo  Probability  of  Any 
Topbia,  Ka^“  Feb!"  10.-[3peolal.]-OM 

ras  introduced  In  tho  House  early  In  the 

m  NidtiPiTi™  Pultman  raUs  In  Kanaas, 


bill 


//^ 


riGHT  ON  DEBS’  UNION 


CONDUCTORS  LEAD  AN  ATTACI* 


Believed  to  He  the  Opening  of  an  Out-and 
Out  Warfare  Agaliiet  the  Ameriean  Kali- 
way  Unlou— Policy  to  Bo  Kecom- 
h©  ConTcntion. 


Officers  aud  delegates  from  a  large  uunibeT 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con¬ 
ductors  met  In  secret- yesterday  afternoon 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  decided  to  rccommoB'd' 
to  the  coming  biennial  convention  of  the 
grand  division  the  adoption  of  an  amcndmatriri 
to  the  constitution  prohibiting  members  of  tta  | 
organization  from  holding  membership  In  an 
other  lalmr  association. 

This  legislation  is  directed  especially  | 
against  the  American  Railway  union,  and  i .  ‘ 
another  phase  of  the  war  that  the  old  brother¬ 
hoods  have  been  waging  against  Eugene  V. 
Debs’  organization  over  since  the  strike  of  last 
summer.  One  man  remarked  that  no  one 
could  serve  two  masters  an<l  therefore  no  man 
could  have  the  proper  Interest  In  two  labor  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Fear  the  Power  of  the  A.  R.  tT. 

It  was  said  that  the  American  Railway 
union  was  endeavoring  to  swallow  up  the 
membersliipsof  the  old  brotherhoods,  and  that 
It  was  incumbent  upon  the  latter  to  legislate 
for  their  own  protection. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
vention  will  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferance,  and  as  It  Is  well  known  that  a 
number  of  conductors  are  friendly  to  and  hold 
membership  in  the  American  Railway  union 
the  outcome  will  be  watched  with  Interest  by 
the  friends  of  the  two  orders. 

There  is  reported  to  be  considerable  feeling 
among  the  officers  of  the  old  brotherhood 
against  the  leaders  of  the  American  Railway 
union  movement.  A  few  years  ago  when  there, 
were  two  organizations  of  conductors  George' 
W.  Howard,  who  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Railway  union 
and  until  lately  its  vice-president,  was  the 
grand  chief  of  one  of  them.  In  the  interest 
of  harmony  and  to  bring  the  conductors  to¬ 
gether  Mr.  Howard  proposed  to  the  chief 
of  the  other  organization  that  both  resign 
their  positions,  allow  the  conductors  to 
amalgamate  and  lot  the  new  order  elect  its 
chief.  Mr.  Clark,  .who  was  the  other  chief.  Is 
said  to  have  demurred,  whereupon  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  resigned  his  chieftainship,  the  two  orders 
amalgamated,  and  Mr.  Clark  succeeded  to  the 
head  of  the  new  organization.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  because  of  a  friendly  feeling  for  Mr. 
Howard  that  many  conductors  Identilled  tbein- 
selves  with  the  American  Railway  union. 

Other  Brotherhoods  Slay  Do  Likewise. 

Borne  declare  that  other  old  brotherhoods  at 
their  next  convention  will  legislate  to  prevent 
their  members  from  holding  membership  In 
the  American  Railway  union.  This  Is  regarded 
as  being  practically  an  avowal  of  a  war  of 
estermlnatlou  on  the  American  Railway  union.  1 
which  has  its  membership  in  all  branches  oU 
the  railway  service.  Some  say  that  this  is  !.[ 
Hue  with  the  policy  which  lias  made  the  old 
brotherhoods  hold  aloof  from  tire  Viefense  of 
the  Indicted  officials  of  the  American  Railway 
union— the  hoiie  of  shattering  whatever  Influ¬ 
ence  they  may  have  had  on  railroad  men  gen¬ 
erally  The  decision  of  the  conductors  yes- 
terdav  however,  Is  the  first  open  fight  that  has 
tieen  ’  attempted  on  the  American  Railway 

''^he  conference  was  called  by  C.  H.  Warren 
of  division  No.  1.  O,  D.  (Jruely  of  division  No. 

U  S  H.  Henderson  of  division  No.  aiW,  and 
T 'u  penfleld,  secretary  of  the  joint  coiiimit- 
tee  of  the  three  Chicago  divisions.  Resides 
Iirand  Chief  E.  E.  Clark  there  worrfp.eseny 

oT 

rmicairo  presided,  and  It  is  said  that  nearly*' 
«verT*dlvlslou  north  of  the  Ohio  river 
?ipSae«ted  by  a.delegate. 


but  it  has  not  been  pressed,  bou  —  v--- 
on  the  calendar.  The  session  is  now  eo  nearly 
finished  that  there  U  no  likelihood  that  any 
new  bills  can  now  be  Introduced  with  ony 
prospect  of  being  enacted  Into  law. 


eleven  bills  pendimg  in  nebeabka. 


liey  Require  Cuts  In  Rstes  and  Add  Other 

liiKCoLN.  Neb. ,  Feb.  10.— LSpecial.  ]— Eleven 
bills  seeking  to  regulate  Pullman  sleeping 
cars,  cutting  charges  on  them  and  adding  re- 
qulr’ements,  are  pending  in  the  Legislature. 
In  brief  the  bills  are  much  alike,  fixing  charges 
for  berths,  one  at  sBl  per  night,  one  at  ipl.oO 
per  night,  and  both  making  the  charge  tor  a 
seat  by  day  at  26  cents.  Other  bills  fix  com¬ 
pensation  at  four,  two,  and  three  mills  per 
mile,  while  one  seeks  to  matte  the  dfimpany 
open  an  otBce  at  every  railway  station,  and 
anoiher  calls  for  each  ear  to  be  supplied  with 
a  burglar-proof  safe  to  protect  valuables  of 
imvelers.  None  of  these  measures  is  being 
BcUively  pushed.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
of  them  will  become  laws. 


ABKANSAS  BILL  LOOKS  LIKE  A  'WINNER. 


LrrtPB  Rock,  Ark.,  Fob.  10.-[Special.l- 
Mr  Newton  of  Pulaski  County  introduced  a 
Dill  in  the  House  several  days  ago  reduce 
the  rate  on  sleeping  cars  to  half  a  cent  a  mile. 
It  nl«o  provides  that  the  upper  berth  snail  re¬ 
main  closed  when  not  occupied.  The  bill  has 
received  a  favorable  report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Railroads  and  will  unquestionably 
pass.  Gov.  Clark  approves  it. 


PULLMAN  PEOPLE  MAY  WIN  IN  TEXAS. 


Committee  Rnp 


rnbly  i 


.obby  1; 


Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  10. — [Sneolal.] — There 
Is  quite  a  lobby  in  attendance  upon  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  defeat  the  bill  providing  that  Pull¬ 
man  coaches  shall  be  common  carriers.  This 
bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by  commit¬ 
tee.  but  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
the  bill  recommitted  and  buried,  aud  from 
present  Ibdicdtions  Rie  lobby  will  be  success¬ 
ful.  Another  bill  that  prescribes  that  only  $1 
a  night  shall  be  charged  for  accommodation 
in  Pullman  sleepers  is  having  a  hard  time  of 
it.  but  from  present  indications  that  bill  will 
be  reported  favorably  by  the  committee, 
though  It  will  meet  strong  and  possibly  suc¬ 
cessful  opposition  on  the  tloor. 


/fv  /, 

'  “L-  /  S'  -  f  ^ 


■»  *  *  The  noble  memorial  ohnroh  built  at  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$100,000,  in  memory  of  hie  father  and  mother,  hae  been 
dedicated  with  impreseive  oeremoniee.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  are  bronze  me  dallion  portraite  of  the  parents 
whom  the  son  delights  to  honor,  with  a  tablet  bearing 
thie  ineoription: 


Erected  by  a  Son 


‘%Wrali”s't  (^jSrcVrnd-TtiK.'”^ 


In  Memory  of  His  Mother, 
Kmilv  Cabolinb  Pclpman. 
with  Her  Husband  in  the  Joys  ai 
Hopes  of  Religion. 


Dedicated  January,  1898. 


1)3 


f  BILLS  TO  MAKE  SLEEPING  CARS  INTOLERABLE. 

The  annual  raid  upon  the  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies  is  now  in  progress  in  the  legislatures,  and 
numerous  and  widely  differing  bills  to  reduce  the 
charge  for  berths  have  lieen  offered  in  various 
states.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  if  not 
all  of  these  bills  are  inspired  by  evil  motives  or 
result  from  lack  of  knowledge,  for  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  that  men  who  have  ever  traveled  in 
sleeping  cars  would  propose  measures  certain  to 
result  in  destroying  the  comfort  and  sacrificing 
the  self-respect  of  those  who  should  make  use  of 
the  inferior,  crowded  and  promiscuous  accommo¬ 
dations  that  the  cheap  rates  would  inevitably 
compel.  People  patronize  sleeping  cars  as  they 
patronize  first-class  hotels,  for  the  luxurious  and 
comparatively  private  character  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  they  pay  the  price  voluntarily  in 
preference  to  paying  less  for  inferior  accommoda¬ 
tions.  A  bill  to  require  $4-a-day  hotels  to  reduce 
their  price  to  $2  would  be  just  as  reasonable  and 
just  as  fair  to  those  who  prefer  to  stop  at  first- 
class  hotels  as  are  the  bills  which  propose  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rates  of  sleeping  car  companies  to  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  fifty  cents  or  even  less  for  the  use  of  a 
berth. 

The  standards  fixed  in  the  various  bills  show 
wide  difference  of  views  among  legislators.  In 
New  York  one  bill  calls  for  a  uniform  rate  of  80 
cents  for  a  berth,  without  regard  to  distance.  A 
bill  in  Pennsylvania  names  a  rate  of  $1  for  the 
first  100  miles  and  fiO  cents  for  each  additional  100 
miles.  In  Illinois  one  legislator  calls  for  rates 
about  one-half  of  those  now  charged,  while  an¬ 
other  names  $1  for  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  and 
a  dispatch  says  that  “a  dozen  similar  bills  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  fortnight.”  An  Indiana 
bill,  which  has  reached  a  third  reading,  places  the 
rate  at  75  cents  for  the  first  108  miles  and  50  cents 
for  each  additional  50  miles.  A  bill  offered  in  Kan¬ 
sas  making  large  reductions  has  been  neglected  and 
will  probably  not  be  acted  on,  as  the  session  is 
nearly  ended.  Nebraska  populists  however  have ' 
strong  convictions  against  allowing  travelers  to ' 
be  comfortable,  foi  no  less  than  eleven  bills  have 
been  offered,  all  restricting  sleeping  car  charges  to  - 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  night  and  even  to  four,  three 
and  two  mills  per  mile,  some  also  limiting  the  charge 
for  a  seat  to  25  cents  per  day.  An  Arkansas  bill 
that  will  probably  pass  limits  the  rate  to  half  a 
cent  a  mile;  in  Texas  the  rate  of  $1  a  night  is 
loudly  advocated,  and  in  the  state  of  Washington 
a  bill  that  seems  likely  to  pass  names  $2  for 
twenty-four  hours,  $1.50  for  twelve  hours  and  50 
cents  for  a  seat  for  six  hours,  duration  of  passage 
to  be  determined  by  the  time  schedule  instead  of 
the  time  actually  spent.  In  other  states  similar 
measures  are  pending. 

The  passage  of  such  bills  would  not  benefit  the 
populists  and  farmers  who  originate  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  seldom  travel,  but  it  would  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  blow  at  the  comfort  of  those  who  now  patron¬ 
ize  sleeping  cars  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
class  of  accommodations  which  they  now  afford. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Wagner  and  Pullman 
companies  would  not  maintain  the  service  which 
they  now  give  for  two  dollars,  if  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  charge  only  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  for 
it.  There  would  be  an  immediate  and  serious 
lowering  in  the  character  of  the  accommodations 
and  of  the  patrons  as  well,  and  sleeping  car  travel 
would  become  a  horror  instead  of  a  nleasure  to 


^  mdst  of  those  who  now  enjoy  its  advantages. 
Limitation  of  the  rate  for  berths  by  mileage 
traveled,  as  proposed  in  some  of  the  bills,  would 
be  an  especially  bad  blunder,  for  it  would  invite 

invasion  of  the  sleeping  car  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  by  local  travelers,  who  would  be  willing  to 
pay  50  cents  or  a  dollar  for  a  bed  into  which  they 
could  tumble,  with  their  boots  on,  for  a  ride  of  50 
or  100  miles,  to  the  destruction  of  the  comfort  of 
those  who  had  taken  berths  for  a  night’s  rest. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  the  legislatures  will 
inflict  upon  travelers  the  undeserved  punishment 
which  the  passage  of  these  agrarian  measures 
would  certainly  mean. 

A  /f  /Li^A  y 

^  fh- 

/  BAIIiWAT  MATTERS  AND  RAILWAY  MEN. 

“In  a  Pnllman  Oar”  is  the  title  of  a  long  article, 
elaborately  illustrated,  which  appears  in  the  Gernoan 
periodical  “Vom  Fels  Znm  Meer.”  In  the  body  of  the 
journal  the  article  is  of  course  printed  in  German,  but 
it  was  considered  to  be  of  so  great  interest  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  that  a  translation  of  it  is  also  sent  as  a 
supplement  to  the  paper,  the  supplement  being  photo- 
lithographed  (presumably  for  want  of  English  type) 
from  the  carefully  written,  copper-plate  manuscript 
of  Max  Sonnenschein.  It  is  to  Mr.  Sonnenschein  that 
I  am  indebted  for  having  my  attention  called  to  the 
article.  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  republish  it  entire; 
for  it  is  delightful.  But  it  is  also  long,  and  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  must  suffice.  Mr.  Sonnenschein  writes: 

In  consideration  to  the  imense  distances — which  are 
made  inside  the  continent,  the  manufacturing  of  oars 
have  became  an  educational  feature  specially  so  the 
passenger  cars  on  the  American  Railroads,  the  oon- 
etrnctions  and  interiors  are  so  interesting  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  to  imitate  them.  The  stay  in 
these  oars  would  be  however  much  more  pleasant  to 
the  European  traveler  it  he  would  not  be  anoyed  by 
some  amerioan  usages  such  as  the  continuous  bore  by 
Newsboys  fruit  vendors  and  also  such  persons  who 
offer  books  straps  and  flnaly  snspendors.  This  system 
of  peddling  is  however  leased  or  rented  to  certain  per¬ 
sons,  and  has  become  so  wide  spread  that  it  seems 
hard  to  fight  against  it. 

In  the  democratic  America,  there  is  but  one  carriage 
class  known,  and  therefore  on  suburban  trains  all  sort 
of  people  mix  together  so  that  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  a  Streetsweeper  is  seated  next  to  an  elegant 
dressed  lady. — Therefore  it  became  nescesery  to  build 
various  classes  of  carriages  for  long  distances,  where 
there  are  diferent  fare  prices  paid,  the  same  as  it  is 
with  ns.  Who  ever  makes  a  long  voyage  and  even 
only  one  night  ride  will  of  course  avail  himself  of  the 
oportnnity  by  taking  a  sleeper. 

Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  reserve  at  the  Pullman 
office  established  at  the  depot  a  Sleeper  ticket  for 
which  from  two  to  three  Dollars  a  day  is  charged — 
such  sleeping  car,  and  other  Railroad  tickets  can  also 
be  obtained  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  where 
all  Railroads  have  offices. — The  seats  or  births  are 
numbered  and  the  oars  have  names  just  as  ships  are 
named. — They  difer  from  European  oars  on  acoonnc 
of  their  extraordinary  length  over  20  meters  (22  yards) 
and  some  longer. — The  intire  weight  of  the  oar  which 
by  the  way  is  large  there  being  much  furnitare  in  the 
interior,  rests  on  two  pairs  of  oonpeled  Wheels  at  each 
end,  therefore  eight  wheels,  which  are  in  two  groups 
and  connect  the  front  and  rear  part  of  the  oars.  The 
intire  midle  portion  of  the  oar  is  suspended  and 
hanging  free  by  some  kind  of  hanging  construction. 
The  intire  weight  is  transmitted  by  excellent  means 
to  the  flexible  and  resisting  springs,  which  reduce 
knocks  and  pushes  to  a  minimum. 

With  the  sleeping  car  ticket  the  passenger  obtains 
the  right  to  remain  till  8  o’clock  in  the  car,  and  has 
also  the  privilege  to  go  to  bed  9  o’clock  even  if  the 
train  is  to  leave  the  depot  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. — There  are  two  kinds  of  Bleepers,  the  one  has  a 
large  open  space  and  has  a  number  of  seats  on  the 
sides  of  the  passage,  which  in  the  evening  is  converted 
in  to  so  many  beds.  The  whole  operation  by  putting 
in  order  the  beds  at  night  are  certainly  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  nice  one. — Soon  after  eight  o’clock  the 
collonred  servant  who  is  employed  for  the  passengers, 
enters  in  a  neat  uniform  the  oars,  to  transform  the 
seats  into  beds. — 


It  must  be  said  that  the  furniture  in  these  sleeping 
oars  show  the  practical  refined  and  highly  developed 
knowledge  of  oultnr  possesed  by  that  institution  in 
America.  ^  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  Amerioan  dining  oar  Mr. 
Sonnenschein  is  no  less  eloquent,  if  slightly  dis¬ 
cursive: 

The  amerioan  drinks  to  all  meals  such  as  Breakfast 
Lunch  at  one  o’clock  Dinner  a  six  o’clock  ice  water, 
this  means  filtered  water  cooled  with  ice. — This  habit 
must  be  called  a  bad  one,  and  it  is  clear  when  one  has 
just  eaten  an  oxtail  soup  and  washes  it  down  withe 
ice  water,  the  conflict  of  both  these  fluids  must  create 
dispepsia  stomach  trouble  and  bad  effect  upon  the 
teeth,  perhaps  the  great  amount  of  stomachic  troubles 
prevelant  in  America,  are  to  ascribe  to  such  habits, 
besides  the  eating  of  too  much  sweets  and  the  using 
of  so  called  chewing  gum.  The  american  bill  of  fare 
on  these  Dining  cars  contains  a  great  many  dishes  and 
specialy  drinks,  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  has  been  ad  j  nested  to  an  art, 
for  instance  the  oemposition  of  a  cocktail  of  which 
alone  200  kinds  are  made  in  which  the  Americans  are 
really  masters  and  exell  in  it.— The  writer  remeinbers 
to  have  taken  a  cocktail  composition  which  consisted 
of  12  diferent  ingredience  such  as  whisky  sugar  lemon, 
ice,  angostura  giving  it  a  pleasant  aromatic  refreshing 
and  invigorating  taste.  ^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Sonnenschein  still 
remembers  that  cocktail  composition.  I  should  im¬ 
agine  that  he  would.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  for¬ 
eigner  struggling  with  the  intricacies  of  the  English 
language;  but  it  may  be  that  not  many  of  us  would  do 
much  better  than  Mr.  Sonnenschein  if  suddenly  called 
upon  to  translate  that  article  back  into  German.  On 
^the  other  hand,  however,  we  would  not  have  our  trans¬ 
lation  photo-lithographed  on  100  pound  enameled  pa> 
per  for  general  distribution^  with  our  name  in  largo 
letters  at  the  end,  until  someone  who  knew  the  lan¬ 
guage  had  blue-pencilled  it  for  us.  But  that  sweet  self- 
sufficiency  is  the  German  of  it. 

On  the  ice-water  and  oxtail  soup  question  Mr.  Son- 
nensohein  has  my  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  I  will 
oven  go  some  distance  with  him  '  in  dislike  of  “such 
persons  who  offer  books  straps  and  flnaly  suspendors.” 


iiq- 


Tfflllfii 


the  CHICAGO  TIMES;  WED:^EST)AY,  FEBRUARY 


JOHN  BULL  WAKES  UP 

-  .  - V _  fapllltles  for  xeriuK'  <he  scenery.  Cars  oi' 

•t’Vftl  YOU  n  .  ulmllar  deslyn  are  In  use  m  some  <’oht? 

RAILROAD  MANAGERS  >>enlal  railways,  but  the  TJnKllsh  newspnl 
adopt  .VJIKRK’AN  IDEAS.  ‘’“V  '  *'**  ‘  American  Idea  ” 


Old  Time  ^re  Hel,„ 

*»rt  the  MritUk  TraceJer 


Wi'll-VJ,  "‘'"'•euleuce  In  the  la.si  iwo  or 

4Tir„fir"r'=“ 

Yn  American  models  and  Ideas. 

In  lhal  short  period  th<.ie  have  been  radical 
^antfes  In  KiikII.sIi  luilway  methods  and,  an 
anariilonnu'nt  of  ihe  principle  poculiarlL- 
a^8  that  have  so  Ioiik  ma*h-  Ki-jcUsh  rail- 
^  miltiiie  ill  I  heir  particular  discomforts 
and  Inconvenience.  Thero  has  been  a 
sudden  .swdni?  from  the  old  foReylsm  which 
Irilll  *'''*^"*‘**^  railway  munasemciU 

irom  iho  timiY  railways  beijan,  ami  reslstcl 
cxct‘pt.  ill  i)u‘  old  Ri-ooves 
lo  a  modern  hihI  Amerlcan-likc  wlllliiKncss 
i^or  innovation  uml  experiment.  The  clmnn-  s 
nave  been  nmJi*  by  all  the  leaUin/r  railway:*, 
and  on  similar  lines,  so  that  an  American 
ylaltiiiK’  EiiKland  after  an  absence  of  a  little 
years  affo  tinds  the  railway 


nenlal  railways,  but  the  IjnKllsii  newspnl  THB  WAY  IT  WILL  WOBE 

pers  give  full  cieiHt  to  the  •'American  Idea  ”  - ^  )  I 

of  Ihelr  cars.  They  say  that  these  com-  A  bill  hM  been  introduced  ID  the  I\'.  ‘ 

safen'y^'and^°conv°enlence'*of*tlm'"  Amm^  Uture  placing  certain  restrictione  on'^ 
car,  wdlh  many  added  comforts  umreem^  Operatione  ot  palace  cars,  which,  shonli'.  j 
venleiices.  All  Ihe  cars  of  lioth  classea  are  become  n  law,  would  be  very  annoj\ 
handsomely  finished  and-  upholstered.  .  ...  ,  .r\ 

With  Ihe  corridor  cars  came  the  dining  to  the  companies  Wlthont  resnltieg  in  an^ 
cais  of  both  classes.  They  are  more  Eng-  benefit  to  the  people,  in  whose  interest  the 
Tfey':.e'‘:T«^fZ?;tdrnd^Hgh?;irs"l^  bill  is  supposed  U>  have  been  framed, 
Inches  high  Inside.  In  the  first-class  din-  While  the  ioteition  of  the  bill  is  nndoubi  • 
Ing  <  ui  i  laKe.s  there  ts  a  saloon  with  sU  edly  good,  it  will  not  have  a  good'  effect.  i 
one''pVrsoiron'^mmVs^^^^^^^  of"’each'?ah?eJ  Bills  which  place  unnecessary  restricuon.  | 
making  aci  ominodalions  for  twelve  dlnerd  npon  the  conduct  of  legitimate  busines-s  ] 
tU  wm‘‘se.a?nrne'L“r!,ons:  tTo^^avatorles"  <!«»  ““t  bave  agood  inlUienceand  oftentimes  , 


Wsieln  revolutionized.  'line  a  In  t 

The  most  notable  changes  have  been  the  All  this 
adoption  of  the  American  car  model,  of  the  Amerli 

American  system  of  dining  cars  and  sleep-  traveleil  1 
mg  cars,  the  American  system  of  heating  nnd  was 
cars  in  winter,  lavatories  on  trains,  and  ’"cnt  for 
•tte  American  system  of  baggage  checking.  ukalusl  a 
None  of  these  things  was  known  on  I5rit-  "and 

lab  railways  five  years  ago.  or  only  the  Hn’c.  and 
most  nidemeiitary  stage.  The  greatest  fi*"  cntl'e 


They  are  eight  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  six  is  Bupposeii  on.c  ..ec..  . 

Inebes  high  Inside.  In  the  first-class  din-  While  the  ioteation  of  the  bill  is  nndoubi  • 
ing  <uiilaKe.s  there  is  a  saloon  with  six  edly  good,  it  will  not  have  agood'  effect.  i 
one''pVrsoiron'^mmVs^^^^^^^  of"’each'?ah?eJ  Bills  which  place  unnece-saary  restricuonr  : 
making  aci  ominodalions  for  twelve  dlnerd  npon  the  conduct  of  legitimate  busines-s  ] 
tU  wm‘‘se.a?nrne 'regions:  tTo^^avatorles"  <!«»  ““t  bave  agood  inlUienceand  oftentimes  j 
and  a  kitchen.  The  cars  are  vei  y  richly  work  a  great  deal  more  barm  to  the  btate  ' 
fiiiisherl.  The  ihlid-class  cars  have  dining  than  to  the  companies  against  whom  the 
acconimoilalloiis  for  thirty  persons  at  one  .  . 

sitting,  the  gangway  being  slightly  out  of  legislation  18  aimed.  lUe  Dill  now  oeior^ 
the  mldille  of  the  car,  and  the  tables  on  jbo  Legislature  regulates  the  amount  of 

oX ¥;";rrs/r'.„r..te|  b.oi..,gM  i...»pi=i,  <-.1.. 

room  with  seats  for  thirteen  people.  Each  cars,  imposes  a  heavy  tax  on  dmiog  and  - 
flrat-clu«.s  carriTgps'^a''^renn'rexcellent  dto-|  bnfiet  cars,  and  makes  certain  regnlations 
Her  is  served  for  three  .shillings  and  six-  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  hnsines-s  ol 
pense.  and  liiiu-heon  for  half  a  crown.  In  |  jhe  companies.  Its  provisions  savor  an  . 
vege\ahk-'s!’*'swee?i!’"i3rid°^cheea^  ”ls' ’served  Origin  among  the  Populists  of  the  States  on  i 
for  half  a  crown.  Passengers  may  also  the  plains,  who  have  driven  legitimate  en- 
..  ternrises  and  financial  ventures  almost  en- 
All  this  may  sound  commonplace  enough  “““  ...  •  i- 

to  American  readers,  hut  any  one  who  lirely  out  of  their  borders  by  their  pecnli  r 
traveleil  In  (ireat  Hrltalii  five  years  ago  legislation,  and  reduced  their  people  almoit  , 
ment^tor  Tv.:;-al"hou;s"  rs'^^st^eTe’erup  to  Starvation  by  hindering  the  legitimate  I 


1  the  Introduction  of  loiindtng  change  that 


what  Iho  English  call  "the  corridor”  train,"  nil  that  the 
which  Is  simply  a  train  of  cars  having  an  As  lately  t 
aisle  running  through  on  the  American  sengers  on 

plan.  Prom  the  first  Invention  of  railroads  fously  from 

,the  British  coaches  have  been  divided  In  Instances  tr 

compartments  entered  at  a  door  at  either  passengers 

side.  They  were  in  reality  merely  an  ex-  devoid  of  hi 

tension  of  the  stag  coach  idea,  being  a  num-  hours.  At  i 

her  of  coaches  Jolneil  togethifi-.  Kvry  one  healing  rail- 

knows  the  discomforts  and  danger  of  being  hy  foot  war 


if  these  stuffy  compartments  |  PC  filled  with  hot 


all  that  the  change  means. 

As  lately  as  three  winters  ago  many 
sengers  on  British  railways  suffered 
lously  from  being  half  frozen.  In  sei 
instances  trains  were  snow-blocked 
passengers  were  cooped  In  compartm 
devoid  of  heating  arrangements  for  n 

healing  railway  ears  In  Great  Britain 
by  foot  warmers,  long  pans  of  tin  or 


urlng  a  runtlnuous  ride  of  maybe  two  or 
hree  hours.  Yet  no  argument  in  favor  of 
he  American  car  would  hel  Istened  lo.  And 


water  at  the  beginning 
h  gre.w  cold  in  an  hour 
or  aa  ago  an  Engllsh- 
a.  railway  journey  In 


t  In  favor  today,  though  they 


re,  and  simple,  winter  took  along  with  him  a  great  abund- 


oeen  tried  on  one  or 
the  corridor  trains 
the  American  Idea.  - 


English  lines.  But  mittens,  and  h 


and  shawls  and  mufflers  and 


the  American  Idea,  with  a  concession  to  the  until  t  .  _  . 

English  of  solitude  and  seclusion.  o><l  coach  days.  S(nce  then  various 

systems  of  car  heating  have  been  tried, 
riillinans  .4re  Not  Popolar.  The  one  most  favored  and  most  Ikrgely 

As  much  as  twenty  years  ago  Pullman  adopted  Is  an  American  device  for  using 

cars  were  introduced  Into  England,  and  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  locomotive 

have  been  run  on  a  few  trains  of  one  or  two  for  heating  the  carriages.  Under  each  car 

roads  ever  b1iic4>,  but  they  have  never  been  is  a  double  cylinder,  the  Inner  one  filled 

popular,  and  have  been  used  mainly  by  with  brine.  Steam  Is  admitted  to  the  outer 

Americans  and  other  foreigners.  The  Eng-  cylinder,  from  which  it  Is  distributed  in 

llsh  people  prefer  the  single  compartment,  pipes  about  the  cars,  while  the  brine  la 


and  will  pay  much  more  to  have  one  com¬ 
partment  reserved  for  two  or  three  per¬ 
sons  than  for  seats  In  a  parlor  car,  with 
all  its  comforts  of  freedom  of  movement 
and  prlvllege.s  of  smoking  and  reading- 
rooms.  The  new  corridor  car  retains  the 


seoluslve  feature  of  the  compartment.  Bull-  tried  that  Its  general  adO)itlon  seems 


man  dining  and  sleeping  cars  have  also  matter  ol 
been  tried,  hut  with  Indllterent  success,  so  Kngllsh  s 
far  as  the  English  travelers  are  concerned.  jook  out  I 
The  "wholesale  herding  together”  Is  the  „my  now  < 
objection.  One  company  had  a  number  of  Liverpool 
third-class  cars  built  on  Ihe  American  yjpg  verse 
model,  hut  even  the  third-class  passengers  tended  to 
wouldn't  ride  In  them,  and  they  hud  to  be  The  new 
reconstructed.  all  Ilk 

The  corridor  coaches  differ  slightly  In  con-  tt  h 

istructlon  on  different  railways.  They  are  American 
only  used  yet  on  the  principal  through 
trains  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  king-  - 
dom,  us  between  London  and  Glasgow  or  ,  p,  ,,j 
Edinburgh  or  on  the  southern  routes  for  „ 


third,  are  still  retained,  and  are  likely  to 
remain.  Tho  second  class  has  been  abol¬ 
ished  In  recent  years.  The  new  coaches 
<Wk  aimoat  exactly  IJka  ordinary  American 
5-8  from  the  oul.sUle.  They  n\-er.-ige  slxty 
%  In  length,  run  on  Iwu  hoKle  trucks,  and 
f  eonhecl.  1  ••  the  ‘‘nJ*  >*>•  vcMlhuled  plat- 


andTre  nke‘lv“To  O’® 


j»i  ni  rooms  open.  In  the*ceiiter  of  the  car  is 

len  aijoi-  ^  sitting-room  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
tmer^can  “'■®  '“'atmle^  These  cars  are 

i^slx^y  much  better  than  ordinary  American 

icks,  and  inotimyian  eii>  Amerluan  roads  Is 


I  In  hsigfh,  run  on  i-vvu  noKie  iriicKs,  and  InsiltiiVlon  eiv- AmerJuan  ro^da  Is 

Lon  heel,  d  :•  ^  t  he  ends  h>  tht  salQ.m  cahrlage,  1vl  ,tch  Is  much  Itttt 

o-W  down  AWrftan  pr,.»«^a-rg,  cdurmf 

■  "  'i  "and  a  “•  "nialler  «oale.  Th.sn  ns  consist  of  a 

ir*  ■  ■  -  "  “ng^c  G  h  'i  d, rear  lobby,  with  umbrelh,  mds,  hat  and  coat 

n.j'r-.o;:  peg*:  closes  for  h„  ncl  china,  and  a 

■  and  communication  Is  obtained  small  pantry.  Upemng  oit  on  one  side  is  a 

m  er-h  cvimpartmcnt  through  the  length  servants-  compartment  and  on  the  other 

the  train.  Each  first-class  compartment  side  a  smoking-room,  ihcn  comes  a.  laige 

ts  four  persona.  Iwo  on  a  side,  and  each  drawing-room,  occupying  about  half  the 

rd-clasa  compartment  la  made  to  seat  six  car.  It  contains  several  mahogany  lab  es, 

sons.  There  are  In  each  car  one  com-  chairs,  divans,  and  couches.  At  the  further 

tment  for  smoking,  one  reserved  for  end  Is  a  lavaloiy.  These  curs  have  been 

men  and  children,  a  lavatory  for  men  and  Improvetl  on  year  by  year,  until  now  ths 

1  for  women.  There  la  a  small  comparl-  newest  ones  are  us  comfortahlo  and  lox- 

nt  In  the  middle  of  come  cars  Intended  urlous  conveyances  ns  one  may  find  in  tho 

Btorin^  the  hand  liatfRajce  of  pnH3fnKi*r8.  worlil.  Somo  compniiifrt  liav«‘  Ihlrd-cliiKH 

<  I'OmpartTfiDrits  are  aroe*«lhIo  from  Iho  saloonB,  while  plonlo  Hitoona,  for  raoinff 

i-rlor  of  tin-  car  by  slngh-  doors,  as  w>  ll  parlhs  ami  the  like,  are  found  on  some 

ihrough  Ihe  eorrldor,  whkh  Ilaelf  has  lines.  I’he  ehcirlc  light  Is  generally  used 

a*  along  Us  Imgth  to  permit  of  speeily  on  Itilllah  railways  now. 


gps”a"^renn''‘  excellent  dto-|  “a^es  certain  regnlations 

ir'''lliree^'Hhtllurgs  and  'six-  concerning  the  conductor  the  bnsinee-s  ol 
neon  for  half  a  crown.  In  |  (ibe  companies.  Its  provisions  savor  an  , 
?t8!'"and°^cheeae  ”ls' ’served  Origin  among  the  Populists  of  the  States  on  i 
,  n.  Passengers  may  also  the  plains,  -who  have  driven  legitimate  en- 
t  reasonable  rates.  ternrises  and  financial  ventures  almost  en- 

ound  commonplace  enough  ^ 

-adera,  hut  any  one  who  lirely  out  Of  their  borders  by  their  pecnli  r 
iit  Britain  five  years  ago  legislation,  and  reduced  their  people  almoit  , 

U 'hours^ -tt-as^^^teei^'d^up  1o  Starvation  by  hindering  the  legitimate! 
agulnsl  a  marble  counter  covered  with  deyalopment  of  the  country.  Pennsylvania 

stale  sandwlshes  and  sour  milk  at  dinner  its  prosperity  to  the  ad vanlsges  it  hub 

time,  and  was  deprived  of  a  smoke  during  F‘""F»‘  J  .  ,  .  j 

his  entire  journey,  will  understand  the  as-  ever  given  to  employers  ot  labor,  and  an.i 

'bat  has  came  about,  and  jp  the  opposite  direction  would  hinder 

ree*  wdnfeTs  ago  many  pas-  the  growth  of  the  State. 

Ish  railways  suffered  ser-  The  resnlt  of  the  passage  of  such  a  biU  , 
Vere  ’Imow-hlocked'"'  ami  ^  Seriously  hamper  , 

cooped  In  compartments  the  operation  of  the  throngh  lines  of  trains  | 
^lm'^'^'*tir'"''m'l**'  m'eaim^'of  which  pass  through  the  State  on  the  way 
c'urs'ln  Gre'at  ^r^-au" "was  from  the  great  cities  of  the  East  to  those  ol 
1.  long  pans  of  tin  or  cop-  West.  Nearly  all  the  great  tiiink  lines 

Jhicrgrew  cold®in?n"hou?  on  which  throngh  car  service  is  operated 

ear  or  so  ago  an  English-  pass  throngh  Pennsylvania,  and  the  com 
gwltUTmTgr^rrbund-  fort  of  the  patrons  of  the  Pennsylvania, 

I  shawls  and  mufflers  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Lackawanna,  Erie,Lakfc  : 
needed  them  all,  and  often  g,^  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  trunk  lines  ; 
ilw  respect  there  was  not,  "i  e>  j 

igo,  any  advance  over  the  would  bo  intoriered  with  by  this  erfizv  } 

days.  S(nce  then  various  legislation.  A  possible  result  migh 

"■•p-*  “i  "“p™  ; 

.meHcan  device  for  using  dining  car  accommodations  would  be  With . 
am  from  the  locomotive  '  drawn  from  many  trains  upon  which  they 
•arrlages.  Under  each  car  .  . 

Oder,  the  Inner  one  filled  are  now  provided,  and  the  people,  in  whose  ! 

m  Is  admitted  to  the  outer  interest  the  bill  is  snpposed  to  have  been  ' 

'caifl.  'whne'*Uie*''brlne  la  introduced,  thus  would  he  the  main  snf- 

lorago  supply  of  warmth  fsrets. 

!h  ca?^^^  Pnllman  Company,  the  in  / 

baggage  checking  system  flnence  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other*  ' 

I  to  a  small  extent,  hut  It  jg  j|^g  advance  in  the  comfort  and 
rmly  welcomed  wherever  ,  ...  j 

eral  adoption  seems  only  a  wfety  oi  railway  travel  during  the  past  | 

>rt  time.  The  prevailing  forty  years,  has  been  a  lib^al  corporation  | 

owJi‘’Lrgage^^ASan8  «  I 

lielr  baggage  through  from  provement  that  ingennity  could  snggest  | 

thaiiBpton  to  I/jndon,  and  jj^g  bggn  placed  on  its  cars,  and  every  idea  ' 

ilg^cftiw.^*'^*  '*  by  which  tlie  comfort  of  its  patrons  conic 

inglls},  slecplng-car  Is  not  be  enhanced  has  been  rapidly  taken  up  by  : 

\mrrtd«r  pi^cfpie.'*  The  I  ‘he  company.  Most  of  the  great  inventions  I 

«  he»»n  tried  in  Knfftand,  which  have  made  railway  travel  a  positive 

d.  The-^slee]dnK^e^arriaK^  pleasure  in  these  days,  bave  come  Irani  the 

rbedrooms,  Tac'h  contato-  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Pullmaa  and  his  corps 

dsteads.  A  corridor  runs  of  experts,  and  the  object  -  of  the  comp. my 

iu'ttiecMiite^r’^f  the  card's  *“'•  *’®*“  '“ther  toward  perfection  than 

■  men  and  one  for  women,  profit.  Pennsylvania  wants  no  nonsensical 

vatorles.  These  cars  are  laws  which  will  discredit  the  State,  annoy 

lan  ordinary  Amer  can  traveling  public  and  binder  railway  * 

on  atv  Amerkan  ro^ija  Is  enterprise.  ' 


heated  and  a  storage  supply  of  warmth 
accumulated.  The  degree  ot  heat  may  bo 
regulated  for  each  car. 

The  American  baggage  checking  system 
has  been  adopted  to  a  small  extent,  Imt  It 
has  Ireen  so  warmly  wicomed  wherever 


matter  of  a  short  time.  The  prevailing 
English  system  Is  for  each  passenger  to 
look  out  for  hls  own  baggage.  Americans 
may  now  check  their  baggage  through  from 
Liverpool  or  Southafiapton  to  Ixmdon,  and 
vice  versa,  and  the  practice  Is  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  big  cities. 

The  new-stylo  Englls},  slecplng-car  Is  not 
at  all  like  the  American  sleeper,  except 
that  It  has  the  corridor  principle.  The 
American  car  has  been  tried  In  England, 
hut  ts  not  favored.  Thd^slectilng  carriages 
of  the  Northwestern  line  are  partitioned  oft 
Into  eight  separat  bedrooms,  each  contain¬ 
ing  two  brass  bedsteads.  A  corridor  runs 


Big  Improvement  in  Wag¬ 
ner  Car  Platforms., 

NEW  VESTIBULE  FEATURE. 


Use  of  Uifrerentlals  for  Special  Paesen. 
Her  TralHo  a  Serious  Matter — 
Reading  Foreclosure — Oea« 
eral  Intelllgonce. 


■W’hcn  the  vcstibnling  of  passenger  equip- 
meut  was  first  begun,  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  popular  innovatiem  was  ohe 
which  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in 
that  direction,  and  that  further  changes, 
for  addcii  improvement  were  not  likely  fn' 
be  demanded.  This  wna  especially  the  cas  • 
in  the  matter  of  making  a  train  so  em- 
phaticaily  eontinuous  that  it  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  one  eoliii  car  divided  into  compart- 

But  the  inventive  genius  of  the  railwayi 
mechanic,  which  is  ever  active  and  prolifle 
in  the  development  of  new  ideas,  has  from" 
time  to  time  produce*!  features  that  have  i 
been  advnntageou-s  in  their  application,  and  . 
secured  increased  comfort  for  tho  traveler. 

Among  these  were  the  Gonld  Coupler, 
vestibule,  and  extension  platform,  which 
are  used  on  the  Wagner  car.s.  Thsso-  are 
now  to  he  followe<i  by  another  new  feature 
in  tho  AVagner  equipment  worked  out  by' 
Alanagcr  Bissell  and  other  mechanical  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  East  Buffalo  shops,  which 
will  bo  certain  to  command  at  once  the 
appreciation  <if  travelers,  for  it  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  pleasure,  convenieuce,  comfort, 
and  safety. 

The  application  of  the  new  arrangement 
effcxiually  encloses  the  platforms  of  cver^ 
cor.  shuts  out  all  draughts,  and  couvei^; 
each  one  into  a  perfect  observation  room 
such  as  is  seen  on  private  cars  though  of 
course  not  entirely  as  large.  At  the  sam.e 
time,  however,  after  the  ends  of  two 
are  joined,  the  amount  of  Op^ 
space  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  a'!  i 
very  roomy  apartment  secured. 

The  circular  brake  and  uncoupling  ap-  | 
paratus  in  general  use  are  dispensed  with, 
and  a  powerful  lever  performs  the  work 
which  they  did.  Trap  doors  that  close 
with  a  strong  spring  latch  and  open, 
automatically  by  means  of  stiff  springs 
released  by  the  turning  of  a  small  levesv 
enclo.so  the  space  over  tlie  steps,  while 
in  plai'G  of  tile  foidiug  doors  now  in  use 
is  a  single  door  set  flush  with  the  side  of 
the  car.  The  end  of  the  platform  on  either 
side  of  the  vestibule  is  enclosed  with  q. 
frame  of  mnlioguny  in  which  is  set  ona 
sheet  of  heavy  plate  glass,  and  the  sidfi 
dftor.s  also  of  mahogany  have  one  long 
Iilate  gla-ss  window.  The  effect  of  this,  ns 
previously  stated,  is  to  convert  the  pn^ 
form  into  a  compartment,  while  a  tram  is 
under  motion,  and  au  unobstructed  view 
will  be  afforded  travelers  as  they  are 
.whirled  along  over  the  Vanderbilt  lines. 
'.The  extension  platforms  bring  tho  ends 
|of  two  cars  so  closely  together  that  notli- 
ling  mon*  in  that  regard  can  be  desireil,  ' 
while  the  length  of  the  heavy  buffers  uit. 
Iderncath  has  been  increased  to  six  feet,  iH 
jthat  absolute  steadiness  of  the  caijB  '1^ 

I  Mei(i\  cars  so  far  have  been  equipped  j 
with  this  improvement  and  will  in  a  few 
days  he  placed  in  commission  on  the  limit¬ 
ed  trains  lictwoen  New  York  and  Chicago,  i 
Twelve  more  remain  to  be  fitted  out  in 
the  same  way.  They  have  h-»en  newly  UBi, 
hol-tered.  all  the  woodwork  retinichA.;  mSS 


Eventually  the  entire  Wagner  equipment 
'  ^  lu  J ''®  *®®  pl'ilform  improvewetit  dc- 
*  scribed,  and  will  continue  to  be  superior  h,' 
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■ifbeptng  car  berths  SO  cei 
I  ivlthout  r^ard  to  disui 
vanla  bill  names  $1  as 
.first  100  miles  and  50  ce 
miles.  An  IWinols  bill  i 
|lU«_jW«seiu  rates  In  ha 


proposes 


PALACE  CAE  COMPANY  SAID  TO  BE 
AFTER  M  JNMOUTH  PAEK. 


iNSPrCTOB. 


OonfreMman  Fl^er™  Vew  Jersey  Is 
llm  auOter  of  a  bill  to  reflate  the  tare 
charged  OB  Bleeping  and  parlor  cars.  Mr. 
I'^aJder  has  Utile  hope  that  this  congress 
will  give  much  at  tention  to  Ills  bill.  Never- 
hftloss  iia  Is  tvatchlag  every  opportunity 
.S^ha^e  it  pushed  along.  He  will  oven 
have  It  made  a  rider  upon  the  pool- 
'*ig  till.  In  order  that  It  may  possibly 
teicarrle'l  ihrough  by  that  measure. 

J[t'  is  almost  astonisblng  to  ,note  how 
•iTany  sluoplng  car  bills,. inoro  or  less  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fielder,  have  been 


fa  the  same  state  suggests  ft  per  twenty- 
loiw  hours  as  an  amply  heavy  charge  for 
tOaeper  service.  The  Illinois  legislators— 
PuII.nan's  works  are  In  Illinois— are  so 
mveh  nvrought  Up  upon  the  subject  of 
tialaco  car  rates  that  not  less  than  fifteen 
UU»-on  the  subject.  It  Is  thought,  will  be 
fitroduced  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Islature.  In  Indiana  a  bill  proposes  to 
Jacd  the  rate  for  sleeper  service  at  75 
tpou  tor  til,,  first  loO  miles  and  50  cents 
■  caoli  addition  100  miles.  In  Kansas  a 
Mil  ito  knock  about  CO  per  ct  .it.  off  of  the 
turront  rate  Is  pending.  In  Nebraska 
bilks  propose  a  varied  schedule  of 
ilHei  nj^l'jg  from  25  cents  per  section 
-to  ?l  per  day.  and  even  to  two, 
or  four  mills  per  mile.  An  Arkan.sas 
JMilferopesos  to  limit  the  reite  to  half  a 
Larii  per  mile.  In  Texas  $1  a  night  Is  the 
^figure  guggested.  In  the  Slate  of  Wash¬ 
ington  a  bill  proposes  to  fix  the  rate  at  112 
twenty-four  hours,  Jl  for  twelve 
s  and  50  cents  for  six  hours  or  loss. 
(And  itbere  are  probably  other  bills  some- 
twhat  .similar  not  Included  In  this  sum- 

\  The  Hallway  Age  characterizes  this  raid 
t!]^n  cars  above  the  standard  of  ordlnarj* 
W^hes  fw  a  movement  “to  make  sletp- 
tng  end  p.arlor  cars  Intolerable,”  and 
ij'htrges .  that  tlic  motives  behind  most  of 
•  bills  are  evil,  or  else  the  advocates 
the  btlla  are  moved  by  demagogy  or 
lorsnce.  People  patronize  sleeping  cars 
and  parlor  cars  tor  the  same  reasons  that 
Jtfie,'.  patronize  first-class  hotels— to  secure 
sjfort.  luxury  and  comparative  privacy. 
^»ay  voluntarily  the  pt'’es  charged. 
|There  are  less  luxurious  raTl'way  cairs 
vlded  at  lov-'cr  1,^16?,  Just  as  there  aio 
aper  hotels  that  may  bo  i>o!fonlze<l  by 
erspus  unwilling  to  pay  the  rates  charged 
y  ,llret-oIa:ris  hotels.  'No  compulsion  is 
..  Tted  In  cither  case.  To  pass  laws  ar- 
'trarlly  lowering  the  rates  for  sleeping 
irjmrvlce.  would  be  to  lower  the  standard 
such  service.  It  stands  to  reason  th"t 
piimpanlcs  could  not  be  expected  to  mtaii- 
■taln  for  SI  the  same  service  they  now 
'Charge  12  for.  The  character  of  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  sleepeis  would  also  be  low- 
I'twedi  tho  iirlvocy  of  the  slee.'jcrs 
■'>uld  be  destroyed,  and  crowded 


fri^qucntiy.  XTnder  tim^Stodltions  tfe  j  fALTOEtD’S  FOLLVAM  BUil,  INTBODUOXO. 

As:c  predicts  that  AleeplUff  car  travel  woulU  ^  " 

i  become  a  horror  Instena  of  a  pleasure  to  '  '  Hs'cy  High..  Sponsor  for  ■  Hens 

most  Of  those  who  now  enjoy  Us  ad-  ' 


Sprinofieud,  111.,  March  5.— [Special,]— 
Senator  Harry  Higbee  today  introduced  a  ■ 
bill  regulating  sleeping-car  charges,  fixing 
them  at  $1.50  for  the  lower  and  $I  for  the 
upper  berths  and  an  additional  charge  of  35 
cents  for  distances  exceeding  400  miles. 
This  nc  easure  was  prepared  at  the  solicitation 
and  request  of  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  who 
recommended  a  reduction  of  the  rate  im¬ 
posed  by  sleeping-car  companies  In  his  bi- 
etmial  message.  The  Governor  has  consult¬ 
ed  with  a  number  of  Senators  on  tha  Kepub- 
lican  as  well  as  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Hailroads  and  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  session.  It  is  said  here  on  what  seems  to 
be  good  authority  that  it  wlli  be  reported  out 
of  the  committee  at  its  first  meeting. 

[John  S.  Runnells  is  still  general  coinisel  of  the  i 
Pulliium  compan.v,  rumors  siid  atateniont.-'  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Bunnols  siiid  yes- 


.  yy  mean  that  I  have  rosignod  my  position 

f  .  T  aoyoTie  olsw.  ,  I  am  the  gooural  counwol  for  the 

J  i  company.  NVliat  arrangeraouts  I  may  make  oi* 

a  matters/f 


fj- 

WEDNESD.VY.  .M.yKCH  IJ 

MAY  GO  TO  PULLMAN.  I 


r  New  Yobk,  March  12. — [Special.] — When 
s  Monmouth  Park,  the  great  racing  property, 
j  comes  under  the  hammer  March  21  it  is  more 
j  than  likely  tho  Pulimaa  Palace  Car  company 
will  be  oue  of  the  contestants  in  the  bid¬ 
ding.  The  entire  property,  which,  it  is 
-  I  said,  could  not  be  duplicated  for  $1,200,000, 
®  will  be  sold  under  foreclosure  at  the  Mon- 
*  mouth  County  Court-House  at  Freehold,  N. 
'  J.  It  is  known  that  engineers  for  tho  Pull- 
1  man  company  have  surveyed  the  grounds  and 
s  buildings  and  that  a  thorough  investigfition 
of  the  property  has  been  made  with  tlio  view 
I  of  ascartainmg  its  advantages  as  a  site  for  the 
’  I  Pullman  car  works. 

Ever  since  tne  Pullman  strike  there  has  been 
talk  of  the  Pullman  company  moving  its  car 
works  to  tho  East,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a 
(  tumor  that  negotiations  wore  on  foul  fora  big 
piece  of  property  near  Harrison,  N.  J.,  about 
half  way  between  Jersey  City  and  Newark, 
j  Nothing  ever  came  of  the  Harrison  negotia- 
j  tions,  but  since  that  time,  it  is  understood, 
the  Pullman  company  has  been  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  moro  de.'‘irnblo  alto  in  this  vicinity. 
Now  that  Monmouth  Park  is  olfored  for  sale 
and  Is  likely  to  goat  a  low  figure  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  Pullman  company  will  try  to  se- 
cur^  it  for  an  Eastern  brunch  of  tho  car 

It  is  not  thought  the  present  plant  at  Pull¬ 
man  will  be  moved.  The  only  question  that 
is  likely  to  intericre  with  the  Puilman  com¬ 
pany’s  plans  is  the  cost  of  the  property.  The 
entire  grounds  comprUo  O.uY  acres. 

Besides  tho  Pullman  company  Mm  only 
other  possible  buyers  spoken  of  arc  tlie  heirs 
of  the  Withers  estate  and  Col.  W.  P.  Thomp- 
soD,  who  now  owns  Brookdale,  the  old 
Withers  homestead.  The  general  impression 
is  that  It  will  sell  for  about  $300,000. 


I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Pullman,  Mr. 
Webb  and  other  sleeping  oar  builders,  in  the  interest 
of  morality.  The  other  evening  I  boarded  a  Pullman 
oar  and  told  the  porter  that  I  wanted  to  be  awakened 

at  3  in  the  morning,  as  I  had  to  get  off  at  D - . 

When  3  o’clock  came  I  was  sonnd  asleep,  and  so  was 

the  porter.  We  passed  D - ,  and  when  I  awoke  at  6 

I  very  naturally  swore  both  under  and  over  my 
breath  at  the  poor  darkey  who  oonld  not  help  going 
to  sleep  and  staying  there  for  the  time  being.  My 
suggestion  is  that  each  sleeping  oar  be  provided  with 
one  or  more  alarm  olooks  to  be  nsed  when  a  passenger 
wants  to  get  up  at  snoh  an  unholy  hour  as  3  in  the 
morning.  The  porter  would  set  the  alarm  to  go  off 
at  the  proper  hour,  hang  the  clock  in  the  berth  or  put 
it  under  the  pillow,  and  let  nature  take  its  oonrse.  It 
is  true  that  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  might  awaken 
other  passengers  than  the  one  for  whose  partionlar 
benefit  this  provision  is  made,  but  that  one  would  be 
sure  to  get  up  in  time  to  make  his  connections. 


luthMissabeA  Norlherroir*"'?"^^^^ 

oations.  ffoently  issued  specifi- 


The  Williams  Palace  Sleeping  Oar  company  has 
been  organized  at  Kansas  City,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000.  The  main  feature  of  the  new  oar  is  a 
berth  which  disappears  at  will  of  the  passenger  into 
the  wall  of  the  oar  and  is  oonfined  in  a  space  of  1% 
inches.  Mattresses  of  air  are  to  be  used,  and  all  bed 
clothing  can  be  put  in  lookers  underneath  the  seats  of 
each  section.  The  berths  will  be  made  of  steel  and 
almninnm. 


company  has  received  an  order  from 
the  Indiana  Decatur  i  Western  railway  for  8  first- 
class  passenger  coaches.  It  has  other  equipment  in 
^nrse  of  oonstrnotion,  as  follows:  Montpelier  * 
Wells  River  railroad,  2  suburban  passenger  coaches- 

'Sonthern  Paoiflo  company,  18  first-class  passenger 
oars  and  626  box  oars;  Boston  A  Maine  railroadf  9 
vestibnled  passenger  coaches;  Sandusky  Mansfield  * 
Newark  railway,  1  private  oar;  Dnluth  A  Iron  Ranne 


K  PULLMAN  CAK  TttUCKS. 

BY  DUANE  DOTY. 

The  standard  passenger  car  truck  now  built  ana  , 
used  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  is  the  re- 
sultant  product  of  thirty  years  of  study,  experinieu 
and  observation,  and  to-day  it  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  in  its  excellence  to  the  deacon’s  famous  ‘  One 
Hoss  Shay”  described  by  Ur.  Oliver  Wendell  | 
Holmes.  That  shay  was  a  remarkable  product,  for, 
"In  building  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 

There's  always  somewhere  a  weokest  spot,— 

III  hub,  tire,  felloe.  In  spring  or  thill, 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor  or  sill. 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbraee,— lurking  still. 

Find  It  somewhere  you  must  and  win,— 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without,— 

And  that’s  the  reason  beyond  a  doubt,  „ 

A  chaise  breaks  down,  but  doesn  t  wear  out. 

With  such  knowledge  of  chaises  in  general,  for 
the  particular  vehicle  in  question. 

The  deacon’s  art 

Hod  mode  It  so  like  In  every  part, 

TSiat  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  Just  ns  strong  .J.'l'"*’ 

And  the  floor  was  Just  as  strong  /be 
And  the  panels  Just  ns  strong  as  the  floor. 

And  the  whlppletree  neither  less  “O'"  “”7,; 

And  the  back  crossbars  as  strong  as  the  fore, 

And  the  springs  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

\  a  i.  I  <1/  In  v  iAi  lufl.s  BQuare. 

16  wheel  piece  and  pedesUl,  *  m.  x  ^  square. 

8  wheel  piece  and  Pedestal.  %  In.  X  mg.,  square 
8  wheel  piece  and  cross  tlmh^,  %  “  OVi  ins.,  hexagon. 
12  wheel  piece  and  Pedestal,  %  m.  X  w  ^  uexagoa. 
20  wheel  piece  and  pedestal.  %  m.  g  gquare. 

8  equalizer  spring  block,  %  In.  gjb^gf^a’ve. 

8  central  guard,  %  In.  x  /  lus^ 

24  pedestal  aud  ^  ^  3  Ins.,  square. 

1  8  for  cross  st^tcuers.  74  •  ^  square. 

'  "w^"^r  pe‘."^X'  lV",%  ‘“*17 

8  center  nearluR  ins.  , 


Xhe^/S^allroad  Car  Journal. 


8  center  bearing  v  iiu  Ins. 

32  cross-section  4  ^4  Ins.,  countersunk. 

8  end-gear  carr  er.  %  n.  X 
8  end-gear  carrlei,  %  In-  X  « 

16  axle  guard,  %  In.  X  ‘j3  i„g..  square. 

8  transom  corner  plate  %  ins.,  countersunk. 

20  center-block  bolts,  %  in.  ^  hexagon. 

t  irrini  ?Tyri“-%"in%%  KVare. 

4  cSStlr  aJl?  gnara.’  ^  ^  m*::  Kgon. 

U  ‘t?i|"lnT  colintersunk 

h'ealfs.  „  m.  X  814  InB.,  conutersunk  , 

16  swing  beam  bolts,  %  m  x. 

30  X'ir  Piece  and  cross  timber.  %  in.  X  r.%  ns., 
16  wheel"  ple^e^nnd  end  sill  bolts,  %  ln«-  X  5%  ns., 
square  "eml^  ^  ,  x  5-%  Ins^  snunre  ' 

16  brake  guard  "’carrier  bolts,  %  In-  X 
^“SareTcadr  .  ..,  ^  l„.  x  2%  Ins.,  square 

0  pAtiter  safety  guard  • 

bMl*.  ,„„,er  bolts.  %  In.  X  2%  ins.,  square 


4  c-e^nY/r  gear  carrier  bolts.  %  In.  X  • 

-  sorrier  to  transom,  %  to-  X 

4  ricn'm  hanger  carrier  holts.  %  in.  X  -A  •• 

bolts,  ^4  in.  X. 

8'"-Sfetrheam'’n"na' release  spring  bolts.  %  in.  X 
88  feTfe  Pi-te  holts.  %  in.  X  in-  ^ 
70cVo"ss^?mber  and^P-nie  bolts.  %  in.  X  5% 

ciuintersnnk  beads. 

8  wheel  niece  and  plate  bolts.  V4  in-  X  4i.4  Ir 

8  SrW  trass  bolts.  %  m.  X  4.4  ins.,  sq 

8eH.riear  carrier  bolts.  >4  in.  X  h-A  ins.,  sq 

beads.  ,A  In.  x  5%  i“®  ’  ®‘i 

4  end  gear  carrier  bolts,  /a  ts 

heads.  SPAKE  PAUTS. 

The  following  parts  of  tracks  are  carried  upon  c 
for  use  In  case  of  breakage: 

1  No.  6  pedestal. 

1  No.  .q.oll  box. 

1  breakhead. 

2  brakeshoes. 

1  h.rnhe«ho«  key. 


\  No  5  stop  wedges, 
g  4^'  journal  bearings. 


K\  Vro<v.o 


When  one  looks  over  the  1,929  pieces  of  wood, 
iron  and  steel  which  are  used  in  building  a  Pullman 
sleeping  car  truck,  he  should  remember  that  every 
one  of  these  pieces  has  been  a  subject  of  careful 
study,  and  that  elaborate  calculations  have  been 
made  to  determine  its  perfect  fitness  for  its  place, 
without  the  use  of  an  ounce  of  superfluous  metal  or 
wood.  Every  piece  is  made  from  carefully-prepared 
drawings,  and  the  aim  has  been  to  have  the  truck, 
as  a  whole,  as  perfect  as  any  feature  of  car  con¬ 
struction  can  be  made. 

Forty-five  different  kiuds  of  passenger  car  trucks 
have  already  been  built  iu  the  Pullman  shops.  The 
day  has  not  yet  arrived  when  Master  Car  Builders 
are  willing  to  avoid  insisting  upon  t  he  iucorponition  of 
certain  features  of  their  own  in  the  work  when  they 
order  trucks  built.  It  is  hoped  that,  iu  the  sweet 
hy-aiid-by.  Muster  Car  Builders  will  agree  upon 
standards  for  all  car  work,  and  even  for  finished 
cars.  Could  such  standards  ho  agreed  upon,  rail¬ 
road  companies  would  get  better  cars  aud  for  less 
money  than  they  now  pay.  We  present  herewith  a 
drawing,  together  with  a  view  in  perspective,  of  a 
Pullman  standard  car  truck  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago. 

The  Itailroad  Car  Journal  being  a  technical  puii- 
lication,  the  following  hills  of  material  used  in  a  car 

truck  are  not  out  of  place.  Such  data  are  more 
valuable  than  anything  else  for  impressing  upon  an 
investigator  the  complicated  character  of  a  construc¬ 
tion.  The  tables  exhibit  the  hulk  of  the  materials 
used  iu  building  a  pair  of  Pullman  car  trucks. 

LUMBER  (OAK). 

I'leeos.  Description  and  size. 

4  wheel  pieces,  3%  Ins.  x  7  1-16  Ins.  x  15  ft. 

4  end  pieces,  4  Ins  x  11%  Ins.  x  7  ft.  3%  Ins. 

4  cross  timbers,  4%  Ins.  x  9  Ins.  x  6  ft.  10%  Ins. 

8  axle  guards,  3  Ins.  x  11  Ins.  x  4  ft.  6  iM. 

4  Bmal&  axle  guar^,  3  Ins.  x  8  Ins.  x  3  ft.  9  Ins. 

4  spring  planks,  3  Ins.  x  12%  Ins.  x  5  ft.  11%  Ins. 

4  swing  ^ams,  1%  Ins.  x  7%  Ins  x  8  ft. 

4  swing  beams,  1%  Ins.  x  7%  Ins.  x  8  ft. 

4  swing  beams,  6  Ins.  x  7%  Ins.  x  8  ft. 

4  center  blocks,  2%  Ins.  x  7%  Ins.  x  2  ft.  10  Ins. 

2  center  blocks,  6  Ins.  x  7%  Ins.  x  2  ft.  10  Ins. 

2  center  plate  filling  pieces,  1%  Ins.  x  12%  las.  x  18 


bolt,  flve-ply,  the  main  leaf  being  4  Ins.  wide  by 
7-18-ln.  thick,  and  the  other  leaves  4  Ins.  wide  by 
%-ln.  thick,  and  12%  Ins.  deep  over  all  at  the  cen- 

8  equalizer  spiral  or  coll  springs  of  3  colls  each,  8  Ins. 
in  diameter  and  10  Ins.  high,  the  outside  spiral  be¬ 
ing  bent  from  steel  rod  metal  1'4  Ins.  In  oSameter, 
the  second  spiral  being  1-ln.  metal  and  the  In¬ 
ner  one  of  %-fn.  rod  steel. 

These  springs  are  heavy  enough  for  trucks  which  art 

used  for  cars  weighing  from  35  to  40  tons. 

CASTINGS. 

12  pedestals. 

12  oil  boxes. 

8  iboleter-hanger  carriers. 

4  bolster  axle  guides. 

2  center  plates. 

8  chafing  plates. 

8  equalizer  spring  blocks. 

8  equalizer  spring  caps. 

8  equalizer  spring  seats. 

W  ellhjt^l  spring  plates. 

4  doub  e  struts. 

8  side  bearings. 


0  National  hollow  brukebeams  (triple  brake). 

12  F  Journal  bearings  4%  Ins.,  Journal  8%  Ins. 

12  Morris  steel  No.  5  ollbox  lids. 

22  pounds  of  woollen  waste. 

20  pounds  of  polar  grease. 

18  gallons  of  coach  oil. 

1-6  quire  of  No.  2  sandpaper. 

16  common  nails. 

48  1%-ln.  No.  20  T.  II.  Iron  screws. 

48  1%-ln.  No.  20  T.  H.  Iron  screws. 

10  pounds  of  old  oilcloth. 

12  cotter  pins,  %  In.  x  2%  Ins. 

44  cotter  plus,  %  In.  x  2%  Ins. 

26  cotter  pins,  tel6  In.  x  2%  Ina 
4  cotter  pins,  %-ln.  x  3  Ins. 

8  cotter  pins,  3-10  In.  x  2  Ins. 

These  cotter  pins  are  used  In  bolster  axles.  In  I) 
hanger  pins,  and  In  connection  rods. 

80  1-ln.  square  nuts. 

8  %-ln.  square  nuts. 

284  %-ln.  stiuare  nuts. 

248  %-ln.  square  nuts. 

2(18  ^In.  square  nuts. 

16  %-ln.  hexagon  nuts. 

8  %-In.  hexagon  nuts. 

112  %-ln.  hexagon  nuts. 

20  %-lu.  hexagon  nuts. 

16  1-ln.  cut  washers. 

8  %-ln.  cut  washers. 

150  %-ln.  cut  washers. 

28  %-ln.  cut  washers. 

40  %-ln.  Eureka  lock  washers. 

10  lag-sorews,  %-ln.  x  3%  Ins.,  for  fiislunliig  In 


8  washers. 

8  friction  blocks  for  bolsters. 

4  bolster  axle  guides. 

12  brakeshoes. 

4  transom  plates  on  bolsters  (malleabit,. 
4  other  transom  plates  (malleable). 

8  end  sill  plates  (malleable). 

2  furcrum  carriers  (malleable). 


12  bolster-banger  plus. 

8  bolster  staples. 

8  bolster  plates. 

4  bolster  plates. 

4  center-bearing  trusses.  1 

4  center-block  plates. 

8  cross-timber  plates. 

4  cross  sections. 

2  cross  stretchers. 

4  eud-slll  plates. 

8  equalizers. 

8  eye-bolts. 

4  pedestal  straps. 

4  safety  chains  and  %-ln.  eye-bolts. 

4  safety  chains  and  %-1d.  eye-bolts. 

5  side  bearings. 

8  washers  for  side  bearings. 

12  stop  wedges. 

8  transom  truss  rods. 

8  truss  rods  for  axle  guards. 

8  wheel-piece  pistes. 

8  swing-beam  washers. 

TRIPLE  BRAKE  FORGINGS. 

2  end-gear  carriers. 

2  other  end-gear  carriers. 

2  center-gear  carriers. 

2  brake  levers. 

2  other  brake  levers. 

2  straight  brake  bangers. 

4  bent  brake  bangers. 

6  gear  bangers. 

4  connecting  rods,  turnbuckle  and  nuta 
4  holster  bangers. 

2  fulcrum  levers. 

4  bolster  axles. 

4  center  safety-beam  guards. 

8  end  safety-beam  guards. 

4  brake  release  center  springs. 

8  brake  release  end  springs. 

68  brake  connection  pins. 

2  fulcrum  lever  hnngera 
2  pedestal  stay  rods. 

2  brake  lever  banger  bars. 

12  brake  shoe  keys. 

8  brake  end  carriers. 

4  brake  center  carriers. 

BOLTS. 

16  side-bearing  bolts,  %  In  x  10  Ins.,  hexagon, 
a  center  plate  bolts,  %  In.  x  11%  Ins.,  square. 

8  equalizer  spring  caps,  %  In.  x  11%  Ins.,  aquar*. 

8  wheel  piece  and  end  sIIU  %  In.  x  11%  Iba,  square. 


A  MECHANICAL  DEFEC^- 
Thoro  is  a  mechanical  defect  ijpriiar  trucks,  and 
one  that  should  be  overcome^>.Cj^  wheels  are  now 
attached  to  rigid  axles,  adppfing  trucks  for  use  only 
on  straight  tracks.  TJirfe  must  be  curves  on  roads, 
and  trucks  are  now  simply  forced  around  them  at 
a  large  expenditure  of  power,  probably  twice  the 
amount  of  power  needed  to  move  the  train  on  a 
straight  track.  In  moving  around  a  curve,  the 
wheels,  immovably  fixed  to  axles,  have  to  make  the 
same  number  of  revolutions,  and  the  inside  wheel 
rolling  upon  the  shorter  track  necessarily  has  to 
slip  or  slide  enough  to  eqiializo  the  longer  distance 
travc'^Kl  by  the  wheel  on  the  outer  rail  of  the  curve. 
The  lower  position,  too,  of  the  inner  rail  of  a  curve 
throws  the  greater  part  of  the  load  on  the  inner 


I  wheel  which  does  the  slipping.  The  consequent 
Strain  upon  the  axle  requires  that  it  should  be  some- 
what  heavier  and  stronger  than  for  a  straight  track  | 
only.  The  wear  of  wheel  flanges  nnd  treads,  and 
the  erosion  of  rails  roach  their  maximum  on  curves. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  erosion  of  rails  oni  straight 
Stracks.  Here  seems  to  be  a  chance  for  uu  improve- 
l^tent  in  car  trucks.  Experience  has  shown  that  for ' 
ha^y  [lasseuger  oars,  like  sleepers,  elx-Wheeled 
tru<N|  are  preferable  to  those  having  eight  wheels 
or  four  wheels,  and  that  thirty ^ht  Inches  is  the 
best  diameter  for  passenger  car  wheels,  such  as  the 
Allen  paper  wheels.  The  middle  axle  of  a  six- 
iWieeled  Pullman  truck  has  a  lateral  motion  suffi¬ 
cient  to  adopt  the  wlieels  to  the  rails  of  curves.  To 
tleserilie  in  detail  all  the  different  pieces  of  a  Pull¬ 
man  sleeping  car  truck  would  require  n  volume. 
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MAY  BREAK  WITH  PULLMAN. 

Enmon  Tliat  ths  PonmylTania  Eailroad  Will  BoUd 
III  Own  Palace  Oaia— Offioiala  Inclined 
to  Evade  the  Subject. 

CHICAGO.  April  18.-A  well  denned  ru¬ 
mor  was  In  circulation  In  Chicago  this 
evening  that  the  Pennsylvania  Kallroad 
Company  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  were  at  outs  and  the  former 
was  going  to  cancel  Its  contract  with  the 
latter,  build  Its  own  palace  cars  and  here¬ 
after  operate  Its  own  service. 

Such  a  breaking  away  from  railroad  tra¬ 
ditions  seems  startling  and  fulfllled  In 
part  the  Ill-omened  prophesy  respecting 
the  Pullman  company  as  the  results  ot 
Us  gigantic  struggle  with  the  American 
Railway  Union  last  summer. 

The  ability  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Com¬ 
pany  to  build  its  cars  on  lines  completely 
Independent  of  the  Pullman  Company’s 
patents  was  readily  conceded  considering 
the  vast  resources  of  the  railroad  corpor¬ 
ation  In  the  car  building  line  and  the 
many  new  palace  car  schemes  which 
have  sprung  up  since  the  historical  Debs 
revolution.  But  whether  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Company  would  care  to  enter  prac- 
tjcally  a  new  fleld  was  another  proposi- 

Prom  inquiries  made  among  people  who 
,  are  apt  to  be  familiar  with  the  relations 
ot  the  two  companies  it  seems  probable 
that  the  contract  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  expired,  and  the  latter,  desiring  more 
favorable  terms,  has  made  a  bluff  be¬ 
fore  renewing  the  contract  for  a  palace 


a  thing  might  be,  i 


probable  would  be  knowi.  .  . . - 

matter  had  actually  been  settled. 

Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  was  also  seen. 
The  details  of  the  matter  were  explained 
qarefully  to  him  and  he  listened  attentive¬ 
ly.  When  the  reporter  had  finished  the 
palace  car  magnate  sighed  laboriously 
and  remarked  that  he  "was  sick  to-jilght 
and  could  not  talk,”  and  so  the  inter¬ 
view  ended.  Nothing  further  could  be 
learned  on  the  subject  here  to-night. 


TuVl  IC  £r 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AND  PULLMAN. 

A  Rumor  that  the  Railroad  Will  Biilld  Its 
Own  Parlor  Coaohss  Dented. 

A  report  reached  this  city  Inst  evening  that 
lbs  Pennsylvniiln  RalIrnnd  Company  would 
SIsoontInue  the  nsa  nf  Pullman  slespers  and 
parlor  on rs  at  Ihe  end  of  the  term  of  tho  pres¬ 
ent  contract,  and  would  bnlld  that  class  of 
rolling  Stock-In  <ts  own  shops. 

President  Roberts  denied  the  story  In  tolo. 
The  contract  with  Ihe  Pullman  Company,  bo 
said,  doe«  not  expire  for  nome  time,  and  when 
it  does  It  will  l>e  renewed.  He  ceutd  unt  tm- 
eclne  how  suo’i  a  story  gained  circulation,  or 
What  grounds  could  exist  that  could  give  It 
color  of  probibUily. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Charles  E.  Pugh,  of  tho  Peiiusylv.nnla  Rill- 
Toed.  was  seen  at  Ills  home  at  Overbrook 
last  evening.  Uo  said:  “The  report  Is  ut¬ 
terly  without  foundation.  Id  Ihe  first  place, 
the  contract  with  the  Piillrrnn  Company  do.  s 
not  expire  for  aever.il  year<i,  and  secondly, 
tberelsnodlsaatlsfiicllon  with  the  Pullman 
■ervioe.  I  cannot  Imagine  how  such  a  report 
could  have  got  Into  olrcubillon,  aa  it  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  found.allon.’’ 

Assistant  Stiperlnlendent  Bosiwick,  wko 
has  charge  of  the  office  afihirs  of  Ihe  Pullmaa 
Company  In  this  clly,  wna  salisfled  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  such  a  thing  coming  to 
pass.  The  terra  of  the  Pul  man  contract 
fi  a  loagonoand  will  not  run  out  In  less  than 
ave  years.  Tho  Pennsylvania  was,  moreover, 
unlikely  to  embark  In  such  a  deep  under¬ 
taking  as  building  Its  awn  parlor  coaohei,  at 
twoyasraago  It  had  turned  over  all  pnrior 
•ad  slaeping  ear  betlness  between  New  York 
and  Washington  to  the  - - - J 


V  B.  AND  O.  DIVIDEND  PASSED. 

Bl^more.  April  17.— The  Board  of  Dlrectora  olj 
the  .^^Rlmore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  by  w 
unanlmdks  vote,  to-day  decided  to  pass  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  dividend.  This  decision  was  reached  after 
a  long  meeting  ot  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
began  at  noon  yesterday  and  adjourned  at  6  o'clock 
last  nlglit  until  10  o’clr^k  to-day.  A  strenuous  ef- 
tort  was  made  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  keep 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  In  the  dividend¬ 
paying  list  to  pay  1  per  cent  cash  dividend,  but  they 
were  outvoted  by  the  ultra-conservatives. 

Tho  directors  declared  the  customary  aeml-annual 
^Idend  of  6  per  cent  on  the  stock  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  branch. 

Lost  November  the  company  reduced  Its  dividend 
to  2  per  cent,  having  paid  214  semi-annually  since 
1892.  From  1887  to  May,  1892,  dividends  were  sus¬ 
pended.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  usual  attention  In  the  last  few 
months  on  account  of  various  rumors  about  its 
financial  condition,  and.  In  view  of  the  recent 
utterances  by  the  management  of  the  road,  the 
passing  of  the  dividend  was  received  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  with  surprise.  Only  a  short  time  ago  Mr. 
Mayer,  the  president,  endeavored  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  company  had  not  been  in  a  stronger 
financial  position  for  fifteen  years,  and  conlcident 
with  his  remarks  the  stock  advanced.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  strain  to  which  all  railroad  properties  have 
been  subjected  In  the  last  two  years  would  natur¬ 
ally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  Baltimore  and 
Onio  had  also  suffered,  and  when  rumors  were 
started  some  time  ago  about  the  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  company  the  manajtement  came  out 
In  a  flatfooted  way,  saylnj?  that  the  road  was 
making  money  and  intimated  that  the  dividends 
would  De  declared. 

The  annual  report  of  the  company  for  last  year 
showed  a  surplus  of  $12,000  after  paying:  a  2  per 
cent  dividend.  From  the  monthly  statements  for 
this  fiscal  year  It  appears  that  the  net  earnings 
up  to  November  fell  *662,356  below  those  for  the 
same  time  in  the  previous  year.  Take  such  a  rate 
of  decrease,  and  It  will  be  easy  to  see  that  the 
deficit  for  the  year  ending  In  June  will  be  some¬ 
thing  In  large  figures.  Despite  all  this,  the  man- 
o,gemejg  of  road  has  constantly  advanced 
theorj*  to  show  that  the  earnings  were  sufficient 
to  k^p  the  company  among  the  dividend-paying 


announcement  of  the  passing  of 


-^^A  PLACE  FOR  GRESHAM.  ^ 

Eumored  That  the  Seoretary  of  State  WiU  Accept 
tho  Proeidoncf  of  tho  Pullmaa  Palace  Oar 
Company- A  Chicago  Man’e  Story. 

ISrSClAL  TELIORAX  TO  TB&  OnrXTCB.l 

NEW  YORK,  April  27.— A  Washing¬ 
ton  special  to  an  evening  newspaper 
says: 

A  curious  explanation  Is  offered  by  a 
Chicago  man  of  Secretary  Gresham's 
mysterious  visit  to  New  York  last 
week.  The  resident  of  the  Windy  City, 
who  is  a  man  of  considerable  promi¬ 
nence  In  mercantile  and  financial  cir¬ 
cles,  says  that  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
I  Company  Is  trying  to  Induce  Secretary 
I  Gresham  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 
that  gigantic  corporation. 

Some  color  is  given  to  the  Chicago 
man’s  story  by  the  fact  that  John  W 
,  Doane,  who  was  closeted  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  Benjamin  H.  Bris¬ 
tow  during  the  Secretary’s  stay  In  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  stock¬ 
holders  In  the  Pullman  Company  and 
wields  a  commanding  Influence  In  Its 
affairs. 

For  six  months  past  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Pullman  corporation  have 
been  quietly  taking  steps  for  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  official  directory.  It 
Is  proposed,  so  the  story  goes,  that 
George  M.  Pullman,  whose  name  has 
been  on  everybody’s  tongue  the  past 
year,  shall  retire  from  the  Presidency 
and  be  succeeded  by  a  man  of  com¬ 
manding  influence,  and  personal  popu¬ 
larity. 

It  would  not  surprise  a  majority  of 
those  persons  who  are  rated  as  close 
friends  of  Secretary  Gresham  if  he 

- 3_to  accept  some  such  position  as 

i  corporation  i 


Baytnoad  ft  Whitcomb  to  Go  Over  to  tho 
Boston  it  Albany  Boad. 

The  wen-known  tourist  agency  of 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  la  about  to  sever 
Us  connectlonB  wit*  the  Fitchburg  rail¬ 
road  and  enter  Into  a  passenger  traffic 
agreement  with  the  Boston  &  Albany 
business 

controlled-  by  the  agency  will  go  West 
over  the  tracks  of  the  latter  company. 

the  new  agreement  Is  the  outcome  of 
n  mlronderatanding  In  which  Rev.  A  E 
WinsWp,  editor  of  the  Eduea-Uonal  Jour- 
nal  *a«  a  prominent  figure.  It  seems 

ssffis.  %iiVs!s7i  iSK'”?! 

that  Mr.  Wlnshl’“wh“o“in^ 

however.  It  transpl.~ed  thiu  Mr  W’'n’ 

hSb,  hS“&rtlo^ 

ana  "thlAf  revereSd"  gl^\‘tYema“:  I 

dkf  not®i,L^  Fitchburg- 

?•  normal  origin.  To  this 

Ra’.VM'S’jaS,'-””''- 

calltles. 


t,  Alaska  urfd^  other  Vi 


the  Presidency  of  a  corporation  at  a 
good  salary.  He  Is  thoroughly  disgust¬ 
ed  with  politics,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
State  Department  bang  heavily  on  his 


//9 


Ti^  J1\kvIsai^  Wq  ^ 

_ Npiril  ■  S  'Hfy 

OAR  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Downs  of  Denver,  Oolo.,  has  invented  a 
sleeping  oar  berth  which  is  designed  to  give  the  pas¬ 
senger  a  greater  amount  of  space  in  which  to  dress 
and  nndress.  It  is  described  as  being  so  arranged 
that  when  made  up  the  front  half  may  fold  over  upon 
the  other  part,  leaving  one-half  of  each  original  seat 
vacant.  Closed  compartments  are  provided  nnder  the 
seat  for  clothing  receptacles.  The  folding  arrange¬ 
ment  is  said  to  be  so  oonstrnoted  that  the  bed  cloth¬ 
ing  need  not  be  disarranged. 

Messrs.  F.  H.  Earnatz  and  E.  J.  Soball  of  St.  Louis 
have  designed  a  device  for  the  protection  of  express 
messengers  against  train  robbers  consisting  of  a  semi- 
oylindrioal  bnllet-proof  shield  which  is  hinged  to  the 
side  door  post  so  that  when  not  in  nee  it  may  be 
swung  aronnd  against  the  side  of  the  oar  and  serve  as 
a  closet,  but  which  when  robbers  arrive  is  thrown  out-  j 
wardly  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bay  window  projecting 
from  the  doorway.  Port-holes  and  bnllseye  lanterns  '  tX 
complete  the  arrangement. 


***  The  attorney -general  of  New  York  has  de¬ 
cided  that  Wagner  sleeping  oar  passes  are  inolnded  in 
the  state  law  against  the  giving  of  passes  to  members 
of  the  legislatnre.  The  decision  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  sleeping  oar  company,  while  nut  a 
railroad,  is  a  common  carrier  and  hence  amenable  to 
the  act.  The  Wagner  company  will  be  able  to  bear 
np  against  the  blow,  bnt  the  legislators  will  donbtless 
nnostion  the  sonodness  of  the  decision. 


ttaH’iSilidMW  Dixon  Wte 

,.  \  BV  fMotft  Injured. 

^iomiee.  S.  cT  jCprtl  IT.-Trrtln  No. 

'  'tee  »9«W!l)ound  fast  in. ill  on  the 
itdMirn  Mllroad.  m’h'oh  leifi;  hero  at 
40  oVJocili  (this  jnornJnjf  for  Oharles- 
m,  iian  Into  a  iwiefliiiuit  at.  H''vwe's 
^jOranln^  iPonr  mulles  ibeloiv  iihls  city. 
(And  was  wnmip'Icttelr  iwreckfd.  Tlho  , 
tiiBfrhie  ipaaseil  over  tJie  waslioii,  but  the 
tMder,  bfis‘?i:iRe,  imW.  ttna -class  ami 
tlrpe*  slcfiper-s  went  down.  There 
vere  but  few  iinssoajirei's  on  the  train, 
none  of  'wboau  were  killed. 

fThe  Ker.  Tihomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  the 
'  noted  New  York  TW-oactiw  ami  oraior, 
■wd  Uotoent  'Pateaway,  the  Imwiko 
mwater  of  WIHanlngdon,  N.  O.,  I’ece:  .'cd 
woriat  Injuriee.  neither  seriously, 
l.^we  train  twas  In  of  En.sdneer 

Mpndors.  and  Conduetor  Thininns  OpU-s-- 
[  toy,  neither  of  wtoom  wore  .hurt.  To 
t  flM  to  the  horror  the  two  reir  sk-ep- 
ey^took  Are  frotil  gas  launpsltmd  were 
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Coining  Predicted  by  Ollvci 
Evans  na  Early  as  1700. 

)!),  Sir.  Oliver  Evans,  the  luveii 
10  cITwled  iiiiiiortaut  improve 
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The  city  of  Chicago  is  likely  to  have  a  large  bill 
to  pay  for  failing  to  protect  property  from  mob 
violence  during  the  Debs  strike.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  company  recently  conunenced  suit 
for  $50,000  as  damages  for  cars  burned  and  other¬ 
wise  destroyed,  and  this  week  the  Yazoo  &  Missis-  j 
eippi  Valley  railroad  company  has  sued  for  the 
-  same  amount  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
t  wenty-four  cars  on  July  6,  upon  the  tracks  of  the 
Illinois  Central  road  at  104th  street.  Now  is  the 
’  chance  for  Mr.  Debs  to  get  a  blow  at  the  railways, 
save  the  city  much  money  and  clear  his  strikers  from 
a  painful  suspicion  by  proving,  as  he  says  he  can, 
that  the  general  managers  hired  men  to  burn 
their  cars.  Come  forward  with  your  forty-two 
witnesses,  or  even  with  one  witness,  Mr.  Debs,  and 
become  the  benefactor  of  Chicago  as  well  as  the 
Nemesis  of  the  wicked  railways,  or  else  drop  the 
car-burning  fiction  from  your  programme. 

^?T?.  EMp\0^£. 

/M.fv/uk  lV.J-Vov.<}V 

The  Porter  and  His  Little  Box. 

Beginning  Oet.  3d  each  porter  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  service  was  supplied  with  a  nice  little  tin 
box  about  14  inches  long,  12  inches  wide  and 
the  same  in  height,  on  the  inside  is  a  little  tray 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  soap,  matches, 
etc.  This  is  an  order  issued  from  the  General 
Superintendent  at  Chicago  and  must  be 
obeyed.  The  porter,  wlien  he  arrives  at  the 
end  of  his  run,  must  put  in  this  box  his  screw 
driver,  combs,  brushes,  matches,  glasses,  soap, 
etc.,  and  carry  them  home  witli  him.  Each 
box  is  numbered  and  charged  to  the  porter.  If 
the  car  goes  out  and  the  porter  doesn’t  the 
'  box  remains  with  the  porter.  Hereafter  the 
remnants  of  a  piece  of  soap  must  be  turned  in 
I  in  order  to  draw  a  new  piece.  Empty  match 
I  boxes,  ditto.  If  these  are  not  forthcominghe 
'  must  settle  for  tlie  new  article.  The  cone  of 
the  rolls  of  toilet  paper  must  also  be  turned  in 
or  he  buys  a  new  roll.  And  this  will  go,  too. 

Each  box  is  supplied  with  a  card  upon  which 
the  articles  it  contains  are  checked  and  when 
'  he  gets  a  cross  against  an  article  be  wUl  find 
<  bis  check  short  for  the  amount.  Mighty  good 
1  ‘  company  thj^,  WeU— that’s  aU. 


that  company  and  has 


^sed  the  word  ‘ 

comfort  and  elegance  In  trave 

Ofme 


1  Stockton,  one  of  t‘»;«>sners  of  t1 
,  ration  of  Independence,  we  is  » 
of  the  Ldndsley  Institute  ^ J*® 


friends  In  both  the  business  imd  j  k 

wor”d8  of  Boston.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  be  u 


ments  uik'H  the  steam  engine,  miiKiuj, 

Ihe  first  high  pressure  engine,  anil  who 
was  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time,  not  only  preiUetiHl  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  railnad,  but  lalJ  that 
ut  no  distant  day  men  would  ride  uimu  , 
vehicles  moving  upon  iron  rails  and 
drawn  by  engines  running  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  an  hour.  He  further  said 
that  sleeping  ears'  and  dliiiug  cara 
would  come  Into  general  use.  Nearly 
forty  years  after  Evans’  prediction,  the 
following  notice  of  some  of  the  earlier 
sleeping  cars  ai>peared  In  a  magazine 
called  ’’The  American  Kallroad  .Tour- 
ual,”  under  date  of  Nov.  15.  IS-'W.  "'filv'' 
(luoted  from  the  Baltltnore  tnironicle 
of  Get.  311,  of  that  year,  as  follows; 

‘•Beantirnl  Kallroad  Cars.— The  ears 
Intended  for  night  Iravellug  between 
this  elly  and  rhiladclphia.  and  which 
afford  berths  for  twenty-four  persons 
■  in  each,  have  been  placed  on  the  road, 
and  will  be  used  for  the  first  time  to¬ 
night.  Gue  of  these  cars  has  been 
brought  to  this  city  and  may  be  Inspect¬ 
ed  bv  tbe  public  to-day.  1 1  Is  one  of  tlie 
complele.st  things  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  is  of  beautiful  construc¬ 
tion.  Night  traveling  on  a  railroad  is. 
by  Ihe  introduction  of  these  cars,  made 
as  comfortahle  as  that  by  day,  and  is 
relieved  of  all  irksomeness.  The  en¬ 
terprise  whUh  eoueeived  and  construct¬ 
ed  the  riiilroad  between  this  city  and 
riilladelphia,  cannot  be  too  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  and  the  anxiety  evinced  by  the 
officers  who  now  have  Us  control,  in 
watching  over  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
.seiigers,  and  the  great  expense  incurred 
-  for  that  object,  are  worthy  of  praise,  | 
^  aud  deserve,  aud  we  are  ghid  to  find 
receive,  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
"  A  ride  to  riilladelphia  now,  even  In  the 
deplh  of  winter,  may  be  made  'vKhout 
1  luconveiiieiieo.  discomfort  or  suffering 
at  from  the  woather-vou  can  got  Into  the 
.  cars  at  the  depot  in  I’ratt  street,  where 


If  vou  travel  in  the  night  you  go  to  rest 
in  a  pleasant  berth,  sleep  as  soundly  as 
III  your  own  bed  at  borne,  aud  ou 
enliig  next  uiorning  find  yourself  at  the 
end  of  vour  lourney,  and  in  time  to 
take  voiir  iiassage  to  New  York  If  you 
are  bent  there!  Nothing  now  seems  to 
1  be  wanting  to  make  railroad  traveling 
i  perfect  and  complete  in  every  vb“ven- 
ieiiee  except  Uie  iiitroduetion  of  dining 
ears.'aud  these  we  are  sure  will  ^ 

'  l„troduced.”-:’..’l'IiiioreOhi-oiilcle,  Oct. 

One  company  alone  Is  to-day  operat¬ 
ing  ’-M’lOb  sleeping,  parlor  and  dining 
cars  over  about  130.(KH)  miles  of  rail¬ 
road.  The  nUled  States  of  Anieriea. 
h  iving  an  area  abiait  ciiual  to  that  of 
ll  Europe  and  having  half  the  railway 
mileage  of  the  world,  needs  and  U8e.s 
sleeping  cars  more  t!ian  any  other  por^ 
lion  of  the  earth,  for  travelers 
longer  journeys  than  elsewhere  without 
stopping.  Sleeping  cars  are  uo  longer 
a  luxurv.  but  a  necessity  of  advancing  . 
civilization  and  will  Inm-asc  In  niim^  , 
bets  with  the  increase  of  the  growth  of 
the’ country  and  the 


nre  St  6  o’clock  yesterday  morniog  partly 
destroyed  the  Iron  and  steel  mill  at  the  Pull¬ 
man  car-shops.  The  mill  is  at  tbe  foot  of 
107th  street,  Pullman.  It  Is  a  two-story  brick 
structure,  ISO  feet  long  and  SO  feet  wide. 
The  tire  originated  In'  a  shed  where  the  com-  I 
pleted  Ironwork  is  stored.  It  spread  to  the 
steel  mill  and  had  gained  considerable  head- 1 
way  when  the  watchmen  discovered  it.  Four 
freight  cars  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  ! 
railroad  were  destroyed.  The  building  wss 
well  stocked  with  Iron  and  steel  and  consider¬ 
able  machinery.  The  machinery  was  badly 


.nginc,  making  I  damaged  by.tke  fire  and  w 


^  ITS  OWN  DINING  CARS.  - 


'  On  Monday  last  Uie  Pennsylvania  and 
Varidalla  lines  commene-ed  to  "Perate  thrtr 
own  system  of  dining  cars.  This  Is  t^ 
consummation  of  the  deal  made  In  ^ 
early  part  of  last  month,  when  the  Penn- 

quests  every  bit  as  Trout 

Pullman  company  ^upeW-* 

He  win  report  to  Ml.  E.  A  ^ 
?Sre'r?fston^^re‘  dlnlns'car  ^service  wl^ 
inducted.  ^ 


worlds  of  Boston.  He  Is  a  o 

leading  clubs  and  “veral  social  and 
ary  organizations.  He  has  a.  large 
hamdsome  office  in  the  Lnlon  depot. 
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MICHIGAN  PENjNSULAR  CAR 

Maror  PinRree  of  Detroit  Proponen  the 

NEW  YoliK.  .luuo  5,  llisi5. 

On  the  first  rtay  of  .Iiine.  1S9.5.  the 
Michigan  Peninsular  Car  Company,  hav¬ 
ing  paid  no  dividend  on  its  4*5,000,0(10  ol 
SJper  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock 
'since  Septembtjy,  1803,  was  14  jior  cent 
in  arrears,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  dividends  being  earned  or  paid  by 
the  company  this  year.  This  means  that 
before  any  regular  dividend  out  of  earn¬ 
ings  can  be  declared  on  the  preterred 
$700,000.  the  amoinit  now  rcpiesented  by 
nearly  two  years’  deferred  uividends, 
must  be  liquidated,  and  doubtless  this 
amount  will  be ‘'increased  to  $800,000  on 
Dec.  1,  1805,  since  we  are  informed  by 
an  official  of  the  company  that  the  Pe¬ 
ninsular  company  “will  only  earn  its  in¬ 
terest  on  the  $2,000,000  5  per  cent  first 
mortgage  bonds  outstanding  and  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  or  $2.50,000  in  all.”  This 
is,  indeed,  discouraging  news  for  the 
hundreds  of  small  investors  in  Detroit, 
who  withdrew  the  accumulation  of  years 
from  the  savings  banks  and  n-ust  com¬ 
panies  of  that  city  in  .luly,  18!(2.  and.  on 
the  recommendation  of  some  of  Detroit’s 
most  prominent  citizens  and  business 
men,  invested  them  in  Peninsular  stock 
at  par. 

lUKECrOl!  Tl-RNl!fI.L  TO  IlESIl.N. 

It  is  current  rumor  in  IVall  street  that 
the  only  eastern  director  of  Michigan 
Peninsular  Car  Co.,  George  11.  Turnbull, 
second  vice-president  of  the  .New  Vork 
Guarantv  A  Indemnity  Co.,  wiil  in  Oc¬ 
tober  resign  his  position  on  the  board, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  ho  is  seri¬ 
ously  contemplating  this  move.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  it  was  Director  Turn- 
bull's  company  which  iloatcd  the  Penin¬ 
sular  company  in  Xew  York,  and  it 
is  said  that  in  return  for  its  services  it 
received  more  than  $200,000  in  the  shape 
of  commissions.  At  that  time  Kdwin 
Packard  was  jiresident  of  the  Xew  'iork 
Guaranty  A  Indemnity  Co.,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  because  of 
liis  having  identified  the  company  w.tli 
reninsular  Oar.  Long  Island  Traction 
and  several  other  schemes  of  large  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  which  have  since  proven  dis¬ 
astrous.  he  was  iillon-r'l  to  resign  in 
April  of  last  year.  At  any  rate  it  is 
quite  evident  that  \  ice-President  Turn- 
bull  recognizes  that  it  will  lend  no 
strength  to  his  company  to  be  longer 
Identified  with  the  Peninsular  Car  Co., 
and  therefore  he  has  concluded  to  tender 
his  resignation,  which  will  probably  be 
presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

IVES  U.VD  A  HAXI>. 

It  is  known  in  Wall  street  that  Henry 
<  Ives  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A  Day- 
ton  faine.  had  a  hand  in  the  financiering 
and  rtoatingof  the  Michigan  Peninsular 
Car  Co  IDs  name,  however,  did  not  ap- 

pL- in  the  deal,  but  there  is  neverthe- 
Lkaa  little  doubt  that  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  among  whom  was  Miles  W.  Barse 
1ml  otheTs  were  interested  insiders,  and 
ft  is  alleged  formulated  the  whole 
Scheme.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 


such  iiaines  as  Hon.  James  McMillan, 
Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Frank  J. 
Hecker.  Hugh  McMillan,  William 
V.  McMillan,  Charles  I..  Freer  and 
Watson  H.  Freer,  all  of  Detroit, 
directors  of  the  company  and  numbered 
among  the  city’s  wealthiest  and  most 
prominent  citizens,  which  lent  public 
confidence  and  high  standing  to  the 
scheme.  The  consolidated  enterprise, 
too,  Was  supported  and  recommended 
by  the  First  National  Bank,  the  .8tato 
.Savings  Bank,  and  the  Union  Trust  Co. 
of  Detroit;  but  it  requires  no  gift  of 
foresight  to  understand  wliy  these  insti¬ 
tutions  assisted  to  promote  the  scheme, 
since  they  are  McMillan,  Alger.  Freer 
banks,  two  of  them  at  least;  so  that  the 
scheme  was  worked  to  perfection  locally, 
and  like  unto  “awheel  within  a  wheel." 

OVEIt-CAriTAI.lZElI  ANM)  OVEtt-VAI.VEl). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Michigan 
Peninsular  Car  Co.  is  very  greatly  over¬ 
capitalized,  nor  that  the  jiroperty  of  the 
five  companies  included  in  the  trust  was 
very  largely  over-valued.  But,  while  the 
formation  and  fioating  of  the  immense 
corporation  has  proven  a  discreditable 
aft'air,  the  promoters  certainly  exhibited 
much  sharpness  and  shrewdness  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  combining  and  promoting  the 
enterprise  at  just  the  time  they  did. 
The  company,  as  heretofore  noted,  was 
launched  in  the  booming  days  of  1892, 
the  year  which  gave  birth  to  a  host  of 
industrials  whose  previous  records  were 
far  more  creditable  than  their  subsequent 
history  has  been.  At  that  period  the 
earnings  of  the  five  companies  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  were  at  high-water  mark,  and 
according  to  the  chartered  accountants, 
Messrs.  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  A  Co., 
amounted  to  $4,3:14.295.97  for  the  five 
years  jirevious,  or  a  yearly  average  profit 
of  $9()2,:i73.33,  and  that,  too,  “after 
charging  each-year  to  operating  expenses 
the  cost  of  many  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments.’' 

UAD  FINA.NITElilNfi. 

But  it  was  neither  safe  nor  wise  finan¬ 
ciering  to  capitalize  a  company  like 
Michigan  Peninsular  Car— a  corporation 
which  must  of  necessity  depend  entirely 
for  its  success  on  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  American  railways— on 
the  remarkably  large  earnings  of  the 
companies  from  1S.'S7  to  1.N92,  during 
which  nearly  every  railroad  line  was 
adding  largely  and  constantly  to  its 
equipment.  One  of  ordinary  foresight 
could  hardly  have  believed  that  such  a 
high  wave  of  prosperity  could  long  con¬ 
tinue.  The  McMillans,  Freers  and  their 
associates  were  far-sighted  enough  to 
recognize  that  it  could  not  continue 
much  longer,  and  consequently  sprung 
their  scheme  w}ji|e  times  continued 
“llush."  It  n.  ist  be  said,  however,  in 
justice  to  the  promoters,  that  nobody 
anticipated  such  severe  depression  as  the 
succeeding  years  have  brought  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  railroads.  Xobody,  even  the 
most  pessimistic,  ever  dreamed  that  the 
second  fiscal  year  of  Michigan  Peninsu¬ 
lar’s  existence  would  witness  anything 
like  a  falling  oil  of  90  per  cent  in  its 
business  and  a  total  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  mote  than  a  year.  It  is  owing 
to  these  unusual  and  unlooked-for 
conditions  that  allowance  should  be 
made  tor  the  misfortunes  and  hardships 
which  the  Peninsular’s  promoters  have 
imposed  on  the  investing  public,  and 


!  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  relieve  them 
partially  from  severe  censure. 

IIASED  ox  WKOXG  THEOlilES. 

The  Michigan  Peninsular  Car  Co.  pro¬ 
moters  in  the  organization  of  their  $8,- 
090,000  company  were  too  greedy  for 
huge  gains  at  other  people's  expense  and 
looked  also  through  too  highly  colored 
glasses.  They  issued  their  shares  on  a 
basis  of  1.N92  earnings,  which  at  that 
time  approximated,  according  to  their 
estimates,  $1,100,000  per  annum,  “which 
after  paying  the  interest  on  the  $2,000,000 
of  5  per  cent  bonds,  s  per  cent  upon  the 
preferred  stock,  12  per  cent  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  and  carrying  $80,000  to  sur- 
])lus  funrt,  leaves  over  14  iier  cent  ap¬ 
plicable  to  further  dividends  upon  the 
common  stock.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  mih/  2(1 
per  cent  in  dividends  was  anticipated  on 
the  common  stock.  This  looked  to  be  a 
“cK'/i  lead,”  and  the  shares  were  eagerly 
taken.  What  was  the  result'.’  .simply 
this:  the  common  stockholders  received 
in  1893  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.  They 
have  received  none  since,  and  there  is 
little  probability  that  they  will  ever  re¬ 
ceive  another.  Tiie  preferred  shares  re¬ 
ceived  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  2 
percent  until  Dec.  1,  1893,  when  the 
dividend  was  passed  and  none  has  been 
paid  since.  Net  earnings  for  the  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1.804,  showed  the  bad 
condition  the  huge  concern  found  itself 
in.  as,  after  paying  the  $100,000  interest 
on  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $03,970. 
The  previous  year,  after  interest  and 
dividends  were ‘paid,  there  was  a  surplus 
of  $200,091.  From  almost  the  very  day 
the  company  was  lloated  their  busiue.ss 
began  to  decline,  and  not  until  the  X.Y. 
Central  1!  R.  gave  the  company  an  order 
some  weeks  ago  for  1,. 500  freight  cars  has 
there  been  any  iirospect  whatever  of  im- 


not  a  shadow 
of  a  prospect  of  even  one  deferred  divi¬ 
dend  being  paid  by  the  company  this 
year.  This  seems  quite  probable,  since 
such  corporations  as  the  Barney  A  .Smith 
Car  Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  not  one- 
half  the  burden  of  “watereil''  stock,  and 
manufacturing  not  only  freight  cars,  but 
parlor,  sleeping,  dining  cars,  etc.,  etc., 
have  failed  to  eaiti  a  dividend,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  drawn  upon  their  sur¬ 
plus  for  dividend  purposes.  The  I’enin- 
Bular  Co.,  manufacturing  freight  cars 
only,  it  would  seem,  has  anything  but 
bright  prospects,  when  the  Barney  A 
.‘smith  Co.,  under  what  is  believed  to  bo 
excellent  management,  and  a  far  less 
burden  of  charges  and  contingent  lia¬ 
bilities,  cannot  earn  a  dividend. 

rEXlX.SUI.AR  WILL  EARX  $2.50,000. 

A  director  of  the  Michigan  Peninsular 
Car  t  o.,  whom  wo  are  not  at  lilierty  to 
quote,  informs  us  that  the  company 
must  earn  this  year  $250,000,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  interest  on  its  bonds,  ami 
pay  operating  expenses;  but  the  truth  is 
that  it  will  depend  on  whether  the  com¬ 
pany  receives  sufficient  orders  for  cars 
to  keep  the  present  operated  machinery 
in  motion,  as  to  whether  the  $2.50,0(10 
will  be  earned.  Present  orders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Hecker,  will  only  keep 
the  Peninsular  plant  running  until  July 
15.  Only  from  30  to  35  cars  are  being 
turned  out  .there  per  day,  or  about  one 


WAGE^  AT  PULLMAN  UP. 


The  Workmen  at  the  Model  Town 
Receive  an  Advance. 


Return  of  Prosperity  Causes  the  Manage¬ 
ment  to  Grant  the  Increase— Af¬ 
fects  Thousands  of  Men. 

CHICAGO.  July  6. — Wages  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  great  shops  ofnhe  Pullman 
I'alace  Car  Corngiany  hae  been  increased  10 
per  cent, 'and  the  people  of  the  model  town 
are  that  much  happier.  This  advance  has 
been  made  gradually,  and  If  the  conditions 
which  made  It  possible  continue,  still  fur¬ 
ther  advance  will  probably  be  made. 

This  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  Pullman  | 
employees  affecta  4,000  men.  It  is  part  of 
the  local  results  of  the  advance  wave  of  good 
times  which  has  broken  with  such  pleasing 
effect  on  many  large  concerns  In  Chicago, 
chief  among  which  are  the  Crane  Manufact¬ 
uring  Company  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Works. 

“Y'es."  said  Vice-President  Wlckes  to-day,; 
when  asked  if  the  company  had  voluntarily 
increased  the  men's  pay,  “our  men  are  now^ 
earning  10  per  cent  more  than  they  did  last 
year.  The  advance  was  due  to  the  general 
improvement  in  conditions  of  business.  The 
price  of  railroad  cars  has  not  advanced,  and 
it  is  not  because  of  any  such  advance  that  the 
increase  in  the  workmen's  pay  has  been 
made.  General  prospects  and  returning 
life  In  tradS-haicp  been  the  reason. 

The  advance  in  Wages  made  by  the  Pullman 
Company  Is  of  more  interest  than  would  be 
I  such  an  event  in  almost  any  other  big  InsU- 
I  tutlon  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  grea* 
strike  of  last  year. 

President  George  M.  Pnllman,  boweveF, 
placed  the  matter  in  a  diffarant  light  whea‘ 
seen  to-nlgbt.  He  said :  “  General  wages 

in  Pullroan  shops  have  not  risen  at  all.  It 
Is  true,  however,  that  greater  regularity 
.  of  employment  among  some  1,500  me- 
:  chanics  in  the  oarshops  has  resulMd  la  aH 
daily  average  Increase  in  wages  of  about 
10  per  eoni  of  the  wages  paid  this  time 
last  year.  D^Kjaar  these  man  reoelred 
an  average  per  dVf  of  *8  03;  now  they 
receive  about  $2  23..  Regularity  of  em¬ 
ployment  is  always  a  sign  of  prosperity, 
but  in  no  sense  has  the  rate  been  in- 
oreased."  _ 


.? 


If  ’  rUBLISHBU  BY 

IE  EVENING  POST  COMPANY, 

BHCOarORATBD). 

mt  Building,  sat  Third  St.,  louinyitle 


fAndr^  Carnegie  has  written  a  letter 
^  the  editor  of  the  Snglneerlng  Re- 
of  London,  giving  in  a  few  sen- 
Itecea  his  judgment  as  to  British  and 
pAiarlcan  railroads.  “It  would  pay 
^jRwt  Britain,”  he  says,  “to  make  a 
bonfire  of  her  equipment,  both  freight 
*nd  passenger,  and  charge  Its  replaxse- 
^ent,  on  the  American  model,  to  the 
Siatlonal  debt.” 

1\>  this  tribute  there  Is  little  to  be 
Added.  For  long  distance  travel,  the 
'American  system  j|s  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  abroad.  We  are  told  that  only 
Americans  and  fools  use  flrst-class  cars 
hi  Burope,  but  even  the  flrst-class  do 
hot  equal  .first-class  traveling  cars  in 
America. 

!  While  this  Is  true.  It  should  be  said 
■lhat  the  Pullman  sleepers  leave  much 
■tp  be  desired.  Very  little  has  been  done 
to  Improve  these  cars  during  the  past 
ten  years,  though  much  improvement 
suggests  itself. 

The  cars  are  lll-ventilated.  The  ac¬ 
coutrements.  so  to  speak,  are  heavy  and 
atufCy,  and  well  designed  to  shelter, 
sourish  and  spread  abroad  disease 
germs. 

The  upper  berth  Is  only  tolerable,  but 
the  charge  Is  the  same  as  for  the  lower 
berth.  The  occupant  of  the  lower  berth 
ahrays  resents  the  presence  of  this  at¬ 
tic’ philosopher,  and  he  Is  something  of 
an  Impertinent  intruder. 

It  Is  hardly  safe,  if  a  traveler  values 
bis  peace  of  mind,  to  try  to  picture  your 
Jj^Msmcdlate  predecessor,  whether  you  be- 
.long  to  the  upper  tendom  or  the  lower 
;:|trata. 

Nor  does  the  Pullman  night  caiwi 
better  phrase  than  sleeper— promote 
modesty,  self-respect,  or  respect  for 
your  fellow  mortals.  More  illusions  are 
destroyed  on  the  night  car  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  than  all  the  Romance  writers  can 
recreate.  We  have  no  doubt  that  per¬ 
petual  travel  under  the  dominion  of 
Pullman  has  much  to  answer  for  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  realism 
in  art.  Pew  men  can  await  their  turn 
at  the  wash  bowl  In  the  morning,  and 
believe  much  in  the  romantic  possibil¬ 
ities  of  life.  A  collection  of  half  dressed 
men  Is  as  ugly  and  as  uninteresting 
'spectacle  as  one  can  Imagine. 

This  would  be  bad  enough,  but  to 
pass  In  the  aisle  in  the  early  morning, 
women  and  children  in  morning  wrap¬ 


pers  and  with  draasiag  cases  In  hand,' 
hair  dishevelled,  eyes  half  dosed,  and 
tempers  ruffled. —  this,  we  say  is 
enough  to  bring  aU  kinds  of  maledio- 
tlons  on  the  head  of  Pullman. 

This  should  all  be  changed,  and  could 
be  with  little  diflloulty.  The  state  room 
of  the  river  steamers  might  be  modifled 
to  meet  the  occasion.  The  bed  should 
be  lighter:  the  lower  berth  should  be 
nearer  the  floor;  the  upper  berth  should 
be  given  more  room  at  the  top,  and  in 
each  section  or  state  room  should  be 
water  and  towels  and  other  similar 
comforts.  Then  men  and  women  could 
make  their  first  appearance  completely 
dressed,  and  not  necessarily  ashamed  or 
hardened. 

If  these  suggestions  were  adopted,  the 
porter  paid  by  the  company,  and  rates 
reduced  at  least  to  the  level  of  flrst- 
class  hotels,,  life  In  America  would  have 
new  attractions.  As  It  Is  now,  the  only 
thing  which  can  make  a  trip  on  a  Pull¬ 
man  tolerable.  Is  an  annual  pass. 


THE  BSlimy  RECOBD, 


IIIIIL.imi  IILUUIIUlg^  rcorg.-mizaliou-  of  the  Wiignor  company 

_  _  took  place.  L)r.  Webb  ciimi  in  as  presi- 

dent.  lie  just  made  Ihincs  hum. 

Warner  Company  Not  Like- 

for  the  improvement  of  the  service  lie 

ly  to  Sell  Out. 

nnd  with  tlio  aid  of  thi?  ooniiH^tent  nu^n 
.  with  whom  hi?  surrounth»d  hiiiisolf,  has 

made  it  even  more  popular,  perhiips.  than 

PROPERTY  TOO  VALUABLE  a  great  car  building  plant  at  lLst"'jliif- 

falo  that  has  been  sleailily  increased  in 


- - -  capacity  to  meet  growing  demands,  made 

TIib  IKiMible  to  turn  out  e(|uipmeMi  that  is 

I  o  Grado  Crossings  U  ork— Senator  not  surpassed  in  eharacter,  modern  im- 
Clinndlor  Attacks  the  Presidents’  IPf^vements,  appointments  and  qunli 

Prnnns..<i  _ _  .  'workmanship,  so  that  to-day  the  V 

itopos.d.Vew.^greeineiit-Geii-  sleeping  and  drawing  room  car  scr 
cral  'I'cHfllc  Iiitclllgetice.  without  a  superior. 


^..u.i.iior  sitincKs  tlie  Presidents’  l'*"' i-oiruis,  appuuomcius  aim  quaiiiy  ot 

i-rcn...,,  '.risr.'Sr'.i:;;,.!'" 

I  cral  'I'cHfllc  Intelligence.  without  a  superior. 

_ -  _ _  I  A  i’r»gre»slve  anil  I.lberalt'ompmiy. 

Paid  a  man  vestei-.ln,.  ,  t-  ...  liberality  and  enterprise 

,  thi^  m::;;i::^:^n:;:erri!ar!::me'  cr‘h ‘a  I'ajr 

,  IooliHhl>  revived  the  story  of  a  eonsolida-  imnde,  I  very  mueh  doubt  that  it  eoiild  be 
1  tjon  of  the  Wagner  and  rnllmau  coinpan-  fm-  1  do  not  lielieve  the 

I  ies-or  rnther  that  the  latter  is  to  absorb  stockholders  would  even  consider  an  offer.” 
I  tile  former.  ()  ^ 

I  “Ti>o  idea  is  not  more  iireposterons  than  \JL  JL  V<5 
the  statement  that  overtures  for  such  a  deal  ^ 

hml  been  made  by  the  Wagner  people.  ,  fi  ,  ,  Ka  A|,  n 

They  are  not  silly  enough  to  do  that;  in  U\C^  ■ 

fact  It  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  given  any 

consideration  whatever.  1 

I’lillinnii  !«lissi‘s  Ills  4>|>|>orlnnily. 

“There  was  a  time  when  such  a  thing 
might  liave  been  done,  nnd  there  was  also 

a  time  wlieu  Mr.  Piillm.in  could  have  Medals, 

bought  out  ill,.  Wagner  company  and  ’ 

become  the  wliole  thing,  so  far  as  the  sleep-  N^oort 
,  ing  ear  business  of  this  country  is  coii- 


0\a- 


“Ho  could  have  aceomplislied  it  for  a 
good  deal  less  money  than  now  and  at  the 
pr.>seut  time  it  cannot  be  done,  l.ecnuse 
I  ^  I'cople  have  too  vnliiable  and 

lirotitaiilo  a  liroperty  to  part  with  it. 


Gold  Medals. 

Shipb  iiwmg  and  Dn-  Dock 

Company,  Chicago, 
vestibulecl  passeni^er  train.  * 


passenjfer  train' 

nCTo^n,®D“‘c'™T.;ng,nes“an‘:?l^^ 

,Rog^s  iajcomotivc  ’VVorkX’^'  Paterson. 


lirotitoblo  a  property  to  part  with  it.  .  -  l''f1on,  D.  C._T.;ngines  an,I  car 

I  nder  the  old  regime,  before  the  present  Works,'] 

I  n'r""";'. ''■■■  . . .  w.,.. ,, 

CO  Dii.j  out  the  uglier  people  nnd  nego  >ws--corapouiid  locomotives 

tuitions  progressed  favorably  until  he  .was 

asked  to  take  over  the  AVagner  ears  and 

pay  a  certain  price  for  them.  That  didn't 

suit  his  ideas.  He  wanted  it  all  his  own 

way  and  offered  a  figure  that  was  absurd. 

aim  the  A\  agiier  iieople  pmcticnliy  laughed 

at  him.  Ho  <-oiild  lie  dictatorial,  and  com- 

witli  Hn*"  *‘*'*^  ^'  *^*^**lrs  in  his  own  wji,v, 

against  the  vVnderbiVa' l',!! 
had  someone  to  deal  with  guile  as  wealthy  us 

ot  their^ropert;!“'^‘'‘''*''‘"‘'"‘^ 


I  lie  stnioiiiont  lli;il  ;irr!ingoni(.n(s  Imvo  lioiui 
niiido  for  coiiconiriiliiig  .sovonil  linnilnsi  sleeping 
••ill’s  ill  .Ailiiiiiii  during  lli(>  condng  oxposiiioii  lo 

Im  used  ill  lieu  of  hotels  for  Up.  . . ted  iiiiilll- 

lodes  who  will  not  lind  iicconmiodiiiions  (‘Isewhore 
!llu.slr.Ml..s  llie  iidviinliigo  of  Imving  the  sleeping 

•  ill’s  of  the  •■oiiiiir.v  owned  ehieliy  li.v  two  gnsil 

. . .  insleiid  of  belonging  'p.  immlreds  .d’ 

•  liir.-r.ml  fiiilwii.vs.  The  riilliiiiin  . . .  willi 

its  iliiiiiense  •••iiiipnient.  li.-is  for  niiiiiy  yenrs  done 
iloportiiiit  service  to  the  piildie  through  its  iiiiilily 
!•>  proviile  eiirs  for  triiiisportiilion  nnd  lodging 
luiipo.ses  on  ihi'  <H-.-iislon  of  gre.-il  giitlu-rings.  smdi 

its  e.vpositlons.  polilieiil  eonveiKions,  society  . . 

itig.s,  etc.,  iind  the  Wiigner  eoinptiiiy  Ims  id’  liite 
l.ii.I  liirg.-  fiieiliti.'s  for  tile  .Slum-  |>uldi<-  work, 
whhh  it  less  eoiu-eiitnited  •iwnersliip  ntid  less 
••xperieiiei'  in  tin*  )ieeiiliiir  rei|iiiretiienls  wo’”,- 
I'liv . title  iiniiossilde. 


,  OcL^< 
Sm.  Oe.  S' 

¥¥lI  the  town 


Pullman  to  Pass  Into  the  Hands 
of  a  Syndicate 


Attac’is  cf  Illinois  Authorities 
'  Force  a  Change  of  Base. 


CAPITAL  OF 


To  Be  Sold  to  Present  Owners  of 
Palace  Car  Stock. 


New  York,  Oct.  4.— Spectel  Telegram.— 
Within  the  next  few  days  a  company  will  be 
obartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  i 
New  Jersey  and  will  Immediately  thereafter  I 
purchase  the  title  to  all  real  estate  now  owned  I 
by  the  Pullman  Company  in  Pullman  and 
elsewhere,  which  Is  not  directly  essential  for 
the  conduction  of  the  manufacturing  business 
of  the  old  corporation.  In  other  words,  the 
Pullman  Company  will  cease  to  be  landlord^ 
for  Its  employes. 

The  papers  for  the  new  corporation,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  yet  learned,  are  ready 
for  filing  at  Trenton.  The  capital  will  be 
♦18,000,000  and  stock  will  be  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  present  Pullman  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  will  be  In  the  nature  of  a  scrip  divi¬ 
dend. 

This  step  was  decided  upon  some  time  ago, 
and  Is  taken  In  order  to  defeat  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  Pullman  con¬ 
cern  by  the  Illinois  authorities  and  the  press 
because  of  Its  position  as  landlord.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  has  been  In  New  York  twice  recently,  and 
while  here  perfected  the  organisation  of  the 
new  company,  which  will  have  headquarters 
here  and  In  Jersey  City.  It  Is 

■aid  that  several  months  ago,  or, 

to  be  more  exact,  very  shortly  after 
the  railroad  strike  which  last  year  grew  out 
of  the  differences  that  existed  between  the 
I  Pullman  Company  and  Its  employes,  the  legal 
'  advisers  of  Mr.  Pullman  assured  him  that 
sooner  or  later  a  successful  attack  would  be 
made  against  the  corporation  If  It  did  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  Its  superfluous  real  estate.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  at  first  strenuously  combated  the  Idea 
of  making  any  change  In  the  system  under 
which  he  had  so  long  worked,  but  when  the 
necessity  was  made  plain  to  him  be  evolved 
^e  scheme  of  a  separate  corporation  with 
the  same  stockholders.  It  was  at  first  planned 
to  Incorporate  In  New  York  State,  but  it  was 
decided  to  go  to  New  Jersey  to  escape  the 
iMOvy  taaation  which  would  be  levied  here. 

Another  story  which,  however.  Is  Hot  fully 
vouched  for.  is  to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  is  ■ 
possible  to  do  so  without  great  loss,  the  works 
at  Pullman  will  be  abandoned  and  a  new  plant 
built  up.  probably  In  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pullman  has  for  several  years.  It  Is  said, 
been  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  manufacturing  plant  close  to  a 
large  city.  The  fact  that  the  new  company 
da  to  he  so  beavUV  capitalised  gives  a  color- 
CaatprohahUltrto  the  assertion  thahwninr 
te«subllshed.  ' 


Economy  is  Wealth 

The  train  from  Nashville  was  nearing  Chicago,  and  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  the  sleeper  “Galatz”  four 
passengers — z  doctor,  a  “drummer,”  a  merchant,  and  a 
newspaper  man — were  enjoying  the  last  cigar  together,  says 
this  same  newspaper  man,  in  the  Inter  Ocean. 

The  porter  came  in  with  a  tin  box  about  ten  inches  wide,  a 
foot  high,  and  fourteen  inches  long. 

"Say,  Joe,  is  that  your  safety  deposit  box,  where  you  carry 
your  tips?”  asked  the  doctor. 


“Yes,  sah;  where  I  carries  my  ’quipment — ^the  things  we  use 
in  the  car,”  said  the  porter. 

“Let’s  look  at  that  box,”  suggested  the  merchant,  who  was 
of  an  inquisitive  nature. 

“Certainly,  sah,”  said  the  porter,  opening  the  box.  “In  these 
little  racks  in  the  lid  are  six  combs.  In  the  box  there  are  six 
hair  brushes,  six  whisk^brooms,  four  rolls  of  manilla  paper, 
ten  cakes  of  soap,  ten  boxes  of  matches,  six  glass  tumblers, 
one  piece  of  chamois  skin,  a  combination  berth  and  gas  key, 
a  screw  driver,  a  pair  of  lamp  shears,  and  a  comb  and  brush 
for  my  own  pussonal  use.” 

“But  you  have  only  nine  cakes  of  soap  here,  and  four  of 
them  are  partly  used,”  remarked  the  doctor. 

“Yes;  there  was  one  cake  short  in  the  ladies’  lavatory  dis 
morning.  I  hates  to  say  it,”  continued  the  porter,  with  a  look 
of  real  sorrow  on  his  face,  “but  men  is  a  heap  more  honest  than 
women.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Well,  in  the  five  years  I’ve  been  running  a  sleeping  car 
between  Chicago  and  Nashville  men  haven’t  taken  anything 
but  a  bolt  of  matches  once  in  a  while;  but  the  women — Lord 
bless  ’em! — they  takes  most  everything;  soap,  combs,  brushes, 
towels,  brooms,  and  glasses.” 

"Do  you  have  to  pay  for  them?” 

“No,  for  the  copipany  knows  just  how  it  happens.  Unless 
I  saw  a  woman  actually  taking  the  things  I  couldn’t  say  any¬ 
thing,  and  if  I  did,  I  might  strike  just  the  wrong  person,  and 
it  would  cost  me  my  job.” 

“What  becorhes  of  the  soap  that’s  been  used?  Do  you  get 
that?”  . 

i  “No,  indeed;  that  soap  helps  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the/ 
i  Pullman  stock.  It’s  just  by  saving  little  things  that  poor  folk* 
throw  away  that  other  men  get  rich.  Every  piece  of  soaa 
if  it  isn’t  bigger  than  your  little  finger,  has  to  be  returned  t^ 
the  storekeeper.  He  sends  it  out  to  Pullman,  where  it  goefe 
lo  the  factory  and  is  made  into  stuff  for  cleaning  carpets.  1 

“Are  you  sure  it  isn’t  made  up  into  new  cakes  of  soap  and 
used  in  the  cars?” 

1  “Oh,  no,  sah;  Mr.  Pullman  would  never  allow  that  Ihe 
I  only  thing  we  use  again  is  brushes.” 

“What  brushes?” 

“Hair  brushes.  We  used  to  throvv  them  away,  or  rather 
the  company  did,  after  they  were  soiled  from  use;  but  now 
they’ve  got  a  scheme  for  making  them  clean  and  good  as  new.  i 

“Is  it  a  patent  process?”  .  3 

“Oh,  no;  they  just  sprinkle  powdered  borax  over  the  brush 
and  then  souse  the  brush  in  water.  It  takes  every  particle  of 
dirt  out  of  the  brush,  and  the  bristles  are  left  white  as  new. 
They  are  not  quite  so  stiff,  perhaps,  but  are  stiffer  than  before 
they  were  treated  with  borax.  The  Pullman  company,  after 
cleansing  the  brush  with  borax,  sandpapers  and  varnishes  the 
backs.  Three  of  the  ten  brushes  in  my  box  have  been  cleaned 
that  way,  and  nobody  would  ever  know  it  I  hadn  t  told  you* 
Just  remember  this,  and  don't  throw  away  a  good  hair  brush 
when  you  can  take  five  cents’  worth  of  borax  and  a  little  water 
and  make  it  good  as  new,”  and  the  porter  locked  his  “  ’quip¬ 
ment  box”  and  collected  his  last  tip  as  the  tram  rolled  into 
the  Dearborn  Street  Station. 


^  /3  ’ 

nAILROAD  CONTR.ICTS  ABROOATBD. 
New  Directors  of  the  Atchison  Mar 
Also  Chauare  Sleeping  Cars. 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  12.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
new  board  of  directors  of  the  Atchison  hers 
today  a  number  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
old  management  were  abrogated.  The  only  one 


Cat 

Street  Bailtvay  Postal  Car. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of  several  new 

in  use  on  the  Third  Avenue  cable  line  in  New  York,  (^t 
L  By  these  cars  a  half-hourly  service  is  established 
and  the  149th  street  8ul> 
P-  “•  They  serve  18 
branch  offices.  They  are  22  feet  long  and  are  painted 
white  on  the  ouside,  with  gilt  trimmings.  The  intSor  is 
7'^**  dfributing  pigeonholes,  assorting  tables 
iilu'nination  provided  is 
w  t  regular  cable  trains,  and 

are  switched  on  and  off  by  horses. 


A  Street  Railway  Postal  Car. 


Economy  is  Wealth 

The  train  from  Nashville  was  nearing  Chicago,  and  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  the  sleeper  “Galatz”  four 
passengers — a  doctor,  a  “drummer,”  a  merchant,  and  a 
newspaper  man — were  enjoying  the  last  cigar  together,  says 
this  same  newspaper  man,  in  the  Inter  Ocean. 

The  porter  came  in  with  a  tin  box  about  ten  inches  wide,  a 
foot  high,  and  fourteen  inches  long. 

"Say,  Joe,  is  that  your  safety  deposit  box,  where  you  carry 
your  tips?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“No,  sah;  dat’s  my  ’quipment  box,”  answered  the  porter. 
"Equipment  box?”  repeated  the  drummer,  interrogatively. 
“Yes,  sah;  where  I  carries  my  ’quipment — the  things  we  use 
in  the  car,”  said  the  porter. 

“Let’s  look  at  that  box,”  suggested  the  merchant,  who  was 
of  an  inquisitive  nature. 

“Certainly,  sah,”  said  the  porter,  opening  the  box.  “In  these 
little  racks  in  the  lid  are  six  combs.  In  the  box  there  are  six 
hair  brushes,  six  whisk-brooms,  four  rolls  of  manilla  paper, 
ten  cakes  of  soap,  ten  boxes  of  matches,  six  glass  tumblers, 
one  piece  of  chamois  skin,  a  combination  berth  and  gas  key, 
a  screw  driver,  a  pair  of  lamp  shears,  and  a  comb  and  brush 
for  my  own  pussonal  use.” 

“But  you  have  only  nine  cakes  of  soap  here,  and  four  of 
them  are  partly  used.”  remarked  the  doctor. 

"Yes;  there  was  one  cake  short  in  the  ladies’  lavatory  dis 
morning.  I  hates  to  say  it.”  continued  the  porter,  with  a  look 
Attac’.ts  cf  Illinois  Authorities  of  real  sorrow  on  his  face,  “but  men  is  a  heap  more  honest  than 
^  X  women. 

Force  a  Change  of  Base,  "What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Well,  in  the  five  years  I’ve  been  running  a  sleeping  car 
between  Chicago  and  Nashville  men  haven’t  taken  anything 
but  a  bo<  of  matches  once  in  a  while;  but  the  women — Lord 
bless  ’em! — they  takes  most  everything;  soap,  combs,  brushes, 
towels,  brooms,  and  glasses.” 

“Do  you  have  to  pay  for  them?” 

“No,  for  the  cojnpany  knows  just  how  it  happens.  Unless 
I  saw  a  woman  actually  taking  the  things  I  couldn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  and  if  I  did,  I  might  strike  just  the  wrong  person,  and 
it  would  cost  me  my  job.’’ 

“What  becomes  of  the  soap  that’s  been  used?  Do  you  get 
that?” 

"No,  indeed;  that  soap  helps  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the,’ 
Pullman  stock.  It’s  just  by  saving  little  things  that  poor  folks' 
throw  away  that  other  men  get  rich.  Every  piece  of  soapf, 
if  it  isn’t  bigger  than  your  little  finger,  has  to  be  returned  to 
the  storekeeper.  He  sends  i^  out  to  Pullman,  where  it  goes 
to  the  factory  and  is  made  into  stuff  for  cleaning  carpets. 

••.\rc  you  sure  it  isn’t  made  up  into  new  cakes  of  soap  and 

'i*'^  ”°’^Oh!  no^, '^fah;  Mr.  Pullman  would  never  allow  that.  The 

"mteVo^w  owned  use^again  is  brushes.” 

In  Pullman  and  '  Haf/  brushed  We  used  to  throw  them  away,  or  rather 
ctly  essential  for  company  did,  after  they  were  soiled  from  use;  but  now 

(olurinB  business  got  a  scheme  for  making  them  clean  and  good  as  new.  , 

other  words  the  ..-is  patent  process?”  ^  ,  J 

to  to  be  landlord  ••Qh,  no;  they  j^ust  sprinkle  powdered  borax  over  the  brush 

,  and  then  souse  the  brush  in  water.  It  takes  every  particle  of 

corporaiion.  the  brush,  and  the  bristles  are  left  white  as  new. 

earned,  are  leaily  perhaps,  but  are  stifTer  than  before 

'  ‘’apitai  will  be  ^ith  borax.  The  Pullman  company,  after 

e  offered  lor  sub-  cleansing  the  brush  with  borax,  sandpapers  and  varnishes  the 
liman  siockhold-  backs.  Three  of  the  ten  brushes  in  my  box  have  been  cleaned 

■e  of  a  scrip  divi-  that  way,  and  nobody  would  ever  know  it  I  hadn  t  told  you. 

Just  remember  this,  and  don’t  throw  away  a  good  hair  brush 
n  some  time  ago,  ^ben  you  can  take  five  cents’  worth  of  borax  and  a  little  water 
pfeat  the  attacks  new,”  and  the  porter  locked  his  “  ’quip- 

thc  Pullman  con-  box”  and  collected  his  last  tip  as  the  train  rolled  intO’ 

les  and  the  press  jbg  Dearborn  Street  Station, 
idlord.  -Mr.  Pull-  _ 


Pullman  to  Pass  Into  the  Hands 
of  a  Syndicate. 
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To  Be  Sold  to  Present  Owners  of 
Palace  Car  Stock. 


ar  That  th( 
Be  Moved 


New  York,  Oct.  4.— Spe 
Within  the  next  few  days  a 
chartered  under  the  laws 
New  Jersey  and  will  immei 
purchase  the  title  to  all  real 
by  the  Pullman  Company 
elsewhere,  which  is  not  dire 
the  conduction  of  the  maiitif 
of  the  old  corporation.  In 
Pullman  Company  will  oeai 
for  Its  employes. 


Cj 


street  Railway  Postal  Car. 


name  of  which  Is  not  yet  lea 
for  filing  at  Trenton.  The 
$18,000,000  and  stock  will  be 
scription  to  the  present  Pull 
ers  and  will  be  In  the  nature 
dend. 

This  step  was  decided  upon 
and  is  taken  in  order  to  def 
that  have  been  made  upon  tl 
cern  by  the  Illinois  authorltli 
because  of  its  position  as  lane 
man  has  been  In  New  York  twi 
while  here  perfected  the  org 
new  company,  which  will  ha' 
here  and  In  Jersey  City.  It  is 
cveral  months  ago,  or, 
exact,  very  shortly  after 
rlke  which  last  year  grew  out 
ces  that  existed  between  the 
iny  and  Its  employes,  the  legal 
-.  Pullman  assured  him  that 
a  successful  attack  would  be 
le  corporation  If  It  did  notdls- 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one 
postal  cars  adapted  for  street  railway  mail 
in  use  on  the  Third  Avenue  cable  line  in  Ni 
1.  By  these  cars  a  half-hourly  service 
between  tne  general  post-office  and  the  1 
station  between  5  a.  m.  and  8:30  p.  ni 
branch  offices.  They  are  22  feet  long  s 
white  on  the  ouside,  with  gilt  trimmings.  ' 
fitted  up  with  distributing  pigeon  holes, 
and  racks  for  mail  pouches.  The  illuminat 
Pintsch  gas.  They  are  run  on  the  regular  cs 
are  switched  on  and  off  by  horses. 


the  railroad  strl 
of  the  dlfferenc 
Pullman  Compai 
advisers  of  Mr. 


isly  combated  the  Idea 
e  In  the  system  under 
worked,  but  when  the 
lain  to  him  he  evolved 
irate  corporation  with 
It  was  at  first  planned 
York  State,  but  It  was 
i-  Jersey  to  escape  the 


of  making  any  change 
which  he  had  so  long  ' 
necessity  was  made  pla 
the  scheme  of  a  sepai 
the  same  stockholders, 
to  Incorporate  In  New  1 
decided  to  go  to  New 
heavy  taxation  which  i 
Another  story  which,  however,  Is  not  f 
vouched  tor.  Is  to  the  effect  that  so  far  j 
possible  to  do  so  without  great  loss,  the  wi 
at  Pullman  will  be  abandoned  and  a  new  p 
built  up.  probably  In  Massachusetts. 
Pullman  has  for  several  years,  It  Is  t 
been  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  a  mistake  ti 
tabltah  a  manufacturing  plant  close  ( 
large  city.  The  fact  that  the  new  comp 
iB  to  be  so  heavily  capitalized  gives  a  co 
Ing  of  probability  to  the  assertion  that  a 
-  .  I.  1,0  established. 
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A  Street  Railway  Postal  Cat 
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UlLROAUS  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 


iHplayM  of  Modnru  Rolllua;  Stock 
Utted  on  Southern  L.lues.*' 


'  To  the  general  public,  as  well 
:n,  the  transportation  exhibit  at  the  At- 
J'ljta  Exposition  is  full  of  interest.  In 
and  variety  of  rolling  stock  it  wilt 
tbmpare  very  favorably  with  that  of  the 
■Vorld’s  Fair.  So  many  persons,  unfamiliar 
X'ith  the  South,  have  an  impression  that 
Kfluthern  railroads  are  about  twenty  years 
I  aind  the  times  that  the  present  display 
truly  a  revelation  to  them.  First  and 
foremost  is,  of  course,  the  magnificent  Pull- 
1  train,  which  was  seen  for  the  first 
s  by  the  public  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

(This  train  has  never  been  in  use,  and  since 
its  visit  to  Chicago  has  been  carefully  stored 
away,  so  that  it  is  practically  new  today. 
It  comprises  an  observation  car,  compart- 
:ar,  a  sleeper,  a  dining  car,  a  smoking 

Iand  baggage  car  and  a  parlor  car,  and  in~ 
design  and  finish  seems  to  have  reached 
the  point  of  perfection.  Even  to  those 
ccustomed  to  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of 
modern  railway  traveling,  the  many  cpn- 
veniences  and  improvements  to  be  noted 
verywhere  on  this  train  are  a  surprise. 
^The  upholstering  is  of  the  richest  charac- 
;  the  decorations  are  simply  superb,  and 

[while  elaborate  in  design  are  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  appointments.  The 
compartment  car  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
i  series  of  private  compartments,  which 
ire  especially  acceptable  to  ladies,  each 
I  compartment  or  stateroom  insuring  the 
■  tmost  privacy.  The  regular  sleeping  car 
I  ■  la  model  of  its  kind,  and  while  the 
■  ^Trangement  of  berths  is  similar'to  that  in 
I  [the  ordinary  Pullman  sleeper,  special  pains 
1 1  have  been  taken  to  have  it  combine  all  the 
]  latest  features.  The  dining  cat  is  a  study 
I  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  literally  a  hotel  on 
Iivheels.  In  the  lockers  and  drawers,  care- 
Ufully  guarded  by  porters,  are  |l  1,000  worth 


'of  solid  silver  in  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
dishes,  comprising  a  complete  service  for 
the  table.  The  china  is  of  the  finest  im¬ 


ported  ware  in  delicate  designs  prepared 
expressly  for  this  car.  As  may  be  imag¬ 
ined,  the  service  is_  complete  in  every 
detail.  The  smoking  and  baggage  cars  are 
especially  built  for  the  purposes  intended, 
and  the  smoking  apartment  appeals  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  lovers  of  the  weed.  As  one 
enters  the  parlor  car  he  feels  that  it  has 
been  appropriately  named  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  very  inviting  with  its 
library  of  choice  selected  books,  its  rich 
carpeting  and  easy  chairs. 

The  exact  cost  of  this  train  is  known  to 
no  one  but  the  Pullman  Company.  All 
kinds  of  estimates  have  been  placed  upon 
it,  but  the  writer  understands  from  railway 
experts  who  have  made  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  and  have  included  the  cost  of  the  fur¬ 
niture,  table  service,  etc.,  that  f250,cxx3 
would  be  a  low  figure  to  place  upon  it.  In 
the  dining  car  there  is  fsooo  worth  of 
wrought-iron  work  alone  in  ceiling  decora¬ 
tions  and  other  appointments.  The  fact 
that  the  Pullman  Company  has  placed  this 
train  on  exhibition  at  Atlanta  indicates  how 
deeply  it  is  interested  in  transportation  in 
the  South,  and  how  it  regards  this  section 
as  a  field  for  its  operations. 

On  the  next  track  is  another  Pullman 
train,  which,  while  entirely  of  day  coache.s, 
shows  how  Southern  railway  companies  are 
endeavoring  to  provide  the  very  best  rolling 
stock  for  the  convenience  of  their  patrons. 
This  train  is  owned  by  the  Plant  system, 
and  was  made  at  the  Pullman  shops.  It  is 
painted  in  the  olive  color  so  extensively 
used  by  the  Pullmans,  and  consists  of  a 
baggage  and  combination  car  and  two  day 
coaches.  In  front  is  a  magnificent  type  of 
a  modern  locomotive  with  72-inch  drivers, 
and  cylinders  20x24  inches  in  diameter. 
This  is  the  kind  of  train  which  the  Plant 
system  intends  operating  in  its  service  be¬ 
tween  Florida  and  the  North  over  the 
Savannah,  Florida  &  Western  and  branch 
lines.  While  no  extra  fare  is  charged  on 
this  train,  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
afforded  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
regulation  palace  car.  It  i-^,  indeed,  worthy 
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Palace  Car  Conslruclion 
on  New  Lines. 


THREE  COMBINED  IN  ONE. 


Plan  lUs  Been  Aaopted  for  the  Reor- 
gauiv-ntion  of  the  ReatUng  —  Gen¬ 
eral  Intelligence  from  the  Va¬ 
rious  Highways  of  Traffic. 


Attached  to  the  West  Shore  train  that 
arrived  here  from  the  East  yesterday 
moruiu);  was  the  new  car  Boston,  built  for 
the  American  Palace  Car  Company,  on 
entirely  new  lines  and  according  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  patents  owned  by  that  corporation. 

It  combines  three  cars  in  one— sleeper,  par-  lor  7,  "'iri"  croo-"  the  unnei 

dining  car.  An  examination  of  its  cover  lieing  divided  in  tL 


Where 
enough  ' 

Jh^  d“ytlmeT''the'"f^rtunate  owner  of  the 
lower  berth  being  always  given  tlie  «<at 
facing  the  engine.  *  rear  or 

n8'’weir  as  the^  upper,'  noTthe  hard  sofa  on 
whrcli  one  has  U>eu  sitting  all  day.  but 
a  soft,  clean  (spring)  bed.  longer,  J'^J**-!*** 
and  with  eight  inches  addiUonal  height 
Sver  the  old  style  between  the  lower  and 
Soper  berth.  The  additional  height  enables 
SC  tallSst  man  to  sit  straight  upright  on 
the  lower  lieds  and  to  have  ^ 

six  inches  of  A'* 

auently  avoiding  the  slightest  chant  e  of 
^braiiifug"  himself  against  the  under  side 
of  the  upper  berth,  as  miiuy 
done  in  thoughtless  , 

present  style  of  sleeoing  cars.  This  luldi 
tional  space  for  the  lower  berth  does  not  In 
anv  way  detract  from  the  room  alloted  the 
occupant  of  the  upper  berth,  there  be  “B 
much  space  in  the  upper  as  there  “  Ibe 
lower  berth.  The  peculiar  construction  of 
this  car  also  permits  an  extension  of  t^ 
windows  10  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
^per  berth,  so  that  the  occupant  of  this 
berth  has  the  same  chance  for  light,  ai^ 
and  observation  as  has  heretofore  been 
monopolized  by  the  envied  occupant  of  the 
lower  berth.  An  ngeiiious  iirriingemcnt 
of  an  extra  window  gives  light,  and  by 
lowering  it,  the  benefit  of  a  fixed  screen 
for  ventilation  is  secure^.  Ihe 


construction  and  the  manner  in  which,  it 
is  converted  into  use  for  day  and  night 
service  lends  to  the  eonclusion  that  the 
claim  made  that  this  is  the  most  perfect 
car  ever  designed  and  put  on  the  rails  is 
fully  justified.  Every  inch  of  what  is  ordi¬ 
narily  waste  space  in  a  sleeping  or  iwirlor 
car,  ns  well  as  every  other  portion  of  the 
Interior  that  can  be  made  available,  has 
been  utilized  to  the  very  best  possibli 


ter  in  each  section  and  hinged,  so  that 
when  raised  each  half  becomes  the  head 
Tnd  foot  ends  of  the  berths.  Each  section 
can  be  made  up_  in  less  o*f 


and  the  mechanism  has  the  appearance  o 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  liability  ti 
easily  get  out  of  order,  ns  there  does  not 
to  be  anything  very  complicated 

^'Lack*'of  space  does  not  permit  of  an  I 
enumeration  of  all  the  details  relating  to 
the  construction  ot  the  car  by  which  it  is 


vantage,  in  the  introduction  of  welcome  im-  Relieved  of  unnecessary  weight.  It  is  made 

provemeuts,  perfecUon  of  arrangement,  exceedingly  strong,  is  “"t  b"b''^  »»  "’r 

and  the  assiired_comfort  and  convenmnee  heaviness^and^d.sa^^  Is 

'  Athiiiita 


trayeler.  The  conditions  in  the  old 
style  of  sleeping  cars  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  been  completely  reversed,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  depreciating  the  value  of  what  the 
public  have  learned  to  bo  satisfied  wdth, 
they  have  been  greatly  heightened.  Not 
only  are  all  the  best  appliances  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  retained,  but 
innovations  are  intromiced  that  are  at  once 
a  surprise  and  a  welcome  change.  At  one 
end  Is  a  spacious  observation  or  smoking 
room  and  at  the  other  a  roomy  kitchen, 
refrigerators,  etc.  Lockers  between  the 
windows  hold  tlie  service  for  the  dining 
tables,  each  table  accommodating  two  iier- 
tons  and  being  put  np  the  same  as  in  other 
cars.  During  the  day  the  berths,  which 
are  fitted  with  springs  in  addition  to  a 
mattress,  arc  lowered  into  pockets  locMteil 
in  the  floor.  By  utilizing  these  pockets  for 
storage  when  the  sections  are  made  up, 
rattan  chairs  take  the  place  of  fixed  seats, 
so  that  with  a  clear  floor  space  during  the 
day,  the  car  becomes  a  perfect  parlor  or 
reception  room,  where  the  occupants  are 
not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
car,  but  can  get  together  in  groups  if  they 
so  desire.  These  are  features  certain 
insure  popularity  for  the 
art'  still  others. 


,  but  there 


sliown  at'the  Exposition,  and  is  in  charge 
of  George  A.  Dennam,  fleneral  Manager  of 
the  American  Company 
panled  by  his  wife  and  t 
C.  Sweet  of  Boston, 


who  is  acpora- 
'o  daughters;  B. 
i:  oweet  01  jnuaiuu,  «  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  Henry  B'^gett  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  owner  of  the  Inn  on^Ixiokoiit  Aloun- 
tain,  and  Mrs.  Bnreett;  George  H.  Poor, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Company, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Robinson  of  Boston;  and  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Norris  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
American  Press  AseiK-iation.  The^  party 
went  to  the  Falla,  and  on  returning  to  Buf¬ 
falo  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansley 
D.  White  of  this  city,  who  will  iiccoinpany 
them  to  Atlanta..  T^y 
after  1  o’clock  via  the  Nickel  Plate  for 
Cleveland,  whence  they  will  go  direct  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn^  remaining  si 
days  at  the  Inn  on  Ijookout  Mountai 
fore  visiting  Atlanta. 


V 


From  the  Railway  Age  and  Northwestern  Railroader,  December  13,  1895. 


The  daily  press  has  taken  up  the  discussion  of 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  upper  berths  in  sleep¬ 
ing  cars.  It  sees  in  it  only  the  possibility  of 
making  the  railways  (or  the  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies,  it  is  immaterial  which)  furnish  some¬ 
thing  more  cheaply  than  it  is  being  furnished 
to-day.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  good  many  other  things  to  be 
considered — especially  are  there  other  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies. 

Some  railway  men,  it  is  true,  have  been 
quoted  in  the  daily  press  as  advocating  the 
reduction.  They  have  been  few,  however,  and 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
opinion  of  the  railway  men  of  the  country  at 
large.  In  some  cases,  even  where  the  passen¬ 
ger  agent  of  a  company  has  expressed  himself 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  movement,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  own  company,  looking  at  the  sub¬ 
ject,  perhaps,  from  a  broader  standpoint,|do  not 
seem  to  agree  with  him. 

The  contentions  of  those  who  favor  the  plan 
are  (i)  that  the  accommodations  of  upper  and 
lower  berths  are  not  the  same  and  ought  not  to 
bear  the  same  charge;  and  (2)  that  if  there  was 
an  inducement  in  the  form  of  a  lesser  price, 
many  passengers  would  now  be  willing  to  take 
an  upper  berth  without  protest,  who,  at  present, 
it  is  alleged,  either  do  not  travel  at  all  that  day, 
but  postpone  their  trip  to  another  time,  or 
insist  on  extra  cars  being  put  on  to  furnish 
them  with  the  accommodations  which  they 
desire.  It  is  therefore  claimed  that  if  the 
change  were  made  the  roads  would  be  able  to 
carry  more  people  in  the  same  number  of  cars. 

For  the  first  argument  it  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  difference  in  location  of  the 
berths  is  a  difference  which  applies  only  to  a 
small  part  of  the  accommodations  of  a  sleeping 
car.  At  all  times  when  the  berth  is  not  occu- 


^  pied,  the  possessor  of  the  upper  berth  has  the 

(rOtA%0  privileges  in  the  car  as  the  owner  of  the 

lower,  the  same  seating  space,  the  same  share 

/i<r  ^ 


in  the  smoking  room,  the  same  toilet  accom¬ 
modations  and  the  same  right  to  the  general 
service  of  the  car. 

The  second  argument  could,  at  most,  only 
have  force  on  a  few  lines  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  on  which  the  travel  is  heavy.  To  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  sleeping  car  lines  of 
the  country  it  could  have  no  application.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  the  central  and  western 
and  southwestern  territory,  including  the  lines 
radiating  from  Chicago,  there  appears  to  be 
only  one  instance  where  it  is  ever  the  practice 
of  a  railway  company  to  put  on  extra  cars  to 
furnish  additional  lower  berths  before  the 
uppers  are  all  sold.  This  one  instance  is  in  the 
case  of  two  lines  in  strenuous  competition  for 
the  business  between  two  large  cities.  Other¬ 
wise  the  universal  practice  is  to  fill  the  upper 
berths  if  possible  before  another  car  is  supplied. 
Any  other  practice,  except  under  the  keen 
competitive  conditions  of  the  case  cited,  would 
be  bad  business  principle. 

The  hauling  of  sleeping  cars  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  expensive  business  for  a  railway.  Other 
items  of  cost  aside,  the  mere  handling  of  cars 
weighing  100,000  pounds  apiece  is  a  costly 
thing.  Railway  companies  have  no  desire  to 
pull  more  of  them  than  is  necessary,  and  if  this 
change  would  lessen  the  number  of  them  to  be 
hauled  it  would  be  a  powerful  argument  in  its 
favor.  Not  only,  however,  is  the  practice  of 
hauling  extra  cars  to  furnish  lower  berths  al¬ 
most  unknown  to  the  railways  of  the  country 
at  large,  but  curiously  enough,  not  a  few  of  the 
best  posted  railway  men  believe  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  proposed  change  would  be  precise¬ 
ly  the  opposite  of  what  is  desired,  viz.,  to  in¬ 
crease  instead  of  to  diminish  the  number  of 
cars  to  be  hauled  for  the  same  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  This  is  based  on  two  arguments: 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  railway  company  had 
a  regular  tariff  for  an  upper  berth  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  lower,  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  in  law  be  bound  to  furnish  all  that 
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were  required  of  either.  The  ludicrous  result 
might  follow  of  a  railway  being  compelled  to 
put  on  extra  cars  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
extra  upper  berths  to  parties  who  either  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  the  price  of  vacant 
lowers. 

In  the  second  place,  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  upper  berths  would  unquestionably  increase 
the  number  of  passengers  who  would  take  a 
whole  section  for  their  individual  use.  A  very 
little  spread  of  this  practice  would  necessitate 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  hauled,  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  transporting  the  pas¬ 
sengers  proportionately. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  anything  which  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  passengers  who  wish 
to  ride  in  sleeping  cars  must  necessarily  in  the 
long  run  increase  the  number  of  sleeping  cars 
to  be  hauled.  If  it  was  possible  to  check  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  passengers  at 
the  exact  point  where  they  would  just  fill  the 
berths,  upper  and  lower,  in  the  present  cars, 
the  case  would  be  different.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  change  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  gross  number  of  people  who  would 
travel.  The  most  that  it  could  do  would  be  to 
turn  a  certain  number  from  the  day  cars  into 
the  sleepers,  and  as  soon  as  that  number 
began  to  demand  the  putting  on  of  extra  cars 
to  accommodate  them,  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  roads. 

And  would  it  be  to  the  public  interest  that 
any  large  number  of  people  who  now  travel  in 
the  day  cars  should  be  turned  into  the  sleepers? 

On  general  principles  it  would  appear  that 
anything  which  brings  extra  comfort  or  luxury 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  people 
must  be  to  the  public  good.  But  this  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  case.  While  bringing  the  extra  luxury  and 
comfort  within  the  reach  of  a  new  class,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  luxury  and  comfort 
of  those  who  already  ride  in  the  sleeping  cars? 
One  of  the  attractions  for  which  those  who  now 
ride  in  sleepers  pay,  is  undoubtedly  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  exclusiveness  and  privacy  which  they  get. 
They  do  not  wish  the  cars  to  be  crowded.  The 
great  majority  would  much  rather  pay  the 
present  rates  and  get  the  present  exclusiveness 
than  save  25  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  charge  and 
have  the  cars  crowded  with  people  from  the 
day  coaches. 


The  present  reduction  suggested  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  work  any  great  revolution  in 
the  number  of  people  who  would  travel  in 
sleepers.  One  reduction,  however,  would  lead 
to  others,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  a 
new  and  extra  first  -  class  was  demanded 
for  those  who  were  still  willing  to  pay  for  pri¬ 
vacy  and  exclusiveness;  and  anything  more 
discouraging  to  the  railways  than  such  a  pros¬ 
pect  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

It  is  commonly  complained  by  the  daily  press 
that  the  sleeping  car  companies  have  not  re¬ 
duced  their  rates,  while  railway  charges,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  steadily  going  down.  They 
have  not;  but  they  have  done  what  has  been 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  the  public — they 
have  enormously  improved  their  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Passengers  are  now  carried  in  cars  which  are 
vestibuled,  heated  with  steam,  lighted  with 
Pintsch  gas  or  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water.  The  cars  are 
sumptuously  decorated,  and  weigh  100,000 
pounds,  the  extra  weight  being  caused  by  the 
fact  that  extra  space  and  extra  comfort  are 
given  to  every  passenger.  The  sleeping  car  of 
twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago,  had  few  of  the 
present  conveniences.  The  additional  cost 
earns  no  extra  revenue,  and  it  ought  to  be 
sufficient  that  rates  have  not  been  raised,  with¬ 
out  question  of  their  being  lowered. 

A  circular  issued  by  one  of  the  sleeping  car 
companies  some  months  ago  shows  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  for  the  past  year  were 
about  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  invest¬ 
ed  in  cars,  which  is  not  excessive.  The  sleep¬ 
ing  car  rates  in  this  country  are  rather  less  than 
one-half  of  the  sleeping  car  rates  in  Europe. 
For  every  passenger  who  rides  in  a  sleeping  car 
there  is  hauled  about  3,000  j^ounds  more  of 
weight  than  would  be  hauled  if  he  rode  in  an 
ordinary  day  car.  At  the  low  freight  rate  of 
cent  a  ton  a  mile  this  would  make  a  charge  of 
upward  of  $2  for  the  average  night's  run.  And 
so  long  as  the  sleeping  car  charges,  with  first- 
class  hotel  accommodations  thrown  in,  are  as 
low  as  the  rate  on  low-class  freight,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  maintain  that  they  are  unduly 
high. 

The  idea  of  charging  a  lower  rate  for  the 
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upper  berth  is  not  new.  It  was  tried  some 
years  ago  on  the  Woodruff  cars  running  from 
Chicago  to  Evansville,  when  the  rate  for  lower 
berths  was  $2.00  and  for  upper  gi. 50.  It  was 
bound  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  was  abandoned, 
the  same  rate  being  afterward  charged  for  all 
berths.  The  matter  has  from  time  to  time,  also, 
been  taken  up  by  one  company  and  another — 
as  for  instance  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio — but  on  investigation  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned. 

There  is,  however,  one  company  which  does 
to-day  charge  a  lower  rate  for  an  upper  than 
for  a  lower  berth,  and  that  is  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  from  Boston  to  New 
York.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Haven  road,  in  the  volume  of 
travel  which  it  handles,  are  exceptional  and 
cannot  apply  to  other  lines.  Moreover,  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  company  is 
that  the  lower  rate  does  not  make  an  increased 
demand  for  upper  berths.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  lower  berths  are  still  most  in  demand  and 
are  taken  first.  If  any  lowers  are  left  vacant  it 
is  because  they  have  been  reserved  and  not 


called  for.  Also  we  believe  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  state  that  the  management  of  the 
New  Haven  road  would  not  unwillingly  go  back 
to  the  arrangement  which  is  universal  on  all 
other  roads.  The  change  was  tried  once  and 
the  rates  were  equalized  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Shore  line  ;  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
one  of  the  connecting  lines,  the  movement  was 
abandoned. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  past 
experience  to  commend  the  proposed  change, 
and  there  is  much  that  is  unknown  to  dread. 
If  we  regard  it  simply  as  a  flat  reduction  of 
sleeping  car  charges,  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
it.  The  rates  for  a  section  are  not  too  high 
now.  If  some  road  wished  to  make  the  exper¬ 
iment  of  having  different  rates  for  the  two 
classes  of  berths,  it  might  be  done  by  raising 
the  price  of  the  lower  berth  as  much  as  the 
price  of  the  upper  was  reduced.  This  would 
leave  the  section  rate  the  same  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  the  experiment  could  be  made,  without 
loss  of  revenue,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
convince  the  railway  company  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  change. 


From  the  Omaha  Bee,  December  22,  1895. 


Referring  to  the  article  in  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  of  November  19,  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  of  rates  for  upper  berths  in 
sleeping  cars,  E.  L.  Lomax,  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway, 
was  asked  just  what  the  status  of  the  matter  is, 
and  if  it  were  true  that  the  various  railroads 
were  taking  the  question  up  with  a  view  to  get¬ 
ting  the  sleeping  car  companies  to  reduce  the 
prices  on  the  different  sleeping  car  lines  in  the 
country. 

‘T  have  seen  mention  of  such  a  move  in  some 
of  the  newspapers;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  road  has  asked  other  lines  to  give  their 
views  on  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  care  to  say 
which  that  road  is.” 


“But  have  there  been  any  complaints  from 
the  public?” 

“None  that  I  know  of.” 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  a  reduction?  ” 

“I  am  not  for  it.” 

“For  what  reason?  ” 

“I  think  the  present  rates  are  low  enough  for 
the  accommodations  furnished.” 

“Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sleeping  car  rates  have 
always  been  the  same,  notwithstanding  railroad 
rates  have  been  reduced  from  time  to  time?” 

“There  has  been  no  general  reduction  in 
sleeping  car  rates,  but  I  recall  some  reductions 
which  affected  our  line,  notably  between 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 
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The  present  rate  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  is 
S2.50;  it  was  formerly  S3.00.  From  Omaha  to 
Denver  it  is  now  §3.50,  and  was  formerly  Ss.oo; 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco  now  Si  3.00,  formerly 
S14.00.  These  reductions  were  due  to  a  mate¬ 
rial  quickening  of  the  time  between  those 
points  requiring  a  less  number  of  cars.  As  to 
the  reduction  in  railroad  rates,  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  true  they  have  been  reduced  from  time 
to  time  by  competition  or  otherwise,  until  they 
have  now  reached  a  point  where  they  have 
ceased  to  be  remunerative,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  present  condition  of  most  of  the  roads,  es¬ 
pecially  those  west  of  Chicago.  The  sleeping 
car  companies,  fortunately,  have  not  been 
forced  into  this  condition,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  be.” 

“What  other  reasons  have  you,  from  a  rail¬ 
road  standpoint,  against  a  reduction?  ” 

“In  the  first  place,  a  railroad  cannot  afford 
to  haul  more  first-class  sleeping  cars  than  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  first-class  pas¬ 
sengers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  the 
present  rates. 

“There  are  second-class,  or  tourist  sleeping 
cars,  on  the  lines  west  of  Chicago,  and  on  some 
of  the  eastern  roads.  The  second-class  ratse 
are  about  two-fifths  of  the  first-class.  The 
first-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  is  §2. 50 
for  a  double  berth,  which  can  be  occupied  by 
two  persons,  making  the  rate  per  person  Si. 25. 
The  second-class  rate  between  the  same  points 
for  a  double  berth  is  Si. 00,  or  50  cents  for 
each  person.  The  second-class  rate  for  a 
double  berth  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 
or  Los  Angeles,  is  S6.00— certainly  cheap 
enough — and  these  cars  have  comfortable  beds 
with  clean  linen  each  night,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  conveniences;  they  also  have  a  porter,  and 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  conductor  of 
the  first-class  sleeper.” 

“Can  a  first-class  passenger  occupy  the 
second-class  sleeping  car  if  he  chooses?” 

“The  passenger  can  have  his  choice  of  a  first 
or  second-class  sleeping  car,  as  he  does  between 
a  first  and  second-class  hotel. 

“There  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
made  in  sleeping  cars  over  those  of  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  which  were  quite  plain, 
and  had  no  drawing  rooms  or  smoking  rooms, 
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and  weighed  only  from  60,000  to  70,000  pounds. 
The  present  car  of  the  same  capacity  weighs 
100,000  pounds,  the  additional  weight  being 
necessitated  by  improved  accommodations,  in¬ 
creased  toilet  rooms,  which  are  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water;  the  fittings  and  furnishings 
are  of  a  much  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
character,  and  the  application  of  vestibules 
adds  to  the  weight  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  car.  Electric  light,  the  Pintsch  system 
of  gas  lighting,  and  many  other  things,  add 
largely  to  the  cost  of  the  car,  and  are,  of 
course,  more  expensive  for  both  the  railroad 
and  the  sleeping  car  company  to  maintain. 

“A  reduction  in  the  present  upper  berth  rate 
would  cause  many  passengers  who  now  ride  in 
the  ordinary  passenger  coaches  to  take  the 
sleeper,  and  would  force  us  to  put  on  additional 
sleeping  cars,  which  we  could  not  afford  to  do 
without  increasing  the  price  of  the  railroad 
ticket,  as  we  haul  four  times  the  amount  of 
dead  weight  per  passenger  in  the  sleeping  cars 
as  compared  with  the  passenger  coaches.  You 
see  the  ordinary  coach  weighs  about  50,000 
pounds  and  will  carry  fifty  or  more  passengers, 
while  the  sleeper,  as  I  said  before,  weighs 
100,000  pounds,  and  carries  an  average  of 
twenty-four  passengers  when  filled,  or  4,000 
pounds  to  each  passenger,  as  against  1,000 
pounds  per  coach  passenger.  Furthermore,  if 
the  upper  berth  rate  were  reduced  it  would  cause 
many  passengers,  especially  women,  to  take  a 
section,  for  which  we  should  only  receive  one 
railroad  fare,  although  we  would  carry  double 
the  amount  of  dead  weight  in  such  cases.  The 
remuneration  to  the  railroad  company  at  the 
present  rates  is  too  small  for  the  service  per¬ 
formed.  Take  the  sleeping  car  fare  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  example,  where  the 
accommodations  are  vastly  inferior;  the  rates 
are  double  those  charged  here,  and  one-half  is 
paid  to  the  railroad  company  as  compensation 
for  hauling  the  extra  weight  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  sleeping  car  passenger.” 

“Then  the  sleeping  car  companies  in  Europe 
receive  approximately  the  same  as  the  sleep¬ 
ing  car  companies  do  here?” 

“Yes,  and  of  course  their  expenses  of  opera¬ 
tion  are  necessarily  cheaper,  by  reason  of 
cheaper  materials  and  labor.  First-class  pas- 


sengers  take  the  sleeper  because  they  desire 
the  comforts  and  accommodations  it  affords 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them— the  reason 
they  select  a  first-class  hotel;  other  passen¬ 
gers  take  the  coaches  or  the  second-class 
sleepers,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  would  patronize  cheaper  hotels.  ” 

“It  would  seem,  so  far  as  your  road  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  passenger  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  according  to  his  purse?” 

“Yes,  and  this  applies  to  the  majority  of  the 
western  lines.  A  reduction  in  the  rate  would 
require  us  to  haul  more  sleepers — which  would 
be  impossible  on  our  fast  trains — and  we  could 
not  afford  to  increase  this  class  of  our  train 
service.  However,  I  think  a  differential  rate 
would  introduce  two  classes  of  passenger  into 
the  sleeper,  which  would  cause  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  and  result  in  the  loss  of  some  of 
our  first-class  patronage,  or  a  demand  would  be 
created  for  more  compartment  cars,  which 
would  largely  increase  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion." 

“Do  you  think  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
sleepers  would  favor  a  differential  rate?” 


“No,  I  do  not  think  that  any  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  first  and  second-class  rates  in  the  same 
sleeping  car  would  be  successful  or  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  traveling  public.  While  the 
average  traveling  man  is  keen  to  secure  a  re¬ 
duction  in  railroad  rates  that  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  making  a  second-class  passenger  of  him, 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  regard  favorably  a 
proposition  that  would  certainly  have  that 
effect.  This  whole  question  is  first  come,  first 
served,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
reason  for  making  a  difference  in  the  rate  for 
upper  berths  in  a  sleeping  car  than  there  is 
on  a  steamship,  as  the  occupants  of  the  upper 
berths  have  the  same  provisions  made  for  their 
accommodation  and  comfort  as  the  occupant 
of  the  lower  berths,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  pay 
the  same  price.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  when  the  railroads  have  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  this  subject  they  will  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  reduction  in  the  upper  berth  rate 
would  seriously  affect  the  earnings  of  both  the 
railroad  and  sleeping  car  companies,  while  all 
classes  of  the  traveling  public  would  not  be  as 
well  served  as  they  are  now.” 


From  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  January  i8,  1896. 


That  there  is  no  pressing  popular  demand  for 
the  reduction  of  rates  for  sleeping  car  accom¬ 
modations,  or  for  a  discrimination  in  price  be¬ 
tween  lower  and  upper  berths,  is  apparent  from 
the  opinions  of  railway  men  and  others,  re¬ 
produced  in  another  column.  The  gist  of  the 
expressions  is  that  the  present  rates  are  none 
too  high  for  the  more  and  more  luxurious  ac¬ 
commodations  demanded  by  the  public.  To 
make  a  difference  between  the  lower  and  upper 
berths  would  be  to  establish  a  first  and  a  second 
class  rate,  thus  creating  an  invidious  dis¬ 
crimination  among  the  passengers,  repugnant 
to  our  democratic  institutions.  Except  during 
the  time  the  dollar-and-a-half  man  is  snoring 
in  his  upper  berth,  he  has  exactly  the  same 
privileges,  as  to  one-half  the  section,  to  the 


smoking  room  and  all  the  other  facilities  of 
the  car  as  the  two-dollar  man  who  slept  below 
him.  One  of  the  first  results  of  a  reduction  in 
prices  would  be  that  more  heavy  coaches  would 
be  required  to  carry  the  patrons  of  sleeping 
cars,  and  this  would  tend  to  decrease  the  speed 
in  proportion  as  the  weight  of  the  train  in¬ 
creased.  We  know  of  no  sleeping  car  company 
which  is  earning  over  an  8  per  cent.,  more 
frequently  a  6  per  cent,  dividend,  and  it  would 
be  almost  inevitable  that  a  forced  decrease  in 
rates  would  be  followed  by  a  marked  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  accommodations. 


During  the  past  six  months  the  question  of 
reducing  the  prices  of  upper  berths  in  sleeping 


cars  has  been  discussed  by  railway  officials  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  while  the 
public  has,  to  some  extent,  shared  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  same,  the  result  of  the  agitation 
has  elicited  the  opinions  and  views  of  prominent 
officials  both  in  the  traffic  and  operating 
departments.  The  claim  advanced  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  reduction  has  been  that  there  is 
a  public  clamor  for  this  alleged  measure  of  re¬ 
lief,  and  it  has  been  even  intimated  that  the 
support  and  influence  of  one  of  the  leading 
corporations  in  the  country  would  be  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  results.  On 
the  part  of  many  prominent  officials  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  seriously  doubt  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  so-called  public  clamor,  and  aside 
from  the  general  declarations  of  the  public 
desire  for  cheaper  rates,  the  absence  of  proof 
has  been  somewhat  conspicuous.  Just  how  far 
the  public  would  be  benefited,  and  what  con¬ 
stituted  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  reduction, 
have  been  largely  embodied  in  general  state¬ 
ments.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
public  would  patronize  the  sleepers  more  than 
in  the  past,  and  a  further  consideration  was 
that  the  earnings  of  the  sleeping  car  companies 
would  be  increased  about  twenty  per  cent.  So 
far  as  the  sleeping  car  companies  were  con¬ 
cerned,  on  the  other  hand,  little  or  no  part  has 
been  taken  in  the  agitation,  aside  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  denial  of  the  officers  of  the  public  demand 
for  the  measure,  simply  because  they  were  said 
to  be  willing  to  let  the  proposition  die  a  natural 
death.  That  the  proposed  reduction  is  not 
warranted  by  existing  conditions  is  generally 
claimed  by  the  sleeping  car  companies,  and 
their  claim  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  leading 
railway  officials. 

"  Is  there  a  public  demand  for  cheaper  upper 
berth  rates,  and  is  a  reduction  of  the  present 
plan  advisable?  ” 

This  question  was  addressed  to  a  number  of 
officials  by  a  Mail  and  Express  reporter,  and 
they  promptly  denied  the  existence  of  the  so- 
called  public  clamor,  at  the  same  time  setting 
forth  their  reasons. 

“All  this  agitation  about  reducing  sleeping 
car  rates,”  said  a  prominent  trunk  line  official, 
“  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  does  het 
public  want  the  price  of  upper  berths  reduced? 


Personally,  I  don’t  believe  it  does.  I  have 
found  no  evidence  of  such  a  sentiment,  and  I 
further  believe  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
of  reductions  when  the  public  clamor  comes. 
As  yet,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  Have  you?  So 
far  as  I  can  observe,  the  traveling  public  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  present  prices  of  sleep¬ 
ing  car  berths,  in  view  of  the  accommodations 
and  conveniences  they  receive,  and  the  notion 
of  some  of  the  officials,  that  with  a  reduced 
price  for  upper  berths  the  companies  will  have 
few  day  coaches  to  haul,  is  the  source  and  mov¬ 
ing  cause  of  the  limited  agitation  that  we  hear 
about.  It  is  a  fallacy,  pure  and  simple,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  the  movement  can  grow  to  any 
respectable  size. 

“  Up  to  the  present  time  this  clamor  has  been 
held  in  reserve  by  interested  railway  officials 
for  future  service,  and  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  keeping  up  the  present  standard  of  rates  in 
these  palaces  on  wheels  have  been  advanced 
by  leading  officials  in  the  country,  and  are  in¬ 
controvertible.  A  reduction,  I  am  certain,  is 
not  feasible  for  one  reason  alone,  and  that  is, 
that  it  will  have  the  tendency  to  deteriorate  the 
present  high  state  of  perfection  reached  by 
the  sleeping  car  companies.  Advocates  in  favor 
of  the  measure  claim  that  cheaper  rates  will 
increase  the  travel  in  these  cars,  that  it  will 
require  less  haul  of  cars,  and  that  the  sleeping 
car  companies  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
reason  of  increased  earnings.  As  against  these 
arguments,  the  sleeping  car  companies  can 
show  that  instead  of  a  net  increase  in  earnings 
there  would  be  a  consequent  decrease  of  about 
20  per  cent.,  while  no  practical  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  the  companies  operating 
the  cars.  As  for  the  gain  to  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  same  that  I  can 
see.” 

"  The  upper  berth,”  said  another  well-known 
general  manager,  “  is  a  popular  prejudice,  and 
I  doubt  whether  railway  officials  will  ever  be 
able  to  change  public  sentiment  on  that  score. 

“  I  have  looked  into  this  matter  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  where 
the  feasibility  of  a  reduction  comes  in.  Sup¬ 
pose  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  upper 
berths  on  the  Burlington,  for  instance.  The 
result  would  be  that  it  would  become  a  differen- 
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tial  line.  Then  suppose  the  reduction  would 
become  general,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  would  find  itself  no  better  off  than  its 
competitors.  If  you  reduce  the  price  of  upper 
berths  you  certainly  cannot  expect  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  the  occupant  in  the  matter  of  the 
conveniences  of  the  car;  its  smoking  room,  for 
instance,  and  other  accommodations.  Still  the 
man  occupying  the  lower  berth  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  more  privileges,  because  he  paid  more 
for  his  berth.  The  present  arrangement  of  di¬ 
viding  the  seat  would  have  to  prevail,  and  the 
result  would  be  unpleasant  relationship.  The 
claim  that  railroad  companies  are  frequently 
obliged  to  haul  extra  sleeping  cars  in  order  to 
enable  travelers  to  occupy  lower  berths  is  un- 
supportable.  I  believe  that  this  condition 
exists  only  very  seldom  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  railroad  companies,  by  filling  up 
sleepers  under  such  a  reduction,  would  add  so 
much  more  dead  weight  to  the  train.  The 
companies  are  obliged  to  haul  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  day  coaches  to  through  trains,  and  with 
the  heavy  sleeping  cars  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  making  schedule  time  must  be  present.  The 
tendency  nowadays  is  to  make  fast  time.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  on  certain  lines  to  make 
speed  records  with  heavy  sleeping  cars  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  assuming  that  you  fill  up  the 
sleepers,  you  must  add  more  we'ght  to  the 
train,  which  is  so  much  more  weight.  Sleeping 
cars  are  the  heaviest  built  of  any  railway  con¬ 
veyances,  because  of  the  heavy  timber  employed 
in  their  construction.  Then,  again,  with  a  cheap 
upper  berth  rate  you  open  a  way  for  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  entire  section  by  one  individ¬ 
ual,  and  this,  too,  has  its  manifold  disadvantages. 
The  ordinary  traveler  who  patronizes  the 
sleeper  does  so  for  comfort  sake.  He  also 
wants  certain  exclusiveness  and  privacy,  and 
the  question  of  a  few  cents  cheaper  rate  really 
does  not  enter  into  his  calculations. 

“This  agitation,  by  the  way,  is  not  new.  The 
experiment,  I  remember,  was  tried  some  years 
ago  during  the  old  Woodruff  days,  between 
Chicago  and  Evansv'ille.  The  price  of  the 
upper  berth  on  these  cars  was  cheaper  than  the 
lower,  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  abandoned. 
The  Southern  Pacific  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
tried  the  same  experiment,  but  soon  gave  it  up.” 


“Does  not  one  of  the  leading  roads  operate 
its  sleeping  car  service  on  a  differential  basis?” 

"Yes.  The  New  Haven  does,  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  peculiar  on  that  system.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  the  usual  demand  for  lower  berths, 
and,  like  every  other  instance,  the  upper  berths 
are  the  last  to  be  taken.  Such  a  condition  is 
bound  to  exist  with  a  general  reduction.  The 
ordinary  traveling  man  is  keen  to  secure  reduc¬ 
tions  in  railroad  tickets  that  do  not  make  a 
second  class  passenger  out  of  him;  but  you 
would  find  a  distinction  under  a  condition  with 
first  and  second  class  rates  for  berths.  My 
oflficial  information  is  that  99  out  of  every  loo 
passengers  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  upper  berth  is  cheaper.  Travelers  re¬ 
gard  it  as  bad  enough  to  occupy  an  upper  berth, 
and  you  would  find  the  objection  more  pro¬ 
nounced  with  cheaper  rates.” 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  reduction,  another 
prominent  vice-president  said: 

“There  is  much  said  on  the  one  side  as  to  the 
extortionate  rates  charged  by  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies,  and  little  said  on  the  other  side  as  to 
the  reasons  that  make  the  present  charges 
necessary.  The  most  frequent  statement  made 
by  people  who  advocate  a  reduction  in  sleeping 
car  rates  is  the  one  that  sleeping  car  fares  are 
about  the  only  rates  in  the  country  that  have 
not  been  reduced  in  the  last  twenty  years,  etc. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  such  statements  are  not 
true.  Sleeping  car  rates  between  intermediate 
and  through  points  are  constantly  being  re¬ 
duced,  owing  to  shortening  up  of  time,  compe¬ 
tition  via  shorter  lines,  etc.  The  public,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  know  much  about  these  things,  and 
base  their  ideas  of  sleeping  car  rates  solely 
upon  the  charge  that  is  usually  made  for  a  one 
night  ride,  i.  e.,  $2.  The  principal  points  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  reductions  are  between  intermediate 
stations  and  common  through  points.  For 
instance,  recently  the  rate  on  the  Wagner  line 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Cincinnati  was  re¬ 
duced  50  cents,  and  from  the  same  point  to 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  a  like  amount.  Reduc¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  constantly  taking  place, 
so  that  the  general  reductions  in  sleeping  car 
rates  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  ten  years 
are  very  considerable.  But  assuming  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  there  have  been  no  reduc- 
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tions,  the  conditions  warrant  the  present  rates. 
In  1894  the  Pullman  company  earned  in  their 
sleeping  car  business  alone  only  a  trifle  over  6 
per  cent.,  and  the  Wagner  company  barely 
earned  dividends  of  8  per  cent.  In  twenty 
years  the  cost  of  sleeping  cars  has  doubled, 
and  the  best  cars  in  service  twenty  years  ago 
were  not  as  good  as  the  tourist  cars  of  to-day. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  sleep¬ 
ers  is,  of  course,  proportionately  great,  and  this 
applies  also  to  the  general  running  repairs  and 
cleaning.  For  instance,  in  ten  years  the  cost  of 
cleaning  cars  alone  has  about  doubled,  while 
the  cost  of  operating  expenses  has  very  much 
more  than  doubled.  The  public  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  constantly  demanding  more  luxurious 
sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars,  increased  and 
better  attendance  and  service,  and,  as  a  rule,  I 
do  not  believe  the  public  complain  of  the  rates 
charged,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  what 
they  get.  To  reduce  sleeping  car  rates  for 
either  lower  or  upper  berths  simply  means,  in 
my  mind,  that  the  quality  of  sleeping  cars  and 
service  must  depreciate.  Nobody  objects  to 
the  rates  charged  in  the  best  hotels  in  the 
country,  and  such  rates  are  probably  higher 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  hotel  ser¬ 
vice  has  not  improved  certainly  any  more  than 
sleeping  cars. 

“  Then,  again,  the  Wagner  company  operated 
the  sleeping  cars  on  the  Shore  Line  between 
New  York  and  Boston  for  a  great  many  years, 
in  fact,  up  to  about  two  years  ago.  The  rates 
between  these  points  were  Si. 50  for  lower 
berths  and  Si.oo  for  upper  berths.  These 
rates  were  made  originally  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  Boston  & 
Albany  roads,  who  operated  their  own  cars 
between  same  points,  on  account  of  the  sharp 
competition  via  the  Sound  steamers.  As  the 
question  of  reducing  the  price  of  upper  berths 
was  raised  from  time  to  time  during  that  period. 


a  close  watch  was  kept  of  the  results  attending 
the  reduced  price  for  uppers  in  the  Shore  Line 
cars,  and  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  alter  the 
general  conditions  at  all.  The  lower  berths 
were  invariably  sold  before  the  uppers,  and  so 
far  as  could  be  observed  the  price  of  an  upper 
berth  at  Si.oo — a  much  lower  price  than  has 
ever  been  considered  for  a  one-night  ride  else¬ 
where — did  not  induce  the  sale  of  upper  berths 
while  there  were  lowers  vacant,  and  this  in  a 
community  noted  for  frugality. 

“  Now,  both  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  com¬ 
panies  have  found  it  necessary,  I  understand, 
to  add  largely  to  their  equipment  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  large  numbers  of  sleeping  cars  required  for 
conventions,  meetings  of  associations,  etc.,  that 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  year.  No  use  is  had  for 
this  equipment  at  any  other  time,  and  as  you 
know  there  are  between  150  and  200  cars  of  all 
classes  that  are  not  in  service  an  average  of 
three  months  in  a  year.  These  conditions  did 
not  exist  twenty  years  ago,  or  even  ten  years 
ago,  but  they  enter  largely  into  the  cost  of 
operating  expenses,  and  are  never  even  consid¬ 
ered  by  sleeping  car  rate  agitators. 

“As  bearing  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  the 
rates  at  present  charged  by  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies  bring  excessive  profits,  may  be  taken 
the  experience  of  roads  operating  their  own 
cars.  For  instance,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  company,  I  am  informed,  operat¬ 
ing  about  forty-five  sleeping  cars,  earned,  net, 
in  1894,  as  per  the  report  of  the  president  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Miller,  a  little  less  than  6  per 
cent.  Mr.  Hill,  the  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  recently  stated  that  if  sleep¬ 
ing  car  rates  were  reduced,  it  would  practically 
mean  on  his  road  discontinuing  sleeping  car 
service.” 


WGHTS  OF  PITLI,MA1I  FASSEHGERs! 

The  rights  of  passengers  on  Pullman 
cars  is  a  matter  which  interests  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  pul>lic.  These  rights 
have  never  been  exhaustively  defined 
and  the  “American  Law  Register  and 
Review”  for  November  does  a  public 
service  by  giving  in  its  “Progress  of  the 
Law”  the  full  text  of  Judge  Ritchie’s 
r^ent  sleeping  car  decision.  The  de¬ 
cision  is  rendered  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Baltimore,  and  it  is 
to  toe  effect  that  the  purchaser  of  a 
SMtioii  in  a  Pullman  sleeping  car  for  a 
given  trip  has  the  right  on  leaving  toe 
train  before  he  reaches  his  destination 
to  transfer  the  use  of  his  section  to 
another  first-class  passenger  for  the  rest 
of  toe  trip  for  which  it  was  sold.  ! 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  right, 
at  least  one  founded  in  common  sense, 
and  in  other  affairs  of  life  involving 
toe  possession  of  the  temporary  title 
and  use  of  property  commonly  ac¬ 
quiesced  in.  But  railroad  and  sleeping 
car  companies  are  not  governed  by 
analogies.  If  a  man  cannot  use  in  its 
entirety  a  right  which  he  has  purchased 
they  prefer  that  this  inability  shall 
work  a  forfeiture  and  not  give  a  right 
of  transfer.  The.  law  upholds  railroad 
companies  to  some  extent  in  this  claim  I 
by  construing  the  railroad  company's 
contract  of  carriage  to  mean  a  coiyin- 
uous  trip  by  the  same  person  and  on 
the  same  train.  Judge  Ritchie  main¬ 
tains,  however,  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  railroad  company  contract 
to  carry  and  toe  Pullman  Company’s 
contract  of  sale  of  a  given  space  in  a 
designated  car.  When  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  has  provided  accommodations  for 
a  passenger  and  has  partly  performed 
its  duty  and  stands  ready  to  perform 
the  rest  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
require  it  to  stand  ready  again  and 
again  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  according  as  he  may  please  to 
break  his  journey.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pullniaii  Company,  however,  no  addi¬ 
tional  duties  are  imposed  on  it  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  transfer  of  his  section  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip  by  a  passenger  who  j 
leaves  the  train;  it  is  not  subjected  i 
thereby  to  any  additional  risks  nor  to ! 
any  hindrance  or  delay;  it  handles  no ! 

'  baggage;  no  additional  attentions  are 
required,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  porter  makes  up  the  berth 
and  dusts  off  toe  seat  for  one  passenger 
or  another. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  purchased  the  use  of 
a  Pullman  section  from  Baltimore  to 
Chicago  was  moved  by  toe  sufferings 
of  a  lady  who  was  compelled  to  ride 
backward  by  the  fact  that  she  and  her 
husband  held  a  ticket  for  the  upper  berth 
inly.  The  soedion  holder  surrendered 
lis  section  to  the  unpleasantly  placed 
rouple,  gave  them  the  check  he  held 
fir  it  and  subsequently  left  the  train 
It  a  point  several  hours’  ride  this  side 
)f  Chicago.  The  Pullman  conductor  saw 
him  leafe  the  train  and  resold  his  section 
and  forcibly  ousted  the  gentleman  and 
his  indisposed  wife  from  the  section 
which  they  held  by  transferrence  from 
the  purchaser.  For  this  act  of  its  agent 
the  Pullman  Company  will  have  to  pay 
substantial  damages,  unless  Judge 
Ritchie’s  view  of  the  law  is  overruled. 

His  decision  appears  to  he  both  sound 
and  just  It  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
principle  already  settled  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  section  on  a  Pullman  sleeiier 
may  share  Vi  use  with  any  proper  per¬ 
son  whom  he  invites  into  it.  If  he  can 
bestow  a  part— transfer  half  his  rights— 
whv  may  he  not  transfer  the  whole? 
Most  men  would  naturally  suppose  they 
had  the  right,  and  Judge  Ritchie  justi¬ 
fies  them  In  the  assumption.  A  Pullman 
agent  who  sells  a  section  or  berth  or 
seat  that  has  been  already  sold  and 
Daid  for  runs  the  risk  of  trespassing 
I  rm  the  rights  of  others  and  involving 
iSL  wmpW  In  Itabllitr  fcr  dmaages. 


WORKED  THE  LIMITED. 


■  warned  to  speak  to  him.  While  the  con¬ 
ductor  was  hunting  the  Imaginary  woman, 
with  an  Imaginary  topic  of  conversation, 
Brooks  snatched  the  pockelbook  and 
Jumped  from  the  train  while  It  was  In  mo¬ 
tion.  This  was  In  broad  daylight,  and 
while  the  train  was  traveling  from  Alle¬ 
gheny  to  Pltt.sburg.  The  detectives  tight- 


out  a  book  and  commenced  to  take  note.s,  I 
.saying  he  was  a  Pullman  car  Inspector. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  the 
porter  gave  the  alarm,  and  Special  Officer  | 
Grady  nabbed  his  man.  A  superficial  ex-  i 
I  amlnatlon  convinced  the  officer  that  he 
had  caught  the  right  man.  and  th.it  he 


Special  Officer  James  Grady,  of  the  do 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  last  midnight  put  he 
a  finale  to  the  operations  Of  a  slick  scoiin-  ^ 
drel  by  arresting  at  the  Union  station 
George  R.  Brooks,  who  Is  wanted  for  on 
several  robberies  committed  on  Pullman  wi 
sleeping  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania’s  fa.st  P° 
trains.  That  the  robber  Is  the  son  of  a 
respected  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  faith,  ,ni 
at  present  engaged  In  preaching  the  gospel  mi 
In  Virginia,  only  adds  Interest  to  the  story  Qu 
of  his  thefta  The  further  fact  that  he  i  J 
has  but  recently  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  the  penitentiary,  after  serving  a  year’s  w 


confirmed  villains,  the  result  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sin  Implanted  in  man  by  the  outing  of 
an  Innocent-looking  apple  In  the  vale  of 


addlllonal  fare  ti 
la  supposed  to 
throng  and  Insure 


plaint  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  i 
the  limited  at  the  Union  station.  Peni 
sylvanla  Railroad  Detective  Thomas  , 
Hart,  James  L.  McCain  and  Special  Off 
cer  James  McCready  were  detailed  I 
work  on  the  case.  The  sleuths  did  n( 
have  long  to  wait  for  another  manifestr 
tion  of  the  presence  and  operations  of  th 
slick  one.  On  October  29  a  fine  overcon 
was  stolen  from  train  No.  6.  on  the  Par 
handle,  which  Is  the  connection  of  th 


the  arrival  of  train  No.  6  on  October  28. 
A  hasty  reference  to  the  calendar  of  the 
Allegheny  county  criminal  courts  showed 
that  Brooks  had  been  sentenced  to  one- 
year  In  the  penitentiary  In  the  June  term 
of  court,  1894,  for  the  larceny  of  a  hand- 
satchel  on  train  No.  1.  which  reaches  the 
depot  from  New  York  at  lliM  P.  and 
at  that  time  loft  for  St.  Doul#proraptly  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight.  At  the  time  that 
Brooks  was  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
taking  the  hand-satchel  he  was  actpiUted 


released  from  the  r 
■  7  la.st,  and  the  del 
e  had  had  plenty  of 


reaches  the  depot  at  1:40  In  the  afternoon 
way  In  which  the  robbery  was  com-  , 
J|Rl*ed^provea  that  the  robber  knew  hi*, 
was  a  respectably-dressed  young  j 


Brooks.  It  has  developed  since  his 
ture,  has  been  noticed  on  the  platfor 
several  sleeping  cars,  and  Invariably  | 
out  that  notebook  and  announced  th 


ere  Mr.  Harry  Robison,  as-  ' 
3t  superintendent  of  the  Pull- 
ly,  was  at  that  special  mo- 
ally,  the  porter's  doubts  were 


'  ^  if1> 

ITHE  RAILWAY  WORLD 


Belief  That  Sleeping-Car  Fares 
Will  Soon  Be  Lowered. 


PENNSYLVANIA  IN  EARNEST 


Wagner  Company  Said  to  Be 
Considering  a  Reduction. 

Bridging  Santa  Fe  Tracks— Erie  Im¬ 
provements — To  Void  Consol¬ 
idations — Notes. 

The  agitation  that  has  been  stirred  up  by 
The  Inter  Ocean  regarding  lower  fares  for^ 
upper  berths  in  sleeping  cars  promises  to  havlfl 
a  good  effect. 

The  Pennsylvania  company  Is  earnest  la 
its  desire  to  have  the  upper-berth  rates  re¬ 
duced,  and  with  few  exceptions  officials  of 
the  big  Chicago  roads  have  signified  their  - 
willingness  to  join  in  the  Pennsylvania’s 
move.  The  arguments  advanced  agalust  any 
reduction  In  the  price  of  upper  berths  are  of 
a  strained  and  light-weight  nature.  By  some 
it  Is  said  that  the  proposed  reduqtton  would 
have  the  effect  of  filling  the  upper  berths  tyj 
the  exclusion  of  the  lower;  that  persons  who* 
now  take  single  berths  would  take  sections, 
and  that  secoud-clas»,  or  undesirable  people, 
would  monopolize  the  sleepers.  There  is  Ittd 
tie  ground  tor  this  opposition.  There  wouir 
not  be  sufficient  reduction  to  induce  people 
to  take  uppers  in  preference  to  lowers,  as  tiM 
latter  will  always  be  the  choice  of  travelef“ 
no  matter  what  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
price,  but  when  the  lowers  were  all  taken 
travelers  would  not  object  so  much  as  they 
do  now  to  occupying  an  upper,  it  there  wiw 
a  difference  in  price.  As  tor  peopIe<  buylntr 
a  section  Instead  of  one  berth,  this  Is  a 
fine-haired  conclusion  of  an  unlikely  poSBt^ 
blllty.  Under  the  proposed  reduction  prob¬ 
ably  2  per  cent  of  the  traveling  public  who 
now  take  a  single  berth  would  take  a  sec¬ 
tion.  Thera  would  not  be  sufficient  differeuco 
In  the  price.  A  section  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  now  costs  $10.  Under  the  reduction  it 
would  cost  $8.75.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  a  25  per  cent  reduction  would  not  be 
great  enough  to  Induce  the  undesirable  eld 
ment  of  the  traveling  public  to  patronl;^ 
sleeiiing  cars.  It  might,  how.ever,  be  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  first-class  travelers  who  are  now  com-l 
pelle  l.  tor  financial  reasons,  to  sit  up  all  nlgM 
In  hard,  straight-backed  seats.  Many  suclr 
might  be  able  to  pay  $1.50  for  an  upper  berth 
when  they  would  not  feel  like  paying  $2  for 
a  single  night's  lodging  on  w  heels.  ^ 

The  Pennsylvania  company  uses  more  Pii!I«; 
man  sleepers  than  any  other  railroad  In  th# 
United  States,  and  it  Is  evident  that  its  offi¬ 
cials  do  not  fear  any  bad  consequences  from'B 
reduction  In  upper-berth  rates.  * 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  there  i# 
more  behind  the  Pennsylvania's  action  than 
appears  on  the  surface  It  will  be  remeo^ 

'  bered  that  a  tew  months  ago  the  Pennsyliii 
'  vanla  lines  succeeded  iu  having  the  PuIImalU 
company  turn  all  Its  dining-car  service  over 
to  the  Pennsylvania  company,  and  an  Im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  this  move  concerning 
lower  rates  for  berths  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  more  important,  and  In  the  end 
will  result  In  the  Pennsylvania  operating  It# 
own  lines  of  sleeping  cars.  _ 

The  Pennsylvania  will  undoubtedly  Ml 
hausc  every  means  to  have  Mr.  Pullman  re¬ 
duce  the  upper-berth  rates,  but  should  W 
ultimately  refuse  to  do  so  U  Is  not  a  flight  OT 
the  Imagination  to  believe  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  buy  outright  all  the  Pullman 
sleepers  now  operated  on  Us  various  lines. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Wagner  company 
it  now  seriously  considering  the  advisability 
of  reducing  the  price  of  upper  berths  litiH 
sleepers  before  such  action  Is  taken  by  th# 
Pullman  company.  Should  this  be  don#  the 
Wagner  company  would  at  once  Jump'toto 
nppular  favor. 


The  rishta  of  [maaengerB  on  Pullman 
cars  IS  a  mutter  which  interests  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  pubiic.  These  rights 
a®^er  been  exhaustively  deflued 
and  the  “American  Law  Register  and 
Review”  for  November  does  a  public 
service  by  giving  in  its  “Progress  of  the 
Law '  the  full  text  of  Judge  Ritchie’s 
rMont  sleeping  car  decision.  The  de¬ 
cision  is  rendered  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Baltimoi-e,  and  it  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  purchaser  of  a 
action  in  a  Pullman  sleeping  car  for  a 
Siven  trip  has  the  right  on  leaving  the 
train  before  he  reaches  bis  destination  j 
to  transfer  the  use  of  his  section  to 
another  first-class  passenger  for  the  rest 
of  the  trip  for  which  it  was  sold.  I 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  right, 
at  least  one  founded  in  common  sense, 
and  in  other  affairs  of  life  involving 
the  possession  of  tho  temporary  title 
and  use  of  property  commonly  ac¬ 
quiesced  in.  But  railroad  and  sleeping 
ear  companies  are  not  governed  by 
analogies.  If  a  man  cannot  use  in  its 
entirety  a  right  which  he  has  purchased 
they  prefer  that  this  inability  shall 
work  a  forfeiture  and  not  give  a  right 
of  transfer.  The.  law  upholds  railroad 
companies  to  some  extent  in  this  claim  I 
by  construing  the  railroad  company’s 
contract  of  carriage  to  mean  a  coq^n- 
uous  trip  by  the  same  person  and  on 
the  same  train.  Judge  Ritchie  main¬ 
tains,  however,  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  railroad  company  contract 
to  carry  and  the  Pullman  Company’s 
contract  of  sale  of  a  given  space  in  a 
designated  car.  When  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  has  provided  accommodations  for 
a  passenger  and  has  partly  performed 
its  duty  and  stands  ready  to  perform 
the  rest  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
require  it  to  stand  ready  again  and 
again  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  according  as  he  may  please  to 
break  his  journey.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  however,  no  addi¬ 
tional  duties  are  imposed  on  it  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  transfer  of  bis  section  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip  by  a  passenger  who  j 
leaves  the  train;  it  is  not  subjected  | 
thereby  to  any  additional  risks  nor  to  I 
any  hindrance  or  delay;  it  bandies  no  I 
baggage;  no  additional  attentions  are 
required,  and  it  makes  no  difference ' 
whether  the  porter  makes  up  the  berth 
and  dusts  off  the  seat  for  one  passenger 
or  another. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  purchased  the  use  of 
a  Pullman  section  from  Baltimore  to 
Chicago  was  moved  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  lady  who  was  compelled  to  ride 
backward  by  the  fact  that  she  and  her 
husband  held  a  ticket  for  the  upper  berth 
mly.  The  section  holder  surrendered 
fis  section  to  the  unpleasantly  placed 
•ouple,  gave  them  the  check  he  held 
fir  it  and  subsequently  left  the  train 
rt  a  point  several  hours’  ride  this  side 
If  Chicago.  The  Pullman  conductor  saw 
him  leave  the  train  and  resold  his  section 
and  forcibly  ousted  the  gentleman  and 
bis  indisposed  wife  from  the  section 
which  they  held  by  transferrence  from 
the  purchaser.  For  this  act  of  its  agent 
the  Pullman  Company  will  have  to  pay 
substantial  damages,  unless  .Tudge 
Ritchie’s  view  of  the  law  is  overruled. 

His  decision  aiipears  to  be  both  sound 
and  just  It  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
principle  already  settled  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  section  on  a  Pullman  sleeiier 
may  share  Vi  use  with  any  proper  per¬ 
son  whom  he  invites  into  it.  If  he  can 
bestow  a  part— transfer  half  his  rights— 
why  may  he  not  transfer  the  whole? 
Most  men  would  naturally  suppose  they 
had  the  right,  and  Judge  Ritchie  justi¬ 
fies  them  in  the  assumption.  A  Pullman 
'  agent  who  sells  a  section  or  berth  or 
‘seat  that  has  been  already  sold  and 
paid  for  runs  the  risk  of  trespassing 
i  on  the  rights  of  others  and  involving 
-  f  coropMty  In  liability  ftnr  djanages. 


WORKED  THE  LIMITED. 


GeorKe  Brooks,  Who  Is  Aocnsoil  of 
Roliblng;  Piiasi-nwers  on  Pall 
Slceptnir  Curs,  CanKht  nt  the  Union 
Depot  hy  Special  Officer  Jn 
Grndy  hast  Mldnlitht— Hns  Sei 
n  Year  In  the  Pcnltqntlury. 


Special  Officer  James  Grady,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  last  midnight  put 
a  finale  to  the  operations  Of  a  slick  scoun¬ 
drel  by  arresting  at  the  Union  station 
George  R.  Brooks,  who  is  wanted  ' 
several  robberies  committed  on  Pullman 
Bleeping  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania’s  fast 
trains.  That  the  robber  Is  the  son  of  a 
respected  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  faith, 
at  present  engaged  In  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Virginia,  only  adds  interest  to  the  story 
of  his  thefts.  The  further  fact  that  he 
has  but  recently  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  the  penitentiary,  atler  serving  a  year’s 
sentence  for  a  similar  offense,  would  ludl. 
cate  that  even  clergyman’s  sons  can  be 
confirmed  villains,  the  result  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sin  Implanted  in  man  by  the  eating  of 
an  Innocent-looking  apple  in  the  vale  ot 
paradise. 

The  operations  of  Brooks  since  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  penitentiary  flr.st  attracled 
attention  on  October  28  last.  On  that  date 
an  elegant  black  overcoat  was  stolen  from 
a  gentleman  occupying  a  berth  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  car  on  the  famous  Pennsylvania  llm 
Ited.  The  glory  of  the  I’ennsylvanla  llm 
Ited  is  its  exclusiveness.  People  that  trav 
el  on  this  train,  said  to  be  the  flne.et,  and, 
on  the  average,  the  fastest,  long-distance 
train  In  the  world,  have  to  pay  an 
additional  fare  for  the  privilege.  This 
Is  supposed  to  keep  out  the  vulgar 
throng  and  Insure  to  the  man  of  wealth 
and  refined  tastes  the  same  exclusiveness 
which  he  enjoys  In  his  marble-front  home. 
Imagine,  then,  the  consternation  of  a  man 
who  can  afford  a  $IOO  overcoat  on  discov¬ 
ering  that  among  his  pas.sengers  wt.6  a 
plain,  shrewd  and  daring  robber. 

The  owner  of  the  overcoat  made  com¬ 
plaint  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  limited  at  the  Union  station.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Detective  Thomas  J. 
Hart,  James  U  McCain  and  Special  Offi¬ 
cer  James  McCready  were  detailed  to 
work  on  the  case.  The  sleuths  did  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  another  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  and  operations  of  tho 
slick  one.  On  October  29  a  fine  overcoat 
was  stolen  from  train  No.  6,  on  the  Pan¬ 
handle,  which  Is  the  connection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad's  eastern  express, 
leaving  the  depot  for  New  York  at  7 
o’clock  every  evening.  Another  overcoat 
stolen  on  the  same  day  from  train  No. 

- 1, which  reaches  Union 


_ Port  Wi 

station  about  th 
terpart  on  the  Panh,andle. 


s  Its  c 


to  speak  to  him.  While  th 
was  hunting  the  Imaginary  w 
i  Imagbiaj-y  topic  of  ci - 

briMii^^ti.ayUgdit. 

glien^  Pittsburg.  The  detectives  tight¬ 
ened  their  watch. 

A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  a  man 
bearing  the  description  given  by  the  wom¬ 
an.  The  Pittsburg  police  were  notified  of  i 
his  activities,  and  orders  were  issued  to  ' 
arrest  any  susplclous-looklng  persons  on 
sight.  I.ast  evening  a  porter  on  the  mid¬ 
night  tr.aln  for  Cleveland  noticed  a  stran¬ 
ger  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  sleepers. 
Asked  who  he  was.  the  stranger  pulled 
out  a  book  and  commenced  to  take  notes, 
saying  he  was  a  Pullman  car  inspector. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  the 
porter  gave  the  alarm,  and  Special  Officer 
Grady  nabbed  his  man.  A  superficial  ex-  j 
amlnatlon  convinced  the  officer  that  he  I 
had  caught  the  right  man.  and  th.vt  he 
was  Brooks.  He  was  promptly  hustled 
down  10  the  Central  station  and  held  for  a 
hearing. 

Brooks,  it  has  developed  since  his  cap¬ 
ture,  has  been  noticed  on  the  platforms  of 
several  sleeping  cars,  and  Invariably  pulled 
out  that  notebook  and  announced  that  he 
wa.s  a  car  Inspector.  Once  he  asked  the 
porter,  with  a  knowing  air.  If  he  could 
tell  him  where  Mr.  Harry  Robison,  as¬ 
sistant  district  superintendent  of  the  Pull- 
company,  was  at  that  special 


Brooks  wa.s  seen  hanging  arouml  the 
Union  station  for  a  few  minutes  before 
the  arrival  of  train  No.  6  on  October  28. 
A  hasty  reference  to  the  calendar  of  the 
Allegheny  county  criminal  courts  showed 
that  Brooks  had  been  sentenced  to  one 
year  In  the  penlcenilary  In  the  June  term 
of  court,  1894,  for  the  larceny  of  a  hand- 
.satchel  on  train  No.  1.  which  reaches  the 
depot  from  New  York  at  11:30  P.  M.,  and 
at  that  time  left  for  St.  Doul#promptly  on 
tho  stroke  of  midnight.  At  the  time  that 
Brooks  was  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
taking  the  hand-satchel  he  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  stealing  8i>0  worth  of 
goods  from  the  Union  news  comfiany’s 
stand  at  the  Pittsburg  and  Bake  lOrle  de- 

tla^y  Tne  TZt?  anr.ho”  de?e?t'lve"' 
of  time  in 

which  to  commence  another  term  of  thefts 
‘*^J“^jJop'’o<latlony  on  slumbering  occupants 
of  Pullman  cars.  An  Immediate  search 
“■««  commenced  to  locate  the  slick  gentle- 


. e  city,  but  r 

wa.s  given  up  as  _  _ 

t  have  suspected  that  he  i 


.  u  nave  suspected  that  he  was  being 
watched.  No  robberies  occurred  after  that 
?n  ^  .Saturday.  November 

wonuin  on  the  Pt.  Wayne  train  which 
reaches  the  depot  at  1:40  In  the  afternoon 
The^  way  In  which  the  robblVy  was  com: 
biiMness'"^^'^  robber  knew  his 

He  was  a  respectably-dressed  young 
man.  the  woman  he  robbed  said. 
walked  to  one  end  of  the  car  and  told  the 
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THE  RAILWAY  WORLD 


Belief  That  Sleeping-Car  Fares 
Will  Soon  Be  Lowered. 


PENNSYLVANIA  IN  EARNESt 


Wagner  Company  Said  to 
Considering  a  Reduction. 


Bridging  Santa  Fe  Tracks — Erie  Im 
provements— To  Void  Consol¬ 
idations — Notes. 
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The  agitation  that  has  been  stirred  up  by 
The  Inter  Ocean  regarding  lower  fares  for, 
upper  berths  In  sleeping  cars  promises  to  bavei 
”  good  effect.  * 

The  PennsjTvania  company  Is  earnest  in 
Its  desire  to  have  the  upper-berth  rates  re¬ 
duced.  and  with  few  exceptions  officials  af 
the  big  Chicago  roads  have  signified  tbelte 
williugness  to  join  In  the  Pennsylvania’s 
move.  The  arguments  advanced  against  any, 
reduction  in  the  price  of  upper  berths  are  of 
strained  and  light-weight  nature.  By  some 
is  said  that  the  proposed  reduction  would 
have  the  effect  ot  filling  the  upper  bertha  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  lower;  that  persona  who 
now  take  single  berths  would  take  sections, 
and  that  second-clasw,  or  undesirable  people,- 
would  monopolize  the  sleepers.  There  is  llt-,^ 
tie  ground  for  this  opposition.  There  would' 
not  be  sufficient  reduction  to  induce  people. 

take  uppers  in  preference  to  lowers,  as  the^ 
latter  will  always  be  the  choice  of  travelerjS^ 
no  matter  what  difference  there  may  be  in  thi* 
price,  but  when  the  lowers  were  all  taken^ 
travelers  would  not  object  so  much  as  they 
do  now  to  occupying  an  upper.  If  there  was 
a  difference  in  price.  \a  for  people  buying 
a  section  Instead  of  one  berth,  this  is  a 
fiue-balred  conclusion  ot  an  unlikely  posaM 
blllty.  Under  the  proposed  reduction  prob^ 
ably  2  per  cent  of  the  traveling  public  who 
now  take  a  single  berth  would  take  a  sec-, 
tlon.  There  would  not  be  sufficient  dlfferettc|| 
in  the  price.  A  section  from  Chicago  to  New 
Y'ork  now  costs  |10.  Under  the  reduction  it 
would  cost  $8.75.  It  is  the  geueral  opinion 
that  a  25  per  cent  reduction  would  not  be 
great  enough  to  induce  the  undesirable  el^ 
ment  of  the  traveling  public  to  patroniz” 
sleeping  cars.  It  might,  how.ever,  be  a  bhne- 
lit  to  first-class  travelers  who  are  now 
pelled.  for  financial  reason.s.  to  sit  up  all  AigB^ 
in  hard,  straight-backed  seats.  Many  such 
might  be  able  to  pay  $1.60  tor  an  upper  berth 
when  they  would  uot  feel  like  paying  $2  for 
a  single  night’s  lodging  on  wheels. 

The  Pennsylvania  company  uses  more  Pull¬ 
man  sleepers  than  any  ether  railroad  In  ths 
United  States,  and  it  Is  evident  that  Its  offi¬ 
cials  do  not  fear  any  bad  consequences  fromu 
reduction  in  upper-berth  rates.  ■ 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  there  Is 
more  behind  the  Pennsylvania’s  action  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  few  months  ago  the  Penns;^ 
vania  lines  succeeded  in  having  the  Pullman 
company  turn  all  its  dining-car  .service  over 
to  the  Peunsvlvaula  company,  and  an  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  this  move  concerning 
lower  rates  for  berths  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  more  Important,  and  in  the  en’d 
will  result  in  the  Pennsylvania  operating  Its 
own  lines  of  sleeping  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  will  undoubtedly  es^ 
haust  every  means  to  have  Mr.  Pullman  re¬ 
duce  the  upper-berth  rates,  but  should  hs 
ultimately  refuse  to  do  so  It  is  not  a  fllghtof 
the  imagination  to  believe  that  the  PennejS 
vania  will  tmy  outright  all  the  PulImalT 
sleepers  now  operated  on  Its  various  linee. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Wagner  comjiMt 
is  now  seriously  considering  the  advUaM^H 
of  reducing  the  price  of  upper  berths  litTlP 
sleepers  before  such  action  Is  taken  by  the 
E^Iliqen  company.  Should  this  be  done  tiMi 
Wagner  company  would  at  once  Jump  iata| 
popular  favor. 


"The  Ok\k  K k  ^ £  e, 

^  C.S.  1V\  jp  IS, 

- /T1^^ 

MR.  LOMAX  ON  PULLMAN  RATES 


An  Exegesis  on  the  Sleeper  Situation  West 
of  the  Mississippi. 

THAT  UPPER  BERTH  QUESTION  DISCUSSED 

Aollluic  Pnlacea  of  Today  f'omiinri-a 
mth  Those  \l'bleli  Were  Hauled 
Over  the  Kondit  n  (tuarter 
of  a  Century  Aso. 


Referring  lo  the  iirtlcle  in  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocojtu  of  November  19  conc;rnlng  the  proposed 
reduction  of  rates  for  upper  berths  In  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  E.  h.  Lomax,  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  of  the  TJiilon  PaclBc  rail¬ 
way,  was  asked  just  what  the  status  of  the 
matter  Is  and  If  It  were  true  that  the 
various  railroads  were  taking  the  ciucstlon 
up  with  a  view  to  getting  the  sleeping  car 
eompanles  to  reduce  the  prices  on  the  different 
sleeping  car  lines  In  the  country. 

"I  have  seen  mention  of  such  a  move  In 
some  of  the  newspapers,  but  so  far  as  1 
know  only  one  road  hag  asked  other  Hues 
to  give,  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  1 
do  not  care  to  say  which  that  road  is.” 

"But  have  there  been  any  complaints  from 
the  public?" 

"None  that  I  know  of." 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  a  reduction?” 

“I  am  not  for  It." 

“For  what  reason?” 

"I  think  the  present  rates  are  low  enough 
for  the  accommodations  furnished.” 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sleeping  car  rates 
have  always  been  the  same,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  railroad  rates  have  hern  reduced  from 
time  to  time?" 

"There  has  been  no  general  redaction  in 
Sleeping  car  rates,  but  I  recall  some  reduc¬ 
tions  which  affected  our  line,  notably  be¬ 
tween  Cblosgo,  Omaha,  Denver  and  San 
Francisco.  The  present  rate  from  Ohicago  to 
Omalia  is  $2.60;  it  was  formerly  $3;  from 
Omaha  to  Denver  It  is  now«$3.30,  and  was 
formerly  $6;  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  now 
$13,  formerly  $14.  These  reductions  were  due 
to  a  material  quickening  of  the  time  be¬ 
tween  those  points,  requiring  a  less  number 
of  ours.  As  to  the  retluctian  In  railroad 
rates,  it  is  unfortunately  true  they  have  been 
reduced  from  time  to  time  by  competition,  or 
otherwise,  until  they  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  they  have  ceased  to  be  remunera¬ 
tive,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  roads,  especially  those 
west  of  Chicago.  The  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies,  fortunately,  have  not  been  forced 
.Into  this  condition  and  there  la  no  good  i 
reason  why  they  should  be.” 

REASONS  AGAINST  REDUCTION. 

"What  other  reasons  have  you,  from  a  | 
railroad  standpoint,  agdlnst  a  reduction?"  1 

“In  the  first  place,  a  railroad  cannot  afford  I 
to  haul  more  first  class  sleeping  cars  than 
•re  necessary  to  accommodate  the  first  class 
passengers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  I 
the  present  rates.  | 

“There  are  aecond-class,  or  tourist  sleep-  I 
Ing  cars  on  the  lines  west  of  Chicago,  and 
on  some  of  the  eastern  roads.  The  second-  || 
olass  rates  are  about  two-fifths  of  tho  first 
Claas.  The  first  class  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha  is  $2.60  for  a  double  berth,  which  I 
can  be  occupied  by  two  persons,  making  U 
the  rate  per  person  $1.25;  the  secofid-class  I 
Vats  between  the  same  potnitsli  for  a  double  I 
berth,  la  $1.  or  60  cents  for  each  person.  5 
The  saeoDd-clats  rate  for  a  double  berth  from  !' 
Chicago  to  San  Franclaco.  or  Los  Angels,  Is  I 
,  $$ — certainly  cheap  enough — and  these  ears  ' 

‘  have  comfortable  beds  with  clean  linen  each  | 
^Ut,  and  other  necessary  convenlencea;  i 
jlSjr- alBO  have  a  porter,  and  are  under  the 
^'SWrvlsloh  ot  the  conductor  of  the  firit  class 


“Can  a  flrst-olasi  passenger  occupy  the 
second-class  sleeping  oar  If  he  chooses?" 

"The  passenger  can  have  bla  choice  of  a 
first  or  second-class  sleeping  car,  as  he  does 
betwen  a  first  and  aecond-class  hotel. 

"There  has  been  a  wonderful  Improve¬ 
ment  made  In  sleeping  ears  over  those  of 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  were  quite 
plain,  and  had  no  drawing  rooms  or  smok¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  weighed  only  from  60,000  to 
70,000  pounds;  the  present  car  of  the  same 
capacity  weighs  100,000  pounds,  the  addi¬ 
tional  weight  being  necessitated  by  Improved 
acnommodatlons,  increased  toilet  rooms, 
which  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water; 
the  fittings  and  furnishings  are  of  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  expensive  character,  and 
the  application  of  vestibules  adds  to  tho 
weight  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  car. 
Electric  light,  the  PIntsch  system  of  gas 
lighting,  and  many  other  things,  add  largely 
to  the  cost  of  the  car,  and  are,  of  course, 
more  expensive  for  both  the  railroad  and  the 
sleeping  car  company  to  maintain." 

AS  CHEAP  AS  POSSIBLE. 

“A  reduction  In  the  present  upper  berth 
rate  would  cause  many  passengers  who  now 
ride  In  the  ordinary  passenger  coaches  to 
lake  the  sleeper  and  would  force  us  to  put 
on  additional  sleeping  care,  which  we  could 
not  afford  to  do  without  Increasing  the  price 
of  the  railroad  ticket,  as  tve  haul  four  times 
the  amount  of  dead  weight  per  passenger  In 
the  sleeping  cars  as  compared  with  the  pas¬ 
senger  coaches.  You  see,  the  ordinary  coach 
weighs  about  60,000  pounds'  aud  will  carry 
fifty  or  more  passengers,  while  tho  sleeper, 
as  I  said  before,  weighs  100,000  pounds  and 
carries  an  average  of  twenty-four  passen¬ 
gers  when  filled,  or  4.000  pounds  to  each 
passenger  as  against  1,000  pounds  per  coach. 
Furthermore,  If  the  upper  berth  rate  were 
reduced  It  would  cause  many  passengers,  es¬ 
pecially  women,  to  take  a  section,  for  which 
we  should  only  receive  one  railroad  fare,  al¬ 
though  we  would  carry  double  the  amount  of 
(lead  weight  In  such  cases.  The  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  railroad  compay  at  tho  present 
rates  Is  too  small  for  the  service  performed. 
Take  the  sleeping  car  fare  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  example,  where  the  accommo¬ 
dations  are  vastly  Inferior;  the  rates  are 
double  those  charged  here  and  one-half  is 
paid  to  the  railroad  company  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  hauling  the  extra  weight  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sleeping  car  passen¬ 
ger." 

"Then  tho  sleeping  car  companies  In 
Europe  receive  approximately  the  same  as 
the  sleeping  car  companies  do  here?” 

"Yes,  and  of  course  their  expenses  of  oper¬ 
ation  are  necessarily  cheaper,  by  reason  of 
cheaper  materials  and  labor.  First-class 
passengers  take  the  sleeper  because  they  de¬ 
sire  the  comforts  and  accommodations  It 
affords  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them— 
the  reason  they  select  a  first-class  hotel; 
other  passengers  take  the  coaches  or  the 
second-class  sleepers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  would  patron¬ 
ize  cheaper  hotels.” 

"It  would  seem,  so  far  as  your  road  is 
concerned,  that  the  passenger  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  aecording  to  his  purs-:?” 

APPLIES  TO  WESTERN  ROADS. 

“Yes.  and  this  applies  to  the  majority  of 
the  western  lines.  A  reduction  In  the  rate 
would  require  us  lo  haul  more  sleepers— 
which  would  b?  impossible  on  our  fast  trains 
—and  we  could  not  afford  to  Increase  this 
class  of  our  train  servlc?.  However,  I  think 
a  differential  rate  would  Introduce  two 
classes  of  passenger  Into  the  sleeper— which 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 


"Do  you  think  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
slepers  would  favor  a  differential  rate?” 

"No,  I  do  not  think  that  any  attempt  to 
establish  first  and  stcoiid  class  rates  in  the 
same  sleeping  car  would  be  successful  or  be 
appreciated  by  the  traveling  public.  While 
the  average  traveling  man  Is  keen  to  secure 
a  reductl(jn  In  railroad  rates  that  does  not 
contemplate  making  a  sectsnd-class  passenger 
of  him  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  regard 
favorably  a  proposition  that  would  certainly 
have  that  effect.  This  whole  question  is 
first  come  first  served,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  more  reason  for  making  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rate  for  upper  bertha  in  a 
sleoping  car  than  there  is  oii  a  steamship, 
as  the  occupants  of  the  upper  berths  have  the 
same  provisions  made  for  their  accommodation 
and  comfort  as  tho  occupant,  of  the  lower 
berths,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  the 
same  price.  I  am  Inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  when  the  railroads  have  earftully  con¬ 
sidered  this  subject  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  reduction  In  tho  upper 
berth  rate  would  seriously  effect  the  earnings 
gf  both  the  railroad  and  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies,  while  all  oleases  of  traveling  public  , 
would  not  be  aa  well  served  aa  they  aye  now," 
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**  WX  I  Dlatrici-imsH.-agt.  Hrely,  »>l  Elii.u.i, 

_  N.  Y.,  wns  iiullllrd  on  Nov,  L.s  Hint 

-.y  iitiless  the  c  iroimuy  desired  to  mu  iis 

Was  tlie  Pullinan  Cofflpany:,;r,::i::;;rS';'l^^^ 

‘  ^  <  d!ii  iiiii.  ii  Ii,  IS  (illeged  Una  ibu 

•  Neatly  Trapped?  f-t:;: .rz  1; 

_  .•iCOepl  llie  proposliion.  In  tile  lueau- 

l  one  II  is  siild  iliHt  ibc  Wagiier  I’niiic i 

Pass.-Agt.  Seely  Says',';! ‘S'.;' 

I  .  ijii  Hetore  tile  1,'t  lioura  had  expired  ilin 

IT  WAS.  Fulliuiiii  foiiipuny  is  alleged  to  luivu 

iicci-pled  the  all  nation. 

‘  A  former  ooairnct  wtlli  the  Erie,  j 

THE  ERIE  REFUSED  TO  py\Y "ir  iPo  puymem  of, 

A n  K  '  111‘arly  twii  ceiiis*  pur  iuUh  lur  evrry  I 

CAR  MILEAGE.  *  tiir.  a  car  iunliins  from  Now  York 

_  Ui  CliU’iigo  wouUI  oiini  fur  ilie  X'ulJnma 

-  I  ooiiipony  lu  tlio  nei«htj<>rho<)il  or  $18. 

LOCcll  Officials  Decline  to  Talk  so  enrs  ari*  iu  Odiiisijint 

suiuu  lUru  <ii  Uk*  amifUUL  involvea 
About  It.  ,  ••mi  be  liHd 

li  WHS  leiiriied  ibnl  the  Erie  nillronil 
pnid  to  ilie  I’liiliiinii  company,  last  ' 
II  U.'i.s  been  staled  as  good  authority  nearlj  .ti.OOO.tKiO  lor  nilli'agc, 
tUiit  (be  Erie  railniud.  umler  its  new  '“P  *'  ruiiion  d  Hint  the 

orgiinizntii'ii,  has  dl. couilnnert  the  -^'cliison,  Topek.i  *  Siiuia  E'e  rallrnaU 
paying  or  mileage  to  Ilie  pmi., P‘'.ving  mileage. 

‘  ullii,nn  Oiuer  roads  wlib  coiitrncts  that  are 
uvsrU  b-’’/'’"  ‘I**  lo  expire  ill  Ilie  near  future  nrc  said 

Tt  "“'e*'  .  lo  have  In  view  ihesame  plan.  With 

*  Ki'niTiilly  known  that  rail-  .‘10  or  40  roads  which  have  always 
oli'iioeri' o’*"'''’'"  1 ''”0  P"'*'  mileage,  to  slop,  means  a  sum 

1  “*'  ^  company  I  in  the  neighborhood  of  iMfi. 000, 000. 

1,-*’  ,  '  •''■‘■'■y  "'lie  a  I’ulliT.au  The  oirtciiils  of  the  Brie,  iu  Cleve- 
in  .  •’■Pcks.  land,  say  tlial,  they  know  nolliing  of 

revet  fe  adillilon  lo  the  Hie  imiiter.  Fass.-agt,  Fouls  said  Ih.ii  , 

herihs  it  e‘  p'  o  Ihe  onl.v  [lerson  in  Cleveland  who  knew  | 

eiiioved  del  J  Company  has  .nuyililng  about  the  matter  was  Oen.- 

ufui  ci«  3'ucker.  On  being  asked  what  he* 

■  knew  Col  Tucker  replied;  •■Nothing.”' 


Was  the  Pullman  Corapanyj'iHiSFi 
.  Neatly  Trapped? 

Pass.-Agt.  Seely 
It  Was. 


It  looks  very  blue  for  the  Elmira  tlistrict 
passenger  ngeiif  of  the  Erie  who  undertook 
to  olKeifilly  speak  concerning  the  alleged  ile- 
eisioii  of  the  iMmipnuy  in  regard  to  its  iibro- 
gutiuii  of  I’ullmau  contracts,  fdecrctary 
cf  fl'P  Krie.-  sayS  -the  Elmira' 
oUiciiil  will  have  alniiidnirt  opportniiHy  to 
o.\plaiii  his  authority  for  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  nulilic,  anil  if  the  latler  has  not  al-  1 
r<‘udy  heen  cniled  upon  to  c.vpluin  himself 
very  few  Un.vs  will  pass  before  he  bears 
from  lieadqunrters. 


It  Is  reported  that  L.  A.  Russell,  Gem 
Couusel  for  the  Erie,  bus  conllruied  the  state- 
ments  made  at  Cleveland  to  the  etfeet  that  I 
tile  Erie  liiiil  praetically  din-lded  (0  ahiin- 


rt  IS  mil  genenilly  known  that  rail-  .‘10 
roiKi  coinimims  tiave  lor  years  been  piii 
Oliliged  to  pay  the  Piillniiiii  company  1  in  t 
Juiieuge  lor  .  very  mile  a  Pullman  T 
c.ir  iruM-ls  ovi-r  any  company’s  ir-icks.  Ian 
Jn  this  w.iy.  and  in  addlilon  lo  the  Hie 


Tlicr  Erie  Conquers  Pnllman. 

unless  the  company  deslredTo”^fn  I? 

‘  P''oPosllIon  " 

wirn'’o1lSyi?"t^‘rv“e»sS?aW“r" 

fftant  use.  Before  the  4R  ^ 

pired  the  PullmSn' company"^,", 
have  accepted  the  eltuatTon. 


Kni’ 

/‘ji 


THK  OONSTITTJTIOlf; 


control  Dy  tlio 


etructed.  Success  Is  a  strong  criterion  by 
which  wo  form  our  Judgmetit,  and  meas¬ 
ured  by  this  the  Pullman  car  Is  entitled  to 
a  high  place  among  American  achievements. 
The  sleeping  car  was  a  necessary  corollary 
to  the  great  proposition  of  the  railway,  as 
demonstrated  by  Stephenson,  and  this  Mr. 
Pullman  has  figured  out  to  the  smallest 
fraction.  The  Pullman  car  possesses  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  combined  to  make  it  one 
of  the  great  auccesscs  of  the  age;  it  is 
mechanically  and  artistically  perfect,  for 
the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  meets 
and  exactly  supplies  a  decided  and  long- 
felt  public  want,  or  more  properly,  neces¬ 
sity.  From  modest  beginnings  in  the  early 
sixties  the  Pullman  company  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widespread 
Industries  in  the  world.  It  has  a  paid  up 
oairftal  of  $30,000,000.  It  never  “passes  a 
dividend,"  and  Is  conducted  on  such  strict 


Discussing  the  agitation  against 
Ing  mileage  to  the  Pullman  and  I 
ner  companies  by  the  railroadg,  I 
dent  Caldwell,  of  the  Lake  Shore, 
"No  gentfi'al  antagonism  exists  ar 
the  railroads  over  the  payment  of  : 
age  to  the  Wagner  or  Pullman  coi 
nies  for  the  use  of  their  cars.  Then 
been  more  or  less  talR  over  makii 
pioposed  difference  In  price  for  1 
and  upper  berth.s,  but  nothing  tani 
has  been  done.  I  know  nothing  of 
rumor  that  the  Erie  was  hauling  ] 
mans  without  paying  mileage,  and 
their  example  was  to  be  followed 
other  roads,  with  demands  that 
be  given  the  same  privilege.  Nearlj 
the  roads  have  yearly  contracts 
sleepers,  and  it  1^  natural,  when  rer 
Ing  them,  to  make  as  good  terms 
possible.  However.  I  do  not  believe 


buy  where  they  choose,  ant 
>f  fact  the  'large  dlsbursem; 


The  Fine  Exhibit  of  Sleeping  Coaches 
at  the  Exposition. 


IbM,  has  created  a  great  comp 
;ho  trade  of  Pullman  In  the  sr 
ng  towns,  as  well  as  In  Chlct 
pal  result  of  which  would  be 
>  prices  of  all  merohaadise  di 


THE  GREAT  PLANT  AT  PULLMAN 


which 

labor 


That 

gained 

trouble: 


A  Model  Town  Wliere  Tliese  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Cars  Are  Built — Sketch,  of 
Mr.  George  M.  Pullman. 


foutided  upon  fac 


casually  visits 
devoted  to  a 
fiower  gardens 

general  play- 


attractive  park  and 
>ight  or  ten  acres  ar 
a  of  baseball  and  t 


about  5,500 


i  details, 
oharao- 
s^cblevcd 


In  fomenting  trouble.  Had  a  wealcer  course 
been  pursued  by  the  company  many  gues- 
"■‘lons  that  are  now  settled  forever,  most  im¬ 
portant  among  which  is  the  supremacy  of 
national  law,  would  have  still  remained 
snbject  to  the,  assaults  of  self-created  and 


,  Mr.  Pitcairn  sh 
and  said,  "Not  r 
vent  on  to  say  t 
'.t  have  a  chance 
In  making  sleepi 
itendent  thinks 


Ser.  0  ^  Vol.  -/ 

Page  I  _ 

_ Envelope _ 

Holdout _ 

I  nsert _ 


^  1  6  C.AUP  Ift  r 

PSC.  5-1-.-^^ 

*°  ‘’®  «t  «>«  Wagner 

an7l„lM  a<=coraing  to  new 

to  anything  now  it  service.  The 
Drossea  ^  ProvKlcd  with  a  com- 

mont  ana  ^^'“tem  for  cleaning  the  equlp- 

cta^‘„g“"?he°‘’r,'7a.,:r 

aeem  TavorabirfrCiranr'Jhlm  'a^^vk 
throughout  almost  the  entire  year  The 
company  has  declde.I  upon  a  new  nollcv 
I  wn  n  »'’"t  the  roiee 

I  meut  Is  hard  to  get.  It  la  ocdeved  nna  I 
not  without  renaon.  that  this  will  toi^ 
render  them  more  conlentea  and  inaT>  i? 

poaalble  to  secure  the  very  best  mocl . lol  ' 

that  c*;i  be  had.  '-»uuicb  ^ 

7^4l_[a-  'Prs^^ 


TUE8DA  Y ,  ,}  A  y  L  Al 

SgS  OF  A  DAY^ 
I  IN  THE  COURTS. 

The  Central  Transportation 
Company  Wins  in  Its  Suit 
with  the  Pullman. 

AWARD  OF  MILLIONS  MADE. 

An  Effort  Being  Made  to  Break  Up  a 
Big  Gas  Trust  Oapitnliaad  at  Over 
$24,000,000 — Suits  to  Ec- 
;  cover  Damages. 


^eTT/V/4  f/C//!  (-  ^  ■ 
fV\/i8c.A  V t//e  77/w/=s 

/V  uA  1^  —  0-  >£'—■/  T 

PERSONAL.  I 


IltlNOItS  WOKIIIIhV  WO.V. 

In  the  gi'uoral  sliaKiug  up  of  thingH  which 
coume  with  the  opening  ol  a  new  year  that 
moHt  important  aiiil.iu  a  sinsi!.  Intermilionul 
railroad  HVKtiMii,  tli.'  Grand  Trunk,  lias  re¬ 
ceived  ite  liill  share.  Among  other  cimngo 
ive  note  the  aiipoiiitmept  of 

Mlt.  OE'iitor.  r..  iiKEV::, 

for  HO  many  yeai-H  truHic  iiiaiiag.T  of  th"  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Grand  Trunk  Uailwa.v  to  tlio  liigher 
poHitiou  of  geuiTiil  trafllc  iiianagi  r  to  tli«  en¬ 
tire  HVHtem. 

A  happier  ctinice  could  not  poHSihlv  have 
heeii  made.  ]’or  ui'iirly  Ihirl.v-nis  yeaiH  Jlr. 
lieove  has  been  in  the  servicn  of  tlet  Grand 
Trnidi  1!  lilway.  aud  iu  that  time  has  mastered 
every  detail  of  the  Ireight  traffic  on  the  road, 
l!  is  not.  however,  length  of  servico  nieri  lv 
which  oiiiith's  him  to  the  honor  which  he  Inis 
now  HO  jiintly  won.  IIo  han  shown  him.self 
HO  alil<'.  HO  /(‘aloiiH  for  the  eompauv’s  inter-  ' 
ohIh.  aud  at  ihe  same  time  hucIi  a  true  IrnTid 
lo  lh.<  merchiiiitH,  shippers  and  lin.siiieHs  | 


'  A 

MR.  PULLMAN’S  GIFT  I 


Inis  ofli'ii  stood  nut  agaiunt  what  would  up- 
piireutl.v  have  heen  lor  the  compain ’s  ben.-- 
lit  in  the  interi-Hts  of  HhipperH,  the  reniilt 
deinoiiHiraiing  that  tbi«  road  lost  iiotliiiig  in 
th.r  long  run,  hut  ncl.ially  gain.'d  in  wealth 
as  widl  as  in  popiilarifv.  .V  llir-secing  and 


so  woul  I  do  the  road 
s  nninly  through  liii 
d  hiding,  ho  ohiioxioii 


I  and  that  IS  that  Mr.  Ite.'ve 
h'Hv.' f.Tdcago.  and  take  ti 
Montreal.  An  Eriglirhma 


I  An  opinion  wn-s  filed  yesterday  by 
Judge  Butler  In  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  dismissing  the  exceptions  to  and 
confirming  the  report  of  Theodore  M. 
Btting,  the  master  in  the  Central  Trans¬ 
portation  Company— Pullman's  Palaco 
Car  Company  case.  Judge  Dallas  con¬ 
curred  in  the  decision. 

Under  the  finding  there  Is  an  award  of 
12,662,000  and  eleven  years'  interest  in 
favor  of  the  Central  Transportation 
Company  against  the  Pullman's  Palace 
Car  Company.  Judge  Butler  said:— 

“The  master  was  appointed  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  opinion  filed  December  18, 
1894,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  transferred,  and  the  amount  of  Its 
earnings.  Ha  has  found  the  value  to  be 
62,662,000  and  reports  that  no  estimate 
of  earnings  can  be  made  from  the  d.ate 
furnished:  that  'the  Pullman  Company 
failed  to  produce  (though  requested  to 
do  so)  evidence  in  Its  possession  which 
he  believes  would  have  enabled  him  to 
state  an  account.'  AUhough  both  parties 
I  tiled  exceptions,  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  now  seeks  a  decree  for  the  22,632.- 
1 090,  with  Interest  from  January  1,  1893, 
when  payment  of  rent  ceased— waiving 
Us  claim  to  earnings,  to  avoid,  as  It 
aeeerts,  further  delay  In  obtaining  a 
settlement.  The  Pullman  Company 
stands  on  Its  exceptions,  claiming  In 
substance,  first,  that  It  le  not  account¬ 
able  for  the  Intangible  property,  such  as 
contracts  with  railroads,  patent  rights, 
etc.;  second,  that  the  valuation  is  too 
high;  and,  third,  that  the  rents  paid 
more  than  comiiensate  for  all  the  prep¬ 
ay  received."  The  Court  then  dUmlssed 
«aoaptlons. 


^k'?lfhl)ura 

J)/5^Atcfl 

cJc/nC  -S''  16^1^. 

CARNEGIE  STEEL  CABS. 

The  Grent  MiiiinructurinB:  Firm  the 
Pioneer  In  .Another  .'Hove. 

The  Carnegie  Company  la.st  evening 
shipped  to  Sanitog.a  four  steel  cars,  the 


exhibited  at 
the  Master  i 
which  opens  I 
June  10. 

These  cars 
Bridge  Comp: 


te  national  convention  of 
ir  Builders'  As.soclatlon, 
1  annual  sessions  there  on 


These  cars  were  made  at  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Company's  works.  They  arc  two 
hopper  and  two  Hat  cars.  The  hopper 
cans  have  a  weight  of  39,930  pounds  and 
a  capacity  of  100,000  pounds.  They  have 
the  Janney  coupler  and  Westlnghouse  nlr- 
brako.  The  flat  cars  have  double  decks, 
are  34  feet  long,  have  a  weight  of  26,220 
pounds  and  have  a  capacity  of  80,000 
pounds.  The  Carnegie  Company  will  Issue 
a  pamphlet,  showing  the  advantage  of 
these  steel  cars  over  the  ordinary  wooden 
structure.  A  wrecked  steel  car  can  be 
sold  for  scrap  steel,  while  a  wooden  affa^ 
must  be  burned. 


'  Sinds  the  Exposition  a  Chech  for  One 
!  Thousand  Dollars. 

A  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD 

Captain  Eng-lish  Calls  the  Executive 
Board  Together  and  Several  Mat¬ 
ters  Are  Acted  On. 

Some  business  of  Importance  was  trans¬ 
acted  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Colton  Slates  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  Company  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  In  tho  offleo  of  Captain  J.  W.  English, 
the  chairman  of  tho  committee.  . 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  George  IIL 
Pullman,  donating  Jl.ooo  to  the  exposition. 
Mr.  Pullman  has  been  a  friend  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  since  Its  very  inception,  and  this 
further  generous  donation  Is  an  additional 
mark  of  his  Interest  In  the  enterprise. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted,  thanking  Mr.  Pullman  for  his 
liberal  donation: 

1  .  “^.‘*”h-ed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Cot- 
I  ton  htatos  and  Intemation  Exposition  Cora- 
’  T-’iYTnf  tendered  to  the  Pullman 

Company  and  Its  able  president 
Pullman,  for  a  donation  of 
Jl'ITO  on  the  part  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company  to  aj^sist  the  expositton  com¬ 
pany  In  closing  Ufk  Its  affairs.” 

7A£  DH-.^buirsi-^fs I 
I 


A  CHAT  WITH  PULLMAN. 

The  Pnliiee  <'iir  Ilnlliler  Tiilks  of 
Polities  iiiiil  Spoils  n  Pretty 

Dli  OK  liter. 

George  M.  Pullman  rode  home  on  tho 
New  I'ork  and  Chicago  limited  yesterday. 
He  said  anyone  could  guess  who  the  next 
Republican  nominee  would  be  for  I'resl- 
tlent.  He  considered  Major  .McKinley  per- 
ifctly  straight  on  tho  financial  question 
and  that  he  was  a  believer  In  gold  money. 

Asked  as  to  Senator  Cullom,  Illinois' 
one-time  eanilUlate,  Mr.  Pullman  briefly 
stated  that  Senator  Cullom  was  a  good 
man.  He  thought  the  Republican  iiarty 
would  nominate  McKinley  and  declare 
for  gold  as  the  basis  of  value. 

I  asked  .\Ir.  Pullman  what  he  thought 
of  his  train.  He  glanced  fondly  at  Ihe 
long,  handsome  cars  and  said:  “Well 


your  (liuightor  Is  married?"  was  asked. 

"That's  H  poetic  fake  of  a  fertile-minded 
newsiiiiper  man,”  laughed  Mr.  I’ullman. 
".My  daughter  never  named  a  car  that  I 
know  of.  and  most  certainly  did  not  draw 
the  $10,000  .salary.  I  have  named  several 
cars,  but  was  never  paid  for  my  services. 
The  ears  are  named  In  Ihe  office.  It  was 
a  pretty  stor.v,  lacking  only  the  IJttle  fea¬ 
ture  of  truth." 

^Mr.  Pullman  spoke  almost  alToctlonately 

Ills  traveling  home  for  more  than  20year^ 
Every  President  from  the  lime  of  Lincoln 
down  has  ridden  In  this  famous  palace  on 


S)-f-  Tk  V  I 


AMONG  THE 

RAILROADS 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  A  COMPETI- j 
TOR  FOR  LOCAL  BUSINESS.  I 


erii  Probably  t^onliniiefl — Exten- 
hIvo  IniprovemeulM  on  tbe  Line 
About  *Coio|>Ietefl  —  llepots  nnil 
llnllillngH  AMII  Likely  Follow. 


neglimliig  Sept.  1  the  Northern  Paelflo 
will  be  II  fouipelltor  for  pn.sseiigcr  and 
freight  traffio  between  the  Twin  CItlea.  (Mr- 
eiilars  will  appear  In  u  dii.v  or  two  announc¬ 
ing  tills  tact.  General  Freight  Agent  Moore 
stated  yesterday  that  the  freight  depart¬ 
ment  will  after  that  date  be  prepared  to 
handle  all  classes  of  freight  between  St. 
I'aiil  and  Mluneiipolls  and  will  charge  cur- 
rcut  rates,  a  tiirlll  of  which  be  has  placed 


rent  rates,  a  tiirlll  of  which  be  has  placed 
In  Ihe  printer's  bauds.  Geueriil  Passeugcr 
Ageut  Fee  stated  that  his  departnieut  will 
compete  for  local  passenger  travel  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  His  schedule  of  truius  Is  not 
completed.  i 

Under  tho  lease  of  Northern  Piiclflc  tracks 
by  the  Mliiiieni.olis  &  St.  Louis  the  Northern 
Paclfle  heretofore  kept  out  of  local  business. 
The  Soo  Hue  also  had  a  lease  of  Northern 
Parlllo  trucks  for  Its  trains,  as  had  the 
Great  Western  tor  its  freight  lines.  It  Is 
iiiidprstood  that  Ihe  lease  will  continue 
effective  after  Sept.  1,  except  that  of  the  ■ 
Soo  line. 

There  are  many  ruinors  of  the  eonstruc- 
tlon  of  depots  and  buildings  about  to  he 
undertaken  by  the  Northern  Paeitlc,  notably 
an  alleged  magnlBeent  depot  at  Seattle. 
President  Winter  stattsl  yesterday  that  tho 
new  company  has  not  dellultely  decid¬ 
ed  on  putting  up  any  depots  or  buildings 
except  a  rtatlon  at  North  Yakima.  As  far 
as  the  Seattle  depot  is  coneerued,  no  flnal 
eouelusion  has  been  reached  in  the  matter, 
nor  has  even  land  on  Ihe  propoH<*d  site  been 
piirehiised.  Tho  ndvlsablllty  of  erecting  a 
depot  at  Se.atlle  as  at  several  other  points 
has  been  dlsemsscd.  and  no  doubt  depots  and 
other  htilldliigs  will  be  ereeteil  before  long,  ' 

one  eau  say,  nor  with  coiiHlsteucy  cveu 
guess. 

The  Improvements  now  being  nnde  in 
track  structures,  sueb  us  tbe  substitution  of 
steel  for  wooden  bridges.  In  iillgument,  in 
the  correction  of  grades  and  the  Inyiug  of 

time  ago  and  will  be  completed  In  about  a 
montb.  Tlie  cost  of  lliese  Improvements  Is 
great. 

"Our  policy,”  said  tbe  president,  “will  be 
most  ecoiiumleal  aud  etileleut  operation  pos- 

Iii  the  reeelTPrs’  report  Mr.  Oakes  rec¬ 
ommended  tliiit  $(!.<HK),Uih)  be  spent  In  Im¬ 
proving  tbe  properly.  Wbelher  Gils  much 
has  been  devoted  to  sucli  a  good  purpose  It 
Is  dlfUeiilt  to  sa.v,  bin  tliere  Is  no  doubt  tliat 
the  new  eompiiiiy  will  have  I'onslderable 
money  over  and  above  the  amount  required 
to  meet  tlic  cost  of  luiproveuiciils  just  about 
completed  or  already  begun  with  which  to 
coiilliiue  the  work  of  iiiiprovemeiit. 

The  report  Hint  Ihe  Northern  I’aelflc  has 
deelded  to  run  nil  tiidepeiideiit  Hue  of  sleep¬ 
ers  by  buying  ibe  I'liHmaiis  It  now  operates 
and  III  wbleli  It  owns  a  half  Interest  or  by 
selling  tlicHc  and  building  ears  of  Its  own  Is 
liieorreet.  Like  a  tboiisaiid  o.lier  qiiestloiis 
tbe  sleeping  ear  qiieslluii  bus  reeelved  ntten- 

tleiiieat  of  It  has  been  renehed.  The  Pull- 
iiinii  contract  expires  Get.  .'ll,  and  after  that 
date  the  Northern  I'aeltle  may  buy  or  sell  or 
simply  renew  the  conlrn-n.  ThiTc  Is  plenty 
■it  room  for  Interesting  speeulatiuu  In  North¬ 
ern  I’aelfic  uffiilrs. 

Controller  Scott,  of  the  Northern  Paclfle, 
arrived  here  yesterday.  Ills  headquarters 
will  be  In  St.  Paul. 


C.»i;riAr  ■ 

PdC. 

*“  *>«  *’»"*  WRgner' 

tm*  seasol.  will  be  according  to  new 
*'**'««  "•“ch  rill  mate  them 

provided  with  a  com- 
^  '  syatem  for  cleaning  the  equln- 
^udln.f“?h  •certain  machinery?  lli- 

®“P‘eyed  and  the  nrosiiects 
favorable  for  keeping  them  at  work 

Eoughout  almost  the  entire  year.  The 

,rLkt^t■’-r  “r;:.  “  p-- 


^Ich  makes  It  quite  certain  that  t 
not  be  reduced  at  a  time  when 
Theut  Is  hard  to  get.  It  Is  OLilev 
not  without  reason,  that  this  will 
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IDOIES  OF  A  DAY  ’ 
IN  THE  COURTS.! 

The  Central  Transportation 
Company  Wins  in  Its  Suit 
with  the  Pullman. 

AWARD  OF  MILLIONS  MADE. 

Aa  Effort  Being  Made  to  Break  Up  a 
Big  Oas  Trust  Capitalized  at  Over 
$24,000,000  -Suits  to  Ee- 
cover  Damages. 


Y/4  /VC  I A  i'  %^- 

rvYei-cA/vt/Ze  77m/ss  j 

^rvc/A  ^  -  “xS-iT 

PERSONA/..  1 

HU.NUKsi  WOKimiiY  WON. 

In  the  general  shaking  up  of  things  which  , 
comes  with  tho  opening  ol  a  new  year  that  ' 
most  important  and,  in  a  sunse,  Intornalional 
railroad  Hysteni,  the  Orand  Trunk,  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  lull  share.  Among  other  ulianpes 
wo  note  the  aiipoiutrnent  of  ^ 

for  BO  many  years  tralUc  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Grand  Trunk  Itailway  to  the  higher  < 
position  of  general  traffic  manager  to  tho  en¬ 
tire  svsiem. 

A  ha|>pior  choice  could  not  possibly  have 
Ijoeu  made.  Tor  nearly  thirty-six  years  Mr. 
Reeve  has  been  in  tho  service  of  the  Grand 


I  w 

I. 

MR.  ilLMANiilFT 

Sends  the  Exposition  a  Check  for  One 
Thousand  Dollars. 

A  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD 

Captain  English  Calls  the  Executive 
Board  Together  and  Several  Mat¬ 
ters  Are  Acted  On. 

Some  business  of  Importance  was  trans-  j 


Trunk  Riiilway,  and  in  that  time  has  mastered  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 

every  detail  of  tho  freight  traffic  on  the  roa<l.  »"lt‘®®  of  the  Cotton  States  and  Interna- 
Ii  is  not,  however,  length  of  service  merely  ‘*°"al  Exposition  Company  yesterday  mom- 


whioh  entitles  him  to  tbehonor  which  he  bos 
now  so  justly  won.  Iln  has  shown  himself 
so  able,  so  zealous  for  tho  company’s  inter¬ 
ests,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  true  Iriend 
to  tho  merchants,  shippers  and  bn.siness 


An  .  opinion  was  filed  yesterday  by 
^dge  Butler  In  the  United  States  Circuit 
Tlburt  dismissing  the  exceptions  to  and 
■oonflrmlng  the  report  of  Theodore  M. 
BtUng,  the  master  In  the  Central  Trans¬ 
portation  Company— Pullman’s  Palace 
Car  Company  case.  Judge  Dallas  con¬ 
curred  In  the  decision. 

Under  the  finding  there  Is  an  award  of 
IS, 663,000  and  eleven  yeai-s’  Interest  In 
favor  of  the  Central  Transportation 
Company  against  the  Pullman’s  Palace 
Car  Company.  Judge  Butler  sold:— 
"The  master  was  appointed  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  opinion  filed  December  18, 
1894.  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  prop- 


honor  and  every  commendation.  Indeed  he 
has  often  stood  out  against  what  would  aji- 
parently  have  been  lor  the  company’s  bern'- 
rtt  in  the  interests  of  shippers,  the  result 
demonstrating  that  the  road  lost  nothing  in 
the  long  run,  but  actually  gained  in  wealth 
as  well  as  in  pnpnlaritv.  A  far-seeing  and 
level  headed  man.  he  often  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  the  advancing  of  rates,  when  his  su¬ 
perior  pre-cicDce  showed  him  that  such  a 
eoiirse  wouM  do  the  road  harm  ovenltiallv. 
It.  was  nninly  through  him  that  the  export 
bill  of  lading,  so  obnoxious  to  the  roads  and 
the  shippers,  was  defeaied.  and  the  late 
pre-ident  of  the  mad,  Sir  Henry  Tvler,  pnb- 
licly  stated  on  more  than  one  oeca'sion  that 
his  services  were  invslnable.  There  is  onlv 
one  thing  yve  regret  in  the  n“w  appointment, 
and  that  is  Hial  Mr.  Reeve  «ill  be  obliged  to 
leave  Chicago,  and  take  np  bis  (luarters  in 
Montreal.  An  Eeglirbmau  bv  bir'Ii,  he  is 
an  Amoi  ican  ciiizoM  by  ohnico,  and  railroad 
nffl.dals  In  Chicago  will  miss  his  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  wise  advice  founded  on  ripe  exper- 
eneo.  We  can  only  say  in  ooncliision,  that 
wo  yvish  him  well,  and  bone  he  may  be  pros¬ 
perous  for  all  time  to  come. 


has  I  office  of  Captain  J.  W.  English, 

self  I  chairman  of  the  committee.  . 

!  -A-  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  George  M. 

.  ,  Pullman,  donating  11,000  to  the  exposition. 

Pullman  baa  been  a  friend  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  since  Its  very  Inception,  and  this 
'‘>7  further  generous  donation  Is  an  additional 
he  mark  of  his  interest  In  the  enterprise, 
ap-  'rhe  following  resolution  was  iinanlmous- 
no-  ly  adopted,  thanking  Mr.  Pullman  for  his 


j)(jra 

cXnt.  -.5''  /8‘=1^. 

CARNEGIE  STEEL  CARS. 

The  Great  Mnnufaetarlnsr  Firm  the 
Pioneer  In  Another  Move. 

The  Carnegie  Company  last  evening 
shipped  to  Saratoga  four  steel  cars,  the 
first  ever  manufactured.  Th 


‘suit  liberal  donation; 

ml!h  .  "Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Cot- 
lall  1  ton  States  and  Intematlon  Exposition  Com- 
m  H  I  tendered  to  the  Pullman 

»e  a  .  Palace  Car  Company  and  Its  able  president. 

'  Pullman,  for  a  donation  of 

;h  a  81.000  on  the  part  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
illv.  Car  Company  to  assist  the  exposition  com'* 
port  closing  up  its  affairs.’' 

d'lo 

idg- _ 

S  A  CHAT  WITH  PULLMAN. 

Ob-  V""'*’**  “"‘I'l®*-  Talk*  of 

Polities  nn<l  Spoils  n  Pretty- 
Story  ConeernlnK  His 
Dll  lighter. 

George  M.  Pullman  rode  home  on  tho 
New  York  and  Chicago  limited  yesterday, 
lie  said  anyone  could  guess  who  the  next 
Republican  nominee  would  be  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  considered  Major  McKinley  per¬ 
fectly  straight  on  the  financial  question 
and  that  he  was  a  believer  In  gold  money. 

Asked  as  to  Senator  Cullom,  Illinois' 
one-time  candidate,  Mr.  Pullman  briefly 
stated  that  Senator  Cullom  was  a  good 
,  man.  He  thought  the  Republican  party 
would  nominate  McKinley  and  declare 
for  gold  a.s  the  basis  of  value. 

I  asked  .Mr.  Pullman  what  he  thought 
of  his  train.  He  glanced  fondly  at  the 
long,  handsome  cars  and  said:  "Well, 
It’s  a  very  fair  train.  Isn’t  It?”  He  said 
the  ears  were  all  new  and  were  given  but 
ig  three  years'  life  on  tho  limited.  New  cars 
be  were  constantly  being  built  for  this  train, 
be  "Who  will  na-^  - 
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NORTHERN  PACIFIC  A  COMPETI- | 
TOR  FOR  LOCAL  BUSINESS. 

After  Sept.  1  It  Will  Handle  Pnssen- 
ger  nnd.  Freight  TriilHc  Between 
the  Twin  Cllles— Lease  of  Tracks 
by  «he  M.  &.  St.  L.  unit  Gri-nt  West¬ 
ern  Probably  Continued— Exten¬ 
sive  Improvements  on  the  Line 


Begiiiiiing  Sept.  1  the  Northern  Paclllo 
will  he  a  compelltor  for  passenger  and 
freight  truffle  between  the  Twin  Cities.  Cir¬ 
culars  will  appear  In  u  day  or  two  announc¬ 
ing  this  fact.  General  Freight  Agent  Moore 
stated  yesterday  that  the  freight  depart¬ 
ment  will  after  that  date  be  prepared  to 
handle  all  classes  of  freight  between  St. 
PunI  and  Mluneiipolls  and  will  chirgc  cur¬ 
rent  rates,  a  tariff  of  wbicb  he  has  placed 
in  the  printer’s  hands.  General  Passenger 
Agent  Fee  stated  that  his  department  will 
compete  for  local  passenger  travel  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  His  schedule  of  trains  la  not  i 
completed. 

Under  the  lease  of  Northern  Pacific  tracks 
by  the  Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  the  Northern 
Pacific  heretofore  kept  out  of  local  business. 
The  Soo  line  also  had  a  lease  of  Northern 
Pacific  tracks  for  Its  trains,  as  had  the 
Great  Western  for  Its  freight  lines.  It  U 
understood  that  the  lease  will  continue 
effective  after  Sept.  1,  except  that  of  the  | 
Soo  line. 

There  are  many  rumors  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  depots  and  buildings  about  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  notably 
an  alleged  mRgDlUccnt  depot  at  Seattle. 
President  Winter  stated  yesterday  that  the 
new  company  has  not  definitely  decid¬ 
ed  on  putting  up  Bn.v  depots  or  buildings 
except  a  nation  at  NorlU  Yakima.  As  far 
as  the  Seattle  depot  Is  concerned,  no  final 
conclusion  has  been  reacbe<I  In  the  matter, 
nor  has  even  Innd  on  the  proposed  site  been 
purchased.  The  advisability  of  erecting  a 
depot  at  Seattle  as  at  several  other  points 
bus  been  discussed,  and  no  doubt  depots  and 
other  buiUlliigs  will  be  erected  before  long.  I 
though  how  many  or  of  what  dliucnsioua  no 
one  can  any,  nor  with  consistency  even 

The  Improvements  now  being  nude  In 
track  structures,  such  as  the  substitution  of 
steel  for  wooden  bridges.  In  alignment.  In 
the  correction  of  grades  nnd  the  laying  of 
about  200  miles  of  steel  rail,  began  a  long 
time  ago  and  will  be  completed  In  about  a 
month.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  is 

"Our  poIlc.v.’’  said  the  president,  “will  be 
to  put  the  line  In  first-class  sliiipe  for  the 
most  economical  and  efflclent  operation  pos- 
sllile.” 

In  the  receivers’  report  Mr.  Oakes  rec- 
oiumonded  that  $6.IX)0,tK)0  he  spent  In  Im¬ 
proving  the  property.  Whether  this  innoh 
has  been  devoted  to  such  a  good  purpose  It 
Is  dlfilcult  to  say,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that 


dismissed 


'ffie 
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seekiiig  salt  breezes. 


biggest  EXCI'RSION  of  THl 
sox  To  ATLANTIC  CITV. 


**•  B.  H.  Curried  Nearly  l,!IOO  and  j 
More  Go  To-XI|«I,t-Gue«lloii  of  - 
Clerwy  Rnleu-Cou.lder-  ' 
Jnur  (he  De»t  Method  of  llaiidliiiR 
Coni  „„  Xorlhern  Penn.ylvu- 

nlu  Itlnca, 

To-day  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has; 
In  Its  care  one  of  the  greatest  excur-j 
■ions  to  Atlantic  City  that  has  evei-f 
Been  run  from  this  city.  As  stated  In  | 
the  ‘‘Iveader  ’  some  time  ago,  the  travel  > 
0-day  was  expected  to  be  the  largest 
of  any  one  day  this  season  over  the  P.  I 
H.  R.  This  morning  four  special  trains 
mere  required  to  carry  the  people,  who 
number  about  1,300.  .  There  were  two 
day  coach  trains,  one  of  seven  and  the  ’ 
other  of  eleven  cars,  not  counting  the 
baggage  cara,  and  two  trains  of  parlor  , 

’  which  there  were  fourteen, 

^acn  one  of  the  trains  carried  a  special 
representative  of  the  P.  R.  R.  passen- 
‘  f,?'"  two  men  from  the 

tourist  office  In  Philadelphia,  R.  Rosen- 
®®‘'"ell,  coming  here  to 
^Lst  Distrla  Passenger  Agent  Thomas 
®nd  Traveling  Passenger  Agent 
Mr.  Watts  went  with  the 
first  train,  Mr.  Domer  with  the  second, 

Mr.  Rosenberg  with  the  third,  and  Mr.  | 
parnell  with  the  fourth.  The  first  two  I 
wains  were  day  coaches,  and  the  second  1 
two  parlor  cars. 

About  150  people  who  wanted  seats  in 
parlor  cars  could  not  get  them,  and  had 


A  CUT  IN  PA^R  CAR  FARE,  Gfl AJJGE SLEEPERS 


have  iiiaue  a  good  thing  j 
•ome  people,  were  willing  to  pay  J2  or  $3 
The  company  could  not 
get  all  the  choir  cars  It  wanted.  Some 
or  those  used  were  of  the  old  style,  with- 
out  vestibules,  btt  the  last  train  was 
VMtlbuled  entirely.  The  sales  at  the 
dty  ticket  office  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Cej^rture  of  trains  was  905  tickets-  at 
Union  station.  320,  and  at  East  Liberty 
«'eepers  have  been 
provided  for  to-night  be.sides  the  nine 
regular  Pullmans  that  go  out  on  the 
evening  trains.  How  many  people  will  ' 
go  In  <^y  coaches  i.s  not  known  at  this 
^e.  There  will  be  four  sleepers  from  . 
Wheeling.  At  Steubenville  36  tickets  I 
have  been  sold,  and  at  Homestead,  42.  | 
At  least  1,000  people  altogether  are  ox-  I 
pected  to  go  out  to-night.  Nearly  600 
pieces  of  baggage  went  out  this  morn- 
■  ing,  Including  many  bicycles. 

Atlantic  City  will  not,  of  course,  get 
AH  this  travel.  Many  people  buy  these 
cheap  excursion  tickets  to  save  them- 
■elve.s  from  paying  lull  fare  for  pas- 
■age  to  other  eastern  points.  Many 
opportunity,  for 
instance,  to  go  to  New  York,  leaving 
the  excursl,m  at  Philadelphia  and  buv- 
y>ng  transportation  to  the  metropolis 
while  some  excursionists  who  want  to 

netSod'""*'’**'' 

,  J>'<?„PennsylvanIa-s  next  excur.sion  to  I 
*’<5  last  this  season. 

U  will  be  run  August  20.  The  Balti-  ' 
°ne  ‘n  Its  turn  I 
next  Thursday,  and  will  complete  th^ 
mason's  set  with  Its  excurelon^^ATj^tfet  j 


PPLLMAJT  CXIMPAWY  HAS  MADE 
SOME  REDCCTIOlfS  IJf  OHIO. 

Sold  to  Re  the  Roanlt  of  Poor  Dnsl- 
nrsH-BlBr  Atlantic  City  Excarsloa 
To-.Morrow-AVant  to  Forecloae  the 
Kansas  Midland— What  Vice  Pres 
Ident  St.  John,  of  the  S.  A.  L.,  Sayi 
^  I  of  the  Sonthern  Railway. 

It  now  transpires  that  there  was  some 
truth  In  the  reported  reduction  of  Pull¬ 
man  car  fires,  as  intimated  in  the 
Leader”  a  couple  of  days  since,  but  it 
applies  to  parlor  car  service,  and  not  to 
I  sleeping  cars.  A  Chicago  dispatch  states 
that  the  reductions  in  some  cases  are  as 

S“ha^“e  Rallt^ads  are  said 

lo  nave  some  time  since  urged  on  the 
expediency  of  reducing  its 
I  Sd  revenues 

'  Treased  R  Proportionately  tn- 

c‘  said  that  parlor  car 

to  enough 

I  to  induce  the  Pullman  company  to  make 

ClM^Inni^fTdi  Columbus  and 

tVr  J  1  “■  'llstanee  of  130  miles  or  so. 

Ohin  h  I**®  BaJtlmore  and 

Ohio  has  been  reduced  to  26  cents,  and 
from  ^lumbus  to  Toledo,  over  the  C.. 

6  C6nts  has  be&n  ordered, 

1’’®  Atlantic  City 
tanVI  ,  1/°''?°'’'’'^'^  °''®'’  ‘H®  Pennsyl- 
1®  expected  to  be  has 
fn?1  ®®®®°P-  Indications  are  that 

‘P  ‘hel  eland- 


toi,  a  net  get  them,  and  had  ;  "een  this  season.  Indications  are  that 

take  day  toacht-s.  Speculators  could  j,  l^nHy  J.COS  people  will  go  to  that  stand- 
,ve  made  a  good  thing  probably,  for  ard  Resort.  It  is  understood  that  ?he 
"l!P!°?i®  .'^®'-l.willinK  to  pay  12  or  $3  1  confjpany  has  reserved  20  sleeX  i« 
Pjarlor  cars  and  15  coaches  for  the  ti 


'VTE' 1 1  “  unaerstood  that  the  | 

reserved  20  sleepers,  18 
l^lers^""  coaches  for  the  tra^J 

(Ocfr  i 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC’^  CONTRACT 
WITH  THE  PULLMANS  WILL  NOT 
BE  RENEWED. 


ROAD  MAY  BUILD  NEW  CARS. 


JOHN  F.  NEWTON  TO 


SIIiCEKD  D. 


N.  P.  CLAI.M 


DET.VIL.S  for  next  WEEK'S  RIS 

Suiit.  .McMillan  Has  .\ll  of  His  Plat 
Arraugccl-Five  Hiin.lrol  Pcoiile 
u  .Vlinnte  Can  lie  Huncllcd. 


A  report  from  an  unofficial  but  re¬ 
liable  source  was  current  yesterday 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  will  cease  to 
operate  Pullman  palace  and  sleeping 
cars  on  Its  entire  system  within  a  few 
•weeks.  This  rumored  deal  is  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  magnitude  and  importance,  as  It 
means  that  the  Northern  Pacific  will 
supply  the  system  with  either  Wagner 
cars,  or  new  cars  of  Its  own.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  in  all  probability  will  be  the  course  i 
Adopted.  That  a  change  will  be  made 
was  practically  admitted  by  a  high  ' 
official  of  the  road  yesterday  to  the  I 
Globe.  I 

The  contract  between  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
company,  which  was  made  ten  years 
ago.  will  terminate  In  October.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Is  now  operating  about 
BO  Pullman  cars  In  its  transcontinental 
and  division  service.  In  much  of  this 
rolling  stock  the  N.  P,  owns  a  half  In- 
twest.  It  is  hinted  that  the  road  will 
offer  the  Pullman  company  two  pro¬ 
positions,  either  to  sell  the  rolling  stock 
outright,  or  else  buy  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany's  share  therein.  In  case  the  for- 
mer  proposition  is  adopted,  the  North- 
ern  Pacific,  It  is  believed,  will  construct 
tiu  sleepers  of  lu  own,  which 

win  eclipse  any  running  to  the  coast. 

‘hat  the  new  cars 

n;t^?u“n' bet^n 

The  construction  of  a  private  line  of 
sleepers  means  the  outlay  of  a  ifrge 
XT  hut  if  rumor  Is  correct, 

ready  to 

wHh  ^*’®  eontract 

‘73.®?  company  will  not  be 
renewed  Is  said  to  be  certain. 


Courr£t' 


(a.  OOi  30  t.^ci 


ETIy, 


THE  MBECORD, 

Lar§:c  Bag:§:age  in  Wagner 
Sleepers  Prohibited. 

AN  END  TO  MIDDLE  MEN.^ 

They  Ai-o  to  Be  Ignored  In  tho  Rontinad 
of  IiniiUgraiits  and  This  Settles  a  " 
Ac.\a'ioiis  Problem— General 
Traflfio  Intelligence. 

Rome  trnvelfrs  over  lines  in  the  VanU^ 
bill  c.vstem  who  ride  in  Wagner  sleeping 
cans,  will  be  highly  gratilied,  while  others 
w  ill  1)0  eertain  to  give  emphatic  utterance 
to  strong  proteKs,  in  view  of  a  new  regu¬ 
lation  that  will  hereafter  bo  rigidly  eu- 
for<'(‘d  ill  the  sleepers.  ■ 

It  pnietieaily  forbids  a  passenger  taking 
into  a  sli'oping  ear  anything  but  a  small, i 
satehel.  To  he  toelinical,  it  provides  thatj 
I  no  .piis.s('iiger  shall  carr.v  any  more  bag¬ 
gage  than  will  go  under  the  berth  without 
stieliing  out  into  tlie  aisle  when  it  is  made 
I  up  at  night. 

Who  that  has  had  oee.-ision  to  occupy 
a  slepiier,  espoeially  it  they  lioarded  the 
oar  l.Tte  at  night,  when  other  travelers. 
Iitid  gone  to  lied,  has  not  been  annoyed 
by  tlie  ai-eumiilntion  of  bnlk.v  luggage  In 
the  aisles,  and  porliaps  stumbled  over  a 
".voung  trunk”  at  tlie  imminent  risk  of 
lieiiig  thrown  violently  to  the  floor.  As  j 
a  rule  sneh  baggage  i.s  carried  <-hiefly  by 
coniuiercial  travelei-s,  wlio  find  it  a  iieces-  I 
«il.y  in  the  rapid  traveling  they  eometimop 
do  from  one  town  to  another,  and  eaunot 
spare  the  lime  to  have  a  trunk  carried  1 
to  a  hotel.  Krniueiilly  their  stay  in  a 
place  is  so  brief  that  they  do  not  even' 
go  lo  a  hotel.  Hen-after  they  will  be  com- j 
mill'll  to  -heck  their  big  satchels  on  the] 
t  audcrliill  roads,  and  other  individuhls  | 
will  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  comfort. 
The  new  rule  went  into  effect  last 
I'diie.sda.v  and  those  who  want  to  escape 
. ’  '  -iiienee  will  do  well  to 


keep  it  i 


A 


P 
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It  has  a  doulite  entrance  In  tbe  middle  of 
le  car,  at  each  aide,  so  that  which  ever  way 
car  may  be  running  two  entrances  are  al- 
'ays  available  on  the  safe  aide  for  passen- 
ers  to  enter  or  leave  It.  Entrances  to  each 
nd  of  the  car,  protected  by  eliding  doors, 
pen  from  the  vecrtlbule,  and  four  commodious 
airway®  lead  to  the  upper  deck. 

These  stairways,  two  on  each  tide,  are  In 
le  Inside  of  the  car,  In  the  center  vestibule, 
nd  are  perfectly  protected,  which  makes 
lem  not  only  comfortable  and  convenient, 
ut  safe  means  for  reaching  and  leaving  the 
pper  deck,  and  especially  suitable  for  ladies 


O.  L.  Pullman  Introduoas  Double- 
Deoker  for  Street  Traffio. 


IT  IS  BUILT  OF  STEEL 


As  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  Its  central 
doorways,  loading  and  unloading  a  car  can  be 
done  through  them  In  about  half  the  time  It 
takes  to  load  or  unload  a  car  with  eud  en¬ 
trances,  as  paseengers  have  only  to  go  half 
the  length  of  the  car  from  each  compartment 
in  order  to  get  out,  and  the  same  on  entering. 

As  these  cars  carry  double  the  load  of  an 
ordinary  oar,  they  will  be  especially  valuable 
for  large  cities,  where  track  space  In  the 
streets  Is  crowded,  as  each  car  will  do  the 
work  of  two  ordinary  cars,  while  occupying 
only  halt  the  length  of  rail  space  that  they 


Has  Many  Valuable  Improve¬ 
ments  to  Recommend  Tt. 


Upper  Tier,  as  Arranged,  Will  Be  Opei 
In  Summer  and  Closed  in 


aew  departure  In  street  cars,  Introdtic- 
I'ltttf  very  great  conveniences  and  Improve- 
Benta,  baa  been  made  by  Charles  L.  Pullman 
of  this  city,  In  his  “double-decked  center  ves- 
,  Uhuie  car,”  which  Is  the  handsomeet  most 
PMIll'iilodlous,  and  convenient  vehicle  ever  used 
on  street  oar  lines,  either  In  this  country  or  in 
Surope. 

Since  Mr.  Charles  Pullman  left  the  Pull- 


Those  of 
tlemen,  wh 


on  top  of  the  clumsy  and  In 
buses  through  the  streets 
what  delightful  means  they  ! 
Ing  the  city,  and  taking  In  a 
This  pleasure  is  brought 
on  this  side  of  the  water, 


ir  reach, 
Charles 


DOUBLE-DECKEO  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR. 


and  comfort  of  cars  for  srr 
as  for  the  economy  with  » 
and  the  very  much  largei 
one  of  these  cars  In  comi 
the  ordinary  ones. 

Altogether,  looking  at  its 
convenience,  and  earning 


Palace  Car  Company  he  has  made  | 
Dces  and  improvements  in  Us  cons^ 
notably  in  a  completely  novel  dc 
silldlng  them  altogether  of  steel;  fra 


Bauty.  symmetr 
ajpaclty.  It  Is  1 
er  been  put  in 
very  speedy  at 


I  most  Ingenious  and  serviceable  manner,  giv¬ 
ing  a  lighter  and  stronger  structure,  lessen^ 
log  tbe  cost,  reducing  the  height  and  lower- 
the  floor  of  the  car,  so  that  one  step  Is 
Hnensed  wKh,  and  there  is  only  a  single 
Twp  In  entering  or  leaving  It.  This  is  the 
flnt  steel  atructure  ever  used  for  street  cart, 
•aA.lt  Is  especially  soiltable  for  the  grand, 

Klmyalng,  and  symmetrical  appearance  of  the 
,  ‘^ipAle-decked  center  vestibule  car.” 

This  car.  no  matter  what  the  material  used 
.Its  onnstructlon,  has  very  valuable  and 
^bliracterlstlo  features.  Every. detail  bs* 
Men  carefully  and  Intelllgen'  lA  tidied  by 
Trs  Inventor,  and  the  result  hi  monilMfac- 
tory.  The  safety  and  convenience  ofpassen- 
,Ta  entering  or  leaving  th^  car  have  been 
rf^ully  considered,  and  "the  center  vestl- 
MlCV"  whldh  U  Its  leading  fe.lture,  admirably 
^imwsra  the  pnrposes  loten/led. 


id  we  predict  for 


We  learn  that,  beside 
rincipal  cities  here,  n 
ig  for  "double-decked 
>r  London  and  other 
Iso  for  Australia.  Wi 


legotlatl 


Europeai 


t  we  shall  eo< 
Chicago,  as  \ 
ythlng  progrt 


way®  foremost  In 
■nterprlslng,  and 
understand  there 
I  capitalize  a  stocl 
id  manufacture  the 
I  Is,  a  rumor  of  a  n 
id  powerful,  suflici 


lompany  to 


Y 


PRIVILEGES  OF  TRAVELERS. 

General  Agent  C.  E.  Bray,  of  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western,  has  had  the  following  question  answered  for 
him  by  Second  Vice-President  Wickes,  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  General  Manager  J.  A.  Spoor,  of  the 
Wagner  Company:  “A  question  has  arisen  which  seems 
impossible  to  settle,  namely,  to  what  seat  is  the  holder 
of  the  lower  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  entitled?  Most  of 
the  traveling  public  answer  quickly,  ‘the  seat  facing  the 
engine,’  but  when  pressed  are  never  sure.  Will  you, 
therefore,  if  possible  settle  the  question.”  Mr.  Wickes’ 
answer  is:  “There  is  no  rule  requiring  the  occupant  of 
an  upper  berth  to  use  the  seat  facing  backward;  the 
occupancy  of  the  two  seats  is  left  to  the  passengers  to 
settle  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  there  is  never  any  disagreement  about  it.  Com- 
])aratively  very  few  persons  object  to  riding  in  the  seat 
facing  the  rear;  where  it  is  objectionable  an  exchange  of 
seats  can  readily  be  arranged.  All  tlie  conveniences 
and  facilities  on  the  car,  and  tlie  provisions  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  and  comfort  of  passengers,  arc  designed 
equally  for  the  benefit  of  the  occiqiant  of  the  upper 
berth  as  for  the  purchaser  of  the  lower  berth.”  Mr. 
Spoor  says:  “We  have  no  rule  covering  the  point  you 
raise,  but  the  universal  practice  permits  the  holder  of  a 
lower  berth  to  occupy  the  seat  facing  the  engine.  Be¬ 
tween  two  passengers  occupying  a  section  it  is  gener¬ 
ally,  I  fancy,  a  matter  of  courtesy  in  the  choice  of  seats, 
and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  any  troulile 
has  arisen  upon  a  point  of  this  kind.” 

AToir. 

I  PULLMAN  WORKS  AT  PETERHOFF  BURN 


St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  8.— The  Pullman 


you, 

NO  PULLMAN  SHOPS  BURNED 


exlremely  Improbable  the  Pullman 
rar  shops  In  PeterholT,  Russia,  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire."  said  H.  P.  Walden  sec«- 
tary  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company 

PullSr^'^^Rrsran 

once,  and  second'y,  w?h?v^‘So'*shops‘'to  Rut- ' 

that  the  shops— If  there  be  any  at  all--wt%  - 

ths  property  of  the  Pullman  co^mv  ??  '' 

Slavonians  have  ado^d  the 
I n  Pullman  as  a  synonym  for  sleeptag  ^ 

n  Inference  to  the  native  appellation^.  whRh 
Is.  as  I  remember  It.  'doubleuplnanotikl' ^ 
something  of  about  that  length."  ’  ** 


RAHJROAD  car  journal. 


November,  1896. 


NEW  WAGNBB  SLEEPING  CAR. 


NEW  WAGNER  SLEEPING  CAB. 


i  NEW  WAQNBR  SLEEPING  CARS. 

The  two  accompanying  engravings,  which  are 
reproduced  from  photographs  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Benson,  manager  of  the  works  of  thd 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company,  show  interior  views 
of  a  number  of  new  sleeping  cars  which  were  re¬ 
cently  constructed  at  the  W agner  works  for  service 
on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. 

The  interior  woodwork  is  of  South  American 
mahogany  throughout,  in  natural  finish,  with  no 
carving  or  other  decoration  below  the  window 
frames.  The  rich,  warm  coloring  of  this  wood 
relieves  the  finish  of  the  plainness  which  it  may 
be  thought  would  attach  to  this  absence  of  the 
usual  carving  and  other  decoration.  Otherwise 
the  decorative  features  of  the  interior,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  engravings,  are  rich  and  highly 
ornate,  tempered  with  a  rare  display  of  good  taste. 

These  cars  have  twelve  sections,  a  stateroom  and 
annex,  toilet  room  for  women,  a  buSet  and ‘a 
combined  washing  and  smoking  room.  The  seats 
are  upholstered  with  olive  green  plush,  floors  cov¬ 
ered  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  the  draperies  are 
of  brocaded  silk  damask. 

Marquetry,  or  Inlaid  work,  is  used  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  the  decoration  of  these  cars,  marking 
the  revival  of  a  practice  which  some  years  ago  was 
quite  prevalent  in  the  ornamentation  of  palace 
car  interiors,  but  which  had  fallen  somewhat  into 
desuetude.  The  upper  deck  is  in  the  now  generally 
used  Empire  style,  and  the  whole  interior  effect  is 
one  of  harmonious  symmetry  and  coloring. 

The  usual  sliding  partitions  between  the  sections 
have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  an  innovation. 

The  new  partition  is  hinged  to  the  headboard  so  as 
to  be  swung  into  place  when  the  berths  are  made 
up.  The  contour  of  the  lower  deck  is  such  as  to 
give  more  than  the  usual  head  room  in  the  upper 

These  cars,  as  stated  above,  are  for  service  on 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Rail¬ 
road,  on  which  road  the  Wagner  service  displaces 
the  Pullman.  Eleven  similar  cars  are  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern’s 
limited  service. _  _ 

I  The  -  S -  Si///e /vt/n 

^  '  — - —  S 

SUIEPINO  CAR  REFORM  ’  , 

Senator  Pettigrew,  pf  South  Dakota, 
has  begun  the  task  of  reforming  methods 
of  the  sleeping  car  companies  In  the  uaa 
and  sale  of  their  berths— a  reform  wlSA 
will  be  watched  with  Interest  by  tens  otf 
I  trousands  of  travellers. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  pro- 
poses  to  have  the  sleeping  car  business 
placed,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com-  ■ 
mission,  the  same  as  other  railroad  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  Inter-State  character,  and  then 
to  subject  It  to  at  least  two  conditions— 
that  the  upper  berth  shall  be  charged  for 
at  only  three-fourths  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  lower  berth  Is  sold,  and  that  If  an 
upper  berth  shaU  not  be  sold  It  shall  not 
be  let  dbwn  or  "made  up”  to  the  unneces-  ; 
sary  discomfiture  of  the  occupant  of  the  i 
lower  one.  ■ 

Representative  Baker,  of  Now  H^lmp- 
shlre,  proposes  to  go  still  further  In  the  | 
direction  of  sleeping  oar  reform.  He  ! 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  companies  can-  1 
not  lit  up  sleepers  In  which  travellers  may  I 
have  decent  accommodations  at  fifty  cents  i 
a  night.  Instead  of  the  rate  of  gl.®)  to 
12.00,  which  now  prevails  for  all. 

The  subject  is  a  good  one  for  Congres¬ 
sional  agitation.  Their  ought  to  be  a. 
atop  to  the  red  tape  regulations  In  the  use 
of  berths,  and  the  price  for  which  a  poor 
traveller  mupt  pay  for  sleeping  accom- 
medatlona  should  not  be  virtually  prohibi¬ 
tory,  as  It  now  Is,  to  njany.  ’  ■  Jtjaw 


j  NEW  WAQNER  SLEEPING  CARS. 

The  two  accompanying  engravings,  which  are 
reproduced  from  photographs  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  K.  A.  Benson,  manager  of  the  works  of  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company,  show  interior  views 
of  a  number  of  now  sieepiug  cars  which  were  re¬ 
cently  constructed  at  the  Wagner  works  for  service 
on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. 

The  interior  woodwork  is  of  South  American 
I  mahogany  throughout,  in  natural  finish,  with  no 
carving  or  other  decoration  below  the  window 
frames.  The  rich,  warm  coloring  of  this  wood 
relieves  the  finish  of  the  plainness  which  it  may 
be  thought  would  attach  to  this  absence  of  the 
usual  carving  and  other  decoration.  Otherwise 
the  decorative  features  of  the  interior,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  engravings,  are  rich  and  highly 
ornate,  tempered  with  a  rare  display  of  good  taste. 

These  cars  have  twelve  sections,  a  stateroom  and 
anue.\,  toilet  room  for  women,  a  buffet  and  a 
combined  washing  and  smoking  room.  The  seats 
are  upholstered  with  olive  green  plush,  floors  cov¬ 
ered  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  the  draperies  are 
of  brocaded  silk  damask. 

Marquetry,  or  inlaid  work,  is  used  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  the  decoration  of  these  cars,  marking 
the  revival  of  a  practice  which  some  years  ago  was 
quite  prevalent  in  the  ornamentation  of  palace 
car  interiors,  but  which  had  fallen  somewhat  into 
desuetude.  The  upper  deck  is  in  the  now  generally 
used  Empire  style,  and  the  whole  interior  effect  is 
one  of  harmonious  symmetry  and  coloring. 

The  usual  sliding  partitions  between  the  sections 
have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  an  innovation. 
The  new  partition  is  hinged  to  the  headboard  so  as 
to  be  swung  into  place  when  the  berths  are  made 
up.  The  contour  of  the  lower  deck  is  such  us  to 
give  more  than  the  usual  head  room  in  the  upper 
berths. 

These  cars,  as  stated  above,  are  for  service  on 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Rail¬ 
road,  on  which  road  the  Wagner  service  displaces 
the  Pullman.  Eleven  similar  cars  are  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern’s 
limited  service. 

-  Svetviiv^  -  St///c  /vf/n 


RAItROAU  CAR  JOURNAL. 


EMPLOYMENT  VERSUS  ALMS-GIVING. 

While  tens  of  tliou.'oind.s  of  men  are  now  idle  in  Cihleago 
and  public  and  private  charity  is  taxed  to  the  utino.st  to 
keep  thousands  of  families  from  freezing  and  starvation,  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  in  tlie  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Pull¬ 
man  there  is  no  suffering  from  involuntary  idleness  and  no 
unrelieved  want.  In  spite  of  the  long-continued  business  de¬ 
pression  wliich  Ims  closed  tlie  doors  of  innumerable  factories 
and  crowded  the  labor  market  with  hosts  of  imeinployed 
men,  eager  for  woi'k  at  any  wages,  the  gresit  car  building 
establishment  lui.s  kept  Its  doors  open  and  is  to-day  furnish¬ 
ing  employment,  at  living  wages,  to  about  3,200  workers. 
ITiis  means  that  it  is  providing  a  living  and  support  for  three 
or  four  times  as  many  persons.  It  is  better  to  pay  a  man  a 
dollar  for  work  than  to  give  him  a  dollar  as  alms;  and  those 
great  industrial  establishments  which,  like  Pullman,  have 
continued  to  furnish  employment  and  wages  in  these  times 
of  distress,  deserve  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  great 
benefleent  institutions  of  the  country*. 

It  has  been  no  light  responsibility  for  the  heads  of  such 
establishments  to  pnnMdo  work  and  wages  during  the  last 
four  years.  Often  it  would  have  been  easier  and  more  profit¬ 
able  for  them  to  close  their  doors.  To  obtvain  orders  the 
I’ullraan  company  has  repeatedly  been  obllgerl  to  tempt  the 
straitened  railway  companies  by  offering  to  build  cars  at  a 
price  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  labor,  saying 
nothing  of  any  return  upon  the  Investment  in  the  plant, 
'i'hus  the  comi>any  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  Its  em¬ 
ployes  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  single  order  for  cars;  but 
to  the  workmen  the  contribution  has  come  not  in  the  form 
of  charity  to  idle  men,  but  as  well-earned  pay  for  work 
honestly  and  self-respectingly  jierformed. 

No  one  malutaiins  that  the  policy  of  the  Pullman  company 
Is  not  inspired  by  business  motives.  It  is  a  business  Institu¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  also  impossible  not  to  believe  that  other 
motives,  higher  than  those  of  commerc-e  or  of  money-making, 
have  also  had  a  share  in  shaping  that  policy;  while,  all 
question  of  motives  aimrt,  the  fact  of  the  great  public  service 
rendered  by  such  an  institution  In  times  of  general  depression 
and  distress  is  a  thing  beyond  question  or  argument.  Before 
a  stone  was  laid  on  the  prairie  where  the  great  Industrial 
comanunity  now  stands,  Mr.  Pullman  had  formulated  the  plan 
whereby  It  was  hoped  to  furnish  constant  employment, 
through  good  times  and  bad,  although  wages  might  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  returns  which  the  employer  could 
get  for  his  product.  In  good  times  the  highest  wages;  In  bad 
times,  when  the  prices  of  cars  must  be  reduced  to  get  orders, 
the  wnrkman  was  to  accept  lower  pay  in  preference  to  Idle¬ 
ness.  This  was  in  effect  a  plan  of  profit-sharing  in  prosperous 
seasons  and  of  loss-.9liaring  in  seasons  of  adversity.  It  was 
In  applying  this  principle  to  existing  necessities  in  the  spring 
of  18fl4  that  the  Pullmain  company  was  made  the  object  of 
attack  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  American  Railway  T’nlon.  Kxist- 
Ing  orders  for  cars  were  about  to  be  completed,  ami  to  get 
more  onlers  it  was  absolutely  nwessaiy  to  make  very  low 
bids.  The  comi>any  readjusted  its  scale  of  wages  for  iileee 
work,  mnking  reductions  averaging  about  10  per  cent,  luid 
it  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  lai-gc  ordeiN  by  offering  to 
fill  them  at  prices  below  actual  (x)st.  Some  o.tXK)  men  were 
receiving  living  wages  wlien  Mr.  Debs  assumed  his  undesired 
protectorate  over  tliem  and  “ortlcred  them  out”  into  ldleiie.s.s 
and  want.  OondiUous  now  are  similar  to  those  existing  be¬ 
fore  the  criminal  stHke  of  May,  1S04.  Contracts  for  cars  are 
hard  to  gt»t  and  prices  and  wages  are  low,  but  no  Debs  now 
dares  to  older  the  3,200  employes  at  1‘iillmnn  to  abandon 
honest  work  ami  walk  out  into  pauperism. 
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SLEEPING  GARS. 


(arly  ixptrlmenU  In  Thin  Clan*  of  Cart. 

In  1709  Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  the  inven¬ 
tor,  who  effected  important  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  steam  engine,  making 
the  first  high  pressure  englue,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
.it  his  time,  not  only  predicted  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  modem  railroad,  but  said 
that  at  no  distant  day  men  would  ride 
upon  vehicles  moving  upon  iron  rails 
and  drawn  by  engines  running  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  He  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  sleeping  cars  and  dining 
cars  would  come  Into  general  use; 
Nearly  forty  years  after  Evans'  predic¬ 
tion,  the  following  notice  of  some  of 
the  earlier  sleeping  cars  appeared  in  a 
magazine  coiled  *‘The  American  Rail¬ 
road  Journal,”  uuder  date  of  Nov.  Ifi, 
t»38,  which  quoted  from  the  Baltimore 
Chronicle  of  Oct.  80,  as  follows: 

•‘Beautiful  Railroad  Cai's,— The  cara 
intended  for  night  traveling  between 
this  city  and  F'hlladelphia,  and  which 
afford  berths  for  twenty-four  persona 
in  each,  have  been  placed,  on  the  road 
'  and  will  be  used  for  the  first  time  to¬ 
night.  One  of  these  cars  has  been 
brought  to  this  city,  and  may  be  In¬ 
spected  by  the  public  to-day.  It  is  one 
of  the  completest  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  Is  of  beautiful 
constimctlon.  Night  traveling  on  a  rail¬ 
road  is,  by  the  Introduction  of  these 
cars,  made  as  comfortable  as  that  by 
day,  and  Is  relieved  of  all  Irksomeness. 
The  enterprise  which  conceived  and 
constructed  the  railroad  between  this 
city  and  Philadelphia  cannot  be  too 
highly  extolled,  and  the  anxiety 
evinced  by  the  officers,  who  now  have 
Its  control.  In  watching  over  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  passengers,  and  the  great 
expense  Incurred  for  that  object,  are 
worthy  of  praise,  and  deserve,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  receive,  the  approba- 
ikm  of  the  public.  A  ride  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  now.  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
may  be  made  without  inconvenience, 
discomfort  or  suffering  from  the  weatli- 
er— yon  can  go  into  the  cars  at  the 
depot  In  Pratt  street,  where  Is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  fire,  and  in  six  hours  you  are  land% 
ed  at  the  depot  in  Phlhidelphlal  If  you 
travel  In  the  night  you  go  to  rest  in  a 
pleosamt  berth,  sleep  as  soundly  as  In 
your  own  bo  I  at  home,  and  on  awaken¬ 
ing  next  morning  find  yourself  at  the 
end  of  your  Journey,  and  In  time  to 
take  your  passage  to  New  York  if  you 
are  bent  there.  Nothing  now  seems  to 
be  wanting  to  make  railroad  traveling 
perfect  and  complete  In  every  conve-  | 
nlence  except  the  Introduction  of  din¬ 
ing  care,  and  these  we  are  sure  will 
Soon  be  Introduced.— Baltimore  Chron¬ 
icle,  Oct.  30." 
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EARLY  DAYS  OF  SLEEPING  CARS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald,  date  Nov.  9, 1802,  says; 

“Tbe  first  sleeping  car  the  present 
writer  ever  had  aecommodatons  in 
was  anxiously  awaited  In  the  depot 
grounds  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Mrs.  Douglas  and  not  more 
than  feur  others.  It  was  in  1850,  but 
late  In  that  year  and  after  sleepers 
had  been  for  some  months  on  two  or 
three  of  the  Western  railroads.  It  was 
Mrs.  Douglas’  first  experience  of  the 
kind,  and  she  was  not  too  well  pleased. 
The  car  was  known  as  ‘No.  20’ — It 
was  the  ^twentieth  old  car  that  had 
been  remodeled  for  the  puiqiosc.  There 
was  no  deck,  and  the  seats,  before 
making  up  for  the  night,  wore  along 
the  sides  and  not  at  right  angles  with 
the  length  as  now,  and  there  were 
three  berths  to  a  section — a  man  could 
crawl  in  aud  wriggle  out  with  difficul¬ 
ty,  but  hardly  turn  over.  This  car  was 
bound  for  Chicago.  All  the  sleepers 
then  In  use  were  of  the  same  construc¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  upholstering,  that  was 
of  the  scantiest  and  poorest.  The 
sleeper  of  that  day  was,  in  fact,  as  un¬ 
like  those  of  the  present  as  the  superb 
drawing-room  of  a  stately  residence  ts 
to  the  interior  of  a  log  cabin.  Everj* 
one  of  the  Pullman  oars  Is  full  of 
minor  Inventions  secured  by  patent.” 

The  writer  well  remembers  an  ex¬ 
perience  In  1850.  He  rode  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Springfield  over  the  Illinois 
Central  in  a  sleeping  oar.  This  car  hod 
tiers  of  three  berths  each,  the  berths 
being  on  the  sides  of  the  coach.  These 
berths  were  not  much  more  than  half 
as  wide  ns  a  present  car  berth.  The 
occupant  of  the  berth  (and  an  upper 
one  feU  to  his  lot)  bad  to  remain 
awake  and  hold  on  to  the  bunk  to  keep 
from  being  thrown  out,  as  the  roadbed 
was  very  uneven.  Sometimes  when  a 
half  slumber  closed  his  eyelids  he  had 
vivid  dreams  of  earthquakes  and  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  acompanied  by  artll- 
lery-llke  rumblings,  aud  these  tortures 
have  since  enabled  him  to  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  horrors  of  Dante’s  Inferno. 

The  evolution  of  the  sleeper  to  its 
present  form  (aud  few  are  aware  of 
this  truth)  Is  the  outcome  of  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  Is  a  growth  which  has  been 
fostered  by  much  profound  thought 
and  very  elaborate  calculations.  Notii 
iBg  in  use  by  man,  not  even  the  steam 
engine  Itself,  is-  more  fully  I  lie  result 
of  Intelligent  design  than  is  a  present 
Puli .  .ran  vestibule  sleeper.  No  expen.se 
has  been  spared  to  render  It  the  per¬ 
fection  of  mechanical  and  actlstit;  eklU. 


Cucine  Doty. 
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HANDSOME  PULLMAN  CARS 


Sent  to  the  Nashville  Fair. 


Knur  ciirs  of  (lie  inngiillicelit  t 
wliii-h  tin*  I’nlliuiiii  <’oin|>:in.v  liiid 
♦•.xhlililli.m  III  ilie  Worlil's  Kali-  in 
eiiKo  in  lS»:t  were  .seal  to  Xnsliville 
-Momlii.v.  where  tlie.v  will  reinniii  till  the 
close  of  the  fair  held  in  that  city  this 
siumuer.  The  iianies  of  lhe«»e  cars  are 
l.sahella.’'  ".Viuerica,"  -l.a  Ualtida" 
and  the  ••.Matvhena."  The  following 
item  of  history  tells  the  origin  of  the 
name's  twed  in  designating  these  car.s: 
When  Coliinrlnis  undertook  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  Ferdinand  and  Isaliella 
Were  king  anti  iineen  of  .Spain,  the 
tltieen  ladug  really  the  patroness  (.if  tlie 
ententrlse.  In  his  "f.ife  of  Coluiuhiis” 
0>age  lOTt.  Vol.  1.)  Washington  Irving 
:  ".lliont  lialf  a  league  from  the 
little  seaport  of  Falos  de  .Mo(jner.  in 
.^ndalnsia.  there  stoixl  and  continnes  to 
stand  at  the  present  day.  an  aucieut 
.•onvent  of  Franciscan  friars,  dedicated 
[o  .Santa  Marin  de  Ualtida.  One  day  a 
stranger  on  foot,  in  humble  guise,  but 
of  dl.stiugnished  air,  aeeosniiauled  by 
small  boy.  stopped  at  tlie  gate  of  the 
tiiveiii  and  asked  of  the  jstrter  a  little  | 
liread  and  water  for  his  child.  While 
receiving  this  iininble  r(*freshment  tile 
prior  of  tile  convent,  .Inan  Ptne/.  de 
Marcheiin,  happening  to  pass  by,  was 
struck  with  the  apitearnnce  of  the 
stranger,  and  observing  from  his  ait 
and  iKs-eni  tlnit  lie  was  a  foreigne 


“i-a  -  ■»tiirag«t-/WTi>nB<Bnnt 

lsh(Hl  In  vermilion  wikkI.  It  Iia« 
ricli  carving  than  any  other  coacli  o 
exhildtlon.  The  seats  are  upholstered 
n  gr.s-nlsl,  leather.  In  the  carving  and 
Interior  de<-orntlons  the  bunches  of 
Irtilt  and  festoons  of  grain  and  fruit  are 
ex.iuisitely  placed.  The  sideiioard  Is 
a  model  of  ricli  carving  and  of  pleasing 
tiesign.  UttbiH-r  tiling  was  applied  to 
the  platforms  of  all  these  cars  and  to 
the  end  of  llie  olwervation  car  before 
they  left  Pullman. 

'I'he  "I.subella"  Is  an  observation  cur. 
one  end  of  which  Is  ftirnislted  in  ver- 

r be  finish  is  in  file  “Empire”  style 
P  ie  car  lias  seven  sections  for  bttiiks. 
The  oltservatlon  end  Is  stinted  with 
chairs.  The  windows  arc  of  n  ■>  imy 
pattern.  Tlie  interior  contains  much 
rich  cariing,  witii  bronze  ornaments. 
It  is  dirtlcult  to  Imagine  anything  which 
could  lie  added  to  render  this  cur  more 
attractive  to  a  party  of  tourists. 

i^leeping  car  No;  it.  of  18.VJ.  This  Is  a 
primeval  slee|>lng  car,  which  prts-eded 
tile  present  style  of  sleeiter.  and  con¬ 
tains  twelve  sections  and  is  eiiuipiicd 
it  t  wo  wood  burning  stoves,  one  at 
h  <*nd  of  the  car.  The  stoves  take 
tip  tile  iviom  of  two  sections,  whicli 
reit  sections  for  sleeping  ptir- 
Itoses.  Tile  htw(>r  liertiis  are  made  uit 
by  dropping  tlie  seat  backs,  which  fill 
in  tin*  space  between  the  seats  and 
form  one  contiuuoins  berth  from  end 
to  end  of  car.  'I'ln*  upper  berths,  when 
not  in  use.  lit  closely  to  the  celling. 
Tlie.v  are  fastened  at  tile  liack  by  spring 
conversation  witli  him,  and  |  bolts,  whlcli.  when  released,  jiermlt  the 


learned  the  particnlars  of  hi.'-' 
story.  That  stranger  was  Polumbus.' 

-Marchena  was  a  man  of  e.xtensive  in 
formation,  and  at  once  became  deeply 
iiitere.'sted  in  Ids  visitor  and  ids  plat 
wliich  wtu'e  detailed  to  the  prior 
some  length.  Maichena  liad  long  lieeii 
nc(|uainted  witit  Queen  I.saltellu  and 
lie  asked  Oolumbus  to  remain 
convent  for  some  da.vs  while  he 
an  audience  with  the  iineen.  .\fter  this 
audience  Queeu  Isaliella  at  once  sent 
for  ('olumbus,  forwarding  Iilin  money 
to  defray  the  TrsTpensrs  of  ids  .tourney. 
.\fter  listening  to  him,  Isaliella 
became  his  patroness,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  entered  into  for  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  is  hardly 
es.sary  tosiiy  that  no  e.xiieuse  was  spnr-| 
ed  in  iitdlding  and  decorating  tliese  ex- 
piKsition  cat's.  Tltey  are  recognized  as 
the  highest  t.viH*  of  car  construction, 
meclninical  or  artistic,  yet  attempted, 
and  with  their  electrical  (spdpineut. 
convenietu'e  for  heating  and  v 
contrast  strangely  with  one  of  the 
Pullmau  cars,  “.Xo.  it.”  built  late  i 


liunks  to  drop  down  on  iron  arms.  The 
fronts  of  bunks  are  held  uii  by  hinged 
arirs.  which  are  also  used  for  supiiort- 
iiig  tlicm  wlien  bunks  are  down.  Seven 
archetl  tru.sse*  on  roof  of  the  car  out¬ 
side  siipiHirt  the  weight  of  the  lierths. 
C'arlKnard  Iieadilsiards  are  used  to  sep- 
imite  rtle  lierths.  The  bedding  is  stor- 
(sl  in  two  sections  at  ends  of  the  car. 
The  seats  and  backn  are  uidiolstered 
witit  carpeting  and  a  carpel  of  same 
design  covers  the  aisle.  The  head  lin¬ 
ing  is  of  oil  clotli.  and  the  bertli  flouts 
are  covered  with  the  same  nmterial. 
Tile  lieigln  fromi  flmir  to  ceiling  Is  seven 
Tile  car  is  llglited  by  thive  candle 
lamps  in  parlor  or  central  iiortlou,  and 
l)y  one  bracket  candle  lamp  In  each 
wiash  room.  'I'lie  outside  is  paneled  and 
divided  into  si|uares  by  battens.  The 
trucks  lire  (spiiptied  with  cast  wheels 
and  rublier  balls  serving  as  springs. 
Tlie  platforms  are  similar  to  those  now 
used  on  caliooHe  curs.  It  is  jialuted  in 

If.  the  .vellow  colors  lined  forty  .vears  ago. 

•Ij.  I-'inks  and  jiins  are  used  for  (‘onpling. 
The  length  of  cttr  over  end  sills  is  -14 


fifties,  which  will  be  showt 
at  tile  Teivnciwee  fair. 

Tile  ".Marcliena"  is  a  s 
and  ('ontains  a  batliro 


sliop.  a  liaggage-room,  and  a 
Willi  berths.  One  room  of  the  car  lias 
a  leaded  glass  dome,  singularly  lieaii- 
tiful.  The  washstands  are  of  Me.xican 
tinyx.  The  inside  tinish  sltows  much 
I  elalMuate  curving. 


Willi  them  mi'J  ^  Inches,  and  over  all  fit)  feet. 

The  car  is  10  feet  4>Ainchcs  wide  over 
loking-car,  ’•*•.  and  12  feet  and  0  Inches  in  lieight. 
barlH*r-  ♦"hil  weight  of  tlie  car  is  :t.*i.000 
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e<inipis‘d  V 

le  coulrasl  between  this 
iiclure  and  the  lieaiitifiil  sleeping 
'  .Vnierif.t.  wlilcli  stands  near  it.  is 
very  marked,  and  leaches  us  a  lliouglM- 
I  fill  les.son  rein  ting  to  tlie  wonderful 
The  “.Vmerlca”  Is  a  standard  Pull-  Progress  made  in  car  bnilding  within 
I  man  sleeiier,  with  one  stateroom  in  one  “  Period  of  less  tlian  fort.v  .vears. 

'  end  and  two  in  tile  other,  tlie  two  open- ‘ 

I  ing  into  one  when  re<|uired.  Tliese  two 
rooms  are  furnished  in  Ivory,  gold  and 
yellow,  and  the  single  stateroom  is  in 
yellow,  pink  and  gold.  This  car  Is 
also  in  the  “Empire”  style,  and  Is  a 
model  sIiH>|H>r  in  every  respect,  emlsidy- 
^liig  all  the  Improvements  made  in  Qita 
^'***‘  . .  ’ItijiKlhe  jr-"  -* - *- 


Vane^3- 


The  Slavery  of  Gratultlea. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  Mlehifcan  'er'" 
lator  to  Introduce  a  bill  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  to  be  punished  with  a  fine  of 
1500  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  for  a  passenger  to  give  a  tip  to  a 
porter  of  a  sleeping  car  or  for  a  porter  to 
accept  a  gratuity  of  any  kind  from  a  pas- 
'  senger.  This  illustrates  anew  the  fact 
that  none  of  our  cherished  Institutions, 
however  hoary  and  rooted  in  popular  af¬ 
fection,  is  safe  from  the  ribald  attacks  of 
Jconoclasts. 

The  American  sleeping  car  porter  is  an 
institution.  Railroad  presidents  may 
change  In  the  mutations  of  the  financtal 
world  and  the  roads  themselves  may  drift 
naturally  Into  recelvt  rships,  but  the  por- 
1  ter  of  the  sleeping  car  Is  always  with  us. 
His  majestic  and  somewhat  blase  car¬ 
riage  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience 
with  a  conflding  and  appreciative  public. 
The  American  people  have  made  the  8leei>- 
ing  car  porter  what  ^  a  personage  of 
alternative  lofty  demeanor  and  abject 
servility  as  the  purse  strings  of  his  pa¬ 
trons  may  be  tightly  or  loosely  drawn. 
The  traveling  public  has  deliberately 
forged  the  chains  \^ilch  now  bind  It  ±q 
the  un-American  slavery  of  compulsory 
gratuities,  and  it  Is  somewhat  late  in  the 
day  to  call  upon  the  lawmakers  of  a  free 
state  to  rescue  It  from  a  voluntary  bond- 

The  bill  Introduced  by  the  Michigan  leg¬ 
islator  might  even  have  the  effect.  If 
passed,  of  compelling  Mr.  Pullman  and 
other  magnates  of  sleeping  car  compa¬ 
nies  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  own  por- 
'  ters.  So  startling  an  Innovation  might 
well  awaken  suspicion  as  to  the  motives 
of  this  radical  leerialator  who  would  seek 
to  overturn  the  tradithms  of  a  generation. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
the  payment  of  adequate  wages  to  a  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porter  by  his  legal  employer  and 
the  abolition  of  gratuities  would  result,  at 
least  for  some  time,  in  restoring  the  ethics 
of  sleeping  car  travel  to  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  There  would  certainly  be  lacking 
some  of  the  dubious  satisfaction  that  re¬ 
sults  from  a  well-conditioned  porter's 
profound  salaam  as  the  customary  coin 
of  the  republic  changes  ownership. 

The  opponents  of'thls  Michigan  bill  are 
talking  of  offering  an  amendment  making 
It  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  heavy 
fine  and  Imprisonment  for  any  passenger 
"  In  a  sleeping  car  to  snore,  cough  or  smoke 
cigarettes  or  bad  cigars  or  talk  In  a  loud 
^tone  of  voice  after  10  o'clock  at  night  or 
before  8  o'clock  In  the  morning.  A  dou¬ 
ble  penalty  Is  to  be  imposed  upon  all  per- 
ttons  who  leave  their  gi  ipsacks  In  the  aisle 
for-,  others  to  stumble  over.  If  these 
an"  endments  are  pressed  we  may  begin  to 
!trenhble  for  the  security  of  personal  11b- 
erty,\|  but  while  the  legislators  are  about  It 
they  might  as  well  regulate  the  entire 
ethics  of  sleeping  car  travel. 

Ame’-lcans  seeii^to  rather  enjoy  the  tlp- 
plng  custom  at  present.  Some  day  they 
^,1U  fojge  the  chains  that  bind  them  so 

I  IH'^gly  that  there  will  be  a  popular  re- 

'  volt  iknd  ^he  custom  will  be  overthrown. 
Oratultles.i  are  un-American  and  ore  only 
MEOusabla  in  effete  European  countries, 
where  the  badge  of  servitude  has  become 
IneSaceable  owing  to  social  caste.  ' 


Hard  Times  on  the  Palace  Citr. 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of 
the  times  Is  to  be  found  concealed  be- 
I  hind  the  demand  of  the  porters,  cooks 
and  wallers  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Pullman  palace  cars.  The  wages  of 
these  workers,  If  they  may  be  called 
such,  are  no  less  now  than  they  have 
ever  been.  That  is  to  say,  the  Pullman 
company  has  not  reduced  the  wages 
paid  to  the  porters,  cooks  and  waiters. 

I  ITiese  Individuals  are  employed  on  the 
I  understanding  that  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  they  earn  must  come 
In  the  shape  of  tips  and  fees  from  the 
traveling  public — the  Idea  being  that 
men  and  women  who  are  able  to  travel 
I  In  the  Pullman  cars  instead  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  day  coaches  will  not  begrudge, 
the  modest  fee  of  a  quarter  or  a  half: 
dollar  In  return  for  the  profuse  and  re-| 
spectful  attentions  which  porters,  wait-j 
ers  and  cooks  are  In  the  habit  of  bestow-  j 
Ing  on  those  who  engage  passage  In.  the 
Pullman  cars. 

In  their  memorial,  the  employees  state 
that  their  income  from  the  traveling 
public  is  60  much  reduced  that  they  are! 
now  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their  sal-' 
aries  for  support,  and  that  these  sala-' 
Ties  are  too  small  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  the  significance  of  the  statement 
made  In  the  memorial  lies  In  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  It  gives  of  the  pressure  of 
hard  times  caused  by  scarce  and  dear 
money.  This  pressure  is  so  great  that 
it  has  touched  even  the  pockets  of  the 
prosperous  class  that  is  able  to  Indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  Pullman  care  when  it 
travels. 

Mr.  Pullman  has  not  reduced  salaries, 
but  the  traveling  public  has  reduced  its 
tips  and  fees.  This  reduction  Is  not  the , 
result  of  a  sudden  accession  of  stinglH 
ness  or  niggardliness  on  the  part  ofj 
those  who  travel  In  palace  care,  but  lal 
the  Inevitable  result  of  the  hard  time8.l 
The  Incomes  of  those  who  travel  have' 
been  cut  down,  and  consequently  they! 
[have  to  be  chary  of  their  tips  and  care-1 
ful  as  to  the  fees  they  dispense.  Ther« 

!  Is  no  help  for  it  In  the  present  condl- 
I  tion  of  affairs.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
I  Mr.  Pullman  could  show  by  substantial 
figures  that  the  earning  capacity  of  hil 
cars  has  been  seriously  cut  down  durlni 
the  post  few  years,  for  a  very  large  part 
of  the  traveling  public  that  used  to  en-j 
joy  the  luxury  of  the  palace  cars  can  n<i 
longer  afford  to  do  so.  '• 

There  Is  no  remedy  for  the  Pullman 
car  employees  In  memorials  to  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  or  In  petitions  to  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic.  But  they  might,  as  a  last  resort, 
memorialize  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  re¬ 
publican  party.  During  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  It  was  freely  stated  on  every  hand 
that  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  advance 
agent  of  prosperity,  and  that  the  fact  of 
his  election  would  promptly  restore  pros¬ 
perity. 

Including  the  porters,  waiters  and 
cooks  of  the  Pullman  car  service,  there 
are  800,000  railway  employees  In  this 
country.  They  were  specially  taken  In 
band  by  the  republican  campaigners,- 
who  secured  a  list  of  their  names.  They 
were  deluged  with  campaign  literature 
announcing  that  If  they  did  not  vote 
for  McKinley  their  wages  would  be  re¬ 
duced  as  the  result  of  abolishing  the 
gold  standard.  They  were  given  special 
excursiona  to  CantoiL  where  they  might 


[hear  the  placid  voice  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
|Who  stood  on  his  front  porch  and  in^ 
;formed  them  that  practically  all  thejS  | 
had  to  dp  to  secure  the  benefits  of  pros-jj 
perlty  was  to  elect  him  president.  , 

If  these  800,000  railway  employees  hath) 
voted  for  their  own  interests  Instead  of) 
the  interests  of  the  International  money 
I  jkings,  the  democratic  candidates  would 
thave  been  elected,  and  today  they  and 
Hhe  rest  of  the  people  would  be  able  to  | 
isee  the  signs  of  returning  prosperity.  | 
5t  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Pull-  | 
Man  car  employees  are  themselves  large-  | 
•ly  responsible  for  their  own  troubles: 
t)ut  the  real  responsibility  lies  with  the 
gpepubllcan  party  which  specially  and 
jdeliberately  dccelVed  the  railway  -m- 
^loyees  of  the  country  Into  supporting' 
a  party  and  a  system  which  Is  car-viug 
every  productive  interest  of  the  coimtiy- 
farther  and  farther  In  the  direction  cf, 
'ruin. 

Not  only  the  Pullman  employees,  butj 
;all  the  railway  men  of  the  coun*"y! 
.‘should  unite  In  presenting  a  monster- 
I  memorial  to  Mr.  McKinley  dc-n  i  i  rag ! 

:  that  he  and  his  party  restore  prosperity  I 
as  they  pledged  themselves  to  do.  We  j 
•do  not  know  that  such  a  petitun  would  || 
lamount  to  anything,  but  at  east  it  V 
rwould  be  addressed  to  those  who  are  re-  I 
sponsible  for  the  present  condition  of  I 
affairs.  ' 

h  -  |j 
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him.  for  that  could  he  very  ea.sily  disposed 
of,  but  it  is  the  protf.sl  of  the  traveling  , 
public  against  being  called  on  to  pay  the  ' 
biggest  part  of  the  porter's  salary:  so  the  | 
generous  employer,  it  Is  said,  contemplates  | 
an  order  which  will  do  away  with  | 
much  of  the  tipping.  Along  with  It  he 
might  Issue  another  order  providing  a 
slight  compensation  to  the  porter  for  look¬ 
ing  out  for  the  interests  of  his  patrons. 

One  of  the  two  new  trains  which  the  i 
Burlingtmi  road  will  this  week  place  ■ 
on  its.Iine  between  Chicago  and  St.  i 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  which  it , 
calls  the  finest  train  In  the  world,  was  ] 
delivered  yesterday  by  the  Pullman  ' 
company,  which  has  just  completed  the  ' 
new  cars.  Under  the  supervision  of 
General  Passenger  Agent  Eustis,  of  the 
Burlington,  the  train,  with  a  party  of  , 
railroad  olTiclaU.  representing  all  the 
roads  running  out  of  Chicago,  will  run 
out  as  far  as  Galesburg  and  back  to 
Chicago.  ■  The  ears  will  be  placed  in  ' 
use  to-day  and  will  be  in  fhe  service 
continuously.  Each  train  consists  of  ' 
five  cars  of  the  standard  Pullman  col-  I  I 
or.  and  are  of  new  design,  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Burlington  road.  Presi¬ 
dent  George  M.  Pullman,  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  was  at  the  depot  to  see  | 
the  train  start  on  Its  first  run,  and , 
after  looking  the  cars  all  through  he  j 
declared  that  "these  are  the  finest  cars  j 
that  ever  stood  on  wheels,  and  I  make) 
the  assertion,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  nothing  equal  to  them  haa 
I  ever  bean  built.”  ^ 


PUILMDN  PORTERS  TO  j  , 
UNITE  FOR  PROTEPH  'n 
AGAINST  THE 


rs  MAY  HAVE  ^  ^SSOCI. 
0\  SI.MIIsAIl  TO 


TO  INVEST  THEiR  MONEY. 


PROPOSE  TO  POOL  TlIEIIt  TIPS  AXD 
UUY  I>AND,  DOND!^,  AND  ■' 
STOCKS.  '  ,  . 


WOULD  AFFECT  THE  PUBLIC. 


Whenever  the  Pullm.in  porters  running  1 
Into  St.  IaouIs  get  together  In  their  room 
at  the  Union  Station,  they  discuss  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  an  organization  to  Improve  their 
lot  by  establishing  fixed  charges  for  their- 
services  to  the  traveling  public  and  pooling 
their  wealth  for  the  formation  of  a  stock 
company  for  Investment  In  real  e.state,- 
bonds  and  stocks.  The  discussion  haa  been' 
going  on  ever  since  the  recent  organization 
at  Jersey  City  of  the  "Porters’  Protective 
Association  of  New  1'ork."  All  the  officers  | 
of  that  organization  are  known  to  the  Pull-  J 
man  porters  In  St.  I.ouls,  and  the  news  i 
brought  here  by  the  colored  dignitaries  ot 
the  cars  on  the  Eastern  roads  has  fired 
the  local  men  w-llh  an  lunbltlon  to  esiabllsh 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  organization  and 
In  time  make  it  a  national  affair. 

•Those  In  St  lAiiils  who  are  taking  per¬ 
haps  the  most  prominent  part  In  the  uglUe 
tlon  are  Nell  Garret,  of  the  "Mountain,”  as 
his  colleagues  term  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern,  and  B.  L.  Walton, 
who  Is  porter  of  one  of  the  Pullmans  on  the 


that  the  New  York  association  is  bound  to 
be  a  success,  to  accomplish  a  similar  OC^, 
ganlzation  in  St.  Louis.  There  are  33U  PulL 
man  porters  running  out  of  St.  Louis  and 
making  this  tholr  headquarters,  and  the 
projcelors  maintain,  accordingly,  that  suclj 
an  association  would  be  all-powerful  hero. 

Already  the  traveling  public  in  the  East 
has  felt  the  eftoot  of  the  organization  thero^ 
In  the  curtailment  ot  the  few  prlvllegs* 
they  formerly  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  thS ' 
sleeping  car  porters.  Whore  formerly  pas¬ 
sengers  regulated  their  remuneration  of 
favors  extended  by  their  owni  Inclination, 
they  must  now  conform  In  the  East  to  a 
schedule  of  gratuities  fixed  by  the  assor 
elation  or  be  boycotted  with  the  attendant 
Inability  to  obtain  anything  from  a  porter 
In  the  organization  for  love  or  money.  The 
consetiuences  of  the  extension  of  such  a< 
system  to  St.  lajuls,  and  thence  throughout^ 
the  West,  are  too  awful  to  contemplate. 

Hut  the  porters  themselves  have  rlshl* 
that  the  public  arc  hound  to  respect.  They 
were  voiced  In  part  by  President  L.  F-  8- 
Taylor  of  the  new  association  In  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing,  taken  from  his  Inaugural  address. 


Besides  President  Taylor,  the  offlcCT.s  of  I 
the  Eastern  AssoclalUin  are:  1‘.  C.  Btch*  i 
ardaon,  first  vice  prcHlticnt;  N.  Richardson,  I 
second  vice  presldeiil:  I’rof.  C.  F.  La  I'on,  f 
secretary;  J.  W.  Hush,  troamirer.  t 

While  John  FItzbugh,  the  polite  attend-  I 
ant  In  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  s  ^ 
rooms  nt  the  Union  Station.  Is  not  now  a 
Pullman  oar  porter,  he  formerly  had  a.  run 
and  participates  In  the  councils  ot  that  ex-  i 
elusive  set.  He  slated  to  a  Republic  re¬ 
porter  last  night  that  from  the  Interest 
with  which  the  porters  are  discussing  the 
project,  he  Judged  that  It  would  not  bo  long  • 
before  St.  Louis  had  an  organization  with  s 
objects  slmlUr  to  those  ot  the  New  York  f 
association.  ,  f 


Nortb  A 

I  J"”““  “'■"•rDlng  ti,, 

I  '««8er  number  concerning  thf“V  b-  and  a 

I  tective  Le^ue.>-both 

.  individuals,  and  s^ch  infcrm^f^  by  some  of  the 

;  due  to  the  officers  and  emnlo-^  If  >« 

join  them.  This  information  if  f®  *° 

the  apparent  facts  will  permit  atfd  h*  temperately  as 
to  avoid  injurious  reflections  unnn  desire 

o.xrvrbL”t'?.*"L”“r  “» - 

come  “honorarv”  mo  ?  y®ar,  invited  to  be- 

dues,  and  the  prfnted  lif  bffor°^  “Club,”  without 

of  William  MckSv  i  h®’  i^be  name 

well-known  railroad^ ffictrs  isft’f*^  *  brilliant  list  of 
amiability  and  trustfulness  ’  It  I  “  prevalent 

trust  is  misplaced  and  thatthf  *bat  the 

have  allowed  the  use  of  Sir  '^bo 

tionable  scheme  have  an  imf  a-  f  >  ttfpromote  a  ques- 
The  club  was  incmporafi U„  *‘®  ‘'r  f 
the  objects  stated  being  fair  soirndT  *“ 

by-laws  form  an  elaborate  f  ’’be 

bent  on  securing  sole  power  evidently 

tion  of  power,  in  the  haf  is  of  Perpetua 

They  are  long,  comnlicHrofi  Managing  Governor.” 
J^^terpretation  and  no  Sn,kmfurr'  -f 

kept  plainly  in  view  It  lo  ’  ?°“«'dering  the  end 

therefore,  tLtthl  ManSiT®  know, 

not  a  railroad  office/or  a  ^ifrofd  "‘'“T 
a  conductor  he  was  unrolf,  employee  ;  that  while 
to  convert  the  Order  of  RailS/ cfnf  f 
ance  society)  into  a  sfiif  ^  Conductors  (an  insur- 

last  position  in  rLroId  Svf''““'"'‘“°"=  bis 

Ontario  &  Western  Railway  cfmn 

was  discharged  about  eiirh^  Company,  from  which  ha 

assoc  ate  in  the  board,  J.  E  bff  ee'”f  afd?  T' 

the  same  company  in  1805,  '  discharged  by 

Won  of  the  two  ^oj“t"*nam' rf  in  the  promo- 

rnroir-”"“'"“‘"^  s- 

•mon.  hi,  .■ho".^.;'  "•Il  to  Jo  ! 

a  wealthy  director  was  on  the 
#1  000  when  a  chance  inquiry  prevefteLh  ®°“‘‘‘"’“Ong 

generositv  •  *  y  iu^evented this  abuse  of  his 

met  With  success  if  ‘b"t  the  solicitors  have 

s;“ir'hH~£:.3Vv? 

surprising  regularity.  We\^  f 

of  a  reputable  conductor  in  the  vicini^  f  f  vr  f 
who  avails  him,seif  of  the  club-  from  a  larfi 

them  the  testimony  is  uniformly  that  it*i  "“‘"b®*'  “f 
It  evidently  has  but  one  oSeft^  ‘  unworthy. 

Oil  ...Plo7«.;yo“^rs!:"r 

Bideration  offered  to  the  employee  is  frL  /•  ® 
advice  and  diagnosis  by  a  local  doctor  whinflh”fm*^ 
ployeomeets  with  accident;  also  free  nrelim"  “‘'b  ®ui- 
sel  by  a  local  lawye.  in  case’  ".ith"  Llcldenrir  T"“.' 
difficulty  with  the  employing  railroad  company 
requires  little  effort  of  imagination  to  see  in  inf 
an  organized  method  of  soliciting  damage  claimr”'’  ^ 
their  prosecution  for  a  contingent  fee  a  vf  ,  “s,  and 

with  which  all  railroad  officer,  are  tamtlirr 
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The,  Are  for  and 

Chic«8(o  BervlceT'^d  of  Un¬ 
rivaled  Splendor. 


MnyiUfloent  Interiors. 
oJTIlf  ,’ut?rior  woodwork  of  the  ear.  Is 
‘’‘‘'"»'u,nnd  flnish,  consisting 
fLToJa  wood  and  poppy 

it  Is  an  Puintel 

woods  Homo  nf  "’*tb  different  colored 
i  uH®  .*be  staterooms  are  fin- 
in^natiwaT*finU?."‘l*f‘‘'’  "’bUe  others  are 
S  the  snme®nL,^'  but  no  two  staterooms 
»tyle.®  ThTiXlsm^-"' s’*!!!  ‘h"elvy  %^iZ 
llJ?‘*nddition‘®with'  -'^“'"•kuble  rlrtnees. 
ni'on*  "'‘b  the  electric  lighting 

thst*^®ith'*''*  “'■®  ,®0uippod  with  gas, 
so  that  either  may  be  used.  The  meta 
•“Kbiy  polished. 

cara  interiors  of  these 

^sare  glittering  salons.  The  state¬ 
rooms  are  veritable  boudoirs.  : 

th^®ca™®L^®In.°^  Jb®  introduction  of 

fri  Bolrif  New  ^y^rk 'fveT’tUVoi 

ton  At  Albany,  leaving  Npav  York  at  5 

arriving  at  ChicagI  ! 
nc  4  '»««t  twonty-four  hours  will  I 

to  ffigo  Y«"k  j 


If  A  “  *“  that  ultra 

tim^  ‘'■“y®*®"'  that  has  8118- 

seivire  sumptuous  limited 

this  "*  ‘b®  'Vngner  Car  Shops  in 

this  city,  as  iiromising  to  eclinse  the 
publ!!.*”  dreams  of  the  traveling 

The  coming  Aladdin  trains  are  no  long¬ 
er  a  carefully  guarded  secret.  During 

d", ?Ef 

.IfSvf 

eILf  “  J®  “I’®’’®  “U  expense.  The 

I  ICit  tr  “w  ^’®  euusldered.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Wagner  works  and  experts 
bterally  anticipated  the  20th  *^n- 
2®*  ^°®‘’  '■uyui  limited 
bay®  been  constructed 
rar  Queen  Victoria  or  Emperor  AVilliam 
the  first  dass."**'®'*  American  tourists  of 
Thirty-one  Pal.-Aoes. 

The  new  cars  are  thirt.v-oiie  in  number 
insisting  of  dining,  buffet,  library,  ^d 
srate  section  and  double 

era  eom  8le®ping  cars,  regular  sleep- 

rTomTadieB“""' 

*®  b«  appreciated,  must  be 
seen.  They  are  the  finest  that  ever 

-^“afican  railway.  In  exterior 
J  finish  they  are  of  the  new  olive  green 
finishld  *be  Wagner  people, 

'Thl-k  ®®  J^'^b  scroll  work  of  gold, 
hnli^  bay®  the  broad  Lake  Shore  vMti- 
bule,  extending  the  full  width  of  the  car 
Ihe  compartment  cars  have  all  the  state! 
Xle^thl  Ti?  ?b^®-  Jbua  giving  a  straTghi 
I  aisle  the  fell  length  of  the  car.  In  the 
‘b®  Pompnrtmeiit  car  is  the  ob- 

'S‘in"g?ar-  ®"‘"-®>  ®“- 

AU  by  Electricity. 

'  du^?  •I*'"'®  "®y®'’  before  Intro- 

ing^T^P  I*  'be  light- 

^ZrS  by'  £ 

..stx  Ss’  “ 

pri' ™p,ss  .wrrs„d.SJ5“, 

Kvl®"to®®nl!ri*  a®  '’®*‘'^a'  be  will  simply 

pbph'?.  ^rhTiiifptsrdS 

Ji,b®**(®*’  r  bis  berth,  which  will  cut 

®1 -bua„'’”at  a-wiil'^il 


IIS' 


the  mirror/ 

25^D  upwards  per  GAPfc 


RAILROAD  CAR  JOURNAL 


THIVATJ]  CAR  “VIRGINIA;”  ELEVATION  SHOWING  INSIDE  FINISH. 

r  from  oiip  Tho  private  car  “Virginia”  is  imlerd 
ue  for  heat-  marvelous  doniieile  upon  wheels,  a  nio' 

et  from  the  ing  and  temporary  abiding  place  in  whic 

usual  equip-  the  occupants  can  have  nearly  all  tl: 

and  many  comforts  and  luxuries  even  which  tli 

ded  in  case  l)Pst  hotels  afford,  rendering  a  jonrne 

on  this  car  in  it  a  pieasure  and  a  delight.  A  stud 

teadiness  of  of  the  art  features  and  the  mechanici 

?8.  Unless  construction  of  the  best  private  car 

tiled  to  the  hitherto  built  cannot  but  have  a  suf 

len  the  car  gestive  value  for  all  who  are  intereste 

re  can  read  in  pians  and  specifications  for  a  privat 

motion  al-  car  to  lie  built  for  the  President  of  th 

in  his  own  United  States,  as  proposed  by  the  “Rail 

road  Par  Journal.” 


500,000  'W’estmg:house  Air-Brakes 

The  AVestiiighouse  Air-Brake  Company 
recently  celelirated  a  unique  jubiiee  by 
liassing  the  half-million 
freight  brake  shipments, 
this  company  had  sold 
its  automatic  air- 
This  is,  indeed,  a 
we  hope,  in  the 
railroad  employes  and  of 
road  operation,  as  m 
deserved  recognition 
prise,  it  will  not  lie  1 


.  -On  April  Iti 
503,519  sets  of 
-brake  for  freight  cars, 
remarkable  record,  and 
of  safety  In 
ninomical  rail- 
5  for  the  well- 
1  of  genius  and  enter- 
-  long  before  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  recording  the  passing  of 
the  million  mark. 

Wheel  Gaugfes 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  held  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  April  7,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

“That  4  ft.  8%  in.  shall  hereafter  be 
(he  standard  gauge  of  all  tracks  owned 
by  the  railroad  companies  forming  this 
association.” 

In  consequence  of  the  above  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  resolved: 

“That-  the  question  of  wheel  gauges,  in 
view  of  the  adoption  of  one  standard 
track  gauge,  be  recommitted  for  recon¬ 
sideration  to  the  Master  Car  Builders’ 
Association,  and  that  the  Committee  on 
Standard  Wheel  and  Track  Gauges  be 
authorized  to  ascertain  by  circular  from 
the  members  of  this  association  what  the 
practice  of  the  various  railroads  is  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gauge  on  curves;  how 
much  ,if  any,  is  the  gauge  increased;  by 
what  ratio,  and  what  is  the  guiding  rea¬ 
son  for  such  increase  and  ratio.” 

Worked  Once  Too  Often 

“When  you  stepped  on  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  foot,  'Tommie,  I  hope  you  apolo¬ 
gized.” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  did,”  said  Tommie, 
“and  he  gave  me  10  cents  for  being  such 
a  good  boy.” 

“Did  he?  And  what  did  you  do  then?” 
“Stepped  on  the  other  and  apologized, 
but  it  didn’t  work.”— Philadelphia 

Times. 
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Proposed  Plans  for  Presidential  Car 

The  sicconipanying  ensravings  are  siiti- 
inilted  as  tentative  designs  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  rresidential  car.  eniltodying  tlie 
ideas  of  two  nieinl)ers  of  the  Advisory 

1>  Nortliern  Central  Hailway.  and 

>•  iir. 

•‘Thtdan-gli  &  ^yes^crti.  Neither  orthese 
-^irillTiPrs'snTimits  a’hrlhf  witli  his  sug¬ 
gested  plan,  and  the  drawings  must, 
tlierefore,  speak  for  themselves.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  sends  photographs  of  in¬ 
terior  views  of  existing  private  cars,  the 
decorations  and  furnishing  of  which  are 
tendered  as  appropriate  models  for  the 
rresident’s  car;  these  are  reproduced  in 
the  four  half-tone  engravings. 

.V  design  is  in  course  of  preparation  by 
at  least  one  other  memlM>r  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  which  will  probably 
be  puldished  in  the  next  number  of  the 
“Journal.”  Inasmuch  as  the  June  num- 
i)er  of  the  "Journal”  will  be  the  hist 
published  before  the  meeting  of  the  .Vd- 
visory  Committee,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
suggestions,  proposed  designs  and  prof¬ 
fered  contributions  be  received  in  time 
for  publication  in  that  number. 

A  Private  Car  for  the  President 

From  the  Railway  Agent. 

The  “Hailway  Car  Journal”  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  assiduously  engaged  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing  of  providing  gratuitously  what  shall 
be  known  ns  the  rresident’s  private  car, 
that  is,  the  private  car  of  the  President 
of  the  ITnited  States.  According  to  the 
“Journal”  “the  design  and  details  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  car,  it  is  intended,  shall 
reprt'sent  the  experience,  skill  and  in- 
gt'iiuity  of  the  American  master  car 
l)uilder.  The  materials  and  devices  from 
which  the  car  is  to  be  built  will  be  con- 
tril>uted  by  patriotic  and  enterprising 
manufacturers  of  ami  dealers  in  car  ma¬ 
terial  and  appliances.” 

No  doubt  enough  car  supply  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
can  be  jollied  into  making  ample  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  purpose,  and  enough 
master  car  builders  to  donate  their  skill 
and  ingenuity,  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  project.  There  is  certainly  no  rea¬ 
son,  from  a  business  standpoint,  why  it 
would  not  be  policy  for  those  handling 
different  materials  which  would  enter 
into  the  construction  of  such  a  car,  to 
contribute  their  mite.  The  “ad,”  we 
think,  would  fully  compensate  them  foi 
tlieir  donation.  It  would,  too,  no  doulu 
be  a  source  of  considerable  persona 
gratification  to  tlie  members  of  the  ad 
visory  committee,  who  reprecent  the  rail 
road  interests  in  the  scheme,  to  hav  ■ 
their  names  connected  witli  the  design 
ing  and  construction  of  the  car.  How¬ 
ever,  from  our  point  of  view,  there  ar 
several  reasons  why  the  project  is  a 
undesirable  one  to  advocate  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  time. 

it  has  been  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
much  credit  for  the  recent  victory  of  the 
reigning  party  was  due  to  the  concerted 
and  spontaneous  aid  of  railroads  and 
railroad  men.  Por  tills  aid  the  present 
administration  no  doubt  feels  it  is  in  a 
measure  oidigated  to  railroads  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  those  who  depend  upon  the 
railroads  for  a  subsistence.  To  further 
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vor  11  party  whom  they  elaim  to  have  necessary.  It  is  an  insignificant  road, 

materially  aided  in  their  ascendancy  with  rare  exceptions,  that  has  not  one  or 

power,  should  ('ongress  decide  upon  more  private  curs  and  the  trunk  lines  all 

le  aeecptance  of  the  ear  by  the  govern-  have  anywhere  from  three  to  half  a 

ent,  the  railroads,  it  seems  to  us.  would  dozen  and  often  more,  which  can  be  had 

«  placed  in  the  position  of  seeking  to  merely  for  the  asking,  for  the  use  of  the 

irther  emphasize  the  fact,  that  they  I’resident  or  his  family.  It  might  be 

ere  a  factor  in  the  recent  election,  argued  that  in  accepting  the  use  of  a 

anted  to  keep  the  fact  lastingly  before  private  ear  of  a  railroad,  the  government 

le  public,  and  further  obligate  the  ad-  places  itself  utnler  obligations  to  the  road 

inistration  to  tiiein.  It  is  true,  that  if  owning  the  ear.  t)n  the  other  hand,  in 


A  Presidential  Car 

I'rom  the  ■'I’hlliidelphbi  Iteii 
The  "Itailroad  Car  .lournal,” 
I'seiitative  publication  of  the  e 
ig  industry,  has  origitialed  a  p 
nild  a  private  ear  for  the  nsi 
’resident  of  the  i'nited  States,  t 
■rial  and  aiiplianees  eontrilmtei 
nrpose  by  the  ear-building  and 
idustries.  It  is  proposed  to  eoi 


Much  as  we  wotild  like  tc 
t  McKinley  and  future  p 
possession  of  a  private 
lev  could  practically  cull 
ng  their  term  of  ofiiee,  we  w 
•e  the  ear  paid  for  by  the 
the  same  as  are  all  other 
ami  appurtenances  which 
ling  for  his  convenience 
re  paid  for  by  the  general 


?  of  railroads  and  ear  suiiiily 
iirers;  because  the  innovation 
00  closely  upon  customs  in 
mouarchial  provinces  ami  he¬ 
re  are  at  the  eomumn.l  of  the 
of  the  United  Slates  at  all 
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Proposed  Plans  for  Presidential  Car 


IMiScd  Piisidi'liliill  ••111'.  <iiit)(iil,viii).'  IIk 
iilc’iis  id  I""  iiii'iid“'i’i’  "•  Ailvisiii'.v 
Mr.  K.  I».  -Ni'lKoii.  Sii|il.  M. 


— ffiflTITit'rs"  siiliiiiits  .t  liridl'  willi  liis  siiu- 

f;cstcil  . . .  'I"'  dni'villBS  lllllM. 

I hcri'lcil'i'.  spi'lik  fur  tliciiisclvcs.  The  liii- 
icr.  liuwcviT.  scuds  pliotosniphs  of  In 
Ici-ioi'  views  of  pxislius  private  ears,  tin 


al  least  oni'  oilier  lueiidier  of  the  A 
visor.v  ('oiiiliiittei'.  which  will  prohah 
he  iii’ihlished  ill  the  next  initiiher  of  ll 


A  Private  Car  for  the  President 


■.loiirnar’  ‘'the  desiBii  and  details  of  eon 
.irnelion  of  the  ••.ar.  it  is  intended,  .shall 
.,.,„.,.s,ait  Ih.'  exp.'rien.'C.  skill  and  in 


terial  titid  appliaiiei'S." 

No  doubt  eliollBh  ear  slljipl.v  di’alei 
and  inaniifaeinrers  in  the  rnitial  Siah 
ean  be  jollied  into  luakinB  aiiiph . . 


eoniribule  tlndr  tiiili’.  '1  hi'  "ad,  " 
Ibink,  would  filll.v  eoinpens.ate  them  fo 
lliidr  donalion.  It  would,  too,  no  doubi 
be  a  source  of  considerable  pi-rsomi 


adiuinisl ration  no  doubt  feels  it  is  in 
ineasuri'  idiliBaleil  to  raiiroads  and  iin 
ileiilally  to  those  who  de])end  upon  tl 
railroads  for  a  subsisteuce.  To  furthi 
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PALACES  ON  WHEELS 

The  Great  Pullman  Exhibit  at  the 
Beautiful  White  City. 

THE  FINEST  TRAIN  ON  EARTH 

Wonderful  Invention  of  George  M.  Pullman  and 
Its  Marvelous  Development. 


Tho 


.Ihls  cligi"»sioii,  hna  f) 


1  waiting  patiently 


1  the  South,  and  this  circumstance  proves, 

I  Laulte  as  clearly,  and  much  more  forcibly,  |i 
-  than  long  columns  of  flgui^es,  that.  like  the  i 
Rev.  Jasper's  sun,  our  West  section  is  ir 
ing,  and  that  in  the  direction  of  higher  clv- 


c  minute  insFCclion.  Indeed,  all  who 
scrutinize  II  in  detail— and  what  visitor  to 
the  Exposition  docs  not?— leave  it  with  a 
veritable  gloat'  of  pleasure.  It  Is  like  tak- 
iiie  a  stroll  through  fairyland  or  the  do¬ 
ing.  and  that  in  tho  dlreetion  or  mener  ctv-  Ara- 

tllzatlon.  genuine  enlightenment,  comfort  Nights. 

and  elegance.  The  South  no  longer  strug-  There  is  nothing  more  instructive  than 
glCB  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  but  is  rornparlsons.  and  a  glance  at  the  first  sieep- 
raaohlng  for  and  grasping  tho  best  that  the  cr— or  rather  its  lac  “ 

■world  affords.  Less  than  a  generation  ago  front  a  passciigcr 
a  railroad  was  a  tar  greater  novelty  and  the  Ti 
most  ordinary  coach  a  greater  luxury  than  I 
Is  tho  Fullman  Palace  Car 
While  the  railroad  has  practically  annihi¬ 


lated  distance  the  Pullman  car  has  entirely  pnterpriso  of 

destroyed  the  fatigues  of  travel;  trans-  about, 
formed  discomfort  and  annoyance  into  Though 
»  positive  pleasure  and  recrealiou.  No  people  generation  ago,  the 

'  on  earth,  better  than  ours,  appreciate  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury,  and  it  Is  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  name  Pullman  is  so  widely 


■h  ami  put  Into  service 
IMillman  ou  the  Chicago,  Al- 

.  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Aug.  1,  IS',!),  will 

I ’ihance  the  visitor’s  conception  of  this 
splendid  e.vbiblt,  besides  giving  him  an  idea 
■  Ibe  wonderful  revolution  that  the  life 


the  Indy  visitor  tarries  the  longest, 
ever  quitting  it  with  reluctance.  In  artis¬ 
tic  construction  and  furnishing  nothing 
finer  can  be  imagined. 

The  Marchena  is  n  combination  smoker 
and  baggage  car.  Hqro  the  wood  carving 
is  the  handsomest  and  most  elaborate  in  tbs 
entire  train.  In  the  rear  of  the  smoker  is  a 
tonsorlal  parlor  elegantly  furnished  with 
all  tho  latest  requirements.  Back  of  tho 
-stoile— remodeled  i  hagg.age  compartment  is  located  tho  dyna- 


i  had  brought 


and  favorably  known  in  the  South.  ghc  It  tUe  appc! 

The  fact  that  our  present  development  i.afijg  of  the  se 
and  rapidly  growing  greatness  depend  so  |  primitive  wood  8to\ 
largely  upon  our  railway  systems  accounts 
for  the  Immense  popularity  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Building  at  the  Tennessee  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition.  Among  the  many  mag¬ 
nificent  exhibits  showing  the  wonderful 
march  of  invention  none  attracts  attention 
or  calls  forth  encomiums  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

Indeed.  It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  this  wonderful  and  most  artistic  ex¬ 
hibit  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  leading 
attraction  of  the  Exposition. 

The  Pullman  exhibit  consists  of  four  cars 
forming  a  solid  train.  These  cars  were 
especially  constructed  tor  exhibition  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  and  there¬ 
fore.  most  appropriately  bear  names  in 


built,  less  than  a 
in  question  is  a 
primitive  conveyance  in  comparison 
the  elegant  coaches  that  grace  the 
ing  only  a  few  steps  away.  It  is  quite 
•  ■elllng.  while 


a  steamboat.  The 
sli-aight.  -while  the 
are  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  tlic  steam  healing  apparatus 
In  their  latest  successors. 

But  this  elceplng  car,  which  in  the  short 
space  of  Iblrty-clght  years  has  become  a 
veritable  back  number,  was  a  palace  in 
comparison  to  those  that  preceded  it,  which 
unsightly  affal! 


and  bedding  being  stored  during  the  day¬ 
time  in  the  end  sections,  thus  rendering  a 
large  |,nrl!on  of  tho  car  practically  useless 
exc.ept  at  night. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  great  In 
vention.  which  has  brought  him  wealth, 
fame  and  the  thanks  of  millions  of  travel¬ 
ers  consisted  in-  bringing  the  upper  berth 
to  the  Bide  of  the  car.  thus  providing  a  stor¬ 
age  place  ill  each  section  tor  all  its  helong- 


Ihat  furnishes  light  for  the  entire  train, 
s  so  arranged  that  all  tho  electricity  not 
consumed  is  stored  for  use  when  the  train 
is  not  in  motion. 

All  the  wash  stands  in  these  cars  are 
made  of  genuine  Mexican  onyx,  while  the 
bath  tubs  are  of  the  finest  porcelain.  The 
beautiful  portlers.  gracefully  displayed 
through  the  cars,  arc  fashioned  out  of  im¬ 
mense  silken  cords,  producing  a  fine  effect. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Isabella  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  cars  is  finished  with  band- 
carved  Vermillion  wood.  Imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  the  effect  produced  being  one 

This  magnificent  exhibit  is  shown  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  by  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  tho  company,  assisted  by  four  ex¬ 
tra  porters. 

This  paper  has  always  opposed  ail  move¬ 
ments  to  reduce,  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  rates  charged  for  berths  In  Pullman 

. .  cars.  It  has  done  this  In  the  real  Interests 

Ihi' mattresses  of  **’6  people  and  Ihe  Southern  States.  The 


respectively.  America.  Isabella,  Marchena 
and  Daribida. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  magnificent 
train  of  burs  Is  not  given,  hut  it  is  safe  to 
Say  that  It  was  simply  enormous  since  the 
question  of  expense  was  entirely  Ignored  in 
their  building,  the  only  consideration  being 
the  produstion  of  the  best  that  money,  di¬ 
rected  by  ingenuity,  brain  and  deftness 
could  produce.  That  the  effort  was  suc¬ 
cessful  Is  attested  by  the  manifold  exclama- 


cessrui  is  atiesrea  oy  me  maimein  .-.vu.uuio-  , 

tlons  of  astonishment  and  delight  from  tho  |  '^tIio  luxii 


engine.  In  no  Hue  of  invention  has  a  gen¬ 
eration  worked  more  marvelous  revolutions 
In  mechanical  construction  than  in  the 

The  visilor  to  Ihls  greatest  of  ail  railway 
trains  Is  first  Inlcon  through  the  Isabella, 
which  is  an  observation  car.  The  entire 
woo  1  work  is  of  I’alirpnila  mahogany,  while 
thi  I'pliolcterv  is  chocolate  plush.  Leaded 
gU<a' 


throngs  that  dally  inspect  them.  Beauty 
and  utility  are  here  so  artfully  combined  as 
'  ito.  be  almost  indistinguishalile;  indeed,  this 
%hlbit  may  be  studied  with  equal  profit 
-  and  delight  by  both  the  mechanic  and  ihe 

This  wonderrul  interest,  provoked  as  It  Is 
by  Intrinsic  and  manifest  merit,  is  greatly 
enhanced  hr  the  estimation  In  which  Pull¬ 
man  cars  are  held  in  tho  South.  Though 
consUntly  invading  new  leiTltory,  they 
have  been  long  and  favorably  known  by  a 
people  who  yield  to  none  on  earth  in  appre7 
elation  of  comfort  and  elegance.  In  this 
I  section  of  the  country  the  words  "sleeper" 
and  “Pullman’’  have  come  to  be  synono- 
'  mous  terms,  the  latter  being  the  one  almost 
Invariably  employed  by  travelers  and  those 
who  hope  to  one  day  become  such.  Mr. 
Fullman  baa,  from  the  very  Inception  of 
the  weighty  enterprise  ho  still  controls  and 
manages,  fully  appreciated  the  importance 
of  our  vast  aectlon  and  tho  rather  exacting 
demands  of  our  traveling  public  and  has 
always  labored  to  give  ua  tho  very  best  pos- 
’^■ble  service.  .  ^  . 

hit  the  s^jawdld  train,  which,  during 


of  many  excellent  conveniences  has 
been  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired  by  a 
loo  great  cheapening  of  their  cost  to  the 
public.  No  man  or  corporation  will  long 
maintain  an  inslitution  at  a  loss  or  wilhout 
an  adequate  profit  on  the  capital  Invested, 
and  to  forcibly  reduce  rates  would  be  to 
reduce,  in  the  same  latlo,  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  provided,  a  thing  to  which  Ibe 
traveling  public  would  neve 
sent,  since  it  is  constantly  looking  tor  better 
rather  than  poorer  accommodations, 
complaints  come,  prlnclrally  at  least,  from 
those  unaccustomed  to  traveling  and  i 
used  to  luxury,  not  to  say  solid  comfort, 
once.  He  who  objects  to  the  rates  of  a  Pull¬ 
man  car  hardly  registers  at  a  first-class  ho¬ 
tel,  where  the  same  conveniences  and  ele¬ 
gances  are  expected  and  provided. 

But  the  charge  for  a  berth  in  a  Pullman 
car— two  dollars— Is  a  very  moderate  one, 
when  the  manifold  advantages  provided  are 
taken  info  account.  Every  convenience, 
and  almost  every  luxury  that  is  called  for 
In  a  first-class  hotel,  is  at  tho  command  of 
the  traveler.  Indeed,  the  marvel  Is  that 
such  accommodations  can  be  provided  at 
such  a  moderate  charge.  In  the  first  place 
the  amount  invested  Is  enormous,  simply 

_  appalling.  The  money  required  to 

lies  fi.  .  o.  .s,  . .  aud  tlth  niost  struct  and  equip  a  single  "Pullman"  v 

M  Iniiciii 'Id"  I  aiti-n  oms.  build  and  furnish  a  very  handsome 

■  illi  i'i'i.:-i  -V.  I  nrlhida.  is  the  next  In  dcnce.  Then  the  cost  of  operating  is 

irdi  r  rt  liisp.  i  Hon.  Its  name  Is  de-  great.  For  each  passenger  accommodated, 

fiom  til'  lomouB  convent  that  gave  s  vast  sddltlonBl  weight 
rbu"  his  first  ic'ugc  in  Kp.iln.  In  this  over  the  Hue.  and  that  at  a  heavy  cost.  The 
oua'glldiop  ItO'.iciry  feriy  guests  can  "Hfe”  of  such  a  car  is  comparatively  short, 
•'it  ci  ai  cic  e  it  cnntai.'.s  sonic  splcii-  Frequent  repairs  and  refurnlahinga 
rvelnutui  I  f  iron  grill  work  and  is  fin-  cssary  and  call  tor  a  vast  outlay  of  money. 
In  haud-c.vrved  icrniMlIon  wood.  Tho  Those  who  complain  the  loudest 
!  .  ..  wi  'ii  rvc  b  MUilfulIy  carved,  arc  tortlonate  rates"  charged  would  be  the  first 

i-ei'l  wdlli  ilhly  I  lu' ’  sK"d  RussU’u  to  protest  If  the  cars  tell  anything  short  of 
',  r  The  wind  •  if  ih'  liiicst  Frcneh  perfection  In  all  of  their  details. 

;  1’ i.,e  f"  I  '  '.lllii,  Ihc  largest  comparisons  will  again  prove  instructive. 

I  I'fF-  ;;  wi,.  purpc'-e.  Tho  Long  ago  the  Fullman  car  crossed  the 

c  n  n  iiicdcl  o’  compacl  convenience,  ocean.  Invaded  and  captured  Europe.  The 

e-  Uic  a  Iralr.'.tlo'.i  ol  .ill  lady  visitors,  charges  there  for  berths  are  miiqh  higher 
'-IraMrp  I'rc.turr  of  the  next  I  than  In  the  ITnited  States,  and  that  dospftel 
AMcrl'  ".  is  Its  bridal  ch.imbcr.  whose  ihe  clreumslance  that  luxuries  are.  for  the 
iiwjc  quite  defies  all  attempt  at  brlcl  most  pari,  cheaper  there  than  here.  This 
liDlion.  In  this  dainty  little  apart-  question  is  slated  somewhat  at  large  bs- 


p  th?  pleasure  of  viewing  ihc 
d  and  Heeling  srencry.  past 
ipenrs  to  glide  with  scarce- 
molion.  The  curtalna  and 
■aud-cmbroldcrcd  by  dett- 
111  women.  This  - 


cause  Ihe  Irreslstable  conclusion  entirely 
juplIflcB  the  position  always  taken  by  this 
paper  as  to  the  entire  reasonableness  of 
precent  Pullman  car  rates. 

Beautiful  and  luxurious  as  are  the  four 
cars  on  exhibition  here  they  do  not.  In  point 
of  comfort  and. convenience,  much  surpass 
the  ordinary  ’’Pullmans’’  in  daily  use.  Had 
such  cars  as  run  dally  between  Nashville 
and  a  score  of  other  cities  been  exhibited  a 
generation  ago  they  would  have  excited 
far  greater  wonder  and  admiration  than 
those  that  delight  and  fas-  liiate  the  visitors 
to  this  latest  of  great  industrial  Exposi¬ 
tions.  Eclipsed  as  il  is  by  ’’America"  and 
"Isabella;’’  the  "ordinary  Pullman"  is  still 
.  "thlug  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

The  Pullmau  car.  which  passes  dally  over 
almost  every  railroad  of  any  importahee  in 
America,  and  many  in  Europe,  la  not  a 

_  monument  to  tho  genius,  untiring 

energy  and  wonderful  business  management 
of  Oeorge  M.  Pullman  than  is  Ihe  town 

■  Ich  bears  his  name.  Having  revolutlon- 

1  the  traveling  metho-ls  of  the  world  by 
his  wonderful  cars,  his  efforls  to  alleviate 
elevate  the  condition  of  working  men 
!  met  with  equally  pronounced  success; 
Indeed,  ho  has  built  a  town  that  is  well- 
nigh  ideal  and  has  already  become  the 
recognized  model  for  the  entire  world. 

That  this  conclusion  is  not  the  result  of 
American  pride  or  vanity  Is  amply  attested 
by  the  judgment  of  the  old  world,  which  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  favoring  America 
and  .Americans.  During  the  World’s  Fair 
Pullman  was  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
Inquiring  Europeans,  wtdl  posted  in  the 
"niodel  towns"  of  their  own  counlrlrs.  and 
called  forth  words  of  unstinted  and  evident¬ 
ly  sincere  praise. 

But  a  greater — becau.se  iinsoHclted  and 
unexpected — endor-emciit  came  from  the 
iDleriialtonal  Hygienic  and  Pharmaceutical 
Exposition,  held  at  Prague  in  ISfifi,  under 
the  ousplees  of  the  .National  Board  of 
Henitli  of  Austria  and  the  Geneva  Red 
t'rcss  Scclely.  and  under  the  prolcctlon  of 
Ar-hduke  Ralucr.  The  Archduke  is  one  of 
111"  leading  men  of  Europe,  being  the  cousin 
of  ihe  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  and  head  of  the 
ciigineering  and  technical  corps  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  with  the  rank  of  field  marshal. 

One  of  Ihc  leading  features  of  this  great 
Expcsltlon  was  the  building  devoted  to 
home  h.vglene.  1h  which  displays  at  many 
"model  towns"  were  to  be  seen,  among 
them  those  which  Knipp.  the  gun-maker 
of  Germany,  and  Stiinime,  the  leading  steel 
manufacturer  of  Europe,  had  constructed 
for  their  employes.  Thb  Pullman  Company 
made  no  rxhibit,  yet  they  were  represented 
per  force.  Six  rommlsRloner.s,  appointed 
by  tho  -Austrian  National  Board  of  Health, 
made  a  grand  tour  of  the  world  to  study 
miiiucipal  hygiene,  water  ■works,  sewerage 
systems  and  Ihc  like.  .As  the  name  and 
fame  of  George  M.  Pullman  is  well-known 
in  Europe,  these  visited  his  "model  town" 
on  Lake  f’alumet,  tarrying  back  with  them 
maps,  photographs  and  pamphlets  Hliisliat- 
Ing  and  deedrlblng  all  the  salient  points  of 
the  groat  Instllutlon,  which  they  arranged 
in  the  form  ct  an  exhibit. 

Meager  as  was  this  showing.  In  compari¬ 
son  to  that  made  by  Krupp  and  Stumnic, 
who  had  acHve,  onthusiastio  representa¬ 
tives  upon  Ihe  ground,  the  Impromptu  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Pullman  won  the  highest  award 
of  merit,  in  reaching  this  conclusion  the 
jU'iges  were,  no  doubt,  eonsldcrably  lufiu- 
encod  by  Ihe  report  of  the  visiting  commis¬ 
sion,  which  concluded  as  follows; 

"It— Pullman — la  the  meat  healthy  and 
ths  best  arranged  and  beat  regulated  town 
I  la  all  the  woi'ld." 
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lue  n^e  terms  tliroiigh  whieh  he  has  retained  the  presidential 
under  rhe  most  exacting  service  in  ail  climates.  The  center 
u-n.»vn  »H  tl>e  best  features  of  construction 

known  to  car  builders,  and  in  interior  finish  are  models  of 
dlsigiis*^  *””**'■  ^  biterior  finish  is  entirely  from  special 
The  car  bodies  are  framed  with  the  greatest  care  and  in 


_ KOOM  or  MRS.  DMX— MKXItA.V  rUESIDENTI.ei,  TH.\1N. 

eyer.y  detail  ili»*  Itest  metliods  were  adopted  to  insure  stabiiity 
dmiiit.“'%‘'r“  '  ''’"I"'''  bars,  the  hotly  bolsters  being 

double,  ,S  inches  wide  and  strongly,  swured  so  as  to  resist 

can  nil" ‘  '’V  •‘'I'  ‘‘  “I'f  ?  wroiight-lron 

oantlleters  e.xtending  lij  feet  froit  tlie  corner  itosts.  The 


ftirwimr  niiler'"'''' 

The  ridlman  standard  wide  vestibuies  are  appiied.  Tin 
door  handles,  hand  rails  and  the  whole  of  the  vestibule  trim 
mlngs  and  ornamental  metal  are  of  highly  finished  rwl  bronze 
All  the  plattorm  steps  are  furnished  with  additional  foldint 
asTollows-'**  bdttom.  Ihe  general  dimensions  of  the  cars  an 

wiliHw,'.-  ■  .■  ■  '  ii . resiH'ctlvely  over  til 

n* lit  f*  t - r'iii . ’. . ‘b 


as  follows:  '  '  "  ” 

wiliHw,'.-  ■  .■  ■  '  ll . ^  resiH'ctlvely  over  til 

inf . 

Height  from  top  of  sill  to  under  plate .  (5  ft  7  in 

Height  over  all . . .  .  .13  ‘ft  lOV  n 

Height,  top  r>r  rail  to  i-enter  of  dnnvhar . .  .34  hr 

The  two  cars  jtre  eiiulpiHHl  wltli  the  I'ullnian  standard 
water  pressure  .s.ystem.  whereby  the  water  use<l  in  lavatories, 
washstands  and  batlirooni  is  caiTied  underneath  the  cars  and 
from  then*  forced  into  and  throughout  the  cars  by  compressed 
air.  A  ne\y  feature  is  the  doing  away  with  the'liK-ker  under 
the  washstand.  making  it  iiossible  to  have  the  suirplv  and 
waste  pipes  within  a  smaller  compass  and  thus  somewhat 
increasing  th.*  size  of  the  rooms.  The  cai-s  are  heatwl  with  the 
I'rumveller  ’in*i)roof  lieater  in  connection  with  the  New*  York 
Heaflng  &  Idgliting  s.vstem  of  steam  heat.  Oil  lamps  will  be 
used  for  llgliting  these  cars.  In  car  No.  2.  if  lev  anv  chance 
tlie  overhead  water  tanks  in  the  kitchen  sliould  become  ex- 
ha listed,  tliey  can  In*  filh*<l  from  tlie  water  pressure  tanks 
I'luler  the  cars.  This  is  a  d(*slral)le  feature,  esiavclallv  on  long 
runs.  The  cars  are  wirwl  for  annunciators,  but  not  for  eUM*trlc 
llgliting.  Wlien  couphHl  together  signals  can  be  ea.slly  sent 
from  one  car  to  tlie  other. 

The  trucks  under  Isitli  cars  ire  of  Ihe  six-wheel  pattern 
and  known  as  the  I’lilliiian  standard  No.  12-A.  the  wheels 
being  the  Ti-lnch  Allen,  witli  steel  tires  and  iron  centers. 
Triple  air  brakes  of  the  Westlnghouse  type  are  applied,  the 
lirake  Imviiiis  lieiiig  the  National  hollow*  with  automatic  heads 
eirwt  vel.y  braking  eveiy  wheel.  The  brakes  can  be  applied 
from  Ins'lde  ihe  cars  l>y  a  cord  and  on  the  jilatfoini  liy  a  ratchet 
lirake.  Tlie  engineer  of  tlie  locomotive,  of  course,  also  operates 
the  bnikes  from  the  engine.  The  letter  “A”  used  in  designating 
this  truck  means  that  it  is  an  liiiproviHl  form  of  the  No.  12 
Iri’ck,  strengtlieiied  witli  corner  plates  and  liavliig  heavier 
I  Miializers.  ihe  Sessions  st<H*l  platforms  are  used,  with  the 
National  diawlinr.  .Miller  and  .laiiney  conibinatloii.  The  wheel 
t'vads  an*  of  e.xtra  width  to  admit  of  running  over  railroads 
of  Isith  4  feet  inches  and  4  feet  ii  iui*hes  gauges  Tlie 
a'les  are  the  Pullniaii  standard  No.  .o-,VA.V.  made  of  steel 
Tlie  springs  of  the  trucks  are  carefully  adliisted  to  the  weight 
u  I  "‘if  'or  'iii'l  "ere  made  by  Ihe 

I  Ctrl)  t  Steel  Spring  company.  The  journal  b(*arings  are  of 
pi'osiilior  bronze  or  Ajax  metal  aci*urately  liored  out  and  lltt.*<l 
to  the  Jonnials.  The  Journal  box  lids  are  of  the  Fletcher 


A  PBESIDENTIA.L  TRAIN. 

Handsome  Equipment  Built  by  the  Pullman  Company 
for  the  President  of  Mexico. 

wo  of  the  handsomest  conches  ever  constructed  for  rail- 
service  have  rwently  been  completed  by  the  Pullman 
aii.y  and  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  works.  They 
built  for  the  use  of  president  Porfirlo  Hluz  of  the  republic 
■xico  ut  the  expense  of  the  government  as  a  mark  of  the 
11  In  wlilch  ills  public  services  liave  been  lield  during 


V  1  1^1  1  I  «  one  course  lM*lng  applied  trans- 

Iilfv  .1  'r  laid  diagonally 

alsiM  tlie  lioor  frame,  the  iipix  r  couire  l.eiiig  laid  acnes  in 
the  opiiosite  direction  to  the  Intermediate  course.  The  siiaces 
between  tlie  timbers  of  the  liottoni  frame  are  fillwl  *wlth 

fnimls  I'Vr  of  the  side  and  end 

fiamt  s  between  sill,  plate,  post  and  panel  rails  are  filled  with 
.Itl?.*!'.!',.  !*  ‘'losel.y  fitted,  glued  and  solidly  driven  in, 

lined  to  receive 
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NEW  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 

The  Plant  of  the  Oeorffia  &  Alabama  Railway  at  Amerious,  Qa 

The  Railway  Age  has  previously  mentioned  the  fact  of 
the  establisliiuent  at  Americus,  (ia.,  of  the  new  repair  shops 
of  the  Georgia  &  Alabama  railway.  These  shops  have  just 
been  completed  and  we  present  herewith  several  Illustra¬ 
tions  Indicating  the  arrangement  and  extent  of  the  plant,  whose 
completion  has  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  mechanical 
department  generally  and  to  Mr.  F.  H.  McGee,  master  me¬ 
chanic,  in  particular.  The  present  outfit  In  arrangement  and 
equipment  takes  rank  with  the  best  plants  in  the  southern 
states. 

The  yards  embrace  almut  40  acres  and  are  provided  with 
7  miles  of  side  track.  This  site  was  donat«sl  by  the  city  of 


The  roundhouse,  also  a  subject  of  illustration,  is  connected ' 
with,  and  partially  surrouudeil  by,  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  group  devoted  to  locomotive  purijoses. 

In  order  from  tlie  left  to  the  right  of  the  Illustration  sliow- 
ing  this  group  the  several  buildings  are  (1)  the  erecting  shop, 
(2)  machine  shop,  (3)  foundry  and  (4t  blacksmith  shop.  The 
boilermaking  shop,  air  brake  repair  department  and  general 
storehouse  are  also  Included.  The  machine  shop  is  especially 
complete  in  its  equipment,  and  employs  from  7.5  to  100  men. 

The  erecting  shop  is  roomy  and  well  llglitcd  and  the  drop 
pits  are  conveniently  arranged  and  well  fitted  up  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  Fneumatlc  tools  form  an  important  part  of  the 
equipment,  riveters,  drills,  punches  and  other  portable  tools 
all  being  operated  by  compressed  air.  The  foundry  affords 
facililles  for  flie  making  of  all  castings  and  brasswork.  An 


Americus,  and  the  liiterality 
fiueuce  in  seen  ’ 
other  points  iia 
The  buildiiii 

Indicated  in  tin  „ _ 

uses  of  tlie  car  depar 
car  repair  sliop  show: 
the  machine  and 
and  roundhouse  nii 
To  the  extreme 
structure  known  a: 
painting  and  varnl 
pair.  The  Hi)per  fl( 
light  work  is  dom 
use  of  air  witli  appai 
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-  imiiortant  in-  air  brake  in> 

-  tlie  plant,  a  number  of  Westinghoust 

ig  been  under  consideration.  . ■  '  • 

comprising  the  plant  are  in  two  gi-oups,  ns 

.  ral  view  herewith,  those  devoted  to  the 

rtment  being  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
n  at  the  left  of  tlie  illustration,  while  Me 
ictliig  sliops.  blacksmith  shop,  foundry 
up  the  grou|i  at  the  right, 
flit  of  the  first  groui)  is  a  large  two-story 
le  paint  shop.  The  first  floor  is  used  for 
dilng  passenger  equipment  undergoing  re- 
or  is  used  ns  a  paint  sliop  proper,  where  all 
.  The  liiiilding  is  fully  equipped  for  the 
' . '  “  - 


th€ 

-‘ssary 


The  buildings  mentioned  as  belonging  1 
deiiartinent  are  all  of  two  stories,  built  of  brie 

. nner.  The  offices  of  the  master  met-haul 

Gee,  are  locatetl  in  the  middle  of  the  fr< 
buildings,  and  are  handsomely  fitted, 
planned  and  laid  out  under  his  direction  after 
of  similar  capacity  hi  different  parts  of  the 
provision  of  means  for  cariTing  out  tlie  worl 
the  efficient  vice-president  and  general  man: 
Mr.  Cecil  Gabtiett. 

Among  the  tools  and  niacliinery  before 
chased  tlirougli  the  Niles  Tool  Works,  mnv 
folloaving.  Air  compressor,  cylinders  12  by 


tile  machinery 
n  a  sulistantial 
Mr.  Frank  H. 
of  tills  group 
e  sIioi>s  were 
study  of  plants 
ntry.  For  the 
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fittings  usual  manufactured  by  the  I,aldlnw-L)utin-t  ordoii 
2  Boyer  pneumatic  hauiniers,  one  jilston 
ageway  to  the  Pneumatic  Tool  company:  one  liydraulic 
■r  of  this  the  Richard  Dudgeon;  one  pneumatic  pair. ting  in 
Immediately  tapping  and  drilling  machines,  one  a  r  mote 
•  tracks.  This  revolving  driving  wheels  In  setting  vah 
le  workings  of  pneumatic  riveter,  Baird  Portable  Jb  .-hine 
Inch  rotaiy  valve  seat  planing  machii  >,  one 
of  two  large  cylinder  boring  bar  with  nttaehmei  ,  on 
dure  with  the  crank  pin  turning  machine,  one  4-incl  pneu- 
■!  given  below  lift,  Pedrick  &  Ayer  company;  one  large 
Is  department.  and  timber-dressing  macliine  to  work  tlmlx 
Idition  to  the  Inches  or  surface  two  sides  24  indies  wi 
/aidlaw-Dunn-  Cove  Machine  company;  one  1,2.50-pound  si 
eumntic  tools  hammer,  30-luch  stroke,  Morgan  Engineer! 
worth  of  new  IC-Inch  slotting  machine,  one  No,  2  s  ;rew  t 
lie  Niles  Tool  bined  punch  and  shearing  machine,  3ii-lneh 
?n  placed  for  Works;  stationary  blast  forges  witli  dow 
g  macliines,  a  hausting  hooils,  lilnst  gate  and  nnti-cllnkei 
>me  of  which  Iron,  Buffnlo  Forge  comp  ny.  In  addition  i 
eludes  a  numlier  of  small  ..and  tools  rmeiimn 
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ARKANSAS.— A  Little  Rock  aispatob  says;  “Tlie  pro¬ 
posal  state  railioatl,  to  liave  U-en  built  under  the  provision.s 
of  the  Bush  convict  lailroad  bill,  has  lR*cn  abandoned,  as  far 
as  Little  Rock  anil  St.  Ix)uls  are  concerned.  A  representative 
of  Gov.  Jones  has  Just  returned  froin  St.  liOUls,  where  he 
■went  to  confer  with  capitalists,  and  was  told  they  would  be 
compi'lleil  to  withdraw  the  original  pmposition  owing  to  the 
Inability  or  the  lack  of  Inclination  oo  the  part  of  Little  Rock 
people  to  raise  the  $75,000  demanded.  Another  proposition 
was  made,  .-us  had  been  agrecHl  upon  by  local  parties  interested, 
and  the  same  was  taken  under  advisement  by  the  St.  Louis 
parties.  Gov.  Jones  Is  in  receipt  of  a  communicaition  from 
O  C  Rainwater,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants’  Bridge 
&  Terminal  company,  to  the  effect  that  the  proposition  could 
not  be  entertained.” 

BUFFALO  ATTICA  &  ARCADK.— S.  S.  BulUs,  president, 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  the  extension  which  this  company 
will  build  at  Arcade.  N.  Y.,  to  a  connection  \c  1th  the  Western 
New  York  &  I’ennsylvania,  will  be  1%  miles  long.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  do  its  own  work.  James  B.  Hatch,  C.  E.,  Arcade. 
N.  y. 

CENTRALIA  &  CHESTER.— The  extension  from  Evans¬ 
ville  to  Chester.  111.,  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Old  Fort 
Gage,  on  the  iMlsslssippl  river. 

COLOR.VDO.— A  Denver,  Colo.,  dispatch  says;  “A  north 
and  south  mountain  railway,  connecting  Fort  Steele,  Wyo., 
with  the  Midland  road  in  this  state  and  passing  through  some 
of  the  most  promising  mineral  districts  of  Colorado.  Is  one 
of  the  projects  contemplated  for  1808.  J.  C.  Teller  of  this  city, 
nephew  of  senator  Henry  M.  Teller,  returned  yesterday  from 
a  trip  of  inspection  over  a  iwrtion  of  the  proposed  route.  He 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  road  is  practicable  and 
that  the  capital  necessary  for  Its  construction  can  be  secur^ 
•within  the  next  few  months.  Colonel  Stephen  Downey,  the 
well-known  promoter  of  Wyoming,  is  interested  wltb  Mr. 
Teller  in  the  enterprise.” 

COLUMBIA  &  MARYLAND.-Negotlatlons  have  been 
completed  for  the  sale  of  this  electric  road  to  a  syndicate  of 
Baltimore  capitalists,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  About 
*1,000,000  has  been  already  expended  on  the  line  and  part  of 
the  track  has  been  laid.  On  the  Baltimore  end  the  tracks  are 
laid  within  the  city  limits  to  the  terminus  at  the  corner  of 
Saratoga  and  Howard  street.  In  Washington  the  company 
controls  the  Ecklngton  &  Soldiers  Home  and  Belt  railways, 
and  has  Its  road  in  operation  as  far  as  the  district  line.  Grad¬ 
ing  on  the  Washington  division  from  the  district  line  to  Laurel 
has  been  completed  and  5  miles  of  track  laid.  .No  -n'ork  has 
been  done  on  the  middle  division  between  Laurel  and  Elllcott 
City.  Between  Ellicott  City  and  Baltimore  most  of  the  con¬ 
struction  has  been  finished.  Two  power  houses  have  been 
erected  and  contracts  made  for  machinery.  Contracts  for  cars 
had  also  been  let  when  the  property  went  Into  the  hands 
of  the  receivers,  and  these  cars  have  been  built. 

DETROIT  &  MACKINAC.— Grading  is  being  pushed  on 
the  extension  from  La  Roeque  to  Onaway,  Mich.,  20  miles,  and 
tracklaying  lias  been  commenced. 

DULUTH  MISSABE  &  NORTHERN.— The  branch  from 
Hlbblngto  the  Pillsbury  mines.  2%  miles,  has  been  completed. 

8EDALIA  WARSAW  &  SOUTHWESTERN.— This  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  extend  Its  tracks  to  the  union  depot  in 
Sedalia. 

GAYLORD  &  RUBY  V.VLLEY.  -Work  has  been  resumed 
on  this  road,  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  from  Gaylord 
to  Twin  Bridges,  Mont.,  22  miles,  and  It  Is  staled  that  It  will 
be  completed  by  January  1. 

GREAT  NORTHERN.— The  Eastern  Minnesota,  which  la 
a  part  of  the  Great  Northern  system,  has  filed  a  resolution 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota,  declaring  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  build  a  branch  line  about  200  miles  In  length,  beginning 
near  Saunder’s  station,  just  south  of  West  Superior,  and 
running  west  across  Douglas  county.  Wisconsin,  and  across 
St.  Louis,  Carlton,  Aitkin,  Cass,  Beltrami,  Norman  and  Polk 
counties,  Minnesota,  to  a  connection  at  Fosston  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  line  of  the  Great  Northern  now  terminating  at  that  point. 
With  the  resolution,  maps  showing  the  route  of  the  new 
line,  have  also  been  filed.  Tlie  route  runs  along  the  south 
Bide  of  the  St.  Ixtuls  river,  until  it  reaches  the  town  of  Cloquet, 
where  It  crosses  over  to  the  north  side.  It  then  keeps  well 
to  the  north  of  that  river,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  more 
nearly  approaching  the  mining  districts,  and  reci-osses  above 
the  big  eastern  bend  of  that  stream.  It  then  passes  westward 
north  of  Leech  lake  In  quite  a  direct  line  to  its  termination. 
As  previously  announced  In  nie  Railway  Age.  the  contract 
for  building  the  line  has  been  awarded  to  A.  Guthrie  &  Co. 
^of  St  Paul,  Minn.  -  A  Spokane.  Wash.,  dispatch  states 


that  work  on  the  Casciide  tunnel  is  progressing  rapitly 
a  force  of  8(1  men  on  the  eastern  end,  and  150  at  the  wes 
end.  Both  forces  have  iienetratid  into  the  mountiiln  jiiid 
tunneling.  The  formation  at  the  east  porlal  i.s  solid  rocU, 
on  the  westei-u  end  there  is  much  eartli  with  large  IkmiIi. 
The  companv  has  let  contracts  for  air  compressors,  ..  iHi 
Intention  of  pusliing  the  work  with  air  drills.  After  n...; 
in  the  work  will  progress  much  faster.  Tlie  tunnel 
in  alM>ut  1.50  feet  at  each  end.  and  its  total  length  Is  t. 
13,228  feet. 

LITTLE  K.V.NAWHA.— Grading  is  being  pushed  on, 
.second  section  of  this  road,  extending  from  tlie  present 
of  track.  7  miles  from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  east  lo' 
Elizabetb.  and  tracklaying  has  lan-n  commenced. 

M.\INE.— Tlie  railroad  commissioners  are  considerli 
petition  to  build  a  railroad  from  Biyaiit’s  Pond  to  Ruiil 
Falls,  Me. 

MOBILE  &.  OHIO.— Nearly  all  the  grading  has  been 
pleted  on  the  extension  from  Columbus,  Miss.,  to  Mom- 
ery,  Ala.,  and  tincklnying  is  in  .ictive  progress.  Eight 
of  track  have  been  laid  from  Montgomery  north  and  25 
have  been  laid  from  Columbus  south.  It  is  expected  to* 
the  entire  road  completed  by  April  1  next. 

MUNTSING  RAILWAY.-R.  C.  Young.  C.  E..  Mui 
Mich  writes  that  the  extension  from  Mitchell  to  Little 
Mich.'.’  IIV2  miles,  has  been  completed  and  through  train 
l>e  put  on  November  15.  The  line  is  now  being  ball* 
Connection  will  be  made  with  the  Chicago  &  Nortliwcst 
Little  I.ake. 

NATCHEZ  &  GULF.— Surveys  are  being  made  fo 
proposed  road  from  Lumbertou  to  Natchez.  Miss.  It  \ 
an  extension  of  tlie  Gtilf  A  Sldp  Island,  and  the  Co! 
Lumberton  &  Gulf,  now  built  from  Maxey,  on  the  G.  & 
to  Lumberton.  22  miles,  will  form  a  part  of  tlie  line.  K 
Hardv  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  II.  A.  Camp  and  J.  H.  I. 
of  Lumberton.  Miss.,  are  among  the  projectors.  The  su 
are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

NEW  YORK  &  PENNSYLVANIA.— It  is  proposed  tc 
?60,f)00  In  bonds  for  the  puri>ose  of  building  an  extension 
Canl.steo  to  Hornellsville.  N.  Y.,  aliout  6  miles. 

NORFOLK  &  WESTERN.— Charles  S.  Churchill,  en; 
maintenance  of  way,  Roanoke,  Va.,  advises  us  that  th 
no  truth  in  the  report  that  this  company  is  making  surve 
a  branch  from  Naugatuck,  W.  Va..  to  Catlettsburg.  Ky. 

NORWICH  &  WORCESTER.— Surveys  have  been  m 
the  extension  from  Allyn’s  Point  south  to  Groton,  Co 
the  road  is  being  relayed  with  heavier  rails  from  N 
Conn.,  north  15  miles. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD.- Surveys  are  repor 
be  in  progress  for  a  line  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Willlamspo 

SALT  LAKE  &  LOS  ANGELES.— A  Salt  Lake  dl 
says:  “Negotiations  between  the  officers  of  the  Oregon 
Line  and  the  Salt  Lake  &  Los  Angeles,  which  contem 
the  transfer  to  the  latter  company  of  the  Utah  Nevadi 
and  the  Garfield  Beach  property,  and  then  building  ( 
lines  of  railway,  one  from  Salt  Air  to  Ophlr  and  the 
from  the  Tintic  terminus  to  Deep  creek,  came  to  a. 
factory  conclusion  at  an  iniixirtant  conference  held  th*  i 
Ing.  "rhe  result  of  the  conference  Is  the  purchase  by  tP 
company  of  the  Utah-Nevada  and  the  Garfield  Beach  pi 
for  $300,000  in  bonds  and  the  agreement  to  build  a 
gauge  road  from  Salt  Air  to  Ophlr  within  one  ye- 
the  date  of  transfer,  which  guarantees  Its  completion  o ' 
from  the  Tintic  terminus  to  Deep  creek  within  two  yei 

SHREVEPORT  &  RED  RIVER  VALLEY.- Wlllian 
born,  president,  905  Rookery,  Chicago,  advises  us  that  > 
is  in  progress  on  this  road  from  Knox  Point  to  Ixjggy 
La.,  19  miles,  the  contractors  being  W.vmblsh  &  O 
Hunter  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Shreveport,  La.  The  road  wHi 
miles  long,  running  from  Shreveport  to  Coushatta,  . 
Knox  Point  and  Des  Arc.  Contracts  for  the  rest  of  t  » 
ing  will  be  let  at  Shreveport  as  soon  as  the  surveys  x 
pleted  from  Loggy  Point  to  Coushatta,  21  miles. 
expected  to  complete  the  roajd  by  October,  1808.  Th- 
been  surveyed  from  Shreveport  to  Loggy  Point, 

G.  W.  Fouke,  vice-president,  Texarkana,  Ark.;  Clai  , 
lerbe,  secretniT,  and  Mr.  Otis,  O.  E.,  both  of  Shrevepo  ^ 

SOUTHEASTERN  ALABAMA.— Four  hundred 
at  work  on  this  road  from  Newton  to  Elba,  Ala.,  3(»  ml 
14  miles  are  reported  to  have  been  completed. 

WASHBURN  BAYFIELD  &  IRON  RIVER. -D.  ^ 
of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  is  in  Pittsburg  for  the  purpose 
tractlng  for  the  steel  rails  for  this  Wisconsin  road. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 


UNIONTOWN  WAYNESBURG  &  WEST  VIRC 
This  company  has  been  organized  at  Wayiiesburg,  I 
the  following  officers:  President,  D.  S  Walton  of 
burg:  first  vice-president,  B.  C.  Lauth,  Pittsburg;  sect 


THE  LATEST  DOUBLE  DECK  STREET  CAR. 

A  number  of  double-decked  street  oars,  having  a 
central  vestibule  and  double  entrance  at  the  side, 
have  in  times  past  been  built  under  patents  of  Mr! 
Charles  L.  Pullman.  Some  of  these  cars  are  now  in 
operation  in  Saratoga  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and 
have  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.  These  earlier  cars  were  of  wooden  construction 
and  embodied  a  somewhat  greater  hight  and  weight 
than  does  the  last  production  of  Mr.  Pullman,  asteel- 
built  car  that  is  convertible  into  an  open  or  closed 
oar  as  necessitated  by  changing  seasons.  This  car. 
the  subject  of  the  present  description  and  illustration! 
was  built  by  the  Wells  &  French  Company,  having 
beeu  quite  recently  completed  at  their  Chicago 
works,  under  the  direction  of  representatives  of  the 
C.  L.  Pullman  Car  Company.  The  car  will  run  on 
the  lines  of  the  Chicago  General  Ry.  Co.,  probably 
for  a  month  or  two,  after  which  it  will  be  sent  to 
New  York  tor  operation  in  that  city. 

The  car  body  is  constructed  of  steel  throughout, 
with  mouldings,  window  sash,  sash  rests  and  similar 
I  trimmings  of  quarter-sawed  oak.  The  length  over 

(sills  is  34  ft.  and  the  length  over  all  35  ft.  8  in.;  width 
over  sill  7  ft.,  width  over  all,  7  ft.  Hi  in.  The  seat- 
^  ing  capacity  is  36  in  the  lower  compartments  and  44 

r on  the  upper  deck.  The  car  is  equipped  with  double 
trucks  of  the  Chicago  Truck  Co.’s  make,  especially 
built  for  this  car.  The  electrical  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  four  Westinghouse  No.  49  motors,  which  are 
rated  at  40  h.  p.  each.  This  constitutes  a  total  of  160 
I  h.  p.,  as  the  car  is  at  present  equipped,  but  it  has 
I  been  found  in  operation  that  two  of  these  motors  will 
be  sufflcient. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  render  the  ap- 
^  pearance  and  general  construction  of  the  car  appar- 
I  ent.  The  vestibule  is  approached  by  four  single 
tread  steps  of  steel  and  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  and 
of  the  lower  compartments  is  covered  with  rubber 
I  mats.  No  bell  cords  are  used,  as  both  lower  compart- 
(  ments  and  the  upper  deck  are  wired  for  electric  bells, 

‘  the  passengers  communicating  with  the  conductor  by 
means  of  push  buttons  one  of  which  is  placed  immed¬ 
iately  back  of  and  above  each  seat  in  the  woodwork 
of  the  car.  The  conductor  sounds  the  moving  signal 
by  sepai-ate  circuit.  The  finish  of  the  lower  compart- 
I  ments  is  in  light  blue,  while  the  upper  deck  is  finish¬ 
ed  in  white.  The  car  is  lighted  by  30  incandescent 
lamps  which  are  evenly  distributed  throughout  its  in- 
'  terior.  The  seats  in  the  lower  compartments  are 
continuously  upholstered,  run  longitudinally  with 
the  car  and  utilize  the  entire  end  space,  being  circu¬ 
lar  at  those  points.  On  the  upper  deck  the  seats  are 


also  longitudinal,  are  of  matched  wood  with¬ 
out  covering  and  face  outwardly.  The  elongat¬ 
ed  dome  which  constitutes  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  compartment  rises  between  the  backs 
of  these  seats  upon  the  upper  deck.  By  means 
of  removable  sash  aud  sectional  body  material  the 
upper  portion  of  the  car  may  be  readily  enclosed, 
pjaking  it  weather-proof,  as  has  been  recently  done 
/in  case  of  the  car  now  operating  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  General  Railway.  The  car  is  equipped  with 
folding  gates,  which  enable  the  conductor  to  open  or 
close  either  side  of  the  vestibule  without  delay.  In 
addition  to  the  fenders  shown  a  lower  fender  extend- 
ing  around  the  ends  and  along  the  sides  of  the  car  to  ^ 
the  vestibule  will  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  ■ 
venting  persons  from  becoming  involved  under  the  JH 
car  at  any  portion  of  it.  As  the  car  is  constructed  r 
it  rides  very  close  to  the  ground,  but  one  step  being  K 
required  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  At  each  > 
end  of  the  upper  deck  a  cab  is  partitioned  off  for  the  ^ 
motorman,  which  isolates  him  from  the  passengers 
and  entirely  protects  him  from  the  weather.  The  f; 
car  is  equipped,  with  two  trolleys,  a  skylight  in  the  K 
canopy  at  each  end  enabling  the  motorman  to  adjust  ^ 
the  trolley  upon  the  wire  without  leaving  his  car.  H 
Both  hand  and  air  brakes  are  provided, the  latter  be-  i 
ing  of  the  Christensen  type.  The  total  weight  of  the  ^ 
car  is  about  20,000  lbs.,  practically  the  same  as  that  oo 
of  the  long  cars  now  in  service  in  various  parts  of  g 
the  country.  c: 

This  center-vestibule  car  can  be  built  for  about  r 
three  thousand  dollars,  with  a  seating  capacity  oi  ~ 
eighty  passengers.  The  ordinary  34  ft.  carlo 
which  seats  thirty-six  passengers,  costs  perhaplg 
$1,700.  Assuming  that  the  double-decked  car  ’ 
loaded  to  somewhat  more  than  twice  th« 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  car,  will  be  usee 
to  its  full  capacity,  it  is  contended  that  the  fac 
that  the  initial  cost  of  construction  is  relatively  less 
united  with  its  convertible  features  from  summer  b 
winter  car,  thus  dispensing  with  one-half  of  th 
double  equipment  which  is  maintained  upon  stree 
railways,  must  stand  as  decided  points  in  its  favor. 


K2id\f\rd,^  &CJ id 


The  iileeping-Car  Companies. 

The  Pullman  parlor  and  sleeping-car 
service  has  been  called  a  “  leech  ”  that 
drains  the  life  blood  of  the  railway 
companies  it  fastens  upon.  This  loose 
talk  has  no  justification  in  fact.  The 
sleeping-car  service  in  this  country, 
which  is  either  “Pullman"  or  “Wagner," 
substantially,  is  not  only  by  far  the  best 
in  the  world  but  also  decidedly  the 
cheapest.  In  other  countries  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  use  their  own  cars  but 
the  service  is  exorbitantly  expensive  and 
exasperatingly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
fleeced  traveler.  Many  companies  in 
the  United  States  have  tried  building 
and  managing  their  own  "sleepers”  and 
have  gone  back  to  the  Pullmans  or 
Wagners  because  it  was  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  hire  the  cars  as  they  wanted  them 
than  to  keep  on  band  a  stock  big  enough 
for  ail  emergencies.  It  is  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  makes  it  much  less  expensive 
for  a  householder  to  hire  horses  and 
carriages  from  a  livery  that  to  set  up  an 
establishment  himself. — A'*.. 


BUET  TAKES  CHARGE. 


BIG  RAILWAY  DEAL  UNDER  WAY. 


rhe  Belief  Pril’  nila  at  Omalia  That 
the  Union  PaclAe  Will  Be  Made  a 
Link  In  the  Vanderbilt  Trnns*  • 
continental  Srsfei>>> 


tfpeelal  to  the  Chicago  Record. 

Omaha.  Neb.  Dec.  1.— Surprise  was  felt  In 
railroad  circles  to-day.  when  Horace  O.  Burt, 
third  vice-president  of  the  Northwestern 
railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  came 
to  Omaha,  and  with  a  large  force  of  as- 
Blstants  and  stenographers  opened  .quarters 
In  the  United  States  National  Bank  building. 
Union  Pacific,  and  that  S.  H.  H.  Clark  has 
ueen  mentioned  os  possible  president  of  the 
Union  Paclfls,  and  that  S.  H.  H.  Clark  has 
Jus.t  announced  that  he  had  refused  the  of¬ 
fice.  It  was  at  once  surmised  that  Burt  was 
on  the  ground  to  take  charge  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  This,  from  all  Indications,  Is  the 
''  fact,  and  It  presages  the  combination  so 
much  talked  of— a  through  transcontinental 
line,  With  the  Yanderbllt  Interests  merged 


Mr.  Burt,  when  approach^  “Jlpl ' 

Ject.  declared  he  could  not  Ulk  o" 
it  present.  He  said  he  was  not  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  could  “y 
that  he  would  be.  Still  ^Id  not  attempt 
to  eznlaln  the  presence  of  the  new  force  or 
what  the  business  of  the  new  ®^nt. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  rooms  had  been 
taken  for  only  a  month.  This  makes  It  even 
more  cerUln  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
Ume  Burt  will  go  down  to  the  he^quarters 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  become  the  head  ol 
everyrt^n^^^^^  of  Bnrl'a  Election. 

Railroad  men  declare  that  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  Burt  is  the  chosen  on® 
that  the  Union  Pacific  Is  to  be  the  link  In  the 
great  transcontinental  system  which  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  Interests  have  arranged.  This  gi^“ 
them*  a  through,  line  with  Innumerable 
branches  to  Ogden,  and  It  Is  no  toci^  that 
the  same  Interests  will  go  after 
Pacific  If  the  government  forces  It  to  settle 
up  or  be  sold.  All  Union  P*®*®®  °®®J***  *!® 
silent  on  the  subject,  but  unofflclally  they 
agree  that  It  looks  very  much  as  If  this  were 
tS  solution  of  the  much-talked-of  comblna- 

““SL  Paul,  Minn..  Dec.  l.-When  asked  this 
afternoon  about  the  report  that  he  wm  to 
become  president  of  the  reorganized  Union 
Pacific!  Edwin  W.  Winter,  ex-prealdent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  formerly  general  . 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneap¬ 
olis  &!omaha.  said  he  had  not  ®®®”® 
the  position  and  did  not  care  I 

cUne  It  Ip  advance  of  any  word  In  regard  to 


JS.T  TAT  'T  'T  n  '=3' 


HE  LATEST  DOUBLE  DECK  STREET  CAR. 

A  number  of  double-decked  street  cars,  having  a 
central  vestibule  and  double  entrance  at  the  side, 
have  in  times  past  been  built  under  patents  of  Mr! 
(Jharles  L.  Pullman.  Some  of  these  cars  are  now  in 
operation  in  Saratoga  and  .Jamestown,  N.  V.,  and 
have  met  with  a  very  coi-dial  reception  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.  These  earlier  cars  were  of  wooden  construction 
and  emlMdied  a  somewhat  greater  hightand  weight 
than  does  the  last  production  of  Mr.  Pullman,  a  steel- 
built  car  that  is  convertible  into  an  open  or  closed 
ear  as  necessitated  by  changing  seasons.  This  car. 
the  subject  of  the  present  description  a  nd  illustration, 
was  built  by  the  Wells  &  French  t’ompany,  having 
beeu  quite  recently  completed  at  their  Chicago 
works,  under  the  diiection  of  representatives  of  the 
C.  L.  Pullman  Car  Company.  The  car  will  run  on 
the  lines  of  the  Chicago  Cenerai  Uy.  Co.,  probably 
for  a  month  or  two,  after  which  it  will  be  sent  to 
New  York  for  operation  in  that  city. 

The  car  body  is  constructed  of  steel  throughout, 

-  with  mouldings,  window  sash,  sash  rests  and  similar 
trimmings  of  quarter-saw’ed  oak.  The  length  over 
I  sills  is  34  ft.  and  the  length  over  all  35  ft.  8  in.;  width 
over  sill  7  ft.,  width  over  all,  7  ft.  114  in.  The  seat- 
f  ing  capacity  is  36  in  the  lower  compartments  and  44 
_  on  the  upper  deck.  The  car  is  equipped  with  double 
T  trucks  of  the  Chicago  Truck  Co.'s  make,  especially 
j  built  for  this  car.  The  electrical  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  four  Westinghouse  No.  40  motors,  which  are 
rated  at  40  h.  p.  each.  This  constitutes  a  total  of  160 
h.  p.,  as  the  car  is  at  present  equipped,  but  it  has 
I  been  found  in  operation  that  two  of  these  motors  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  render  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  general  construction  of  the  car  appar¬ 
ent.  The  vestibule  is  approached  by  four  single 
tread  steps  of  steel  and  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  and 
of  the  lower  compartments  is  covered  with  rubber 
mats.  No  hell  cords  are  lused,  as  both  low'or  eompart- 
I  ments  and  the  upper  deck  ai'e  wired  for  electric  bolls, 
the  passengers  communicating  with  the  conductor  by 
means  of  push  buttons  one  of  which  is  placed  immed¬ 
iately  back  of  and  above  each  seat  in  the  woodwork 
of  the  car.  The  conductor  sounds  the  moving  signal 
by  separate  circuit.  The  finish  of  the  lower  compart- 
I  ments  is  in  light  blue,  while  the  upper  deck  is  finish¬ 
ed  in  white.  The  car  is  lighted  by  .'iO  incandescent 
lamps  which  are  evenly  distiubuteil  throughout  its  in¬ 
terior.  The  seats  in  the  lower  compai-unents  are 
continuously  upholstered,  run  longitudinally  with 
the  car  and  utilize  the  entire  end  .space,  being  circu- 
t  those  points.  On  the  upper  deck  the  seats  are 


also  longitudinal,  are  of  matched  wood  with¬ 
out  covering  and  face  outwardly.  The  elongat¬ 
ed  dome  which  constitutes  the  upper  v»art  of 
the  lower  compartment  rises  between  the  backs 
of  these  seats  upon  the  upper  deck.  By  means 
of  removable  sash  aud  sectional  body  material  the 
upper  portion  of  the  car  may  be  readily  enclosed, 
making  it  weather-proof,  as  has  been  recently  done 
in  case  of  the  car  now  operating  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  General  Ilailway.  The  car  is  equipped  with 
folding  gates,  which  enabio  the  conductor  to  open  or 
ciose  either  side  of  the  vestibule  without  delay.  In 
addition  to  the  fenders  shown  a  lower  fender  extend-  c 
ing  around  the  ends  and  along  the  sides  of  the  car  to  ’ 
the  vestibule  will  bo  ajipl led  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  • 
venting  persons  from  becoming  involved  under  the 
car  at  any  portion  of  it.  As  the  car  is  constructed  c 
it  rides  very  close  to  the  ground,  but  one  step  being  [ 
required  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  At  each  > 
end  of  the  upper  deck  a  cab  is  partitioned  off  for  the 
motorman,  which  isolates  him  from  the  passengers  ^ 
and  entirely  protects  him  from  the  weather.  The  c. 
car  is  equipped  with  two  trolleys,  a  skylight  in  the  f 
canopy  at  each  end  enabling  the  motorman  to  adjust 
the  trolley  upon  the  wire  without  leaving  his  car.  g 
Both  hand  and  air  brakes  are  provided. the  latter  be-  i 
ing  of  the  Christensen  type.  The  total  weight  of  the  ^ 
car  is  about  20,(X)()  lbs.,  practically  the  same  as  that  ^ 
of  the  long  cars  now  in  service  in  various  parts  of  g 
the  country.  5 

This  center-vestibule  car  can  be  built  for  about  r 
three  thousand  dollars,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  ” 
eighty  passengei's.  The  ordinary  34  ft.  car.'n 
which  seats  thirty-six  passengei’s,  costs  perhapl^ 
$1,700.  .\ssuming  that  the  dcuble-decked  car ' 
loaded  to  somewhat  more  than  twice  th( 
cajiacity  of  the  ordinary  car,  will  be  usee 
to  its  full  capacity,  it  is  contended  that  the  fac 
that  the  initial  cost  of  construction  is  relatively  less 
united  with  its  convertible  features  from  summer  t 
winter  car,  thus  dispensing  with  one-half  of  th 
double  equipment  which  is  maintained  upon  stree 
railways,  must  stand  as  decided  points  in  its  favor. 


Ttsf/n'S^ 


baldly  in  5 

K2nlWa^ 


The  Sleeping-Car  Companies. 

The  Pullman  parlor  and  sleeping-car 
service  has  been  called  a  “  leech  "  that 
drains  the  life-blood  of  the  railway 
companies  it  fastens  upon.  This  loose 
talk  has  no  justification  in  fact.  The 
sleeping-car  service  in  this  country, 
which  is  either  “Pullman"  or  “Wagner," 
substantially,  is  not  only  by  far  the  best 
in  the  world  but  also  decidedly  the 
cheapest.  In  other  countries  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  use  their  own  cars  but 
the  service  is  exorbitantly  expensive  and 
exasperatingly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
fleeced  traveler.  Many  companies  in 
the  United  States  have  tried  building 
and  managing  their  own  "sleepers”  and 
have  gone  back  to  the  Pullmans  or 
Wagnrers  because  it  was  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  hire  the  cars  as  they  wanted  them 
than  to  keep  on  hand  a  stock  big  enough 
for  all  emergencies.  It  is  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  makes  it  much  less  expensive 
for  a  householder  to  hire  horses  and 
carriages  from  a  livery  that  to  set  up  an 
establishment  himself. — Ex.  k 


BURT  TAKES  CHARGE. 


BIG  RAILWAY  DEAL  UNDER  WAY. 

The  Belief  PrU  nlla  at  Omaha  That 
the  Union  Pnelife  Will  Be  Made  a 
Link  In  the  Vanderbilt  Trnna-  • 
continental  gyatem. 


t  pi'Flal  to  the  Chicago  Recoril. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Dec.  1.— Surprise  was  felt  In  j 
railroad  circles  to-day,  when  Horace  O.  Burt, 
third  vice-president  of  the  Northwestern 
railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  came 
to  Omaha,  and  with  a  large  force  of  as- 
r.istants  and  stenographers  opened  quarters 
In  the  United  States  National  Bank  building. 
Union  Pacific,  and  that  8.  H.  H.  Clark  has 
oeen  mentioned  as  possible  president  of  the 
Union  Paclfls,  and  that  S.  H.  H.  Clark  has 
Just  announced  that  he  bad  refused  the  of¬ 
fice,  It  was  at  once  surmised  that  Burt  was 
on  the  ground  to  take  charge  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  This,  from  all  Indications,  Is  the 
fact,  and  It  presages  the  combination  so 
much  talked  of— a  through  transcontinental  | 
line,  with  the  Vanderbilt  Interests  mergml 
Into  the  new  acquisition.  I 


Mr.  Burt,  when  approached  “"  the  sub-  | 
Ject,  declared  he  could  not  talk  “"  the  matter 
if  nresent  He  said  he  was  not  yet  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  could  "“t  “y 
that  he  would  be.  Still  he  did  not 
to  explain  the  presence  of  the  new 
what  the  business  of  the  new  quarters 
It  was  also  learned  that  tne  rooms  had 
taken  for  only  a  month.  This  makes  It  even 
mo^^B  certain  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  Burt  will  go  down  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  become  the  head  of 
everything.  .  _ 

Confident  of  Bnrt’s  Election. 

Railroad  men  declare  that  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  Burt  Is  the  chosen  one  In  this  case,  and 
that  the  Union  Pacific  Is  to  be  the  link  In  the 
great  transcontinental  system  which  the 
derbllt  Interests  have  arranged.  This  glvra 
them  a  through  lino  with  Innumerable 
branches  to  Ogden,  and  It  Is  no  \h“t 

the  same  Interests  will  go  after  the  Central 
Pacific  If  the  government  forces  It  to  settle 
fiD  or  be  sold.  All  Union  Pacific  officials  are 
silent  on  the  subject,  but  unofficially  they 
agree  that  It  looks  very  much  as  It  this  were 
the  solution  of  the  much-talked-of  corablna- 

'"st.  Paul,  Minn..  Dec.  l.-When  asked  this 
afternoon  about  the  report  that  he  wm  to 
tiecome  president  of  the  reorganized  Union 
Pacific.  Edwin  W.  'Winter,  ex-presldent  of 
I  he  Northern  Pacific  »"<>  I 

manager  of  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul.  Minneap¬ 
olis  &  Omaha,  said  he  had  not  been  offered 
I  ho  position  and  did  not  care  to  “'““Pt  de-  | 
Cline  It  In  advance  of  any  word  In  regard  to 
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•  ilirif  partners)  aiunuiilctl  to  just  ?l,20O. 
I'woyenrs  IntcT  Mollor  &  Sehiimauii  pnr- 
'‘linsnl  till'  interest  of  Mr.  Nnepp,  and 
■■‘iiiee  then  my  business  career  in  the 
'■iirnjsh  business  is  open  history  to  any 
"Me  ivho  desires  to  look  into  it. 

‘■'I’iie  two  gentlemen,  Moller  and 
^eliinnann.  who  entered  into  business 
life  in  18G3.  are  the 

•  he  head  of  the  firm  at  this  moment.” 

•Notwithstanding  this  very  creditable 
I'eeord,  the  voters  of  New  York  preferred 
I"  elect  the  nominee  of  Tammany  Hall! 

More  Cars  Needed 

AU  of  the  Southern  roads  need  more 
freight  cars  than  they  have  right  now. 
Husiness  has  picked  up  go  much  that 
every  line  coming  in  here  is  in  need  of 
from  500  to  2,500  cars. 

The  Western  &  Atlantic  could  use  1,- 
•HHt  more  cars  than  it  has.  The  South¬ 
ern  could  use  more  than  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  to  advantage.  The  Central  is  short 
and  so  is  the  Georgia.  The  Atlanta  & 
West  Point’s  traffic  has  been  held  up 
here  or  diverted  to  other  routes  until 
it  is  not  so  much  in  immediate  need  of 
ears  ns  it  is  of  an  opportunity 
what  it  has.  Alabama’s  quarantl 
terfered  with  this  road’s  traffic,  bui 

ly  modffil 
nd  before  long  (he  wallWll  l)e  tak 
*^own  altogether.  The  Se.-t 
(MIC  freight  it 
ihy  on  equipment,  like  the 
Atlanta’s  freight  yards 
hese  days.  Fully  1,000  loadtsl 
ir  go  out  of  Aflanta  every  weel 
While  the  yards  are  kept  full,  the 
'intendents  all  deny  the  report  tha 
(s  a  blockade.  Stillj 
they  ha  Vi 


•mpti 

the  prompt 
order  to  keep 
lime  the  W< 

•  ho  foreign 

The  Sontln 
freight 

age  of  ears  tojlthe  comi 

20.000  <M^  of  K  omi  and  le 
great  many  /jiony^ie  .Southern  Iron 
lipment  compan¬ 
ies.  There  may  be  7.501)  foreign 
the  system  now.  and  that  miiniH'r  of 
its  own  cars  on  foreign  lines.  .Ml  through 

•  he  fall  and  winter  the  roads  in  the 
South  are  short  of  cars,  but  in  the  spring 
and  summer  they  usually  have  a  good 
many  idle  cars  on  hand.  The  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  was  so  much 
greater  than  was  expectesl  this  fall  that 
the  roads  did  not  make  full  preparations. 
.\s  a  result  they  have  to  keep  right  after 
all  their  rolling  stock,  and  see  thal 
i  verything  is  moved  promptly  and  loaded 
and  unloaded  without  delay.— Dixie. 


they  can  Ire  userl  for  the  transportation 
of  fine  horses.  They  will  be  fitted  up 
with  removable  stalls,  and  when  not  used 
for  horses  will  be  placed  in  regular  serv- 

A  Big  Passenger  Coach 

The  largest  passenger  conch  ever  buiU 
is  just  being  completed  at  the  Tennessei 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Nashville,  by 
the  Sealsrard  Air  Line  Railway.  It  is 
lt»2  feet  long  and  20  feet  li^gh,  ^nd  if_i 
track  wide  enough  for  it 
could  be  found,  it  would  be  l3 
go  far  from  Nashville,  bccaiJ 
the  tunnelsT 

By  th^Aide  of  this  coach  ^ 
loc‘omoli\^^oks  like  a  toy  eii) 
top  of  the^mders  of  the  r 

msportadiMcx^^t  at  the 
exitosition  is  on  with  the 

platform  of  this^^ti^  an^^ernge-^ 
sized  man  could  s 
allow  this  coach  1 
out  being  er/1%  s( 


The  B.  &  f).  Railroad  is  having  built 
len  express  cars  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S. 
E.xpress  Company  on  the  B.  &  O.  lines. 
These  cars  are  to  be  GO  feet  in  length, 
of  extra  strength,  and  so  arranged  that 


'  Indinnapyfis  &  Lot 
;i  Route), 

t  Bureau,  and 
with  or  with- 

f  the 

:  D.  and  Chicago, 
j^ieville  trains. 

t  do  if  war  should  be 
ow  with  a  European 
would  it  change  your 
'  lives  of  your  brother  and 
How  would  it  affect 
1  connections  and  business? 
WhaV^anges  would  it  make  in  finan¬ 
cial,  city,  State  and  national  affairs?  It 
is  these  interesting  problems  which  a 
writer  in  the  December  Cosmopolitan 
has  undertaken  to  sketch  under  the 
heading  of  “A  Brief  History  of  Our 
Late  War  With  Spain.”  at  the  same  time 
vividly  descrihing  the  exciting  scenes 
which  would  attend  the  opening  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  This  same  number  of  The  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  has  an  article  on  “The  Well- 
dressed  Woman”  by  Elsie  de  Woife,  a 
contrast  of  the  characters  of  Henry 
George  and  Charles  A.  Dana  by  John 
Brisben  Waiker,  in  another  place  “The 
Loves  of  Goethe,”  while  M  ells’  story. 
“The  War  of  the  Worlds.”  which  has, 
been  so  widely  read,  reaches  its  conclu¬ 
sion  in  an  unexpected  way. 


Obituary 

Mr.  F.  J.  Ferry,  master  nurehanic  of 
the  Louisville,  Henderson  if  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Cl^cr[>ort,  Ky., 
died  at  his  home  at  thpt  place  Ni 
aged  52  yi 
Mr.  Oliver  P.  Ituidfar,  Supdfl.  P.  and 
the  Whctjibg  &  Lj^lJ^rie,  with 
lyridciuarters  aL 

n<-nl.v  at  his  l^ie  in  tlus^mi  Oct.  31. 
•Mr.  Dunbar/fiad  Ijeen  ijfMilrii|\l  service 
Master 

Mechanij/of  the  South\)  (Ilnit- 

and 


at  his  home 
3  a  result  of 
ed  wlii^  he  was  struck  by 
Michigan  Southern 
ilr.  Benl)^-  was  T>7  years  of  age. 
J.  Welsh;  vice-president  of  th(‘ 
lin  Ste^  Casting  Company,  of 
fanklin.  Pa/  died  recently  at  that  place 
It  GO  years. 

The  ^ewaunee  Mfg.  Company  has 
been  ^ganized  in  New  Jersey.  This 
vill  handle  the  business  of  the 
Brake  Beam  Company  in  the 
•Ijfstcm  States,  and  will  have  a  plant 
York  City. 

F.  J.  Ruth,  who  formerly  represented 
he  I’atterson-Sargent  Paint  Company  in 
he  West,  has  taken  the  Western  agency 
for  the  Lima  I.ocomotive  and  Machim* 
Comimny  and  the  Baker  Forge  Com¬ 
pany.  His  office  is  at  1410  Fisher  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 

A  I’ittsburg  dispatch  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Times  says:  “The  steel  car  indus¬ 
try  is  about  to  receive  another  impetus 
which  will  give  it  additional  prestige. 
'The  different  coal  and  coke  companies 
in  the  Pittsburg  district,  owning  at  least 
7.000  cars  which  are  behind  the  times, 
are  seriously  considering  the  plan  of 
ordering  stM'l  cars  to  replace  the  old  and 
worn  out  equipment,  'riie  action  of  the 
individual  owners  of  the  Pittsburg  dis¬ 
trict,  ns  at  present  evinced,  means  that 
from  8,000  to  I’J.OOO  steel  cars  will  be 
ordered  by  them  within  the  next  two 
years,  and  that  Pittsburg’s  new  industry 
will  assume  gigantic  proportions.” 

'The  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  now 
uses  gates  on  all  passenger 
requires  passengers  to  show  their  tick¬ 
ets  on  entering. 

.V  press  dispatch  from  San  Fr  , 

says  that  the  California  State  Board  01 
Health  will,  require  sleeping  ears  coming 
into  the  State  to  be  disinfected  with  for¬ 
maldehyde  every  trip. 

'The  plant  of  the  Madison  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Madison,  HI.,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Missouri  Car  &  Fotindry 
Company. 

Subscribers  desirous  of  having  a  copy 
of  the  index  to  the  twelve  nnmbcrs  of 
the  Journal  for  1897  can  obtain  one  on 
application  to  this  office. 
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STATEROOMS  IN  COMPARTMENT  CAR, 


LAKE  SHORE  LIMITED. 


BARBER  SHOP 


BUFFET  SMOKING  OAR, 
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uuu  vtfi-y  uaiiusome  interior  views. 
As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
these  engravings,  the  cars  are  finished  in 
the  highest  and  latest  styles  of  decora¬ 
tion  and  fitted  with  everything  to  make 
railroad  traveling  as  comfortable  and 
luxurious  as  art  can  devise. 

Two  of  these  trains  are  now  running 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  it 
is  the  intention  to  place  two  others  in 


will  convey  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  fnVtl 


....  -.AT^OOM  ,N  cAn:  ,.akp.  ,„„nr.  umited. 


t  somely  carved;  the  other  rooms  in  ma 
'  plan  of  decoration 

.  IS  «hat  IS  known  as  “Colonial”-tlie 
.  draperies  being  of  heavy  silk  velours,  in 
colors  to  match  the  finish  of  the  various 
rooms.  A  drawing  room  car  has  a  large 
room  with  revolving  chairs,  a  reading 
looiii  and  an  open  stateroom  so  designed 
as  o  have  applied  to  it  the  name  of  a 
ndies  opera  box.”  This  car  is  finished 
•satin  wood  with  gold  ornaments.  A 
reading  room  in  the  same  car  is  finished 
■n  I-Aiiglish  oak.  The  several  sleeping 
cars  are  finished  in  white  mahogany,' 
handsomely  carve, 1  and  decorated  an,! 
upholstered  in  variously  colored  plushes 
to  match  the  finish.  As  seen  from  the 
floor  plans,  the  sleeping  cars  have  state 
rooms,  and  some  of  the  sections  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  partitions  which  give  them  al- 
niost  the  sumo  privacy  and  convenience 
as  staterooms.  A  compartment  car  in  the 
tram,  the  “Alhambra,*’  contains  eight 
rooms,  each  of  which  is  finished  in  a  dif- 
erent  kind  of  wood,  with  draperies  and 
npholstery  to  match.  The  observation 
room  in  this  car  is  finished  in  vermilion 
wood  handsomely  inlaid.  The  dining  car 
has  three  compartments,  separated  fronj 
each  other  by  carved  partitions  and  pori 
tioros,  a  plan  which  enables  the  passen- 
gers  to  be  divided  up  into  small  parties, 
and  gives  that  exclusiveness  which  ap¬ 
parently  so  strongly  appeals  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  traveler.  The  style  of  decoration  of 
this  car  is  the  Italian  renaissance. 

I  he  train  is  lighted  throughout  hyelec- 
Irieity,  and  I’iiitscli  gas  lamps  are  also 
fittcMl  for  use  when  necessary.  Tlie  elec¬ 
tric  current  is  generated  by  a  30-horse¬ 
power  estinghoiise  engine  in  the  bjig- 
Kiige  eonipnrtiiieiit  of  the  smoking  car, 
which  runs  a  12t)-volt  dynamo,  also  sup¬ 
plied  by  tlie  Westinghoiise  Kleelric  Com- 
liiiny.  Steam  for  the  engine  is  comlucte<l 
froiii  (lip  loeomotive  by  a  flexilde  coup¬ 
ling.  The  engine  has  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  with  the  object  in  view  of  making  i 
It  ns  compact  ns  possible  and  with  a  view  I 
of  avoiding,  ns  far  as  possible,  all  vibra-‘j 
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not  on  selfishness,  but  on  justice.  In  a 
certain  sense,  however,  the  proposal 
savors  somewhat  of  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
tection.  If  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  force  an  Eastern 
road  to  pay  more  than  it  otherwise  would 
for  work  done  to  one  of  its  cars,  if  past 
the  boundary  line,  and  within  the  high- 
price  section  of  country.  The  extra 
amount  which  it  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  would  not  be  for  its  own  good,  but 
for  that  of  another,  or  perhaps  for  the 
general  good,  incidentally.  It  is  like  pro¬ 
tection  in  this  respect.  To  make  this 
good,  consider  briefly  how  the  principle 
of  protection  acts.  Under  protection  a 
consumer  often  pays  higher  for  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  he  buys  than  he  otherwise 
would  do  if  no  tariff  laws  existed.  For 
example,  if  a  certain  article  of  high 
value  be  bought  for  $1,000  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  that  price  is  often  really 
made  up  of  three  parts,  though  outsiders 
are  not  so  informed.  First,  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture,  say  $050:  second, 
the  profit  of  the  firm,  say  $150,  and 
third,  the  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  say  $180, 
making  a  total  of  $1,080.  This  would  be 
the  price  paid  to  bring  it  from  a  foreign 
country.  The  price  of  $1,000  is  set  by  the 
manufacturer,  just  one  notch  below  the 
figure  which  would  make  it  worth  while 
to  import.  By  this  means  he  increases 
his  profit  very  considerably,  and  at  the 
same  time  manages  to  eliminate  competi¬ 
tion  at  home,  and  the  buyer  pays  for 
protection.  No  matter  where  the  buyer 
goes  in  his  own  country,  he  is  met  with 
an  abnormal  margin  of  profit  which-  all 
dealers  unite  in  asking.  Now,  many  will 
say,  what  has  this  to  do  with  differential 
charges  West  of  the  105th  meridian, 
1‘ven  if  true  regarding  protection  as  a 
fiscal  policy?  Before  that  becomes  clear 
one  more  aspect  of  protection  must  be 
considered.  The  likeness,  so  far,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  payment  of  some  amount 
over  and  above  what  one  would  other¬ 
wise  be  compelled  to  pay;  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  some  one  other  than  the  buyer  him¬ 
self.  One  theory  of  protection,  which  is 
not  often  practiced  is  this.  In  order  to 
protect  an  infant  industry,  or  even  pre- 


Charges  for  Repairs  West  of  The 
1 05th  Meridian 

BY  (JEO.  S.  HODGINS. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  railways 
are  the  means  which  modern  civilization 
uses  to  e<|ualize  the  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  Large  centers,  it  is  sometimes 
urgisl,  do  not  now,  since  the  advent  of 
(he  iron  horse,  possess  any  very  great 
advantages  in  cheapness,  above  more  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  tlie 
argument,  or  at  ieast  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments,  invariably  used  by  the  iiromoters 
of  new  railways.  Such  n  desirable  and 
ideal  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  in  all 
cases,  if  the  request  made  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  for  dif¬ 
ferential  charges  on  materials  and  labor, 
beyond  the  105th  meridian  of  west  longi¬ 
tude,  holds  good. 

It  has  been  urged  that  skilled  labor 


tion  attendant  upon  the  use  of  such  a  ma¬ 
chine.  The  engine  and  dynamo  occupy 
only  a  small  space  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  baggage  compartment.  All  the 
electrical  connections  are  carried  in  thor¬ 
oughly  insulated  conductors,  suitable 
connections  being  made  between  the 

All  the  cars  are  fitted  with  the  wide 
vestibules  and,  in  the  hood  of  each  car, 
above  the  platform,  there  is  fitted  a  large 
incandescent  lamp.  One  of  these  trains 
contains  ns  many  as  300  electric  lamps, 
including  the  well-known  Gibbs  berth 
light.  These  latter  are  so  arranged  that 
one  lamp  Illuminates  two  berths,  but  is 
fitted  with  hoods  making  each  half  inde¬ 
pendent.  When  the  hood  in  one  berth  is 
closed  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  light 
in  the  adjacent  berth,  but  the  closing  of 
both  hoods  shuts  off  the  current. 

When  the  locomotive  is  detached  from 
the  train  at  division  and  terminal  points, 
thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  from 
the  dynamo  engine,  a  temiiorary  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  by  which  current  is  taken 
from  the  local  electric  lighting  plants. 


out  in  the  far  West  is  of  much  more 
itinerant  tendency  than  it  is  in  the  East; 
and  that  material,  and  especially  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  cannot  be  obtained  at 
prices  which  rule  in  the  East.  This  is 
no  doubt  true,  but  how  far  it  justifies  a 
change  in  rules  now  regulating  prices,  is 
the  vexed  question.  Such  a  change 
savors  of  “Protection”— a  policy  which, 
in  fiscal  matters,  the  United  States  is 
pledged  to,  even  to  an  extreme.  Protec¬ 
tion  has  been  aptly  called  “enlightened 
selfishness,”  and  as  such,  it  consists  in 
retaining  the  home  market  for  home 
products  exclusively. 

Although  protection  may  be  enlight¬ 
ened  and  systematized  selfishness,  in  the 
matter  of  tariff  regulations,  it  is  not  so 
regarding  the  proposal  before  us.  It  will 
be  maintained  that  the  proposal  is  based 


The  Lake  Shore  Limited 

The  New  York  Contnil  niid  the  Tnke 
Shore  &  .Miehismi  Southern  Hailroii.Is 
have  reeently  iuniiKurated  a  new  train 
service  l)etwecn  Xew  York  and  (.’hieaijo. 
The  trains  are  to  be  run  on  a  IM-honr 
sehediile,  and  will  lie  known  ns  the 
•T.ake  Sliore  Limited."  A  nnmher  of 
ears  for  these  trains  liave  heen  imilt  liy 
tile  ^\  agner  I’alaee  Car  Coniiiany,  ami 
of  tliese  we  iiiiistraie  herewitli  sonie  Hour 
Ilians  ami  very  liandsonie  interior  views. 
As  will  he  seen  from  tin  e.vaniination  of 
these  engravings,  the  cars  arc  tinished  in 
the  highest  and  latest  styles  of  deeora- 
lion  and  fitted  with  everything  to  make 
■tiilroad  traveling  as  comfortahle  and 
iixurious  as  art  can  devise. 

Two  of  these  trains  are  now  running 
letwecn  Xew  York  and  Chicago,  and  it 
s  the  intention  to  iilaee  two  others  in 
he  same  service.  Under  the  e.\istitig 
lehediile  a  train  leaves  Xew  York  daily 
It  5:30  p,  m.  atid  arrives  in  Chictigo  tit 
1  p.^  III.  next  day.  while  in  the  otluT  di- 
wtion  the  irtiin  leaves  Chicago  daily  at 
•  ;30  p.  m.  and  arrives  in  Xew  York  at 
1:30  the  following  day. 

The  following  description  of  sonic  of 
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pare  the  ground  in  which  a  new  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  may  grow  and  thrive,  a 
high  initial  duty  is  often  required.  When 
under  the  hot-house  heat  and  moisture, 
the  young  plant  begins  to  grow,  or  the 
establishment  to  produce,  it  is  protected, 
iiteraily,  by  the  coliection,  by  govern¬ 
ment,  of  a  duty  or  tax  upon  ali  its  for¬ 
eign  rivals.  It  is  rightiy  protected  from 
Its  foreign  rivals  on  the  sufficient  and 
most  satisfactory  ground  of  iiationai 
public  good.  The  free  trader  is  right  only 
in  theory,  not  in  practical  expedienev. 
As  time  goes  on  and  the  industry  inaiiii- 
factures  articles  of  increasing  excellence 
or  utility,  forms  its  business  connections, 
and  builds  up  its  reputation.  As  it 
Erows  stronger,  it  is  less  in  need  of  the 
fostering  care  of  government  regulations. 
It  has  had  time  while  in  the  “hot-house” 
to  cheapen  its  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
the  public  has,  at  least  theoretically,  the 
right  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
wholesome  rivalry  from  without. 

The  duty  should  be  reduced  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public.  Theoretically,  a 
sliding  scale  of  diminishing  duty  charges 
IS  what  the  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  should  work  under  so  that  the  pub- 
He  may  have  the  advantages  derived 
from  its  cheaper  and  more  extensive  pro¬ 
duction.  In  some  cases  this  scale  may  not 
be  applicable,  because  natural  or  other 
inherent  advantages  may  give  to  a  for¬ 


eign  rival  permanent  and  substantial  fa¬ 
cilities  for  production.  Where  competi¬ 
tion  IS  fairly  equal,  the  sliding  scale  re¬ 
ducing  ns  time  goes  on,  is  what  should 
be,  theoretically.  Such  a  scale  is  not 
used,  because  the  object  of  protection  is 
to  permanently  secure  the  home  market- 
to  keep  out  rivals  all  the  time,  and  to  let 
similar  factories  start  at  any  time. 

Now.  this  sliding  scale  principle  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  sort  of  protection,  for 
their  territory,  which  the  Western  peo¬ 
ple  are  asking.  Are  the  Western  roads 
willing  to  begin  with  a  fair  increase  of 
i-iiirges.  based  upon  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  which  shall  be  modified  from 
jear  to  year  ns  may  be  found  expedient? 
me  metal  construction  of  cars,  which 
many  jiredict  as  the  coming  form,  may 
If  the  forecasts  are  realized,  have  the  ef- 
feet  of  reducing  the  necessity  for  differ¬ 
ential  charges  altogether,  by  rendering 
constructed  less 
than  to  wooden  cars.  However,  the  ques¬ 
tion  requires  an  immediate  answer  of 
'>"t  the  future  conditions,  as 
be  los^t  *fn">ted,  should  not 

e  lost  sight  of  in  framing  what  must  be 
at  present  a  tentative  answer.  The  dif- 
ferentinl  charge  will  undoubtedly  force 
Eastern  road,  ns  consumer,  to  pay  a 
higher  price  to  the  Western  road  ns 
manufacturer,  than  it  would  pay  nearer 
borne.  In  that,  it  Involves  the  principle 

F 


of  protection,  because  the  higher  price 
does  not  individually  benefit  the  one  who 
is  paying.  If  the  adjustable  scale  of 
theoretical  protection  be  not  adhered  ti. 
it  will  force  the  Eastern  road  to  pay  thi.s 
higher  price  all  the  time.  It  is  but  right 
that  the  question  should  be  presented 
fully  and  squarely  at  the  next  M.  C.  B. 
Association  meeting.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  would  be  advisable  if  some 
railway  club  in  the  West  would  prepare 
a  statement  of  actual  charges,  giving  the 
names  of  the  various  roads  with  which 
the  statement  deals;  a  description  of  the 
different  repair  points  along  the  lines, 
showing  their  nearness  or  remoteness 
from  distributing  centers;  where  iiianu- 
facturing  establishments  of  car  supiily 
material  are  situated,  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation  requisite  to  a  fair  and  iiitelli- 
gemt  judgment  of  the  case.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment,  submitted  for  publication  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  assoeiatioii,  would  as¬ 
sist  in  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
question.  A  similat-  statement  emanat¬ 
ing  from  an  Eastern  railway  club,  would 
provide  what  civil  engineers  would  call 
a  datum  line,  from  which  differences  in 
price-level  in  the  West  could  be  easily 
seen,  and  intelligently  judged  of.  It  will 
not  be  in  the  true  interests  of  any  road 
to  guess  at  this  matter,  by  fixing  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  percentage  of  increase  for  labor 
and  material  west  of  the  106th  meridian. 
The  differential  price  list  should  include 
the  same  class  of  articles  as  the  present 
one,  with  appropriate  increase,  where 
necessary,  based  upon  difference  in  price- 
level  between  the  East  and  West,  and 
that  this  matter  should  be  in  the  hatids  of 
a  standing  committee  of  the  association, 
whose  duty  would  lie  to  settle  from  year 
to  year  the  rates,  and  to  move  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  of  charges  as  circumstances 
might  demand.  Everything  cannot  be 
exactly  25  per  cent,  higher  west  of  the 
105th  meridian.  Some  things  might,  in 
absolute  fairness,  only  require  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  10  per  cent.,  while  others  again 
might  demand  even  30  per  cent. 

If  the  principle  of  differential  charges 
be  once  admitted,  would  it  not  be  fair 
for  Canada  to  claim  certain  advantages 
under  the  operation  of  the  rule?  These 
advantages  to  obtain  not  merely  west  of 
the  106th  meridian,  but  all  above  the 
•inth  parallel  and  lake  and  river  bound¬ 
ary.  For  example,  Canadian  railways  of¬ 
ten  have  to  supiily  couiders  to  foreign 
cars,  and  those  of  a  kind  not  iiianiifac- 
tnred  in  the  Dominion,  and  iRion  which 
<  anadian  companies  have  had  to  pay- 
duty.  Section  14  of  Uule  5  permits  the 
addition  of  duty  on  couplers  and  parts 
of  same,  when  replaced  for  being 
"wrong.”  This  rule  should  permit  the 
addition  of  duty,  to  be  charged  when¬ 
ever  a  coupler  is  replaced  in  Canada,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  duty  has  been  paid 
upon  the  coupler  so  used.  The  breakage 
of  a  coupler  alone  is  held,  under  the 
rules,  to  bo  a  failure  of  material  under 
fair  usage,  for  w-hich  the  owner  is  re- 
®P°“®ible.  That  ought  to  mean  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  payment  of  the  full  re- 
jilacement  price;  not  an  arbitrary  part  of 
it.  The  manufacturer’s  price  plus  the 
duty,  is  the  real  replacement  price  in 
Canada,  and  should  be  allowed,  not  only 
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ala  rifflit  to  recovw,  on  the  jjround  that  no  contract  can  he 
Valid  tlint  Rives  only  one  party  the  right  to  tenninate  it.  Tlie 
court  liolds  that  the  riBht  to  rescind  or  terminate  a  contract 
pinst  be  mutual.  The  decision  affe<'ts  organized  lalwr  of  all 
cla.sses  working  under  contract  agreements. 

•  ♦  •  Commencing  Wednesday,  November  1".  tlie  la^igli^ 
Valley  railroad  will  inaugurate  a  personally  condm-ted  tlirougli  1 
tourist  car  .service  to  California  and  Colorado  point.s,  leavin)^ 
f’ldladelplila  and  points  in  renu.sylvania  and  York  statA 
every'  Wednesday.  The  route  of  this  tourist  is  lliruul|bT 
tome  of  tlie  most  picturesgue  regions  of  AmerlWk  inclndiS^ 
Niagara  Falls,  tlie  St.  Clair  tunnel,  over  the  ^^iit  II|h^T 
island  route,  tlirougli  tlie  royal  gorge  and  the  giapi^aiRmW 
In  Colorado,  over  the  Itocky  Mountains  to  Salt  iVilX 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  Salt  Fake  to  Ogden \n(^)t\r 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  principal  cities  of  California— 
nleuto,  San  Francisco,  l.os  .Vngeles  and  .Sail  Diego.  I  \l 

•  •  •  Till*  Kansas  City  Plttsmirg  &  Oulf  limited  fal)V<j/lo 

stop  the  otlier  niglit  at  De  Quincy  junction  where  a  liranch 
train  was  wailing  on  tlie  side  track.  lint  rusluHl  tliitvigli  at 
high  spiaal.  At  tlie  lU'Nt  station,  7  miles  away.  tl%  ei^iieer 
awoke,  and  learning  on  in<)iiiry  tliat  lie  was  at  Algev'ood. 
backisl  lip  to  Ite  Quincy,  and  nolxiily  was  liiirt.  Hut  IB^is  an 
Inappropriate  time  for  a  nap.  .\nd  wliat  was  the^wemati 
doing?  V  M 

•  •  *  It  is  not,  esteenu'd  coutemiiorarles.  1,.  Rusli^raoken- 

broiigh,  or  Broi'kenbroot.  or  Brackcnbrow.  or  Hrei^waiWaiglit, 
blit  pl.ain  F.  Uusli  Hroekt“nbrong!i.  wlio  is  tlie  i%^rience(l  i 
general  freiglit  agent  of  the  Haltimore  A-  Ohio  railro*L  After  i 
his  many  years  of  service  in  high  ottieial  positions,  CTIiougli# 
he  is  still  only  aliout  forty  years  ol^  yon  ouglit  %Jiiiow  it# 
and  cease  to  tlii-ow  your  evil  siiells  ^er  an  iioiioiw  tliongW 
somewhat  eomiilicated  name.  \\  # 

•  ♦  *  Florida  lias  entirely  esenpe\  Vlhnv  fej^  and  tjfti 

railways  are  preyni  ing  for  Hie  usual  rVi\ of  wiflW  tonrisfc. 
General  imssengor  agent  Italiner  of  tli\  KloriitaV^tst  Ciitfst 
road  writes:  "I  am  pleased  to  .state  that  i^Aeve^A  snspii'jBus 
case  of  yjdloiw  fever  lias  btam  discovercinln  tliW  state  #liis 
year,  andl  wltli  tlie  system  in  oiveration.  witii# the 

gootl  sanliiry  condf^ion  of  our  towns  and  eitiV^  tliere ^  no 
reason  toTfear  Us  ad\vut  for  some  time,  at  ti'v 

scourge,  And  t^ere  is  Vo*^troi»lX*^o  reai-h^^rida  ijht.liout 
passing  uiy  inf«H'teil  diktHct.  l^^nis  etiWMC  Flo«la  are 
required  to  shotv  a  healHi  cci'tlnwK'  or  cWk^docipient  to 
satisfy  ouA  anthoriii^  thdt  ^y  ^^notJ^M  ai^nfected 

settle  man.v  unnjial  pr\y^iis 

takeii  on  tlie  AllVita  A-  M'est  Folnl  adii  jVW^eri/of  .Vlaliama 
roads  is  sliouii  Ji\tlie  ^Imving  Imlletit  iVwiei#  by  suiieriti- 
tendent  P.  T.  d/wi\  «l/ed  Montgomery,^!!]/.  (I  tobi'r  27: 


tigers  \iry  I  he  s\il\ii  1 
ml  proVl^iis  siiV^ 
to  Hie  'Service 


not  desire  to  remoffi 
fever  scare,  on  iiiJiilicii 
with  free  tninsiiortatii 
family  be  will  is-  fiiri 
and  children.  .\iiy  wu. 
for  his  time  at  once  i 
employe  absent  fiYwii 
will  not  lx'  n‘-employ( 

TTitil  furtlier  advis. 
exceed,  to  (miployt'S  n 
account  of  decrea.sed 
promptly  respond  if  <i 
will  he  eonsIdenMl  out 
By  authority  of  Mi 
manager,  any  eni|>lo.ve 
with  yellow  fever  will 
of  tlii>sp  comiianies.  !f 
The  full  imiiie  of  Hie  einpt 
should  1h‘  forwarded  to  this 
■sickness  from  yellow  fever. 


this  olllce  iirinifptly  i 


.  Downs.  Siipi'i-itnendent. 


ciall#  object 
quii#d  to  int(‘n 
ag(#t.  prefiwrii 
Wii#  of  liiimiin; 


pat  and  coiidialj 
exposed  to  leir 
lx>  ended.  .Mend 
desirous 

wh'ichV-llL 
dealing^n  wY] 
<-erne(i.\\  iM 


raMATs  #lie  iiosltlon 
|W^cri#of  .Vlaliama 
u  iVAici#  by  suiieriti- 
tli'tobi'r  27: 
psh/  cimipiinles  does 
counter  till'  yellow 
he  w«l  1h>  fiirnislu'd 
He.  iild  if  lie  lias  a 


Pideiit  and  geiieran 
post  if  taken  sick 
»r  at  Hie  expense 
Iiromptly  noHlicd. 
place  of  ri'sidence 


Several  roads  on  wliieli  Hie  electrie  headlight  Is  nseil  are 
adopting  Hie  practice  of  ligliling  the  cabs  by  incandesi>ent 
lanqis  supplied  from  Hie  same  dynanio. 

The  Michigan  Celilral  has  rcicntly  rennmbered  its  loco¬ 
motives  ill  cla.ssitled  series,  each  series  indicating  a  type  of 
engine.  Formerly  Hie  niimbers  were  assigned  consecutively 
as  Hie  engiiirs  were  Iniill. 

Tlie  next  regular  meeting  of  Hie  Western  Foiindi-jnieirs 
association  will  ls>  held  ill  Hie  Great  Norlliern  liotel.  ('lilcago. 
November  17.  Tlie  siilijeet  for  .liseiisslon  will  be  a  paper  by 
Mr.  .Tolin  KnoeppcI.  ciiHIled  "Plaster  casts  and  other 
methods  of  ii, elding  siiell  forms."  Meniliers  are  requested  to 
anbmit  questions  relating  to  any  phase  ot  foundr.i  practice 
for  discussion  at  future  meetings 


iliak  other  ficki 
ami  .seems/to  li 
advunfages.  W 

liettm'  Vie/told  i 
trlalA^ 

liook  contains 
St  met  ions  to 
station  agents 
tors  in  regard 
I  lie  I  Icket-s. 
Ilian  punclies  t 
name  of  raili 
number  of  slal^ 

aiiiolint  of  ex 
Hie  station  age 
the  stations  fr 
marks  to  make 
seor->  in  inside  i 


of  tlie  triplleali 
diiclor  detaches 
bnrenu.  and  Hu 
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LAKE  SHORE  LIMITED.  l)rivate  siiu)kinK-rooui,  buB'ct  for  serviiif?  elgiirs  and  wines, 

-  b:irl)er  shop,  buUirooiu  ami  Iwggage  coiiipiirtiiieut.  The  main 

Handsome  Cars  Built  by  the  Wagner  Company  for  Chicago  smoking-room  is  linishetl  in  Cireasslan  walnut  richly  carved, 
and  New  York  Service.  anil-iias  at  one  end  of  the  l•oom  a  large  bookcase.  The  ceilings 

,,,.  .  ...  ,  ,,,  are  of  antique  design,  highly  ornamented  In  gold,  silver  and 

Jiie  imke  i'horc  «  Michigan  Southern  rmid  has  just  put  bronze.  The  private  smoking-room,  barlKU’-slioj)  and  bath- 
1  itt  j  trains  to  be  found  upon  any  road,  room  are  tinished  in  mahogany.  Tlie  plan  of  decoration  Is 

V  “Ifner  Palace  Car  company,  and  Ihe  coloulal  design,  and  tlie  drapings  of  the  car  throughout 
idnt  n  ml  ,7' with  eyerj-  convenient  ancnuxurious,  ai<-  of  Imnvy  silk  velours  of  .shades  to  harmonize  with  the 


t-.to  in  each  dirwtion  each  day,  and  the  cars  for  the  additional 
tiains  are  now  in  prm-ess  of  construction. 

1  he*  two  trains  now  in  sendee  run  on  the  regular  schedule 
AS  Nos.  22  and  19,  the  former  leaving  Chicago  daily  at  5::i(» 
p.  m..  and  arriving  at  New  York  at  (!:30  p.  m.  the  followine 
da.y,  while  the  latter  leaves  New  York  dally  at  5:30  p.  m  and 
arrives  in  Chicago  at  4  p.  m.  the  next  day.  u  > 

The  general  apiK>aranee  of  the  train  will  lx-  .seen  from  the 
engiiivings  of  several  of  the  cars  shown  herewith,  and  tlie 
character  of  the  arrangement  and  littlng  up  are  indicated  bv 
the  ,0^**  of  the  interior  of  some  of 

the  (ars.  A  complete  train  is  made  up  of  buffet  smoking  car 
dining  car.  drawing-r.s.ni  car.  tiiree  siwping  ears  for  Cleve- 
obsen^timiVar  ''‘’^I'f  tively.  and  a  mrnriartnient 

nie  smoking  ear  is  divided  into  a  main  sneiking-rooni 


H 


I  lie  three  sleeping  cars  have  each  10  sectlou^nd  two- 
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The  Boston  car,  Malacca,  is  upholstered  in  olive-green 
idush  in  special  designs,  and  the  staterooms  correspond.  This 
car  has  a  buffet  and  smoking-room.  The  linish  Is  entirely  or 
mahogany. 

The  New  York  car.  Ceylon,  lias.  In  addition  to  the  two 
staterooms,  two  sections,  separated  by  partitions,  giving 
nearly  the  same  exclusiveness  as  staterooms.  One  stateroom 
is  upholstered  in  red  silk  tapestries,  with  carpet  and  draperies 
to  match,  while  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  other  is  light  green. 
This  car  has  also  a  smoking-room.  The  car  Is  built  entli-ely 
of  mahogany,  and  the  effect  of  plainness  is  secured  by  the 
absence  of  moldings  and  similar  decorative  features.  Th<‘ 
inlaid  work  is,  however,  very  elaborate.  The  ceilings  are  dome- 
shaped. 

The  compartment  observation  car,  Alhambra,  contains 
eight  rooms,  each  finished  In  different  woo<l— satinwood.  ma¬ 
hogany,  English  oak,  Circassian  walnut,  etc. — with  draperies 
and  upholstery  to  correspond.  The  observation  room  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  vermilion  wood  In  colonial  design,  with  inlaid  work. 


Snow  Locomotive  and  Ice  Trains  for  the  Klondyke. 

The  Klondyk(>  gold  region  is  now  shut  In  by  frost  and  snow 
and  all  travel  is  susi)ended.  Thei'e  is  much  talk  of  building 
railways  over  the  mountains,  but  railways  cannot  be  built 
In  a  day,  and  even  if  built  their  operation  through 
the  winter  in  the  .Vrctic  regions  would  be  a  matter 
of  some  doubt.  Besides,  the  rivers  and  lakes  for  wbicb 
the  proposed  railways,  with  oue  exception,  are  to  make 
only  short  ..•onnectlng  links,  are  frozen  over  about  nine 
months  in  the  year.  How  shall  transportation  be  furnished 
during  the  long  winter  season?  Dog  sledges  are  slow  and  of 
small  capacity,  and  balloons,  although  seriously  proposed,  are 
‘in  the  air’’  metaiihorically  only.  The  snow  locomotive  is 
proposetl  to  meet  the  difficulty.  This  device  has  been  in  use 
for  two  years  to  some  extent  In  the  Michigan  pineries  for 
hauling  logs  through  the  forests  to  the  sawmills.  The  loco¬ 
motive  consists  of  a  steel  frame  resting  upon  runners  fore 
and  aft,  and  sustaining  a  boiler  and  engine  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  large  cylinder  wheel  having  teeth  to  obtain  trac¬ 
tion  on  the  snow  and  ice  is  propelled  by  steam,  being  at  the 
same  time  heated  so  ns  to  slightly  melt  the  snow  and  form  a 


staterooms.  The  Cleveland  car,  Isabella,  is  finished  in  white 
mahogany,  especially  selected.  The  ceilings  are  in  colonial 
style,  heavily  carved  and  with  colored  decorations  to  match 
the  upholstery.  The  staterooms  are  finished  in  white  and  gold. 
They  are  divided  by  a  folding  partition,  by  means  of  which 
the  two  may  la*  thrown  into  one  large  room,  as  .shown  in  the 
Illustration.  The  toilet  rooms  are  finlslied  in  white  tiling. 


SI.EKI’IXC)  COMPAKTMENTS — J.AKE  SMOKE  LIMITED. 

smooth  road  for  itself.  While  this  machine  would  not  cUmb 
precipices  or  jump  over  gorges.  It  is  claimed  that  It  could  be 
operated  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Yukon  river  between 
Fort  Selkirk  and  Dawson,  some  200  miles,  and  even  over  the 
comparatively  le\el  country  between  White  pass  and  Fort 
Selkirk.  Mr.  George  T.  Glover  of  Chicago  is  the  Inventor  of 
tliese  locomotives,  of  which  two  have  been  built  and  were  in 
operation  in  Michigan  last  winter. 

Colonel  .T.  K.  Mulkey  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.i  has  gone  several 
stei)s  farther  and  devised  the  idea  of  a  complete  train  of  boat- 
bottomed  sleds,  carrying  a  locomotive  and  several  ears,  which 
combine  the  luxuries  of  sleeping  and  dining  cars  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  freight.  The  locomotive  driving  wheels  will 
propel  the  train  on  the  Ice  and  when  the  ice  gives  way  they 
will  l)e  transformed  Into  paddle  wheels  and  furnish  a  tug 
l>ont  for  the  floating  train.  While  the  Inventor  believes  that 
a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour  can  be  obtained,  he  Is  willing  to 
name  the  low  average  of  20  miles  an  hour  for  the  journey 
up  the  Yukon  from  its  mouth  to  Dawson,  and  still  make  the 
distance  of  some  1,800  miles  in  less  than  four  days.  When  the 
Mulkey  ice  and  water  boat  train  gets  into  successful  operation 
it  will  doubtless  compete  powerfully  with  the  various  railways 
that  are  to  operate  over  the  much  shorter  routes  above  de- 
scribe<l,  but  rallwa.v  projectors  need  not  lose  any  sleep  over 
the  possibility  of  this  competition. 


The  .8nnta  Fe  Is  cijuipping  50  cars  for  electric  lighting  at 
Its  Topeka  shops. 


SMOKI.VM  UOIIM — LAKE  SMOKE  I.IMITEI>. 

The  ceilings  are  dome-shapcMl,  and  the  turnishing  consists  of 
ciisy  ciialrs  of  various  designs  and  shapes,  writing  desks,  book¬ 
cases,  (>tc.  The  large  observation  platform  forms  a  considera¬ 
ble  addition  to  the  observation  room. 

The  train  is  lighted  throughout  with  I’intsch  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  including  the  Gibbs  electric  lartli  light.  The  elec¬ 
tric  current  is  supplied  from  a  dynamo  in  the  iNtggage  coni- 
jiartment  of  the  smoking  <-nr.  All  the  cars  aiv  provided  with 
the  wide  vestibul  >. 
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Snow  Locomotive  and  Ice  Trains  for  the  Klondyke. 
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itisl  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Yukon  river  between 
Selkirk  and  Dawson,  some  2(i()  miles,  and  even  over  the 
larativcly  level  country  between  White  pass  and  Fort 
rk.  Mr.  CcorRC  T.  (Hover  of  ChicaRO  is  the  inventor  of 
'  loconiotivcs,  of  which  two  liave  been  built  and  were  In 
itioii  in  MiehiRan  last  winter. 

oloiicl  .1.  K.  Jlulkey  of  Los  AurcIcs,  Cal.,  has  Rone  several 
farther  iind  devised  the  ideti  of  a  complete  train  of  Ixiat- 
nied  sleds.  carryitiR  a  locomotive  and  several  cars,  which 
litie  till'  Iit.Miries  of  sleepiUR  and  dininR  cars  with  accom- 
itions  for  freiRlit.  The  locomotive  driviiiR  wheels  will 
‘1  Hie  train  on  the  ice  and  when  the  ice  Rives  way  they 
lx‘  transformed  into  paddle  wheels  and  furnish  a  tug 
for  till*  floatiiiR  trtiin.  While  the  inventor  believes  that 
■cd  of  1(10  miles  an  hour  can  be  obtained,  ho  is  williiiR  to 

I  tile  low  :iveraRe  of  20  miles  an  hour  for  the  journey 
le  Yukon  from  its  mouth  to  Dawson,  and  still  make  the 
nee  of  .some  1.800  miles  in  less  than  four  days.  When  the 
ey  ice  and  waliu’  boat  train  gets  into  successful  operation 

II  doubth'ss  compete  iiowerftiliy  with  the  various  railways 
are  lo  opcrale  over  tlie  niucii  sliorter  routes  above  de- 
(si.  but  railway  projeclors  need  not  lose  any  shM>p  over 
ossibllity  of  this  competition. 
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f  BLEKPINO  CAB  BATES. 

'  In  these  modern  days  sloeplnj? 
service  has  become  a  necessity.  Every  I 
railroad  that  runs  night  trains  Is  com- 1 
pelted  as  a  matter  of  busineee  to  fur¬ 
nish  Bleeping  car  accommodations  to 
Us  patrons.  Corporations  have  been 
chartered  to  meet  this  demand,  by  sup¬ 
plying  cars  fitted  for  the  punxyse  of 
(  ^comfortably  accommodating  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  berths  and  service.  These 
jferporatlons  do  an  Immense  business, 
Snd  are  granted  valuable  privileges  by 
I  the  public  to  enable  them  to  cairy  on 
their  business  safely  and  economically,  j 
The  sleeping  'car  companies  are  there¬ 
fore  quasi  public  servants,  and  are  un¬ 
der  obligation  to  the  public  not  only  to 
deal  equitably  with  their  patrons  In 
the  matter  of  rates,  but  also  to  nialre 
their  charges  reasonable.  There  is 
no  gainsaying  this.  It  Is  also  unde¬ 
niable  that  they  do  not  fulfill  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  pnhlic  in  thes<>  re¬ 
spects.  They  not  only  discriminate, 
t  »nt  overcharge. 

*  The  State  Register  does  not  make 
|thls  statement  unadvisedly  or  wltliout 
uiCveetlgatlou.  The  facts  are  lndi.sput- 
dble.  Let  any  reader  who  is  not 
'familiar  with  the  injustice  and  extor-, 
Jfclon  practiced  by  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  company  and  other  sleeping  car 
companies,  examine  the  following 
tabulated  (  omparison  of  distances  and 
rates,  and  he  will  not  need  any  further 
evidence.  We  have  ascertained  that 
the  distances  and  rates  between  the 
points  named  are  as  follows; 

Miles.  Rates. 

;  Chicago  to  Springfield.  111. .  181  .fil.OO 
"TWcago  to  Cedar  Rapids..  illW  1.50 
pifhtCRgo  to  lai  Crosse.  WIs  2H1  l.-'k) 

(Chicago  to  IlubUQUc.  la...  184  b.'SC 
[Chicago  to  Mlnu<‘npulls. . .  442  2.(K) 

I  Chicago  to  Des  Mine's.  la. .  274  2.00 

’  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  27(i  2.00 

ChlcJigo  to  Indlanapolis.Iud  200  2.00 

^ilcago  to  Clnclnuatl.  O..  .‘ItM)  2.00 

’hicngti  to  pinaha.  Neb. . .  .5<t8  2..'>() 

htengo  t*'Kausns  Clty.Mo  488  2..'>0 

hleugo  to  i^Utslnirg.  Pa..  5(18  2.50 

ihicago  to  .radison,  tvis. .  KiT  l..'() 

Ihlengo  to  iDenver.  Col...1.24(i  (1.00 

•htcago  to  fH-jidwood.  S.D.  1.141  0.00 

Chicago  to  NCw  York  City  052  .5.(M) 

M.  Louis  tB' .'Denver.  Col.'.1.04(i  .5..50 

t.  Louis  tpi'Oiimha.  Neb..  428  2.50 


It  will  be  observetl  that  the  rate 
barged  between  Oliicngo  and  Spring- 
field.  for  Instance  Is  over  one  cent  a 
mile,  while  between  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis  the  rate  Is  less  than  one- ; 
half  cent  a  mile.  The  rate  Ix'tween  j 
C(>dar  Rapid.s.  lo..  and  Chicago.  2:i.H  I 
miles.  Is  ^il..50,  while  the  rate  between 
Springfield  and  Chicago.  181  miles,  isj 
$2.00.  and  between  Indianapolis  and 
(Ihicago,  200  miles,  it  Is  .$2.00.  Prom 
Cincinnati  to  Chicago,  300  miles,  the 
rate  Is  also  $2.00.  The  sleeifing  car 
companies  seem  to  fix  their  charges  on 
the  principle  of  “all  the  traffic  will 
Itear,’’  and  not  on  justice  and  equity. 
Examine  the  list  from  top  to  bottom- 
compare  the  distances— note  that  the 
companies  can  and  do  furnish  “first- 
class”  service  at  less  than  one-half  c'cnt 
per  mile  In  a  number  of  case.s.  q'here 
Is  not  one  other  case  in  the  whole  list 
where  the  charges  are  as  high  consid¬ 
ering  the  distance  as  they  are  lietweeu 
Chicago  and  Springfield.  The  Pull¬ 
man  company  pretend  to  excuse  this 
by  eaylug  that  they  leave  their  car  on 
the  track  here,  and  those  wlio  wish 
can  retire  at  any  hour  after  1)  o’clock. 
We  understand  the  same  accommoda¬ 
tion  Is  furnished  (Nxlar  Rapids,  and 
certainly  Minneapolis,  and  yet  the 
charges  are  not  “padded.”  like  they 
are  at  Springfield. 

The  fact  is  that  the  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies  are  robbing  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic  in  Illinois  because  they  think  they 
own  the  legislature,  and  the  public 
have  no  remedy.  There  is  a  bill  ) 
prepared  by  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  house  that  will  pi>medy  the  evil 
complained  of.  Ix^  the  g(‘neral 
seinbly  pass  this  hill.  It  will  do 
Injustice  to  any  one  ns  several  rates 
in  the  above  takle  tvlll  plainly  show; 
hut  It  will  save  the  traveling  public  a 
large  amount  of  money. 


VULi^AVS  DEATH  BEVHITES  THEM 


Alf  Ottawa  Bridge  Tender,  Who  is  ii 
'  ■  Fnllman’B  Brother,  May  Now 
Become  Bloh. 


Oscar  Ayers,  bridge  tender  at  the 
Columbus  street  canal  bridge,  Ottawa, 
mav  soon  resign  his  humble  position 
and  seek  a  “higher  sphere”  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Ottawa  paper,  he  has 
though  the  death  of  Geo.  M.  Pull¬ 
man,  been  reunited  to  his  sister  who 
it  is  said,  is  none  other  than  the 
great  multi-millionaire’s  wife. 

The  story  is  long  in  all  its  details 
says  this  paper  but  is  simple  in  its ; 
main  facts.  I 

Over  forty  years  ago  the  father  ot  | 
the  Ayers  children  died,  leaving  a ! 
large  family  in  poor  circumstances.  | 
The  children,  as  one  may  conclude 
from  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ayers, 
were  very  bright  and  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  of 
the  leading  families  in  the  city.  Lit¬ 
tle  Harriet,  who  became  Mrs.  PuH-- 
man,  was  adopted  by  Dc.  Sanger  and' 
other  of  the  little  girls  was  taken  in-' 
to  the  family  of  the  brilliant,  versa¬ 
tile  but  luckless  Oliver  Cromwell 
Gray,  whose  unique  monument,  a 
plain  granite  cross,  is  not  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Pullman,  it  is  said,  nevei 
knew  that  she  was  not  Dr.  Sanger’e 
daughter  until  after  her  husband’s 
death,  when,  on  looking  over  a  pile 
of  her  father’s  old  papers,  she  dis¬ 
covered  her  identity  She  has  since 
inquired  for  her  brothers  and  sisters 
and  succeeded  in  locating  Oscar  in 
in  Ottawa.  He  expects  to  visit  her 
at  her  request  at  an  early  date  and 
renew  the  bonds  severed  four  decades 


uncj  'l)/5lS^^ch  I 


ago. 


Ayers  is  quite  well  know  here,  ' 
having  been  the  engineer  on  the  Hur¬ 
on  which  took  the  Marseilles  crowd 
down  to  Lacon  to  the  soldiers’  re- 


VVBRner  C«v  Competition. 

The  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  says: 
The  loBs  by.  the  Pultman  ot  two  good 
eontrncts  wiyil"  th«“  Pa« 
phaslzes  th»'  la«  that  there  is  another 
sle-i'lng  ear  company  In  the  country- 
that  ot.  the’'Wagner  Car  Company,  for 
thill  ln!>tlliittoh  twcured  both  the  New 
York.  Ontario  and  Western  and  the 
Monon  contracts.  The  Monon  changed 
lor  the  reason  that  it  could  not  secure 
the  concessions  desired,  and  on  February 
10  the  change  from  Pullman  to  Wagner 


,r..I  be  made.  It  is  intimated  that 
since  the  Monon  operstes  through  sleep¬ 
ing  ear  service  In  connection  with  the 
Cincinnati, 'WnmiUon  and  Dayton  be¬ 
tween  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  that  sys¬ 
tem  niuy  also  be  changed  from  Pullman 
'Vugntr.  The  claim  is  made  that  r* 


line  In  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania 
system  can  secure  the  class  of  sleeping 
and  parlor  cars  fyom  the  Pullman  people 
that  they  wish,  so  closely  allied  are  the 
Intorests  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pullman.  Into  territory  Which  Is  not  In 
competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  llnei 


. .  —  --nt,  but  where  there  Is  compe- 

tltior  It  Is  claimed  that  tee  Pullman 
- to  It  teat  tea  Penns--' - 


y  sees  to  It  teat  tei  Pennayh 
1-  oAendad  In  ttOiiiMMd.  » 


iMylvanIa 
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OBSERVATION  ROOM. 


cars,  finished  exactly  alike  and  certainly  embodying  all 
that  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  luxurious  and  comforta* 
ble.  In  the  rear  of  each  of  these  cars  is  a  double 
drawing-room,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used  sin¬ 
gly  if  desired.  Each  contains  every  convenience  of 
the  toilet,  lavatories  being  cleverly  concealed,  and, 
therefore,  being  in  no  way  obstructive. 

But  the  climax  of  constructive  and  decorative  tri¬ 
umphs  seems  reached  in  the  terminal  of  this  train,  the 
compartment  and  observation  car.  Here  are  six  com¬ 
partments,  so  arranged  that  any  two  or  more  may  be 
used  together  if  desired.  Each  is  fitted  with  a  beauti- 
fdl  wood  and  magnificent  tapestry  upholstering.  Each 
has  complete  toilet  facilities,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
a  well-fitted  sleeping  chamber,  yet  all  are  so  cleverly 
concealed  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
drawing-room.  In  this  superb  car,  with  its  spacious 
observation  apartment,  ample  and  railed  rear  platform, 
its  splendid  upholstery,  leaded  glass  windows,  imposing 
dome,  etc.,  is  found  the  acme  of  the  car  builders’  art. 
The  train,  in  its  entirety,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  builders  as  well  as  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  whose  liberality  has  made  possible  this  succes¬ 
sion  of  sumptuous,  wheeled  palaces.  Their  like  can 
not  be  seen  in  the  world. 


'  A  SUMPTUOUS  TRAIN. 

The  acme  of  luxury  in  railroad  travel  has  been 

iched  in  the  new  “Pennsylvania  Limited,”  which 

nt  into  service  a  few  days  ago  between  New  York  and 
‘  iicago.  The  Pennsylvania  System  has  ever  been  the 
eader  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  equipment,  manage- 
nent  and  operation  of  railways.  Nearly  a  score  of 
years  ago  the  railroad  world  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nnouncement  that  the  Pennsylvania  officials  contem¬ 
plated  placing  in  service  a  limited  train  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  Pullman  cars  specially  constructed  at  enor- 
Kious  expense.  The  innovation  was  first  considered  an 
experiment  with  uncertain  lease  of  life.  It  was  a  step 
in  advance  of  anything  ever  attempted,  and  the  result 
was  watched  with  unusual  interest. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  that  the  earliest  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  way  of  sleeping  cars  were  attempted. 
Woodruff  and  Wagner  and  Mann  are  names  identified 
with  this  development  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
.^•sleeper."  But  it  remained  for  the  Pullmans  to  per¬ 
fect  the  ideas  hitherto  embodied  in  sleeping,  dining  and 
other  special  forms  of  cars,  and  for  the  Pennsylvania 
System  to  bring  the  regal  qualities  of  the  sumptuous 
bars  to  a  practical  test.  Pittsburgers  are  specially 
favored  in  this  highest  phase  of  palatial  car  service. 
It  they  desire  to  go  East,  the  New  Pennsylvania  Limit¬ 
ed,  leaving  at  7:15  a.  m.,  bears  them  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York;  or  electing  to  go  West,  they  leave  at  9:30 
p.  M.  As  to  the  train  itself,  and  irrespective  of  the  fast 
times  it  makes,  the  extreme  beauty  and  luxury  of  the 


cars  merits  this  illustrated  tribute  to  its  magnificent 
traits.  Exteriorally,  the  train  is  notable.  Instead  of 
the  usual  uniform  hue  of  dark  red,  the  cars  show  two 
widely  different  colors.  Above  the  “belt  line,”  which 
is  the  term  used  by  car  builders  to  designate  the  rail 
which  extends  just  below  the  window  sills  the  entire 
length  of  the  car,  the  color  to  the  roof  is  of  a  beautiful 
cream,  ornately  and  profusely  decorated  with  gold  leaf. 
The  belt  rail  itself  is  of  dull,  Roman  gold  effect,  setting 
off  to  the  best  advantage  the  bottle  green  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  cars.  This,  too,  is  profusely  decorated 
with  gold  leaf  designs.  The  roof  is  of  black,  touched 
lip  with  dark  green,  while  the  trucks  are  of  bold  red 
and  bottle  green. 

Beginning  at  the  forward  end,  the  handsome  baggage 
ar  is  found  to  include  the  utilitarian  accessories  of  the 
train.  Here  are  the  heating  and  lighting  plants  and 
other  ingenious  mechanism  contributing  to  the  comfort 
of  passengers.  Then  comes  a  “composite”  car.  In 
this  there  is  a  perfectly-appointed  bath-room  and  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  buffet  and  smoking  apartments,  lounging 
~nom,  library,  writing  desk,  etc.  Fine  liquors,  first- 
class  cigars,  a  clean  shave  and  a  delightful  bath  are 
here  available,  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  fittings  of 
this  car,  in  East  India  mahogany,  are  superb  and 
artistic.  Next  comes  another  twelve-wheeled  palace, 
the  dining-car.  Richness  and  simplicity  of  design  mark 
the  fittings.  The  woodwork  is  in  vermilion  mahogany, 
and  the  carving  reveals  the  highest  ability  and  the  most 
artistic  designs.  By  a  special  arrangement  the  odor  of 
:ooking  is  eliminated  from  the  car,  the  cooking-room 
eing  hermetically  closed. 

Following  this  are  the  drawing-room  and  sleeping 
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cars,  finished  exactly  alike  and  certainly  embodying  all 
that  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  luxurious  and  comforta¬ 
ble.  In  the  rear  of  each  of  these  cars  is  a  double 
drawing-room,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used  sin¬ 
gly  if  desired.  Each  contains  every  convenience  of 
the  toilet,  lavatories  being  cleverly  concealed,  and, 
therefore,  being  in  no  way  obstructive. 

But  the  climax  o'  constructive  and  decorative  tri¬ 
umphs  seems  reached  in  the  terminal  of  this  train,  the 
compartment  and  observation  car.  Here  are  six  com¬ 
partments,  so  arranged  that  any  two  or  more  may  be 
used  together  if  desired.  Each  is  fitted  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  wood  and  magnificent  tapestry  upholstering.  Each 
has  complete  toilet  facilities,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
a  well-fitted  sleeping  chamber,  yet  all  are  so  cleverly 
concealed  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
drawing-room.  In  this  superb  car,  with  its  spacious 
observation  apartment,  ample  and  railed  rear  platform, 
its  splendid  upholstery,  leaded  glass  windows,  imposing 
dome,  etc.,  is  found  the  acme  of  the  car  builders’  art. 
The  train,  in  its  entirety,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  builders  as  well  as  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  whose  liberality  has  made  possible  this  succes¬ 
sion  of  sumptuous,  wheeled  palaces.  Their  like  can 
not  be  seen  in  the  world. 
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The  acme  of  luxury  in  railroad  travel  has  been 
tached  in  the  new  “Pennsylvania  Limited,"  which 
ent  into  service  a  few  days  ago  between  New  York  and 
hicago.  The  Pennsylvania  System  has  ever  been  the 
sader  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  equipment,  manage- 
nent  and  operation  of  railways.  Nearly  a  score  of 
years  ago  the  railroad  world  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nnouncement  that  the  Pennsylvania  officials  contem¬ 
plated  placing  in  service  a  limited  train  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  Pullman  cars  specially  constructed  at  enor¬ 
mous  expense.  The  innovation  was  first  considered  an 
experiment  with  uncertain  lease  of  life.  It  was  a  step 
in  advance  of  anything  ever  attempted,  and  the  result 
was  watched  with  unusual  interest. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  that  the  earliest  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  way  of  sleeping  cars  were  attempted. 
Woodruff  and  Wagner  and  Mann  are  names  identified 
with  this 


cars  merits  this  illustrated  tribute  to  its  magnificent 
traits.  Exteriorally,  the  train  is  notable.  Instead  of 
the  usual  uniform  hue  of  dark  red,  the  cars  show  two 
widely  different  colors.  Above  the  “belt  line,”  which 
is  the  term  used  hy  car  builders  to  designate  the  rail 
which  extends  just  below  the  window  sills  the  entire 
length  of  the  car,  the  color  to  the  roof  is  of  a  beautiful 
cream,  ornately  and  profusely  decorated  with  gold  leaf. 
The  belt  rail  itself  is  of  dull,  Roman  gold  effect,  setting 
off  to  the  best  advantage  the  bottle  green  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  cars.  This,  too,  is  profusely  decorated 
with  gold  leaf  designs.  The  roof  is  of  black,  touched 
np  with  dark  green,  while  the  trucks  are  of  bold  red 
and  bottle  green. 

Beginning  at  the  forward  end,  the  handsome  baggage 
car  is  found  to  include  the  utilitarian  accessories  of  the 
train.  Here  are  the  heating  and  lighting  plants  and 
other  ingenious  mechanism  contributing  to  the  comfort 
of  passengers.  Then  comes  a  “composite"  car.  In 
this  there  is  a  perfectly-appointed  hath-room  and  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  buffet  and  smoking  apartments,  lounging 
room,  library,  writing  desk,  etc.  Fine  liquors,  first- 
class  cigars,  a  clean  shave  and  a  delightful  bath  are 
here  available,  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  fittings  of 
this  car,  in  East  India  mahogany,  are  superb  and 
artistic.  Next  comes  another  twelve-wheeled  palace, 
the  dining-car.  Richness  and  simplicity  of  design  mark 
the  fittings.  The  woodwork  is  in  vermilion  mahogany, 
and  the  carving  reveals  the  highest  ability  and  the  most 
artistic  designs.  By  a  special  arrangement  the  odor  of 
cooking  is  eliminated  from  the  car,  the  cooking-room 
being  hermetically  closed. 

A  Following  this  are  the  drawing-room  and  sleeping 
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Magfniflcont  New  Equipment  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Congressional 
Lilmitcd. 


A  few  months  ago,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  replaced  its  olive-hued  New 
York  and  Chicago  Limited  trains  by  the  splendid 
equipment  which  now  delights  every  traveler 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  inaugurated  a 
characteristic  policy  of  improvement  which  has 
again  been  manifeked  in  the  superb  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Limited  trains  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  one  of  which  was  on  exhibition  for 
the  first  time  in  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  Saturday,  April  30.  These  hand¬ 
some  trains  were  constructed  by  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  for  this  special  service, 
and  contain  a  number  of  novel  and  important 
features. 

The  exhibition  train  was  composed  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  composite  car  No.  4819,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  dining  oar  No.  4462,  Pullman 
parlor  c  ars  “  Ogygia,”  “  Oenone,”  “Ocellina,” 
“Aphrodite,”  and  Pullman  parlor  observation 
car  “  Electra.” 


In  external  appearance  the  train  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  new  Pennsylvania  Limited— red  name 
board,  cream  between  the  windows,  and  dark 
green  below.  This  coloring  is  further  enriched 
by  elaborate  decorations  in  gold  leaf. 

The  interior  of  the  train  is  a  veritable  palace. 
The  wook  work  throughout  is  vermilion,  orna¬ 
mented  with  delicate  inlaid  marquetry  in  Persian 
designs.  Each  car  is  furnislied  in  harmonic  col¬ 
ors.  The  dining  oar  and  the  parlor  cars  “  Ogygia,” 
“Oenone,”  and  “Ocellina”  are  upholstered 
and  carpeted  in  blue,  the  parlor  car  “Aphrodite”  in 
green,  and  the  parlor-observation  car  “Electra” 
in  dun.  The  composite  parlor-smoking  and  bag¬ 
gage  car  is  upholstered  in  green  with  stuffed 
leather  chairs. 


The  dining  oar  is  anew  departure  and  a  unique 
creation.  The  fables  are  placed  directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  windows,  which  are  unusually  wide,  in¬ 
stead  of  between  them ;  and  instead  of  the 
fixed  seats  usually  seen  in  dining  cars,  this  car  is 
equipped  with  mahogany  chairs  so  placed  as  to 
leave  abundant  room  between  the  backs.  The 
tables  on  one  side  of  the  car  are  somewhat  longer 
than  ordinary,  while  those  on  the  other  side  are 
shorter,  accommodating  only  two  persons.  In 
consequence  there  is  much  more  room  on  all 
sides  than  formerly. 

The  most  noticeable  new  feature  in  the  parlor 
cars  is  the  ladles’  dressing  room.  This  is  a  rounded 
compartment  five  and  one-half  by  six  feet,  taste¬ 
fully  furnished  and  finished.  On  one  side  stands 
a  beautiful  dresser  with  a  large  plate-glass  mirror 
and  a  number  of  drawers.  This  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  plush  wall  or  corner  seat.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  is  a  metal  washstand  and  the  door  to  the 
ladies’  saloon.  Besides  these,  the  room  contains 
several  small  closets  and  racks.  Every  lady  trav¬ 
eler  will  appreciate  this  latest  effort  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  to  provide  for  her 
comfort. 

The  train  is  carpeted  throughout  with  plain 
velvet  in  appropriate  colors.  The  vestibules  are 
of  the  latest  wide  design.  The  ceilings  are  par¬ 
ticularly  ornate  and  fiill  of  curvelinear  beauties. 
Tile  windows  of  the  parlor  cars  are  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  wide.  Each  car  is  equipped  with  both 
electric  and  gas  lights. 

Altogether  these  trains  are  splendid  specimens 
of  modern  car  building,  and  illustrate  the  total 
disregard  for  expense  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  when  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  its  patrons  is  in  question. 

These  new  trains  will  go  into  regular  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  on  Monday,  May  2. 
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A  Concession  to  Women. 

The  importance  of  catering  to  the  comfort  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  same  extent  as  to  that  of  the  men  has 
caused  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  to  make 
some  radical  innovations  in  the  new  parlor  cars  now 
being  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  for  use  between  Washington  and  New 
York  on  the  Royal  Blue  trains.  Three  of  these  cars, 
which  are  now  In  service,  contain  ladles’  retiring 
rooms.  These  apartments  are  8  feet  long  and  are 
provided  with  beautiful  full  length  mirrors,  cushion 
settees,  stationary  dressers,  book  cases,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  conveniences  that  can  be  found  In  a  ladles’ 
boudoir.  The  finishing  Is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
The  Pullman  Company  Is  also  beginning  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  comfort  of  ladles  In  the  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  sleepers  provide 
for  much  better  accommodations  than  have  been 
given  heretofore.  The  new  parlor  cars  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  the  longest  of  the  kind  ever  built,  being 
70  feet  In  length,  exclusive  of  platforms. 
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Official  Band  of  the  First  Infantry,  Illinois  National  Guard 
Col.  Henry  L.  Turner,  Commanding 


J.  F.  HOSTRAWSER,  Director 

PULLMAN,  ILLINOIS 


Address  all  communications  to 

FREDERIC  B.  HART,  Manager 

717,  167  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  HX. 
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]»Insniflf«'iit  New  Eqiiipnient  for  the 
Pennsylvania  liailruatl's  Congressional 
Liiuileil. 


A  few  months  ago,  when  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  replaced  its  olive-liued  New 
York  and  Chicago  limited  trains  l)y  tlie  splendid 
equipment  which  now  delights  every  traveler 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  inaugurated  a 
characteristic  policy  of  improvement  which  has 
again  heeii  manifested  in  the  superb  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Eiinited  trains  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  one  of  which  was  on  exhibition  for 
the  first  time  in  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  tin  Saturday,  April  30.  The.se  hand¬ 
some  trains  were  constructed  by  the  Pullman 
Palace  (.'ar  Company  for  this  .special  service, 
and  contain  a  number  ot  novel  and  inqiortant 
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eonsequeuce  there  is  much  more  room  on  all 
siiles  than  formerly. 

The  most  noticeable  new  feature  in  the  parlor 
cars  is  the  lailles’  dressing  room.  This  is  a  rounded 
compartment  five  anil  ouc-half  by  six  feet,  taste¬ 
fully  furnished  and  finished.  (Jn  one  side  stands 
a  beautiful  dre.sscr  with  a  large  plate-glass  mirror 
and  a  number  of  drawers.  This  is  llanked  on  each 
side  by  a  plush  wall  or  corner  seat.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  is  a  metal  washstand  and  the  door  to  the 
ladies’  saloon.  Besides  these,  the  room  contains 
several  small  clo.sets  and  racks.  Every  lady  trav¬ 
eler  will  appreciate  this  latest  effort  *'  '' - 


The  train  is  carpeted  throughout  with  plain 
velvet  in  aitpropriate  colors.  The  vestibules  are 
of  the  latest  wide  design.  The  ceilings  are  ])ar- 
ticnlarly  ornate  and  full  of  curvelinear  beauties. 
The  windows  of  the  parlor  cars  are  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  wide.  Each  car  is  equipped  with  both 
electric  and  gas  lights. 

Altogether  these  trains  are  splendid  siiccimeus 
of  modern  car  building,  and  illustrate  the  total 
disregard  for  expense  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  ('omjmny  has  when  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  its  patrons  is  in  que.slion. 

These  new  trains  will  go  into  regular  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  on  Jlonday,  May  2. 
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The  Importance  of  catering  to  the  comfort  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  same  extent  as  to  that  of  the  men  has 
caused  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  to  make 
some  radical  innovations  in  the  new  iiarlor  cars  now 
being  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  for  use  between  Washington  and  New 
York  on  the  Royal  Blue  trains.  Three  of  these  cars, 
which  are  now  in  service,  contain  Indies’  retiring 
rooms.  These  apartments  are  8  feet  long  and  are 
provided  with  beautiful  full  len,gth  mirrors,  cushion 
settees,  stationary  dressers,  book  cases,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  conveniences  that  can  be  found  in  a  ladies’ 
boudoir.  The  finishing  is  artistic  and  beautiful. 

The  Pullman  Company  Is  also  beginning  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  comfort  of  ladies  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  sleepers  provide 
for  much  better  accommodations  than  have  been 
given  heretofore.  The  new  parlor  cars  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  the  longest  of  the  kind  ever  built,  being 
70  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  platforms.  j  1^ 
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Magniflcont  Now  Equiiiiiient  for  the 
Penusylvania  Railroad's  Congressional 
[iimited. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  replaced  its  olive-hued  New 
York  and  Chicago  Limited  trains  by  the  splendid 
equipment  which  now  delights  every  traveler 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  inaugurated  a 
characteristic  policy  of  improvement  which  has 
again  been  manifested  in  the  superb  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Limited  trains  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  one  of  which  was  on  exhibition  for 
the  first  time  in  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delpliia,  on  Saturday,  April  30.  These  hand¬ 
some  trains  were  constructed  by  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  for  this  special  service, 
and  contain  a  number  of  novel  and  important 
features. 

The  exhibition  train  was  composed  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  composite  car  No.  4819,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  dining  car  No.  4462,  Pullman 
parlor  i-aw  “  Ogjrgia.’l^  “  Oenone,”  “Ocelli^,” 
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A  Concession  to  Women. 


The  Importance  of  catering  to  the  comfort  of  wo-  ’ 
men  to  the  same  extent  as  to  that  of  the  men  has 
caused  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  to  make 
some  radical  Innovations  in  the  new  parlor  cars  now 
being  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  for  use  between  Washington  and  New 
York  on  the  Royal  Blue  trains.  Three  of  these  cars, 
which  are  now  in  service,  contain  ladles’  retiring 
rooms.  These  apartments  are  8  feet  long  and  are 
provided  with  beautiful  full  length  mirrors,  cushion 
settees,  stationary  dressers,  book  cases,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  conveniences  that  can  be  found  in  a  ladles’ 
boudoir.  The  finishing  is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
The  Pullman  Company  is  also  beginning  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  comfort  of  ladles  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  sleepers  provide 
for  much  better  accommodations  than  have  been 
given  heretofore.  The  new  parlor  cars  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  the  longest  of  the  kind  ever  built,  being 
70  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  platforms. 
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IHE  PULLMAN  MILITARY  BAND 

was  re-organized  and  secured  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois  in 

-  since  which  time  the  business  of  the  band  and  its  reputation 

so  increased  until  now,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  it  is  one  of  the 

. . efficient,  best  equipped  and  largest  permanent  organizations  of 

the  kind  in  America,  numbering  over  eighty  performers. 

The  organization  has  its  headquarters  at  Pullman,  where  weekly  rehearsals  under 
its  efficient  director,  Mr.  J.  F.  HosTRawstR,  have  been  held  for  years.  These  re  c 
no  doubt,  furnish  a  reason  for  the  national  fame  the  band  has  acquired. 

The  uniform  adopted  by  this  band  is  of  the  “  Black  Hussar  ” 
this  circular.  The  Chicago  “Times-Herald”  m  speak  ng  of  ‘he  forrn  has  thU  to 
say  :  ”  Few,  if  any.  Military  Bands  in  the  world  present  a  more  gorgeous  appearance 

than  does  the  Pullman  Military  Band.”  ....  .  . 

Their  library  of  music  is  very  complete,  embracing  over  two 
selections  and  standard  work  for  full  military  band,  many  of  which  arc  possessed  by 
no  other  musical  organization  in  this  country.  , ,  .  u,i.h  ti,P  First 

In  the  spring  of  1894  the  Pullman  Military  Band  became  identified  with  the  First 

Kei'lment  1  N  G  and  have  since  that  time  furnished  music  for  all  encampments,  tours 

and  functions  of’  the  regiment,  always  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  receiving  the 

highest  encomium  of  the  command. 

The  band  is  fully  equipped  for  orchestra  work,  and  the  management  can  offe 
public  and  private  functions,  balls,  receptions,  weddings,  etc.,  either  a  military  band  or 

""’’“AnWea  of  Its  standing  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  has  delighted  thousands 
at  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  (60  days);  Illinois  State  Fair  (?  scions)  :  Df""- 
cratic  National  Convention,  Chicago,  1892;  Republican  National  I”")  f ' 

1896:  Sioux  City  corn  Palace,  1891;  Washington  Park  Club  ' ^ 

Ball  ( ;  seasons! ;  and  at  all  engagements  in  or  "“‘■*''’'‘■*5”’ J"  ,  ,he  princlpa^l 

hand  was  required.  In  addition,  the  band  has  given  concerts  In  many  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  SAY. 


WasAinglonFost :-On&  of  the  best  organizations  in  the 
admirably  trained  under  Director  J.  F.  Hostrawser. 

b  th‘^’‘^T‘’  "■'SAhi^at'Oh 

Atlanta  .—One  of  the  completest  bands  on  tf 

Evening  Post.  Charleston.  S.C.:-CtSf\3\n  J.  F.  Hostrawse  . 
Pullman  Band,  has  captured  all  Charleston  with  his  magnificent  band. 

Savannah  Morning  News. —The  best  music  ever  hard  in  Savannah. 


_  _.e  aii  of  the  leT  "and  a  description  o 

impossible. 

Nashville  American:—' 
on  the  program.  Nashville  ha 

■  X  City  — The  le.ading  attraction 


ring  would  be  simply 
number  of  pieces 


were  limited  only  by  tl..  -  ..  -  a 

er  history  given  such  an  ovation  to  any  band. 

_  the  Corn  Palace  was  the  Pullman 

strong  one,  and  the  audience  appeared  to 


Military  Band.  The  organization  is 
enjoy  the  music  thoroughly. 

De  Kali  Review  .—The  Pullman  Band  completely  captivated  our  people. 

Sioux  City  Journal The  Pullman  Military  Band  gave  its  initial  concert  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  Is  beyond  question  a  fine  musical  organization. 

Peoria  Daily  Herald They  play  magnificently. 

Chicago  Dupatch  :-The  Pullman  Band  is  an  excellent  organization.  The  program 
was  long  and  well  prepared,  and  the  audience  was  warm  in  applauding. 

Sioux  City  Trihune  :—i.  F.  Hostrawser  has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  musician 


Arcade  Journal.  /laf/waK  .—The  Pullman  Bs 
added  fresh  laurels  to  their  fame.  We  have  long  1 
■  '  .i  musicians  at  on 


has  no  equal  in  America,  and  n 
acknowledged  its  superiority. 

Joliet  Republic  and  Akh.— This  b 
drilled  and  complete  orchestra  of 
accomplished  performer  on  his 
Theodore  Thomas. 

(  WM.  L.  TOMLINS,  Director 


id  made  a  splendid  impression  and 
ien  of  the  opinion  that  this  band 
e  recognized  and  enthusiastically 

)  modest.  ^It  is  a  thoroughly 
cert  last  night  was  worthy  of 


famous  "Apollo  Club," 


'Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago 


Dear  Sir:— 1  desire  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  in  reg; 
zour  hand  at  the  Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration  li 
aid  say:  Their  work  in  accompanying  the  Apollo  Club  on 


I  to  the  performance 
the  Auditorium,  and 
it  occasion  was  very 


From  Li.  Col.  G.  f.  LA  UMAN,  First  Infantry.  /.  N.  G. : 

«r.  J.  F.  Hostrawser,  Pullman,  111.  Chicago,  ill.,  March  2f,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:— With  great  pleasure  1  take  this  opportunity  ofjiearlng  testimony  tc  ' 


efficiency  of  your  splendid  organization.  The  worl 
with  the  Regiment  during  the  past  four  years  has  b 
factory  manner,  and  the  First  Infantry,  1.  N.  G.,  r 


/.  N.  G. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hostrawse 
Dear  Sir:-At 


ured,  permanently,  a 
anuai  d  of  the  Regiment. 

ALVAR  L.  BOURNlQUF.J.First  Lteut.,  Troo 


Director  First  Infantry  Band. 

. _me  time  of  remitting  check,  I  t: 

. . .  efficiency  of  your  splendid  organization. 

and  ail,  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  Pullman  Fir 
play  for  them  at  their  next  annual  hall. 

From  CAPT.  W.  L.  DeRRMER,  Adjutant  F 


Mr.  J.  F.  Hostrawser,  Director  Pullman  Military  Band,  Pullman, 
Dear  Sir:— The  Colonel  commanding  directs 
band  during  “ - ‘  ' - ' — *  *' 


..^con§  to  none  in  the  Western  Country  at 
the  efficiency,  both  in  concert  and  military  wot 
you  h.ave  the  honor  to  be  director. 


;e  the  occasion  to  compliment 
he  members  of  troop  “C,”  one 
:  Infantry  Orchestra  shall  again 

■St  Infantry,  I.  N.  G. : 

Chicago,  111.,  April  2,  1898. 

services  of  your 


latlsfactorv.  He  considers  your 
islres  to  congratulate  you  upon 
e  splendid  organization  of  which 


c 


B 


A  few  months  affo,  when  tlie  Peniisylvnnia 
Railroad  (’onipany  replaced  its  olive-liued  New 
York  and  Chicago  Jdinited  trains  by  the  splendid 
equipment  which  now  deiigiits  every  traveler 
between  tlie  ICast  and  llie  West,  it  inaugurated  a 
characteristic  policy  of  improvement  wliich  has 
again  l>een  manifeked  in  tlie  superb  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Idmited  trains  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  one  of  wliieli  was  on  exhibition  for 
the  first  time  in  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  Saturday,  Ajiril  .SO.  These  hand¬ 
some  trains  were  eonstructed  by  the  Pullman 
Palaee  (.'nr  Comptiny  for  this  "special  service, 
and  contain  a  number  of  novel  and  important 
fcattires. 

The  exhibition  train  was  composed  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Kailroad  composite  car  No.  4810,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  tiining  car  No.  441)2,  Pttllumii 
parlor  cars  “  Ogygia,”  “  Oenonc,”  “Ocelliua,” 
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A  Concession  to  Women. 

The  Importance  of  catering  to  the  comfort  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  same  extent  as  to  that  of  the  men  has 
caused  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  to  make 
some  radical  innovations  in  the  new  parlor  cars  now 
being  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  for  use  between  Washington  and  New 
Y'ork  on  the  Royal  Blue  trains.  Three  of  these  cars, 
which  are  now  in  service,  contain  ladies’  retiring 
rooms.  These  apartments  are  8  feet  long  and  are 
provided  with  beautiful  full  length  mirrors,  cushion 
settees,  stationary  dressers,  book  cases,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  conveniences  that  can  be  found  In  a  ladles’ 
boudoir.  The  finishing  Is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
The  Pullman  Company  is  also  beginning  to  jtay 
more  attention  to  the  comfort  of  ladles  In  the  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  sleepers  provide 
for  much  better  accommodations  than  have  been 
given  heretofore.  The  new  parlor  cars  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  the  longest  of  the  kind  ever  built,  being 
70  feet  In  length,  exclusive  of  platforms. 


jlHE  PULLMAN  MILITARY  BAND 


;st  equippvd  ;ind  lari 
over  eighty  perfori 
adquarters  at  Pullmai 


organization  in  this  country, 
g  of  1K')4  tlie  Pullman  .Military  Band  Iv 
.  and  have  since  that  time  furnislicd  m 


where  weekly  rehearsals  under 
Id  for  years.  These  rehearsals, 

k  Hussar”  design,  as  shown  on 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  SAY. 


WtiihiiiKljiiPost:-  One  of  the  host  organizations  in  the  country 
admirably  trained  under  Director  J.  F.  Hostrawser. 

Chicago  rW/'rzwf  — Band-master  Hostrawser's  organiz.ation  Is  hy  al 
be  the  Finest. 

Atlanta  Constitution:-  One  of  the  eompletest  bands  on  the  Amerii 

pTcning  Post.  Charleston.  S.C.:-CjLVii\n  J.  F.  Hostrawser,  band-i 
Pullman  Band,  has  captured  all  Charleston  with  his  magniticent  band. 

Sarannah  Morning  Netvs  s-lXic  best  music  ever  heard  in  Savanna 
tions  were  all  of  the  best,  and  a  description  of  their  rendering  wo 
impossible. 

.Xash-.  ille  American  encores  were  limited  only  by  the  num 

on  the  program.  Nashville  has  never  in  her  history  given  such  an  ovatio 

Sioux  City  Times  :  -  leading  attraction  at  the  (:orn  Palace  w 
.Military  Band.  The  organization  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  the  audienci 
enjoy  the  music  thoroughly. 

I)e  Kalb  Aerfea' The  Pullman  Band  completely  captivated  our  pi 

Sioux  Citv  Journal  .—■nut  Pullman  Military  Band  gave  its  initial  con 
afternoon.  It  Is  heyond  question  a  tine  musical  organization. 

Peoria  Daily  Herald : -  lUtty  pl.ay  magniticeiitly. 

Chicago  Disfatcht-IXio.  Pullman  Band  is  an  excellent  organiz,-ition, 
was  long  and  well  prepared,  and  the  audience  was  warm  in  applauding. 

Sioux  City  Tribune  — J.  F.  Hostrawser  has  demonstrated  his  ahility 
of  rare  merit. 

Arcade  Journal.  Pullman  .—The  Pullman  Band  made  a  splendid  impression  an 
added  fresh  laurels  to  their  fame.  We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  this  ban 
has  no  equal  in  America,  and  musicians  at  once  recognized  and  enthusiasticall 


From  WM.  L.  POMU.XS.  Director  the  famous  "  Afollo  Club.''  also  "  Thi 
■Tomlins  Mudeal  Institute. "  Central  Music  Hall.  Chicago : 

To  J.  F.  Hostrawser,  Pullman,  111.  July  1,  I8'I7. 

Dear  Sir;— 1  desire  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  perfornianei 
of  vour  hand  at  the  Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration  in  the  Auditorium,  am 
would  say:  Their  work  in  accompanying  the  Apollo  Club  on  that  occasion  was  verj 
gratifying  to  me. 

Prom  Lt.  Col.  C,.  r.  PAVMAN.  First  Injantry.  /,  A’.  G.: 

.Mr.  J.  F.  Hostrawser,  Pullnian.  111.  Cliicago,  Hi..  March  2S,  IB'IB. 

Dear  Sir:— With  great  pleasure  1  take  this  opportunity  of  hearing  testimony  to  tilt 
ettieienev  of  your  splendid  organization.  The  work  of  your  hand  “pon  all  occasion! 
w  ith  tlie  Regiment  during  the  past  four  years  lias  been  performed  in  the  most  satis- 
f  ictorv  m  iiiner  and  the  First  Infantrv.  I.  N.  G..  may  well  congratulate  itself  upor 
liaving  at  last  secured,  pernianently,  a  hand  of  such  national  fame  and  in  keeping  wltl 
the  high  standard  of  the  Regiment. 


An  idea  of  its  standing  can  he  gaii 
he  World's  Columbian  l.xpositioii  i 
ic  National  Convention,  Chicago,  li 


naS^REyiEw 


FULLMAN': 

atl/ 
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A  Concession  to  Women. 

The  Importance  of  catering  to  the  comfort  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  same  extent  as  to  that  of  the  men  has 
caused  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  to  make 
some  radical  Innovations  in  the  new  parlor  cars  now 
being  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  for  use  between  Washington  and  New 
York  on  the  Royal  Blue  trains.  Three  of  these  cars, 
which  are  now  in  service,  contain  ladles’  retiring 
rooms.  These  apartments  are  8  feet  long  and  are 
provided  with  beautiful  full  length  mirrors,  cushion 
settees,  stationary  dressers,  book  cases,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  conveniences  that  can  be  found  in  a  ladles’ 
boudoir.  The  finishing  is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
The  Pullman  Company  is  also  beginning  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  comfort  of  ladies  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  sleepers  provide 
for  much  better  accommodations  than  have  been 
given  heretofore.  The  new  parlor  cars  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  the  longest  of  the  kind  ever  built,  being 


SUPER! 


Magnificent  New  Eiquipment  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Congressional 
Limited. 


The  exhibition  train  was  co 
dvania  Railroad  composite 
dvaiiia  Railroad  dining  car 


<^gygl».”  “Oenc 
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A  Concession  to  Women. 

The  importance  of  catering  to  the  comfort  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  same  extent  as  to  that  of  the  men  has 
cansed  the  Puilman’s  Palace  Car  Company  to  make 
some  radical  innovations  in  the  new  parior  cars  now 
being  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raiiroad 
Company  for  use  between  Washington  and  New 
Y^ork  on  the  Royal  Blue  trains.  Three  of  these  cars, 
which  are  now  in  service,  contain  Indies’  retiring 
rooms.  These  apartments  are  8  feet  long  and  are 
provided  with  beautiful  full  length  mirrors,  cushion 
settees,  stationary  dressers,  book  cases,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  conveniences  that  can  be  found  in  a  ladies’ 
boudoir.  The  finishing  is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
The  Pullman  Company  is  also  beginning  to  i)ay 
more  attention  to  the  comfort  of  ladies  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  sleepers  provide 
for  much  better  accommodations  than  have  been 
given  heretofore.  The  new  parlor  cars  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  the  longest  of  the  kind  ever  built,  being 
70  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  platforms. 


Magnificent  New  E(iuipniciit  fop  the 
Peniis.vlvanin  ICailruad's  Congressional 
Liiiiileil. 


A  few  months  ago,  when  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  replaced  its  olive-liued  New 
York  and  Chicago  I.imited  trains  by  tlic  splendid 
equipment  wliicli  now  deliglits  every  traveler 
between  the  Kast  and  tlie  West,  it  inaugurated  a 
characteristic  policy  of  improvement  wliich  has 
again  been  nianifekcd  in  tlie  superb  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Limited  trains  lietwcen  New  Y'ork  and 
Washington,  one  of  wliicli  was  on  exliibition  for 
the  first  time  in  Rroad  Street  Station,  Pbiia- 
deliihia,  im  Saturday,  .\pril  30.  Tliese  Inmd- 
sonie  trains  were  constructed  by  tlie  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Comiiany  for  tliis  special  service, 
and  contain  a  number  ot  novel  and  im|)ortniit 

The  exliibition  train  was  eimiposed  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  composite  car  No.  4819,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  dining  car  No.  441)2,  Piillman 
parlor  ears  “  Ogygia,”  “  Oenone,”  “Ocellina,” 
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All  Other  Trains  Eclipsed 


The  two  splendid  new  trains,  happily 
named  ‘‘The  Pioneer  Limited,”  which 
the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  have 
constructed  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  are  ready  for 
service  between  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  and  a  “private 
view"  proves  the  assertion  that  they  are 
the  most  magniticent  product  of  the  car- 
buiider's  art  ever  yet  exhibited.  These 
duplicate  trains  consist  of  the  usual  mail, 
express,  and  baggage  cars  (the  latter  fur¬ 
nished  with  bicycle  racks,  and  carrying  a 
Westinghouse  engine  and  dynamo  to  fur¬ 
nish  power  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
entire  train),  buffet  smoking  and  library 
cars,  standard  sleepers,  compartment 
slee^rs,  dining  cars,  parlor  cars,  day 
coaches,  and  reclining  chair  cars.  Entrance 
to  each  car  is  by  way  of  massive  “flush’’ 
vestibules,  finished  in  San  Domingo  ma¬ 
hogany,  the  eiegance  of  which  is  but  a 
hint  of  the  superb  display  within. 

The  buffet  smoking  cars  are  composed 
of  a  main  apartment,  a  card  room,  and 
buffet.  They  are  finished  in  St.  Jago  ma¬ 
hogany,  carefully  selected  for  Its  color  and 
beauty,  richly  carved  and  inlaid  with  the 
most  delicate  and  elaborate  marquetry 
work.  Months  were  consumed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  most  beautiful  of  inlaid  wood¬ 
work,  styled  marquetry,  and  the  forests  of 
the  world  have  b€«n  drawn  upon  for  mate¬ 
rial,  including  such  rare  and  beautiful 
woods  as  the  tulip,  amaranth,  primavera, 
saffron,  olive,  cocobola,  white  holly,  and 
English  oak  in  natural  colors.  Each  car 
is  furnished  with  luxurious  chairs,  sofa, 
reading  and  writing  tables,  together  with 
all  the  accessories  and  conveniences  of  a 
home  library.  The  card  room  is  divided 
from  the  main  apartment  by  Ionic  columns, 
supporting  an  arch  in  which  is  set  a  hand¬ 
some  bronze  grill.  This  little  room  is 
further  embellished  by  handsome  mliTors, 
set  in  frames  elaborate  with  carving  and 
marquetry. 

The  ceiling  is  done  in  a  warm  Venetian 
red  at  the  lower  line,  shading  out  to  a  soft 
apricot  tint  at  the  highest  point,  and  dec¬ 
orated  in  bright  colors  with  gold  markings. 
The  dome  is  lighted  through  sparkling 
cathedral  glass  in  diamond-shaped  panes 
set  in  a  copper  frame-work.  The  floor 
covering  is  a  heavy  Wilton  carpet  of  special 
weave,  showing  the  colors  employed  In  the 
decorations:  the  chairs  are  upholstered  in 
moquette  plush,  in  a  soft  shade  of  green  to 
harmonize  with  the  window  and  door 
hang^ings,  which  are  of  green  silk  velour, 
satin  lined,  and  edged  with  heavy  silk 
gimp  and  draped  with  a  rich  silk  cord  and 
tassels.  The  effect  produced  by  these 
lustrous  fabrics,  together  with  the  rare  in¬ 
laid  work  and  delicate  -carving,  is  marvel¬ 
ously  elegant. 

The  style  used  in  the  ornamentation 
throughout  the  trains  is  the  Empire,  with 
a  suggestion  of  the  classic  Greek,  a  com¬ 
bination  peculiarly  adapted  to  producing 
rich  effects. 

The  standard  sleepers  are  massive  struc¬ 
tures  constructed  on  a  model  to  empha¬ 
size  a  lofty  ideal,  and  displaying  in  de¬ 
tail  the  architectural  perfection  prevalent 
throughout  the  train.  They  contain  six¬ 
teen  sections,  commodious  smoki^  rooms 
and  toilet  rooms  at  either  end.  The  long 
perspective  in  the  main  drawing  room  is 
divided  in  the  middle  of  the  car  dv  ornate 
Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  richly  in¬ 
laid  pedestals,  and  from  the  entablatures 
spring  the  arches  supporting  the  ceiling. 
In  the  arches  are  placed  oxidized  grill- 
work  of  special  design.  These  cars  are 
finished  in  dark  padouk  or  vermillion 
wood,  the  ceilings  done  in  a  dainty  robin’s- 
egg  blue,  ornamented  with  a  design  in  gold 


and  bright  color.  The  bulk-heads  and 
berth  panels  are  the  choicest  specimens  j 
of  padouk,  highly  polished  and  elaborately 
decorated  with  marquetry,  each  design  j 
adapted  to  its  particular  place.  A  sli^it 
departure  from  the  Empire  style  in  the 
marquetry  allows  the  introduction  of  a 
Greek  pattern  on  the  entablatures. 

The  color  used  in  the  draperies  in  these 
cars  is  biue,  expressing  a  gradual  rise  from  , 
a  rich  old  blue  in  the  magnificent  Wilton 
carpet,  a  lighter  shading  in  the  moq^uette 
plush  of  the  upholstery,  to  the  dmicato 
color  of  the  ceiling.  The  upholstery  has 
a  minute  scroll  pattern,  made  from  original 
designs,  and  the  hangings  are  of  exquisite 
silk  velour,  lined  with  satin  and  edged 
with  silk  gimp.  The  toilet  rooms  are 
large,  and  fittra  with  solid  nickeline  fix¬ 
tures  of  the  latest  approved  pattern.  In 
the  ladles’  toilet  room  is  plai^,  between 
the  corner  wash-stands,  a  dainty  dressing 
case,  with  drawers,  lockers,  and  a  large 
mirror,  while  on  the  opposite  wall  is  a  pier- 
glass  extending  to  the  floor. 

The  compartment  cars  consist  of  seven 
double  compartments  and  two  drawing 
rooms,  divided  in  the  center  by  a  corridor. 
The  compartments,  in  suites  of  two  or  more 
rooms  are  finished  in  different  woods— 
padouk,  St.  Jago  mahogany,  and  Circas¬ 
sian  walnut,  and  the  colors  of  the  drap¬ 
eries  used  in  connection  with  the  different 
woods  are  in  perfect  artistic  harmony. 
With  the  padouk  is  used  a  delicate  blue, 
with  the  mahogany  a  soft,  warm  olive, 
while  with  the  walnut  is  a  happy  combi¬ 
nation  of  warm  walnut  brown,  Venetian 
red,  and  delicate  cream. 

The  marquetry  and  carving  in  these  cars 
is  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  and 
in  quantity  alone  is  worth  a  king's  ransom, 
while  its  quality  and  beauty  eclipse  any¬ 
thing  ever  seen  heretofore.  The  Empire 
style  is  followed  exclusively,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  wreatlis,  garlands,  draperies,  torches, 
etc.,  done  in  fine  and  minute  detail,  care¬ 
fully  shaded  and  marvelously  wrought 
(not  painted),  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
these  charming  rooms.  'The  rich  carpets 
complement  the  side  and  ceiling  decora¬ 
tion®;  the  upholstery  is  of  equal  richness, 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  riot  of  elaborate 
beauty,  the  eye  is  allowed  to  rest  on  lus¬ 
trous  silk  curtains  of  plain,  delicate  color, 
matching  in  tint  the  perfect  Oriental  bloom 
on  the  carpets  and  upholstery.  The  cor¬ 
ridors  are  finished  in  padouk,  handsomely 
inlaid,  and  effectively  set  off  by  the  blue 
color  which  has  throughout  been  combined 
with  that  wood.  Ei^h  compartment  is 
fitted  with  toiiet  facilities,  and  the  drawing 
rooms  have  the  usual  separate  toilet  rooms. 

The  day  coaches  have  some  new  features, 
contributing  alike  to  comfort  and  elegance. 
They  are  finished  in  Mexican  mahogany, 
handsomely  decorated  with  carving  and 
marquetry;  the  ceilings  done  in  green, 
with  effective  geometrical  designs.  The 
seats  are  of  new  pattern,  upholstered  in 
rich  plush,  and  the  Isle  is  carpeted  with 
moquette,  especially  designed  for  "The 
Pioneer  Limited  Trains.”  Each  coach 
is  provided  with  a  large  smoking  room, 
furnished  with  rattan  chairs.  On  the 
bulk-heads  in  the  main  apartment  are 
handsome  mirrors,  under  each  of  which  a 
sofa  is  placed.  Toilet  rooms  for  ladles 
and  gentlemen  are  located  at  either  end  of 
the  car. 

The  parlor  cars  consist  of  a  main 
drawing  room,  smoking  apartments  at 
either  end,  and  the  usual  toilet  rooms. 
Each  car  is  finished  in  San  Domingo  ma¬ 
hogany,  richly  carved ;  the  ceiling  is  painted 
in  warm  apricot  tints,  lightening  towards 
the  center,  and  decorated  with  a  graceful 
pattern  done  in  gold.  These  cars  are  fur¬ 


nished  Id  cool  greens,  the  carpet  of  a  dark 
shade,  imported  Wilton;  the  upholstery 
a  somewhat  lighter  tone  in  the  same  color, 
of  moquette  mush,  and  the  draperies  are 
of  exquisite  India  silk  damask  in  green 
and  white. 

The  reclining  chair  cars  are  finished  in 
mahogany,  supplied  with  sumptuous  toilet 
accessories  ana  a  commodious  smoking 
room,  the  seats  upholstered  in  leather. 
The  color  scheme  is  kept  in  cool  green, 
contrasting  well  with  the  mahogany  finish. 
The  main  apartment  is  furnished  with  the 
“Scarrltt’’  patent  reclining  chairs,  covered 
in  moquette  plush,  and  the  aisle  is  car¬ 
peted  with  Wilton  velvet  carpet  of  special 
design. 

The  main  room  of  the  dining  car  is  a 
handsome  apartment,  finished  in  mahog¬ 
any,  richly  carved,  and  decorated  with 
marquetry.  Done  in  Empire  style,  the 
color  is  kept  in  the  cool  sage  greens,  soft¬ 
ening  toward  the  celling,  where  the  high 
lights  reach  a  delicate  silvery  tint.  The 
draperies  are  in  admirable  harmony  with 
the  color  scheme.  The  floor  covering  is  a 
dark  green  Wilton  carpet;  the  window 
hangings,  rich  silk  plush,  falling  in  deep 
soft  folds.  The  tables  are  covered  with 
heavy  Irish  satin  damask,  of  acanthus  leaf 
and  snow-drop  pattern,  set  with  Baviland 
china,  decorated  with  the  dainty  St.  Cloud 
pattern,  and  silverware,  made  to  an  especial 
design,  displaying  the  rare  old  English 
oval  shapes,  varied  by  the  use  of  the 
fluted  corners,  and  finished  with  a  graceful 
rococo  border. 

All  of  the  cars  are  electric  lighted,  steam 
heated,  and  the  metal  finishings  are  in 
handsome  old  bronze,  made  to  special 
design. 

The  method  of  the  electric  lighting  is 
unique.  For  emergencies,  and  in  addition 
to  the  regular  dynamo,  under  each  car  is 
located  an  auxiliary  battery  sufiScient  to 
light  a  dozen  or  more  lamps  in  each  car. 
That  battery  is  connected  with  the  main 
switch  box,  and  when  the  dynamo  is  run¬ 
ning  is  continually  being  charged,  and 
is  therefore  ready  for  instantaneous  use. 
In  connection  with  the  electric  fittings, 
the  ladies  toilet  rooms  are  supplied  with 
patent  fixtures  for  heating  curling  irons. 

The  exterior  of  these  trains  is  unusually 
beautiful,  all  the  cars  being  painted  a  deep 
rich  yellow  in  different  shades,  and  finished 
in  gold.  The  panel  decorations  and  strip- 
ings  are  noticeably  elegant,  including  the 
Empire  designs  adapted  to  convcnhonal 
figures. 

The  sleeping  cars  are  four  inches  wider 
and  six  inches  higher  than  cais  of  the 
standard  used  hitherto,  and  this  additional 
size  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  interior, 
where  the  added  "head-room”  between 
the  lower  and  upper  berths,  and  width  of 
berth  and  seating  space  is  a  marked  and 
most  comfortable  special  feature.  Non* 
of  the  sleeping  cars  is  less  than  seventy- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  each  complete 
train,  when  made  up  for  its  every-nigbt 
run  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Citief, 
la  longer  than  the  longest  city  block.  Tie 
fastest  and  most  powerful  locomotives  eter 
built  are  required  to  haul  these  absolutily 
perfect  trains  over  the  smoothest  track  in 
America;  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukts  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  ha*  the  track,  the  /oco- 
motives,  and  the  trains. 

Another  special  feature  is  the  electric 
light  placed  over  the  vestibule  doors.  En¬ 
closed  in  an  ornamental  case,  it  Wfbu  the 
entire  platform,  so  that  the  stepr  miy  be 
used  in  the  night  without  danger  or  iAcon- 
venience. 

The  actual  cost  of  "  Th«  donebr 
Limited  Trains’’  (two)  ii  salt  to  be 
$260,000. 


Tm  SUN. 

New  York,  Wednesday,  May  ll,  1898. 


me  StatMmaa  In  the  liower  Berth. 


The  Hon.  Witi,  Van  Ambkro  S0i.i;,rvAN 
represents  Tallahatchie,  Tate,  and  Tippah 
and  six  other  fortunate  counties  in  the 
present  House  of  Kepresentatives.  He  was 
^ucated  at  Sardis  and  lives  at  Oxford 
Miss.,  and  although  this  is  his  first  term  in 
Congress  he  has  already  shown  his  right  to 
road  to  fame.  “What 
shall  I  do  ?  he  asked  himself  as  he  lay  un- 
easily,  full  of  great  thoughts,  in  the  lower 

Vf  u.  from 

Tallahatchie,  Tate,  and  Tippah  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  “How  shall  I  make  W11.1,  Van 
Ambbro  Sullivan  one  of  the  few,  the  im¬ 
mortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die?” 
He  glared  at  the  unmoved  countenance  of 
the  berth  above  him.  Out  of  that  glare 
wme  eventually  the  bill  which  now  fills  the 
Houm  and  the  country  with  admiration, 
the  Hon.  Will  Van  Amberu  Sullivan’s 
bill  to  prevent  sleeping  car  companies 
from  letting  down  the  upper  berth  when 
not  in  actual  use.’* 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary,  the  Railway  Age,  for  the  full  text 
I  of  this  ingenious  measure: 


•entatlvesof  the  United  ststee  oC  America  In  Com 
(  greas  aaaembled.  That  all  oommon  carrier,  of  person. 
'  Md“’Xh'’oomm*‘”“*“®®‘’'““  for  public  UM. 

i  Sf  CoTumb.*??  .“strloJ 

to.^  or^ur  r  "  Other  State.  Tem- 

rory.  or  District,  are  hereby  forbidden  to  let  down  or 
make  down  the  upper  bed  or  berth  when  the  lower 
one  in  the  same  section  of  the  car  la  oocunled 
«oh  upper  berth  has  been,  at  the  time  I,  1.  i.’t  do,*” 
aotually  sola  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  some  oei- 
son  or  pMsenirer.  And  any  common  carrier  vlolaU^ 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  llabl.  to  .  0.0..^ 
of  ilOO.  to  be  recovered  In  any  court  of  comuetent 
jurisdiction  by  the  person  or  persons  occupyTn^  th^ 
lower  berth  In  said  section.”  "ooopym*  the 

The  ventilation  and  the  view  of  a  states- 
,  from  Sardis  in  the  lower  berth  are  not 

to  be  curtailed  by  the  money  power  without 
cause  if  the  Hon.  Will  Van  Amberg  Sul- 
LiVAN  can  have  his  way.  No  uniformed 
tools  of  monopoly  are  to  have  the  right  to 
make  down”  a  bed  over  that  sublime 
sbonce.  The  Money  Devils  shall  not  shake 

TaZr ^'’b-  ^'•'bune  of 

Tallahatchie,  Tate,  and  Tippah. 

We  venerate  genius,  yet  may  we  dare  to 

tell  the  Sage  of  Sardis  that  his  bill,  able  as 
It  is,  s^rcely  reaches  the  upper  berth  ?  No 
doubt  Congress  has  the  same  right  and  rea- 


son  to  prescribe  how  and  when  sleeping- 
car  berths  shall  be  made  up  that  It  has  to 
prescribe,  for  Instance,  that  the  keeper  of  a 
ihotel  or  lodging  house  in  the  Territories 
-  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
o^n  a  folding  bed  until  somebody  makes 
affidavit  that  he  is  ready  to  get  Into  it;  but 
there  are  coils  and  windings  in  this  great 
question  into  which  even  the  luminous  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  Sage  has  not  yet  shed  a  satis¬ 
factory  light. 

To  ordinary  men.  sprawling  surlily  over 
a  lower  berth,  not  the  empty  but  the  occu¬ 
pied  berth  is  the  cause  of  anxiety.  Will 
the  rascal  in  it  vex  the  dull  ear  of  night 
,  with  snores  ?  Is  he  fat  and  lumbering,  and 
,  therefore  sure  to  fill  the  imagination  with 
,  pictures  of  the  crushing  ruin  he  would  in- 
i filet  if  he  should  tumble  through?  Per- 
j  haps  he  is  an  earnest  spirit,  and  will  prat- 
I  tie  to  you  about  the  crime  of  1873,  All 
[sorts  of  dread  conjectures  about  him  rush 
into  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  berth  “  made  ■ 
down,”  as  the  Sage  of  Sardis  calls  it,  IsJ 
,  cheering  and  companionable  without  an¬ 
noyance.  It  lessens  a  little  your  horizon 
of  woodwork,  of  which  most  persons  are 
agreed  that  there  is  somewhat  too  much  in 
sleeping  cars.  Finally,  having  avoided 
trouble  and  climbing  by  tumbling  into  a 
lower  berth,  why  should  you  try  to  monop¬ 
olize  the  upper  regions,  too? 

I  If  these  considerations  occur  to  ordinary 
I  men.  to  the  Hon.  Will  Van  Amberg  Sul- 
'  LIVAN  they  cannot  occur.  Yet  we  are  con¬ 
fident  he  will  see  that  this  habit  of  having 
the  berths  arranged  as  upper  and  lower  is 
,  undemocratic,  and  essentially  capitalistic, 
i  If  this  is  a  country  of  equal  privileges," 

I  then  its  sleeping-car  privileges  should  be 
j  on  one  plane.  Vertical  cases,  large  enough 
to  stand  up  In,  should  be  placed  each  side 
[  of  the  aisle  of  a  sleeping  car.  and  at  an 
hour  prescribed  by  the  Government  each 
passenger  should  be  dumped  into  his  case 
by  the  porters. 

We  hope  that  the  Sage  of  Sardis  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  vertical  case  plan ;  and  the  hope 
is  greater  on  account  of  the  bill  which  ho 
is  said  to  be  preparing;  a  bill  providing 
that  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  no  beds  shall  be  allowed  above  i 
the  ground  floor.  , 
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PERPLEXED  OYER  LAW 

BANKS  AND  BROKERS  IN  DOUBT. 


:  fojf  l«e«rl>.,f0,000,'0^  Re- 
.  Chlcaso  Bunk  CIcarluM 


In  the  U^lte<^  States  supreme  court  yes¬ 
terday  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  won 
a  victory  that  relieves  It  of  the  necessity 
of  dipping  Into  Us  surplus  to  produce  be¬ 
tween  *3,500,000  and  *4,000,000.  The  victory 
came  In  the  reversal  by  tho  court  of  a  Judg¬ 
ment  for  *4,236,044  entered  by  the  United 
States  court  of  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
•  sylvanla  In  favor  of  the  Central  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company.  The  case  Is  remanded  with 
Instructions  to  the  court  below  to  enter 
Judgment  for  *727.846.  The  case  Is  one  of  de¬ 
cided  Interest.  It  finally  disposes  of  a  con¬ 
tract  that  was  entered  upon  twenty-eight 
years  ago  and  a  suit  that  was  Instituted  as 
far  back  as  18s5.  The  decision  rendered  yes¬ 
terday  will  probably  result  In  the  near  future 
In  the  disbursement  of  an  extra  Pullman 
dividend,  about  which  stockholders  have  been 


leased  from  the  Central  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany.  a  sleeping  car  concern  doing  business 
over  the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  fifteen  other  eastern  roads,  all  Its  prop¬ 
erty  and  contracts  at  an  annual  rental  of 
*246,000.  There  was  a  provision  In  the  lease 
that  If  the  earnings  at  any  time  fell  below 
the  rental  the  Pullman  Company  could  de¬ 
mand  a  reduction  In  proportion  to  the  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  earnings  or  abrogate  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  stipulated  rental  was  paid  for 
fifteen  years,  but  In  1885,  Just  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Central  Company’s  contract 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  the  earnings 
fell  oft  to  such  an  extent  that  a  readjust- 


Iwouio  oe  payanie  on  all  documents  drawn  on 
or  after  the  day  of  first  enforcement  or  only 
such  as  were  presented  for  payment  on  that 
date.  The  banks  have  yet  to  settle  with 
their  customers  as  to  who  shall  stand  the 
cost  of  tax  on  drafts,  cashiers'  checks  and 

I  certificates  of  deposit.  It  Is  thought  that 
competition  for  business  may  lead  some  In¬ 
stitutions  to  assume  that  obligation  on  cer¬ 
tain  documents  for  the  benefit  of  their 


The  following  list  of  special  and  stamp 
I  taxes  under  schedule  “A"  which  covers 

Ifirancial  transactions  will  be  of  Interest.  It 
was  designed  to  Include  every  possible  trans¬ 
action  of  banking  or  brokerage  character, 
and  seems  to  have  succeeded  fairly  well: 


Chicago  financial  cln 
bureau  of  Intelligence 
them  of  the  manner  an 


were  liable  for  taxes  on  their  transactions 
beginning  yesterday  or  not.  The  office  of  the 
collector  of  Internal  revenue  was  besieged  all 
day  for  Information,  but  little  was  gained. 
The  collector  had  received  no  Instructions 
from  Washington  and  the  sub-treasury  was 
not  better  prepared  tor  the  Inquiries.  The 
position  was  taken  by  government  officials, 
however,  that  If  any  of  the  special  taxes 
were  effective  at  any  time  before  the  tax 
stamps  were  received  financial  Interesu 
would  be  required  to  make  affidavit  as  to  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  In  the  Inter¬ 
vening  period  and  pay  taxes  accordingly. 

The  view  generally  taken  by  bankers  and 
brokers  had  been  that  the  adhesive  stamp 
and  special  taxee  under  which  schedule 
their  transactions  will  be  assessed  would 
not  be  effective  until  June  30,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  only  advices  received 
from  Washington  on  the  street  stated  that 
this  view  was  correct.  The  increased  taxes 
upon  beer  and  tobacco  were  effective  yester¬ 
day,  however,  and  the  bill  specified  that  it 
ghould  become  a  law  on  the  day  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  Its  passage,  except  In  cases  where 
special  provisions  were  made  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  On  account  of  the  numerous  modifica¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  since  the  bill  was 
drafted  originally  doubt  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  on  this  score  until  an  authoritative 
statement  Is  made  by  the  treasury  depart¬ 
ment.  The  old  bill  was  not  explicit  as  to  all 
stamp  taxes  In  schedule  ’’A,”  but  apparently 
made  June  1,  1898,  as  the  date  of  enforce- 


Bankers  predict  that  complications  of  vex¬ 
ing  natuik  will  arise  before  the  terms  of  the 
new  law  are  well  understood,  and  there  is  a 
general  opinion  that  insufficient  time  has 
been  given  to  make  the  public  sufficiently 
familiar  with  such  pronounced  reforms  be¬ 
fore  they  are  made  effective.  It  Is  probable 
Uhat  at  least  a  decision  by  the  attorney-gen- 
teral  will  be  needed  to  clear  up  many  points 
In  doubt,  and  the  courts  may  be  called  upon 
to  settle  disputes  arising  out  of  the  early 
enforcement.  The  question  was  raised  yes¬ 
terday  as  to  whether  the  tax  on  bank  paper 


This  the  Pullman  Company  refused  to  do,  and 
suit  was  brought  by  the  Central  people  each 
quarter  as  the  rentfwas  due.  In  the  trial  of 
these  suits  on  appeal  the  supreme  court  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  In  *890  declaring  the  original 
contract  void  as  being  agadns*  public  policy 
for  the  reason  thtiX  the  Central  Company 
had  signed  away  the  rlghU  and  powers  se¬ 
cured  under  Its  nttlcles  of  incorporation. 
The  Central  Company  filed  a  WU  asking  that 
the  Pullman  Company  be  held  accountable 
for  the  property  It.  fta<f  J#'ased  a.nd  for  the 
earnings  since  the  time  it  had  eeq^ed  to  pay 
rent  under  the  orlgNjai  contract.  ’IVstlmony 
was  taken  before  ifmaster,  and  abulit  three 
years  ago  Judgnaent  was  entered  In  the  court 
In  Pennsylvania  against  the  Pullman  people 
for  *4,235,044.rT>ie  Amount  was  regarded  as 
excessive  aqd  the  Pullman  people  appealed 
with  the  result  announced. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Pullman  r^rde  re¬ 
peated  efforts  foTeach  a  settlement  with  the 
Central  Company,  nfferlng  one  share  of  Pull¬ 
man  stock  for  two  ahares  of  Central.  Had 
that  proposition  been  accepted  the  Central 
people  would  have  received  about  four  times 
as  much  as  they  will  under  the  decision  of  the 
court.  The  amount'requlrcd  to  pay  the  JUSS- 
ment  ordered  by  the  supreme  court  was  set 
aside  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Pullman,  It  ' 
being  the  value  of  the  property  actually  ' 
taken  when  the  lefse  was  ma^.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  supreme  court,  which  requires 
the  same  payment,  therefore  bears  out  his 
Idea  of  the  right  of  the  case.  According  to  tho 
statement  of  a  Pullltiao  offlctel,  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court.  If  sustuln'ed,  would  have 
called  for  the  payRient  by  the  company  of 
close  to  *6,000.000.  Wicludlng  the  amount  of 
the  Judgment  and  the  accrued  Interest.  The 
amount  now  to  be  paid  Is  a  little  over  *700,000 
and  Interest. 

The  Pullman  Cothpnny’s  net  surplus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accoifnt  rendered  at  the  end  of 
1897,  was  *26.792,ilSS-Aa'h«8tool(  sold  yesterday 
at  190  and  closed  afT89.  For  some  time  past 
there  has  been  talk  of  an  extra  dividend,  but, 
according  to  official  statement.  It  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  directors  because  this 
suit  was  pending.  It  is  probable,  now.  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  subject  will  receive  serious 
consideration. 


I  aiMl  ctilor.  This  Is  set  off  by  a  sir.all  auiouat  of 
<arviug,  but  most  of  the  tleeoratloiis  are  of  mar- 
I  quetry  work  lu  which  (he  designs  selected  are  la  ex- 
’clleut  good  taste  in  both  form  and  coloring.  In  ex- 
H-utlug  this  work  rich  coloring  has  been  obtained 
by  the  ust‘  of  a  large  variety  of  woods,  among  which 
are  tulip,  cocoaboln,  satinwood,  boxwood,  amaran- 
tha,  saffron,  prlma  vera,  English  oak,  and  wldte 
holly.  These  have  been  shaded  and  set  together  lu 
such  rich  combinations  and  with  such  skill  that  the 
casual  observer  would  at  once  suppose  they  were 
the  product  of  an  artist’s  brush  lu  a  skilled  hand. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  panels  In  the  car  is  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  table  and  in  Its  design  there  ap¬ 
pears  an  exciulslte  combination  of  wreaths,  gar¬ 
lands,  vases,  tourches  and  bow  knots.  The  combl- 


is  (1  ft.  3  in.,  or  2  In.  more  than  customary.  This  car. 
as  well  as  the  others,  is  made  B  in.  higher  than  Is 
customarj’,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  room  given 
each  passi'iigi'i'  is  Ls.nsiderably  In  exi-ess  of  that  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  sleeping-cars.  This  Is  a  change  which 
will  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  some  of  the  sleepers 
now  running  are  so  cramped  that  even  a  small  m 
has  not  sufficient  room  to  be  comfortable.  This  car 
is  finished  In  padouk  wood,  anti  the  dark  re«l  color 
thereof  Is  set  off  by  the  use  of  a  deep,  soft  blue  In 
carpet,  upholsteries,  draperies  and  celling.  It  Is  di¬ 
vided  near  the  center  by  two  arches,  each  of  which 
Is  supported  by  four  columns  which  stand  on  Inlaid 
pedestals.  Bach  arch  embodies  a  tine  piece  of  bronze 
grille  work.  The  seat  ends  are  remarkably  haud- 
somo  pieces  of  work  lu  general  design,  coloring  of 
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Fig.  1— pioneer  EIMITED:  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  BUFFET  OAR. 
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THE  PIONEER  LIMITED. 

•  have  in  these;  columns  published  several  notes 
;ng  the  Pioneer  Limited,  recently  placed  In 
oil  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
ad  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  show  herewith  gen- 
.  plans  and  interior  views  of  some  of  tiie  most 
idsome  of  the  cars  which  go  to  make  up  the 
in.  There  are  two  complete  trains  in  service, 
■h  being  a  duplicate  of  the  other,  .ind  they  eou- 
1  mail  and  baggage  cars,  buffet  cars,  passenger 
■  ehes,  sleepers,  compartment  sleepers,  dining  and 
lir  cars.  Both  trains  complete  were  built  by  the 
vney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
i  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  a  care- 
inspection  will  show'  that  In  excellence  of  work¬ 


nations  of  color  and  the  shadings  employed  are  par¬ 
ticularly  tine.  A  second  good  piece  appears  around 
a  mirror  over  the  sofa,  and  a  third  in  the  Circular 
front  of  (he  buffet  directly  beneath  (he  window'. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  pieces  distributed 
throughout  the  room  and  each  of  these  is  just  as 
carefully  and  tas-tefully  designed  as  the  larger  ones. 
The  card  room  is  separated  from  the  smoking  room 
by  Ionic  columns  sui)portiug  an  arch  In  which  Is  set 
an  oi)en  work  bronze  grill.  The  color  of  this 
bronze  is  one  of  the  line  features  of  the  ctdor  com¬ 
binations  secured  in  all  the  ears,  it  is  an  olive 
shade  of  quiet  and  peculiar  richness  and  all  orna- 
im-nts  in  which  it  is  used  are  of  plain  design  and 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  some  of  the  large  and 
flashy  ornaments  sometinu's  used.  The  <'ard  room 
is  ornamented  by  mirrors  set  in  frames  of  carving 
and  marquetry.  The  deck  lights  are  cathedral  glass 
in  diamond  shaped  panes  set  In  copper  frame  work. 
The  head  lining  is  a  warm  Venetian  red  at  the  lower 
line,  shaded  off  to  a  soft  apricot  tint  at  the  centre 
and  decorated  in  bright  colors  with  gold  markings. 
The  chairs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations,  are 
large  and  substantial.  They  are  upholstered  in 
plush  of  a  green  shade,  with  small  figure,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  window  and  door  hangings, 
which  are  of  green  silk,  satin  lined.  The  writing 
table  is  decorated  with  marquetry  work,  has  a 
bronze  rack  for  paijer  and  envelopes,  and  directly 
over  it  there  is  a  bronze  U.  S.  mail  box  from  which 
regular  collections  are  made.  The  smoking  room  is 
lighted  by  four  and  the  card  room  by  one  chan- 


marquetry,  (he  gi'ain  of  wood  selected  and  the  orna- 
menital  feet.  A  slight  idea  of  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  berth  front  is  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
from  which  It  will  be  seen  that  It  is  curved  and  has 
a  piece  of  marquetry  work  directly  in  the  center. 
There  Is  in  addition  to  this  a  narrow  and  neat  bor¬ 
der  of  the  same  character.  .Marejuetry  work  again 
appears  betw'oen  the  upper  berth  and  (he  deck  lights 
and  also  on  the  pilasters  between  the  windows.  One 
of  the  features  of  this  car,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  cars 
running  on  this  road,  Is  the  (libbs  berth  light,  and 
while  it  has  heretofore  been  customary  to  have  only 
one  light  in  each  berth,  this  practice  has  been  de- 
jiarted  from  and  each  berth  is  provided  with  a  light 
at  both  ends.  Another  unusual  feature  is  the  placing 
of  an  electric  light  in  the  upper  berth.  This  lamp 
is  placed  in  a  movable  socket  and  is  removed  when 
the  berth  is  closed  up.  The  main  room  of  the  car  Is 
lighted  by  eight  chandeliers,  one  In  front  of  each 
section  and  each  containing  six  Incandescent  lamps. 
These  chandeliers  are  of  plain  and  handsome  design, 
being  composed  of  a  glass  globe  and  reflector  cai'- 
ried  by  an  oxidized  framework.  The  carpet,  uphol¬ 
stery,  hangings,  etc.,  are  of  patterns  designed  espi;- 
cially  to  harmouize  with  the  general  color  of  the 
decoration,  and  the  effi-ct  is  pleasing  in  every  de¬ 
tail. 

The  most  elaborate  and  exijcnslve  car  in  the  train 
Is  the  compartment  sleeper,  a  floor  plan  of  which  is 
sliownln  Fig.  4  andinteriorviewsin  Figs.  11  and  12. 
This  car  is  71  ft.  B  in.  long,  10  ft.  wide  over  sills  and 
contains  seven  staterooms  and  two  drawing-rooms. 


manship,  beauty  of  decorations  and  provision  fox 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers  they  surpass  any¬ 
thing  which  has  heretofore  been  turned  out  of  a 
car  building  establishment. 

Floor  plans  of  four  of  the  cars  are  given  here¬ 
with  and  a  number  of  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  suitple- 
ment.  In  Fig.  1  will  be  seen  the  floor  plan  of  the 
combination  b.aggage  and  buffet  car.  The  total 
length  of  the  car  Is  70  feet  oVer  sills,  the  baggage 
compartment  Is  33  foot  7%  inches  long  and  the  buf¬ 
fet  end  contains  a  card  room  B  ft.  by  4  11-10  in.  long, 
a  smoking  room  19  ft.  by  0  3-10  in.  long,  a  buffet, 
toilet  rooms,  etc.  The  card  room  has  four  double 
^  upholstered  seats  and  the  smoking  room  contains  12 
chairs,  a  sofa,  table,  and  writing  desk.  Interior 
views,  reproduced  from  photographs,  of  the  smoking 
room  and  card  room  are  shown  In  Figs.  5,  6  and 
7,  on  the  supplement,  from  which  It  will  be  not¬ 
ed  that  the  decorations  are  mostly  in  mar<iuetry 
work.  The  smoking  room  is  probably  a  little  liner 
than  any  other  part  of  the  train  and  the  color  effwts 
are  particularly  fine.  The  finish  is  in  St.  Jago  ma¬ 
hogany  In  Its  natural  color  and  careful  selections 
have  been  made  for  securing  fine  effects  in  grain 


del'er,  each  of  which  contains  six  electric  lamps. 

The  illustration  Fig.  2  shows  a  floor  plan  and  Fig. 
8  an  interior  view  of  the  day  coach.  This  is  60  ft. 
B  in.  long  and  10  ft.  wide  over  sills.  It  contains  23 
double  seats  and  two  sofas,  giving  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  r>2,  exclusive  of  a  smokiug-room,  which 
will  accommodate  8,  making  seating  room  for  a 
total  of  BO  passengers.  The  smoking-room  is  8  ft. 
10  in.  long  and  contains  two  sofas  and  two  chairs. 
This  Is  an  unusual  feature  in  a  day  conch,  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  very  much  appreciated 
by  a  portion  at  least  of  the  traveling  public.  This 
ear  is  flnisherl  In  Mexl»-an  mahogany,  decorated 
with  carving  and  marquetry.  The  seats  have  wood 
frames,  are  upholstererl  in  green  plush  and  were 
built  by  the  Barney  &  Smith  Company.  The  aisle 
is  covered  w-lth  a  heavy  moquette  carpet.  Light  is 
furnisherl  by  three  chandellei-s,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  cluster  of  Incandescent  lamps. 

The  longest  car  of  the  train  is  the  open  sleeper,  a 
floor  plan  of  which  Is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  interior 
views  in  Figs.  0  and  10.  This  car  is  73  ft.  1  in.  long 
over  sills  and  contains  Ifi  sections,  two  toilet  rooms, 
saloons,  lockers,  heater,  etc.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  the  scat  backs 


The  distance  from  center  to  center  of  (he  partition 
between  the  staterooms  is  B  ft.  4  in.,  wliich  gives  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  room  lu  each  compart¬ 
ment.  Three  different  woods  are  used  for  the  in¬ 
terior  finish,  three  rooms  being  lu  padouk,  three  In 
St.  Jago  mahogany,  and  three  lu  Circassian  walnut, 
while  the  side  passage  is  entirely  of  padouk.  The 
berth  fronts  in  this  car  are  finl8hc<l  somewhat  after 
(be  same  style  ns  those  in  the  open  sleeper,  but  the 
design  is  varied.  The  finish  on  this  portion  of  this 
car  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  note,  as  It  has  a 
depth  and  luster  which  uudoubtedly  cost  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  pains.  Each  compartment  con¬ 
tains  a  folding  ■washstand,  umbreHn  rack  and  com¬ 
plete  toilet  equipment.  One  of  the  doors  is  flitted 
with  a  full  length  bevel-edged  mirror  and  an  oval 
mirror  is  placed  over  each  washstand.  The  Illus¬ 
trations  give  some  Idea  of  the  form  of  design  used 
In  the  marquetry  work,  and  the  color  effects  ob¬ 
tained  are  exceedingly  good.  In  this  car  the  bronze 
fittings  h.ave  all  been  carefully  de8lgne<l  and  each  one 
of  them  Is  plain  and  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the 
finish.  The  maniuctry  work  which  appears  In  front 
of  the  washstand  and  in  a  number  of  inconsiilcuous 
places  is  executed  with  as  much  care  In  both  design 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  DAY  COACH. 
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-NTERIOR  views  of  the  pioneer  limited  train  of  the  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  A  ST.  PAUL  RY..  BUILT  BY  THE  BARNEY  A  SMITH  CAR  CO..  OF  DAYTON.  O. 
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iiud  workmanship  as  that  which  appears  In  other 
parts  of  the  car.  It  wUl  be  noted  from  the  floor 
plan  that  the  turns  In  the  corridor  are  entirely  free 
from  sharp  corners,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
woodwork  which  forms  the  large  curved  surfaces 
which  appear,  is  found  a  handsome  feature  of  the 
train.  The  grain  of  the  wood  used  and  the  flnish 
obtained  give  an  appearance  such  as  is  not  often 
seen  in  a  railway  car.  The  upholstering,  hangings, 
head  lining  decoration  and  the  deck  lights  are  all 
in  colors  which  harmonize  and  give  an  exceedingly 
rich  effect. 

The  parlor  car  used  in  the  train  consists  of  a  main 
drawing  room,  smoking  room  and  the  usual  toilet 
rooms,  etc.  It  is  finished  in  San  Domingo  mahog¬ 
any  and  the  carpets,  upholstery  and  hangings  of 
green  shades.  Draperies  are  of  India  silk  in  green 
and  white. 

The  reclining  chair  car  is  finished  in  mahogany 
and  has  a  commodious  smoking  room.  The  main 
apartment  is  furnished  with  Scarritt  recdining  chairs 
upliolstered  in  plush,  and  the  aisle  is  carpeted  with 
a  heavy  Wilton  carpet  of  special  design. 

In  the  dining  ear  one  of  the  most  noticeable  feat¬ 
ures  is  the  superior  quality  of  the  table  furnishings. 
Both  the  decorations  and  the  patterns  of  the  china 
and  silverware  ai'e  equal  to  that  seen  on  a  table  of 
the  best  hotel  and  the  general  service  of  the  diners 
is  unexcelled. 

The  main  room  of  this  ear  is  flnislied  in  mahogany 


j  VMTon 

The  framers  of  the  war-revenue  bill  at  Washington  seem 
be  wasting  ammunition  on  pretty  small  game.  A  simple  doub¬ 
ling  or  trebling  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  whiskey-dealers 
would  add  more  than  $50,000,000  per  year  to  the  government's 
revenues,  and  few  would  object  to  the  tax.  The  proposition  to 
levy  a  stamp-tax  of  one  cent  on  every  ticket  for  a  berth  or  seat 
in  a  palace-car  would  not  yield  a  revenue  of  more  than  $1,000  or 
$2,000  per  week,  and  would  be  a  nuisance  to  every  passenger  as 
well  as  to  the  companies.  It  would  seem  as  if  our  statesmen  at 
Washington  could  devise  a  better,  more  popular,  more  conven¬ 
ient,  and  successful  method  of  securing  war  revenues  than  a 
petty  one-cent  stamp-tax  of  this  kind.  Is  it  possible  that  some 
of  the  remnant  of  the  anti-monopoly  gang  of  strikers  is  trying 
to  make  its  influence  felt  again  at  Washington? 
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Fio.  a-PIONEEB  LIMITED: 
and  the  decorations  are  in  carving  and  marquetry  r 
work.  _  1 

The  train  throughout  is  liglited  by  electricity,  the  \| 
current  being  furnished  by  a  Westinghouse  sencr- 
ator,  located  in  the  baggage  car  and  connected  di¬ 
rect  to  a  Westinghouse  engine.  Steam  for  driving 
the  engine  is  furnished  from  the  locomotive  boiler 
and  each  car  is  equipped  with  a  small  storage  bat¬ 
tery  of  sufficient  power  to  supply  the  lights  for  short 
periods  during  which  the  engine  may  be  disconnect¬ 
ed  from  the  train  at  division  points.  The  tram  is 
brilliantly  lighted  throughout  and  one  of  the  new 
and  somewhat  novel  features  of  the  lighting  is  the 
use  of  an  electric  lamp  above  the  door  on  the 
outside  of  each  vestibule.  This  is  set  beneath  a 
reflector  and  furnishes  liglit  for  tlie  Inspection  ot 
tickets  and  the  aid  of  passengers  getting  on  and  on 
the  train. 

All  of  the  cars  are  flttcd  witli  the  Barr  vestibule. 

The  vestibules  are  flush  with  the  side  of  the  car.  The 
doors  have  a  full-length  glass  panel  and,  together 
with  the  outside  of  all  window  frames,  are  flnisliea 
in  imitation  walnut.  The  exterior  flnish  of  the  train 
Is  in  the  standard  yellow  used  by  the  Chicago,  M  1- 
waitkee  &  St.  Paul  road.  Decorations  are  in  gold 
with  rows  of  small  liand-painted  geometrical  Agnres. 


FDOOKi  PLAN  OF  OPEN  SLEEPER. 


Pallman  Palace  Car  Company. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  1.— The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany  to-day  adopted  resolutions  for  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share,  payable 
on  and  after  August  15,  and  also  a  special 
dividend  of  $20  per  share.  The  regular  divi¬ 


dend  to  be  hereafter  declared  c 
Ital  stock  should.  In  the  opinion  ul 
rectors,  be  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  The; 
also  recommend  that  the  surplus  assets  c 
the  company  to  the  extent  of  $18^000,_0()0, 
Istlng  at  f""  -  -  *  . .  — 


_ _ _  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 

should  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  company,  and  **■- 


it  for  such  purpose  the 


capital  stock  should  be  Increased  — 
sum  of  $64,000,000,  and  that  the  Increase  of 
stock  should  be  Issued  to  shareholders  In 
the  ratio  of  one  share  for  each  two  held  by 


,  TTO.  "epT^ 

iCte' 


Fig.  4.— pioneer  LIMITED; 
Tlie  designers  of  the  train  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  is  exceedingly  diflieuit,  if  not  impossible,  to 
do  anything  startling  in  the  way  of  decorating  the 
exterior  of  a  railway  car;  they  have  therefore  made 
these  decorations  plain  and  simple. 

In  the  building  of  this  train  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  railway  company  to  obtain,  and  the  manu- 
faoturers  to  construct  for  them,  something  which 
shall  surpass  anything  wliich  has  formerly  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  general  verdict  of  all  who  Imve 
earefuUy  Inspected  the  cars  is  that  these  efforts 
have  been  successful.  Neither  time  nor  expense  have 
been  spared,  and  when  the  result  is  compared  with 
what  were  called  magnificent  trains  ten  or  even  ilva 
years  ago.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  such  f, 
vancement  could  have  been  made. 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  COMPARTMENT  SL' 
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PULLMAN'S  PALACE  GAR 


General  offices,  Pullmi 
corner  Michigan  avenue 
street,  Chicago. 

New  York  office.  Mills 
Broad  street.  New  York. 

London  office,  T.ondon,  Brighton 
South  Coast  Railway,  London  Bridge, 
S.  E. 


DIRECTORS. 

Marshall  Field,  ltX)5  Prairie  avenue, 
Chicago.  . 

.1.  W.  Doaue,  1827  Prairie  aveniu-. 
Chicago. 

Norman  Williams,  1836  Calumet  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 

O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  2700  Prairie  avenue. 
Chicago. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  (K)  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  ('hicago. 

Henry  C.  Hulbert,  53  Beckman  street. 
New  York. 

Henry  R.  Reed,  care  Nash,  Spalding  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Chairman  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

T.  H.  AViekes,  Vice  President. 

A.  S.  Welnshelmer,  Secretary. 

C-?o.  h'.  Brown,  General  Manager. 

C.  A.  Garcelon,  General  Superintend¬ 
ent. 

E.  A.  .Tewett,  Assistant  General  Super¬ 
intendent. 

W.  I.  Midler,  General  Ticket  Agent, 
.lohn  S.  Runnells,  General  Counsel. 

F.  B.  Daniels.  .Assistant  General 
Counsel. 

F.  C.  N.  Robertson.  Auditor. 

.las.  F.  Biird.  Fim  Assistant  Auditor 
Wm.  Hough,  Secoml  Assistaiiit  Aiuli- 

W.  W.  Young,  Auditor  of  Disburse¬ 
ments. 

Geo.  AI.  Doe.  Auditor  of  Receipts. 

W.  A.  Angell,  Western  Purchasing 
.Agent. 

S.  W.  Bretzfleld,  Eastern  Purchasing 
Agent,  New  York. 

George  Goldsmith.  Commissary. 
iH.  JI.  Pflager.  Chief  Alechanical  In- 
siu'ctor. 

DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
.Tames  Martin.  Atlantic  Division,  Gi¬ 
rard  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I).  H.  Martyn.  St.  Louis  Division, 
Union  Trust  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo 
W.  H.  Reed.  Chicago  Division.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

•T.  S.  Jlerrill.  Ea, stern  Ddvisioiu.  120 
Llbcirty  street.  .New  York. 

.1.  P.  Meedian.  Pacitic  Division,  Cro.-k- 
er  Buihling.  San  Fraiwisco,  Cal. 
DLSTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

T.  E.  Kinsey,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

W.  C.  McAllester.  Baltimore.  Md. 

.1.  W.  Stockton.  Boston.  Mass. 

-A.  AV.  Giltzow.  Union  Dei)ot,  Chica¬ 
go.  Ill. 

AA’.  H.  Battorson.  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion.  Chicago.  111. 

•M.  E.  Du  Bois.  Dearborn  .St.ation. 
Cldcago.  Ill. 

C.  C.  Chase,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

.1.  M.  Smith.  Denver,  Col. 

E.  N.  Leamaster.  El  Paso,  Texas. 

A.  P.  Rosenberger.  .lacksonvllle.  Fl.-i. 

D.  AA^  Morrison.  Erie  Depot.  .Tersey 
City.  N.  .T. 

.T.  C.  Gibbons.  Pennsylvania  Depot, 
Tersey  City.  N.  .T. 

.T.  C.  Patterson.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  .1..  .Ter 
sey  City,  N.  .7. 

AA^  H.  Robinson.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

L.  H.  Batchelder,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

E.  F.  Hilton.  Louisville.  Ky. 

.1.  T*.  Leach.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

AV.  A.  Ritchie.  Alontreal,  P.  Q. 

.1.  C.  Morrison.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Geo.  Clarke,  Oakland  Pier.  Cal. 

.1.  F.  Baker.  Ogden,  Utah. 

.1.  F.  Richardson.  Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  C.  Johnson.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

C.  L.  Merrill,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AV.  H.  Boot,  Portland.  Oregon. 

E.  Itonaldson,  Riclimond.  A'a. 

O.  S.  Newell,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

T.  B.  Boothby.  St.  liouis.  .Mo. 

F.  E.  Rice,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

N.  Main.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AGENTS. 

.1  K.  Bennett  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

II.  S.  Twining,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A.  A.  Judges,  Port  Worth,  Texas. 

\A’.  .\.  Smith.  Gtilveston.  Texas. 

T.  Layton,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

-A.  AA".  Beppy,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

C.  C.  Frcet  Savannah.  Ga. 

.AI.  C.  Dickson,  Toronto.  Oni. 

AV.  .1.  Miller.  City  of  .Alexlco. 

Boyle  Irwin.  AA'ashington.  D.  C. 
Correct(>d  to  June  2.").  1811.S. 


CANADIAN  PAOtPIO  8I.BBPINQ  CABS. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company  is  building  at  its 
Montreal  shops  10  handsome  sleeping  cars,  one  of  which 
has  been  completed  and  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Dearborn  st  i 
tlon,  Chicago,  on  August  14.  Tlie  appeanince  of  the  exterior 
and  a  suggestion  of  the 
highly  decorated  Interior, 
aiv  given  In  the  accom¬ 
pany  engravings  from 
photographs  taken  by  a  ■ 
representative  of  The  Rail¬ 
way  Age. 

The  outside  is  flnlslied 
in  maliogany,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  usual  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  style.  Tlie 
most  striking  feature  of 
the  interior  decoration  is 
the  lavish  use  of  panels  of 
papier  mache  highly  de<- 
oi-ated  in  olive-green  and 
gold.  These  are  displayed 
upon  the  ends  of  the  seats, 
the  upper  berths,  ceilings 
and  end  partitions.  Tlie 
car  which  was  on  exhilii- 
tion,  the  •‘Chantilly,”  wa.s 
provldeil  with  two  state¬ 
rooms,  each  having  private 
lavatory  at  one  end  and  a  smoking  room  at  the  other. 
The  smoking  room  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  unusual 
dimensions,  being  of  about  twice  the  size  of  the  room  usually 
given  up  for  this  purpose.  The  double  stateroom  is  not  a 
feature  of  all  the  cars,  this  particular  one  being  intended  espe¬ 


cially  for  the  Vancouver  run,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
families  about  to  make  connection  with  I‘acific  steamers. 


The  lighting  is  by  electricity,  the  current  being  generated 
by  dynamo  operated  by  connection  with  the  axle,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  system  of  the  American  Electric  Lighting  com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Each  section  is  also  providetl  with  a  berth- 
light,  inclosed  in  a  semi-cylindrical  ground  glass  screen  and  fur¬ 
nishing  a  soft  but  sufficiently  brilliant  light  for  reading. 
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THE  PITTSBURO  POST . 
Thursd^  Morning,  July  21,  1898. 


Car  Company  _  . 
consolidation  with  the  Wagner  'ompany. 
In  regard  to  this  the  Chicago  "Timea- 
Herald”  says:  ‘‘Representatives  of  both 
companies  have  been  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  C^iic^go  and  Now  York  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  officials  of 
the  other.  Roth  sides  are  said  to  desire  a 
consolidation,  and  they  are  now  trying  ti 


equitable 


_  _  ,  _ _ _  _  The  dis¬ 
bursement  of  the  Pullman  Company's 
enormous  surplus  in  a 
and  the  M  per  cent  gift 
tile- present  holders  i 


_ .3  believed  in  a  way 

.award  the  proposed  union. 
It  will  be  easier  now  to  come  to  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Wagner  people  than  it 
could  nave  been  while  Pullman  was  car¬ 
rying  so  large  a  surplus.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  Pullman  Company  is 
generallv  known.  During  the  five  years 
,from  1S93  to  1897.  inclu.sive,  the  Wagner 
Company  has  had  $(1,791,388  in  net  earn¬ 
ings,  and  since  1895  has  paid  8  per  cent 
dividends.  Pullman  has  paid  at  the  same 
rate,  but  it  is  proposed  to  pay  6  per  cent 
after  the  $18,000,000  stock  divided  has  in¬ 
creased  the  ipsue  to  $54,000,000.  The  Wag- 

- «on  nno.ooo.  The  pres- 

•eement  will  be 
of  weeks  and 
11  be  joined. 


_ _t  is  that  a 

reached  within  a  co 
that  the  big  companl( 


THK  BUFFALO  CdIMERCIAL. 
Thursday  Evening,  July  21,  1898. 


IsTharcAnyTruth  Initf 

In  spite  of  the  emphatic  contradiction 
of  President  Webb,  of  the  Wagner  Car 
Company,  the  Cliicngo  Times-Herald 
says:  “It  is  asserted  with  great  pcsitive- 
ness  by  persons  having  a  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Pullman  Company  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  looking  toward  a  consolidiition 
\yith  the  Wagner  Company  have  been 
active!*'  conducted  since  the  extra  divi¬ 
dend  on  I’nlluian  stocks,  and  the  pro-'> 
posed  increase  of  stock  were  nnnotineed. 
Itcprcsentatives  of  each  comi)any  have 
been  l)n<‘li  and  forth  between  Chioigo , 
and  Xew  York  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  oiiicinls  of  the  other, 
Itotli  sides  are  said  to  desire  tlie  con¬ 
solidation,  and  they  are  trying  to  agree 
on  an  equitable  basis.” 
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.  INDIANAPOLIS  WORLD, 

SATURDAY  JULY  23,  189«. 


AS  TO  THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY. 


OTbe  traveling  pnbllo  will  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  special  dividend 
of  120  per  share  which  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  will  add  to  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $2.  The 
gross  amount  is  $7,200,000  on  a  cap¬ 
italization  of  $36,000,000.  Besides  this 
vast  accretion  the  Pullman  Company 
confesses  to  having  a  surplus  of  $IS- 
000, COO,  which  it  proposes  to  distribute 
in  the  form  of  increased  capitalizatiou. 

All  this  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
pride  to  the  public,  as  showing  the 
fine  business  conditions  of  the  time, 
were  it  not  for  the  faet  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the 
Pullman  Company  are  in  excess  of 
what  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  for  the  ser 
vices  rendered.  When  a  man  stops  to  ; 
think  what  it  means  to  collect  $2  50  i 
for  the  privilege  of  laying  on  a  shelf, 
six  feet  two  inches  long  and  four  feet 
wide,  for  one  night,  he  is  amazed  that 
states,  which  regulate  passenger  fares 
on  railroads,  should  permit  a  corpora 
tion  using  these  roads,  and,  therefore, 
the  franchise  which  they  operate,  to 
pursue  such  a  courie  of  piracy.  There 
are  hotels  built  on  costly  sites  and 
paying  large  taxes— such  for  example. 
m  the  Mills  Hotel  in  New  York — 
which  give  the  guest  a  good  4-oom, 
with  heat,  light  and  service,  for  25  ots 
a  night.  There  sre  more  that  make  a 
charge  of  50  cents  A  dollar  room  is 
good  enough  for  any  transieht  traveU 
er;  a  $2  one  is  a  luxury,  which  may  be 
expected  to  have  a  bath  attached  and 
to  contain,  in  fittings,  furniture  and 
service  many  of  the  features  of  a  fine 
private  home.  Yet  for  a  night’s  nse 
of  a  mere  niche,  so  cramped  that  one 
must  dress  and  undress  while  lying 
down,  and  so  comfortless  with  its  thin 
mattress  and  its  leaden  blankets  that 
he  may  not  sleep  save  from  exhaustion 
the  Pullman  trust  charges  $2.50.  A 
dollar  would  be  qnlte  as  much  as  the 
aooommodatiohs  are  worth  where  the 
oars  are  new  and  to  date.  Half  a  dol¬ 
lar  would  be  too  much  for  a  night's 
sbelfroom  in  some  of  the  dirty  and 
shaky  old  carryalls  that  are  wearing  I 
themselves  and  the  public  oat  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

It  wonld  take  but  five  such  extra  I 
dividends  as  the  Pullman  Company  is 
about  to  declare  to  equal  its  total  oao- 
italization,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  Pullman  people  have  a  better 
thing  than  did  All  Sana  and  his  Forty 
Thieves.  No  reasonable  man  would,  I 
however,  begrudge  their  vast  profits  if 
they  had  earned  them.  Bat  they  do 
not  earn— they  extort;  and  as'  extor¬ 
tionists  we  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  curbed  by  the  same  kind'  of 
legislation  which  in  several  States, 
has  compelled  toe  railroads  to  make  a 
fair  rate  of  transportation,— San 
Pranoisvo  Chronicle. 

The  above  article  was  copied  into  the  j 
Jonrnal,thlaoity,approviDgly.  It  reads 
plausibly  on  its  face  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question  as  to  ail  others. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  a  lung  titn^ 
to  abuse  the  Pullman  company.  The 
strike  in  *91  Intensified  the  preexisting 
hatred  and  since  then  th«  kind  words 
for  that  oompany  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  Nearly  all  the  newspapers 
Bake  a  business  of  abusing  it  and  the 


demagognes,  of  coarse,  of  all  parties, 
find  a  toothsome  text  in  its  prosperity 
for  their  intemperate  harangues 
about  “bloated  capitalists.’'  After  all, 
what  is  the  crime  that  the  Pullmau 
company  baa  oommitteedi’  So  far  as 
The  World  can  see  its  crime  consists 
in  the  fact  that  It  bas  so  managed  its  ^ 
business  as  to  achieve  success  instead 
of  failure.  If,  instead  of  declaring  divi¬ 
dends  it  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  the  managers  would  be  receiv¬ 
ing  abuse  for  Incompetenoy.  The 
case  then  stands  thus.  George  M. 
Pullman,  starting  with  no  capital  but 
energy,  a  capacity  for  wcrk  and  busi¬ 
ness  shrewdness,  took  up  the  sleeping 
car  business  and  brougnt  it  from 
crude  beginnings  to  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  business  enterprises  in 
the  world.  By  slow  degrees  and  con¬ 
stant  growth  it  gradually  emerged  in 
to  the  mammoth  enterprise  which  we 
see  to-day.  Others  by  degrees  became 
interested  with  Mr.  Pullman  and  the 
company  now  reports  an  enormous 
capital.  But,  what  is  wrong  or  wicked 
about  all  this?  What  is  the  crime  j 
committed  by  Pullman  and  bis  com¬ 
pany?  They  have  gotten  rich,  it  is  I 
I  true,  and  instead  of  deficits  enjoy  di 
vidends.  But  is  this  not  precisely 
what  everyone  of  us  wonld  like  to  do?  i 
Is  this  not  what  constitutes  the  high-  j 
est  ambition  of  every  American  oiti  - 
zen?  I 

The  enemies  of  the  concern  say  they 
have  made  their  fortune  by  robbery,  - 
oppre.ssing  the  poor,  and  the  article 
quoted  above  says  they  charge  big 
pay  for  poor  service.  That  this  is  not 
true  is  well  known  to  everyone  who 
j  patronizes  their  cars.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Pullman’s  give  a  superb  ser- 
I  vice.  We  venture  to  say  that  so  great 
is  the  comfort  of  riding  and  sleeping 
in  a  Pullman  over  the  old  style  of 
travel,that  no  man  would  now  be  with-  I 
out  it  for  twice  the  money.  At  first  I 
blush  82  00  may  seem  a  high  price  for 
a  night’s  lodgii  g.  But  when  it  is  r( 
j  membered  that  this  lodging  is  on 
j  railway  train  and  that  you  go  to  sleep 
I  in  Indianapolis  and  wake  up  in  St. 

;  Louis  or  Chicago,  the  difference  in 
Awvloe  readily  accounts  for  the  differ- 
•i.«*  in  price.  After  spending  a  night 
ouridd  up  in  a  day  coach,  with  its  ^ 
noise  And  constantly  pushing  crowds  : 
one  is  gfa  ,  to  give  ud  $2or  twice  the  ! 
amount  foe  ;  i.e  quiet,  the  luxury  and 
t.ie  polite  Ml  cudance  of  a  Pullman 


But  there  Is  another  phase  to  The  1 
question.  It  is  charged  that  the  Pull-  i 
man  company  is  an  oppressor  of  labor,  I 
As  a  matter  of  fact  no  other  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  capital  has  done  more  to  fu| 
nish  employment  to  labor.  Speaking  I 
for  the  masses.  The  World 
would  say  that  scores  of  thousand  of 
this  class  have  been  furnished  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Pullman  company 
and  out  of  their  earnings  have  been 
enabled  to  build  homes  and  rear  their 
families  in  goud  style.  We  know  of 
no  other  corporation  that  has  done  so 
mu^  for  the  masses.  As  for  its 
general  treatment  of  its  laborers,  it  is  j 
only  necessary  to  visit  the  model  town  | 
of  Pullman  to  see  what  that  bas  been.  I 
That  place  was  built  up  by  the  com- , 

I  pany  for  the  especial  benefit  of  its 
employes  and  there  they  are  given 
I  every  modern  comfort  in  the  way  of 
homes,  churcnes,  schools  and  amuse- 
j  meats.  There  is  not  such  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  industrial  life  in  a  specially 
ooustruoted  village  for  laborers  in  the 
whole  world.  As  in  all  other  vast  en-  i 
terprises  of  the  kind  there  is  doubt¬ 
less  some  friction  and  perhaps  some 
abu8e8,bBt  these  are  inseparable  fro* 
concerns  embracing  in  their  scope, 
such  wide  ramifications  of  construe-  ' 
tion  and  management.  The  World 
^  has  no  sympathy  with  all  this  wild- 
j  eyed  and  reckless  raiding  of  invested 
capital.  When  analyzed  it  simply 
amounts  to  disgruntled  attacks  upon 
[prosperity.  It  makes  some  peo 
pie  angry  and  envious  to  witness  the , 
prosperity  of  others.  As  for  Thi 
World  it  likes  to  see  snob  great  en- ' 
terprises  as  Sleeping  Car  Companies,, 
great  railroads  and  other  corporations 
prospering  and  making  money,  so  that ' 
they  can  furnish  employment  and  j 
[  pay  good  wages  to  thousands  of  peo-  , 
pie  who  would  otherwise  have  nothing  ' 
to  do.  As  to  the  amount  of  dividends  j 
they  declare,  that  depends  of  course 
upon  the  shrewdnes  and  ability  of 
their  management.  So  we  get  the 
benefit  of  good  service,  and  others 
the  benefit  of  good  employment,  there 
would  certainly  seem  to  bo  no  ground 
I  for  complaining  because  it  was  not 
all  furnished  us  at  a  loss.  If  they 
,  don’t  make  money  they  can’t  keep  up 
and  whether  they  divide  two  per  cent 
profit  or  60  per  cent  profit,  or  barely 
I  make  expenses  would  not  seem  tc  „ 
matters  for  the  public  to  make  them 
selves  unhappy  about. 


oi 
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6  In.  long  over  the  end  sills  and  10  ft.  M  in.  wide  over 
the  side  sills.  The  side  framing  is  very  strong,  and 
while  the  windows  are  large  the  window  posts  are 
also  of  ample  width.  The  framing  below  the  window 
rail  consists  of  a  wooden  framing  of  the  standard 
Pullman  type  of  trussing,  together  with  the  iron 
cantilever  truss  set  on  each  body  bolster.  These 
trusses  are  tied  together  at  their  inner  ends  by  a  bar 


down  the  outer  end  and  assist  in  supporting  the  over¬ 
hang,  which  is  still  further  strengthened  by  a  1-ln. 
rod  running  to  a  point  above  the  body  bolster. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Internal  arrangement  and 
fittings  that  the  chief  interest  In  these  cars  centers. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  plans,  the  car  has  two 
large  staterooms,  a  main  saloon,  with  eight  sections, 
besides  a  smoking  room  and  toilet  accommodations 
for  men  and  women.  The  car  is  lighted  by  electricity 
on  a  combination  of  the  storage  battery  and  a  dyna¬ 
mo  driven  from  the  axle.  The  vestibules  are  con- 
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quite  ingenious.  This  door  is  made  to  swing  through 
a  quarter  circle.  When  in  one  position  it  closes  the 
closet  and  opens  communication  between  the  toilet 
room  and  the  stateroom;  when  this  latter  is  closed 
the  closet  and  toilet  room  become  one. 

Both  rooms  are  finished  in  white  maple  and  are 
well  upholstered  in  French  plush,  having  a  pale 
salmon  colored  background,  upon  which  there  is  a 
delicate  figure  In  olive  green.  The  curtains  are  of 


a  hand 
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ceiling  are  covered 


Sleeping  Car— Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Additional  privacy  is, 
however,  obtained  by  a  portiere  hanging  inside  the 
door. 

Each  stateroom  is  provided  with  an  upper  and 
lower  berth  and  sofa,  thus  affording  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  three  passengers.  Each  also  has 
Its  private  toilet  and  closet.  The  arrangement  of  the 
door  of  the  closet  belonging  to  the  end  stateroom  is 
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THE  RAILROAD  GAZETTE. 


SleepiuK  l  ars. 

^ K  work  that  is  receiving  eairecial  attention  is  the 
buiiding  ol  a  number  of  very  handsome  sieeping 
cars,  to  form  a  part  of  the  through  service  between 
Montreai  and  the  Pacific  coast.  These  cars  are  70  ft. 
6  in.  long  over  the  end  sills  and  10  ft.  %  in.  wide  over 
the  side  sills.  The  side  framing  is  very  strong,  and 
while  the  windows  are  large  the  window  posts  are 
also  of  ample  width.  The  framing  below  the  window- 
rail  consists  of  a  wooden  framing  of  the  standard 
Pullman  type  of  trussing,  together  with  the  Iron 
cantilever  truss  set  on  each  body  bolster.  These 
trusses  are  tied  together  at  their  inner  ends  by  a  bar 
of  2%-Jn.  X  %-ln.  Iron,  while  1-ln.  rods  serve  to  hold 
down  the  outer  end  and  assist  in  supporting  the  over¬ 
hang,  which  is  still  further  strengthened  by  a  1-ln. 
rod  running  to  a  point  above  the  body  bolster. 

It  is,  however.  In  the  internal  arrangement  and 
fittings  that  the  chief  interest  In  these  cars  centers. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  plans,  the  car  has  two 
large  staterooms,  a  main  saloon,  with  eight  sections, 
besides  a  smoking  room  and  toilet  accommodations 
for  men  and  women.  The  car  is  lighted  by  electricity 
on  a  combination  of  the  storage  battery  and  a  dyna¬ 
mo  driven  from  the  axle.  The  vestibules  are  con¬ 
structed  after  the  Pullman  designs,  and  are  lighted 
■  ood.  The  Ir.tcricr 
logany,  the  ladles’ 
ood  in  the  simplest 
ear.  The 


ladles’  washroom,  so  that  It  is  impossible  for  one 
passenger  to  assume  and  hold  possession  of  the  room 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Additional  privacy  is, 
however,  obtained  by  a  portiere  hanging  Inside  the 
door. 

Ilach  stateroom  Is  provided  with  an  upper  and 
lower  berth  and  sofa,  thus  affording  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  three  passengers.  Gach  also  has 
Its  private  toilet  and  closet.  The  arrangement  of  the 
door  of  the  closet  belonging  to  the  end  stateroom 
quite  ingenious.  This  door  Is  made  to  swing  through 
a  quarter  circle.  When  In  one  position  it  closes  the 
closet  and  opens  communication  between  the  toilet 
room  and  the  stateroom;  when  this  latter  Is  closed 
the  closet  and  toilet  room  become  one. 

Both  rooms  are  finished  in  white  maple  and  are 
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THE  RAILROAD  GAZETTE. 

^  SleepiiiK  t  iirs. 

■'"a  work  that  is  receiving  especial  attention  is  the 
building  of  a  number  of  very  handsome  sleeping 
cars,  to  form  a  part  of  the  through  service  between 
Montreal  and  the  PaclHc  coast.  These  cars  are  7U  ft. 

6  In.  long  over  the  end  sills  and  10  ft.  in.  wide  over 
the  side  sills.  The  side  framing  is  very  strong,  and 
while  the  windows  are  large  the  window  posts  are 
also  of  ample  width.  The  framing  below  thi-  window 
rail  consists  of  a  wooden  framing  of  the  staiidaid 
Pullman  type  of  trussing,  together  with  the  iron 
cantilever  truss  set  on  each  body  bolster.  These 
trusses  are  tied  together  at  their  inner  ends  I'y  a  bur 
of  2%-in.  X  %-ln.  Iron,  while  1-ln.  rods  serve  to  hold 
down  the  outer  end  and  assist  in  supiiorting  the  over¬ 
hang,  which  is  still  fuither  strengthened  l)y  a  1-ln. 
rod  running  to  a  point  above  the  body  bolster. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  internal  arrangement  and 
fittings  that  the  chief  interest  In  these  cars  centers. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  plans,  the  car  has  two 
large  statero.ims,  a  main  saloon,  with  eight  sections, 
besides  a  smoking  room  and  toilet  accommodations 
for  men  and  women.  The  car  is  lighted  Ijy  electi  icity 
on  a  combination  of  the  storage  liattery  and  a  dyna¬ 
mo  driven  from  the  axle.  Ihe  vestibules  are  con¬ 
structed  after  the  I’ullman  designs,  and  are  lighted 
with  an  electric  lantern  in  the  hood.  The  Interior 
finish  of  the  car  is  mainly  in  mahogany,  the  ladies' 
toilet  and  washroom  having  this  wood  in  the  simplest 
arrangement  in  which  It  is  found  on  the  car.  The 
ceilings  of  these  two  comimrtments,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  corridor,  are  in  llncrusta  walton  tinted  a  pale 
olive  green.  There  Is  no  lock  upon  the  door  of  the 
ladies’  washroom,  so  that  It  is  impossllile  for  one 
passenger  to  assume  and  hold  possession  of  the  room 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Additional  privacy  is, 
however,  obtained  by  a  portiere  hanging  Inside  the 
door. 

Each  stateroom  is  provided  with  an  upper  and 
lower  berth  and  sofa,  thus  affording  comfortatile  ac¬ 
commodations  for  throe  passengers.  Each  also  has 
its  private  toilet  and  closet.  The  arrangement  of  tlio 
door  of  the  closet  belonging  to  the  end  stateroom  is 
ciulte  ingenious.  This  door  is  made  to  swing  through 
a  quarter  circle.  When  in  one  position  it  closes  the 
closet  and  opens  communication  between  the  toilet 
room  and  the  stateroom;  when  this  latter  is  closed 
the  closet  and  toilet  room  become  one. 

Both  rooms  are  finished  in  white  maiile  and  are 
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Interior  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Passenger  Car. 


broken.  Besides  the  lamps  In  the  center  of  the  ceil- 
in^r,  there  are  four  lamps  In  small  domes,  one  in  each 
corner  of  the  apartment,  so  that  the  lighting  is  very 
effective.  The  car  is  finished  in  padouk  and  treated 
in  a  modified  Empire  style  with  a  good  deal  of  brass. 
The  chairs  are  upholstered  in  light-green  leather. 

The  smoking  room  Is  32  ft.  long.  The  rest  of  the 
car  has  12  ordinary  seats,  six  on  each  side. 

The  compartment  on  the  right,  as  shown  In  the 
plan,  is  used  for  second-class  passengers.  It  is 
necessary  to  sometimes  carry  immigrants  and  sec¬ 
tion  men  on  this  train,  and  this  place  was  fixed  up 
for  them.  The  door  between  this  room  and  the  buffet 
is  kept  locked,  so  that  such  passengers  cannot  wan¬ 
der  baok  into  the  other  ears. 


Sept.  3,  1898. 
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THE  RAILROAD  GAZETTE 

New  Passenger  Cars  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  recently  put  in 
service  some  new  passenger  cars,  which  are  inter¬ 
esting  on  account  of  the  radical  departure  which  has 
been  made  in  the  design  of  the  Interiors.  Of  these  we 
illustrate  the  chair  cars,  which  were  built  by  the 
Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  and  the  buf¬ 
fet  cars,  which  were  built  by  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  cars  were  designed,  however,  by  Mr.  Tracy 
Lyon,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  road,  and  detail  draw¬ 
ings  were  furnished  to  the  builders:  Mr.  Stern,  an 
architect,  of  St.  Paul,  assisted  in  the  design  of  the 
Interior  decorations  of  the  buffet  cars. 

Nothing  about  the  constructive  features  of  the  cars 


cabinets.  By  means  of  these  leaded-glass  windows^ 
the  monotony  of  the  usual  long  row  of  windows  of 
the  same  size  is  avoided.  There  are  on  each  side  two 
groups,  of  three  windows  each,  besides  the  leaded- 
glass  windows  and  one  larger  window  at  each  end. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  table  on  which  is  a 
standing-lamp,  and  there  are  also  small  tables  at 
each  end  so  that  It  is  possible  for  a  number  of 
passengers  to  get  together  almost  anywhere;  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done  In  the  parlor  smoking 
cars,  arranged  In  the  usual  fashion. 

The  original  design  of  the  roof  also  helps  to  give 
this  car  the  appearance  of  a  room.  There  is  no  cove 
under  the  deck,  the  latter  extending  out  straight 
from  the  wall,  which  is  treated  without  pilasters. 
Above  this  is  a  complete  dome  springing  from  the 
ends  of  the  room  as  well  as  from  the  sides,  and  with-, 
out  lunettes  for  the  deck  sash;  the  latter  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  brass  grilles,  leaving  the  line  of  the  dome  un¬ 


differs  much  from  the  best  accepted  practice.  All  are 
63  ft.  long  over  sills,  have  six-wheel  trucks  with  36-in. 
steel-tired  wheels,  Pullman  wide  vestibules.  Stand¬ 
ard  steel  platforms  and  Westinghouse  air  brakes  for 
all  wheels.  Pintsch  gas  is  used  for  lighting. 

The  chair  cars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  distinctive 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  interior  design  and 
finish,  and  the  absence  of  “ginger-bread  work.”  They 
represent,  perhaps,  the  extreme  in  the  direction  of 
elegant  simplicity.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
neither  carving  nor  moulding  in  the  car,  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  such  plain  woodwork  is  easily 
kept  clean.  The  finish  is  mahogany,  all  the  surfaces 
being  perfectly  plain  with  a  relief  only  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  white  wood  Inlaid  about  the  windows  and 
panels  in  the  clear  story.  This  idea  Is  consistently 
carried  out  in  the  bulkheads  at  the  ends,  and 
throughout  the  car.  The  panels  in  the  bulkheads 
and  in  the  roof  and  the  head  lining,  are  of  a  very 
rough  canvas  painted  a  dull  blue-green  without  relief 


New  Passenger  Cara  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 
Desianed  by  Mr.  Tkaoy  Lyon,  Master  Mechanic. 
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Plan  of  Buffet  Car — Chicago  Great  Wastern. 


and  intended  to  be  without  decoration;  the  spots  on 
this  material  shown  in  the  engraving  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  painter  and  were  not  Intended. 

The  buffet  cars,  as  shown  by  Figs.  2  and  3,  are 
evi'n  more  oilglnal  in  Interior  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  the  smoking  room  of  the  car  harking  more  like 
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The  Little  Keck  &  Memphis  railroad,  which  has  gone  begging 
•  for  a  purchaser  for  the  past  two  years,  has  at  last  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  Choctaw  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  which  has  concluif^ 
negotiations  for  its  purchase,  and  will  become  owner  of  th? 
property  at  the  foreclosure  sale  next  monflir  The  Little  Rock^ 

&  Memphis  extends  from  Little  Bock  to  Memphis,  136  'ttOes, 
and  the  Choctaw  Oklahoma  whose  main  line  is  233 

miles  long,  extending  from  G^Sv,  Gkla.,  to  Wister,  Ind.  Ter., 
will  build  a  line  153  miles  long  from  Wister  bo  Little  Rock,  to 
connect  the  two  roads.  This  will  |be  done  under  the  charter 
of  the  Choctaw  &  Memphis,'  a  sale  of  $2,200,000  in  bonds  having 
already  been  effected  for  construction  purposes.  The  Little 
Rock  &  Memphis  has  not  been  a  profitable  property  for  years, 
and  the  present  company  acquired  ownership  through  foreclosure 
on  Sept.  1,  1887.  Default  was  made  in  the  payment  of  interest 
diie  in  September,  1892,  and  on  June  1  of  the  following  year  a 
receiver  was  appointed.  Foreclosure  was  ordered  for  Nov.  10. 
1896,  but  the  sale  did  not  take  place  for  want  of  a  purchaser,  and 
sinpe  that  date  there  have  been  many  postponements  for  the 
same  reason.  The  company  has  a  bonded  indebtedness  Ip® 
$3,260,000,  and  the  net  earnings  for  1896  were  only  $13,989, 
which  sum  would  not  go  far  toward  paj-ing  $172,500  interest 
charges.  The  Choctaw  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  has  long  desired  an 
eastern  outlet,  and  as  it  acquires  the  Little  Bock  &  Memphis  on 
very  favorable  terms  ($1,200,000  of  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
Choctaw  &  Memphis),  the  combination  may  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  one.  The  link  to  be  constructed  will  pass  through 
a  rich  agricultural  and  fruit  growing  region.  During  the  past 
year  the  receiver  of  the  Little  Bock  &  Memphis  has  been  able 
to  make  net  earnings  of  about  $60,0(X),  which  would  just  equal 
5  per  cent  on  the  $1,200,000  bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
property.  This  has  been  on  local  traffic,  and  when  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Choctaw  road  is  completed  there  ought  to  be 
.  a  considerable  increase  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road  on 
'^count  of  tb$ef^'‘  business.  / 
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SOME  TRANSPORtJti'oN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
TRA(JS'MISSISSIPPI  EXPOSITION. 


The  railway  depintiAst  of  the  transportation  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Tran.s-Mi||^pitepi  ExposiJon,  in  Omaha, 
although  nothing  near  w'&tensive  as  the  display  a* 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Clilcago  6  years  ago,  Is  neverthe¬ 
less  interesting  and  fnfly  up  to  the  scale  on  which 
the  exposition  as  a  wiole  might  be  measured.  In 
the  present  notice  It  |l  dur  intention  to  cover  in  a 
general  way  the  list  and  locomotives  on  ex¬ 

hibition,  not  going  intk  t>»Hicuiars  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Altogetl^',  there  are  10  locomotives, 
displayed  by  7  railww  companies  and  representing 
four  locomotive  builders.  The  display  of  cars  is 
made  by  the  Northeto  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  roads  and  the  Pull¬ 
man  Pallace  Car  Co.  In  our  issue  of  Oct.  8,  we  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  the  advertising  cars  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  roads. 

northin’  pacific  exhibit. 

The  Northern  P^lflc  railway  has  one  locomotive 
on  exhibition.  T>ls  is  engine  No.  168,  being  the 
standard  ten-whe^  compound  engine  for  heavy 
freight  service.  nUide  at  the  Schenectady  Locomo¬ 
tive  Works.  Th(y.welght  on  drivers  is  128,000  lbs. 
and  on  truck  4dJB00  lbs.  The  cylinders  are  22x28 
ins.  and  34x28-  te.  This  engine  represents  one  ot 
five  purchased  IJT'the  company  last  year  for  use  on 
the  mountain  dUr^sions  of  the  road. 

This  companjl  has  also  on  exhibition  box  fruit  car 
No.  9909,  whlchis  attracting  considerable  attention. 
This  car  is  made’entirely  of  Washington  lumber  and 
was  built  in  tie  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  at  Ta(^a,  Wash.,  from  materials  furnished 
by  the  railtmen  of  that  State.  The  car  is  finished 
in  natuepKeolors,  so  as  to  show  to  best  effect  the 
quality 'Of  >the  lumber.  The  sills,  siding,  frame, 
decl!ilqj{..*iid  outer  roof  of  the  car  are  of  Washing¬ 
ton  dr  and' the  door  stiles  of  ash.  The  inner  roof  is 
of  jgtpedi  e  and  the  facia  of  spruce.  The  car  Is  cop- 
pejRastened,  equipped  with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  and 
i^ghs  33,100  lbs.;  the  capacity  is  70,000  lbs.  It  is 
4^  ft.  long  Inside  and  is  modern  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  After  the  exposition  closes  this  car  will  be  sent 
on  an  extensive  tour  to  display  the  lumber  of  which 
It  is  built. 

Near  the  Northern  Pacific  locomotive  No.  168, 
above  referred  to,  opposite  the  end  of  one  of  the  lo¬ 
comotive  exhibit  tracks,  the  Q  &  C  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  an  exhibit  of  railroad  specialties  and  machin¬ 
ery  In  charge  of  Mr.  Jesse  Whittall.  This  exhibit 
we  described,  with  an  illustration.  In  our  Issue  of 
Sept.  3. 

UNION  PACIFIC  EXHIBIT. 

The  Union  Pacific  exhibit  includes  two  objects  of 
I  considerable  historic  Interest.  One  of  these  Is  en¬ 
gine  No.  1,  an  8-wheel  passenger  engine,  built  by 
the  Cook  liocomotive  Works,  in  April,  1800;  this 
was  the  first  engine  which  ran  over  the  road.  It 
I  has  64  in.  drivers,  the  boiler  is  43  ins.  in  diameter 
and  has  115  2-in.  flues  11  ft.  3  ins.  long;  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  15x22  ins.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  06.- 
150  lbs.  and  of  the  tender  50,000  lbs.  The  total 
length  of  the  engine  and  tender  is  51  ft.  10  in.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  old  engine  there  is  dis¬ 
played  a  modern  mogul  freight  engine.  No.  1000. 
built  by  the  Cook  Locomotive  Works.  The  engine 
has  61  in.  drivers,  a  boiler  72  ins.  in  diameter,  with 
270  2Vi-ln.  fluP8,'l3  ft.  0  in.  long;  the  cylinders  are 
22x28  ins.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  103,800  lbs. 
and  of  the  tender  105.900  lbs.  The  total  length  of 
engine  and  tender  is  70  ft.  This  engine  has  been  in 


service  constantly  since  It  was  received  from  the  lo¬ 
comotive  ivorks  in  February,  1890. 

The  exhibit  of  this  company  includes  also  a  box 
car.  stock  car  and  a  furniture  car.  The  box  car  is 
No.  65,499.  built  by  the  Michigan  P  nlnsular  C.ir  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  length  inside  is  34  ft.,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  60.000  lbs.  and  the  weight  34,000  lbs.  It  Is 
carried  on  a  U.  P.  No.  4  truck,  which  has  the  stand¬ 
ard  No.  33  axle  of  this  road,  the  journal  being  4V4x8 
ins.  The  car  is  equipped  with  New  York  air  brakes 
and  M.  C.  B.  couplers.  The  stock  car  is  No.  00,41)9, 
built  by  the  Michigan  Peninsular  Car  Co. 
The  length  inside  is  36  ft.,  the  capaelty  00,000 
lbs.  and  the  weight  35.500  lbs.  The  truck  is 
the  same  as  that  used  under  the  box  car;  the  car  is 
equipped  with  AVestinghouse  autom  .tlc  brakes.  The 
furniture  car  is  No.  .50,000,  bul.t  by  the  Ml-sourl  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  The  length  inside  is  50  ft.,  the  capac¬ 
ity  50.000  lbs.  and  the  weight  38.750  lbs.  This  car 
has  the  same  truck  and  couplers  as  the  other  two 
cars  and  It  is  equipped  with  We.stinghouse  air 
brunes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  in  the^rail- 
way  department  is  the  “Lincoln  Car.”  which  also 
forms  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  exhibit,  and  is  the 
other  historical  object,  aliove  referred  to,  A  view 
of  the  car  appears  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  car  was  built  specially  for  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
United  States  Military  car  shops  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
in  1864,  and  at  the  time  of  Its  construction  it  was 
said  to  be  the  li^ndsomest  car  ever  luillt.  It  was 


repeatedly  used  by  the  president  on  his  visits  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia  and  also  to  Now 
York  and  other  places.  The  car  >s  42  ft.  long  and 
8%  ft.  wide  and  was  divided  into  three  compart¬ 
ments.  There  was  only  one  entrance,  a  door  in  the 
corner  opening  into  a  narrow  passageway  which  ex¬ 
tended  the  entire  length  of  the  car  on  one  side.  En¬ 
trance  to  the  th«i^||ettpcuimMm^wns  had  from  this 
passage.  The  cnd’rewlWwW^usiderably  larger 
than  the  others  and  was  used  by  President  Lincoln 
as  an  ofldee  and  study,  and  also  to  receive  generals 
of  the  army  and  other  friends.  The  remaining 
rooms  were  somewhat  similarly  furnished.  The 
walls  were  padded  with  rich  crimson  corded  silk 
upholstery  reaching  half  way  up  to  me  ceiling.  The 
president’s  room  was  decorated  with  painted  panels 
of  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Union.  The  ear  was  iron-clad,  armor  btliig  set  in  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  rendering  it  bullet 
proof.  This  added  greatly  to  the  weight  of  the  edr 
which  at  that  time  was  mounted  on  four  four-wheel¬ 
ed  trucks.  This  car  was  used  to  take  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  Interment  at  Sprlngfleld,  Ill.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  government  auctioned  a  great 
deal  of  its  railway  material,  and  among  the  articles 
sold  was  the  Lincoln  car.  Mr..  Sidney  Dillon,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant  bought  the  historical 
car  and  removed  it  to  Omaha.  For  some  time  it 
was  used  as  a  director’s  car,  but  Its  great  weight 
was  an  objection  and  it  was  withdrawn.  It  still  re¬ 
mains  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  EXHIBIT. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  has  on  ex¬ 
hibition  two  locomotives,  one  being  the  standard 
ten-wheel  engine.  No.  1012,  for  frelglit  service,  made 
at  tlie  Schenectady  I.ocomotive  AVorks. ,  The  weight 
of  this  engine  on  the  drivers  is  118,000  lbs.  and  on 
the  truck  38,000  lbs,  C.  &  N.  W.  engine  No.  1011, 


is  the  standard  8-whecl  locomotive  for  the  fast  pas¬ 
senger  service  of  the  road.  It  a’so  was  made  at 
Schenectady.  The  weight  on  drivers  is  78,000  Ihs. 
and  on  the  truck  46,000  lbs. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  AA'jrks 
comprises  four  locomotives,  represented  by  as  many 
railway  companies.  C.  >1.  &  St.  P.  engine  No.  860. 
is  a  4-cylinder  compound,  10-wheel  passenger  loco¬ 
motive,  with  62-in.  drivers  carrying  107,000  lbs.;  the 
weight  on  truck  wheels  is  43,OJO  lbs.  The  hlgli  pres¬ 
sure  cylinders  are  13%  ins.  in  diameter,  the  low 
pressure  cylinders  23  ins.  In  diameter  and  the  stroke 
20  ins.  The  diameter  of  the  boiler  is  6)  Ins.  and  the 
working  pressure  is  200  lbs.  Kansas  C  ty,  Pittsburg 
&  Gulf  (Port  Arthur  Route)  engine  No.  305  is  a  10.- 
wheel  freight  locomotive,  with  54  in.  drivers  carry¬ 
ing  110,000  lbs.,  with  30,000  lbs.  on  the  truck  wheels. 
It  has  20x20-in.  cylinders:  the  boiler  is  64  ins.  In 
diameter  and  the  working  prissure  is  180  lbs.  St. 
Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern  engine  No.  28  is  an  8- 
wheel  American  passenger  locomotive  with  08  in. 
drivers  and  18x24  in.  cylinders.  The  weight  on  driv¬ 
ers  Is  72,500  lbs.  and  the  weight  on  truck  wheels  40.- 
500  lbs.  The  diameter  of  the  boiler  is  58  In.  and  the 
working  pressure  180  lbs.  A  6-couplad  switch  ng  lo¬ 
comotive.  owned  by  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  also  Included  in  the  exhibit  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  AVorks.  The  weight  of  the  en¬ 
gine  is  110.000  Ills.,  all  of  which  is  carried  on  the 
drivers,  there  lieing  no  truek.  The  drivers  are  51 


Ins.  in  diameter  and  the  cylinder  is  19x24  ins.  The 
boiler  Is  58  in.  in  diameter  and  the  working  pressure 
180  lbs. 

THE  FULLMAN  EXHIBIT. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  tin  exhi¬ 
bition  the  train  displayed  at  the  AVorld's  Fair  in 
1893.  The  cars  are  in  siilistaiitially  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  at  that  time  and  ..ave  been  exhibited  at 
the  Atlanta  and  Nasliville  expositions  during  the 
meanwhile.  At  the  AVorld’s  Fair  the  cars  appeared 
ivitli  Spanish  names,  in  honor  of  Ctlumbus,  but  the 
owners  have  “Remembered  the  Maine,”  and  chang¬ 
ed  the  names  of  all  the  cars  to  ones  more  in  touch 
witli  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  train  is  composed 
of  five  cars,  named  “Atlantic,”  “America,”  “Colnni- 
Ilia,”  “Republic”  and  “Pacific.”  All  the  oars  are 
vestiliuled,  the  vestibules  extending  the  full  wldtli 
of  the  car.  Allen  paper  wheels  are  used  and  the 
train  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  hallways  and  platforms  are  covered  with  rub¬ 
ber  tiling  and  the  vestibules  are  finished  In  Central 
American  mahogany. 

Beginning  at  the  forward  end  of  the  train,  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  a  composite  car  devoted  to  smoking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  library  rooms,  barber  shop  and  baths  and 
baggage  room.  The  baggage  room  is  finished  in  oak 
and  contains  a  brotherhood  engine  and  dynamo  for 
generating  electricity.  The  steam  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses  is,  of  course,  taken  by  liose  from  the  locomo¬ 
tive.  In  connection  with  the  lighting  plant  of  the 
train.  It  sliould  be  stated  that  under  each  car  there 
is  a  storage  battery  of  sulficlent  capacity  to  light  the 
car  12  hours  after  the  engine  in  the  baggage  room 
has  stopped  or  after  the  car  has  been  detached.  The 
smoking  and  reading  rooms  In  this  car  are  finished 
in  Vermillion  and  the  ornamoulal  woodwork  is  hand 
carved.  The  celling  of  the  barber  shop  is  a  dome  of 
leaded  glass.  The  upholstery  throughout  the  car  is 
{Concluded  on  page 


THE  LINCOLN  CAR. 


SOMETRANSPORT/fflON  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
TRAfJS-MISSISSIPPI  EXPOSITION. 

Till'  raihviiy  (U'liaitimnt  of  lb(>  transportatloii  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Trans-Misslisipiii  K.xposi.ion.  in  Omaha, 
although  nothliiK  near  8»  extensive  as  the  display  al 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  5  yoar.s  ago,  is  neVt  rthe- 
less  interesting  and  fufly  up  to  the  scale  on  which 
the  exposition  as  a  wlole  might  bo  measured.  In 
the  present  notice  it  Is  our  intention  to  cover  in  a 
general  way  the  list  ot  cars  and  locomotives  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  not  going  into  particulars  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Allogelher,  there  are  10  loeomollves. 
displayed  by  7  railway  companies  and  representing 
four  locomotive  builders.  The  display  of  cars  is 
made  by  the  Northern  I’aclflc,  Union  Pacllie,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  roads  and  the  Pull¬ 
man  Pallacc  Car  Co.  In  our  issue  of  Oct.  8,  we  de¬ 
scribed  and  Illustrated  the  advertising  cars  of  the 
.Vortliern  Pacific  and  C..  M.  &  St.  P.  roads. 

XORTHIRN  PACIFIC  EXHIBIT. 

The  Northern  Pacllie  railway  has  one  locomotive 
on  I'xhlbitlon.  This  is  engine  No.  KiS.  being  the 
standard  ten-wheel  compound  engine  for  heavy 
freight  service,  niaih'  at  the  Schenectady  Locomo¬ 
tive  Works.  The  iveight  on  drivers  Is  128,000  lbs. 
and  on  truck  468tK)  lbs.  The  cylinders  are  22.'C28 
ins.  and  34.x28  iM.  This  i  ngine  represents  one  ot 
live  purchased  liy  the  company  last  year  for  use  on 
the  mountain  divisions  of  the  road. 

This  company  has  also  on  exhibition  box  fruit  car 
No.  0999,  which  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 
This  car  is  made  entirely  of  Washington  lumber  and 
was  built  in  Cie  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacitlc  Rail¬ 
way,  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  from  materials  furnished 
by  the  mill  men  of  that  State.  The  car  is  tinished 
in  nature^ 'colors,  so  as  to  show  to  best  effect  the 
<luality-of  tin'  lumber.  The  sills,  siding,  frame, 
decklrg  and  outer  roof  of  tlie  car  are  of  W.-ishlng- 
ton  Jr  and  the  door  stiles  of  ash.  The  inner  roof  is 
of  led  ced:  r  and  the  facia  of  spruce.  Tlie  car  is  cop¬ 
per  fastened,  eiiulpped  with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  and 
wolghs  33.100  lbs.;  the  capacity  is  TO.OtH)  ll)s.  It  is 
4iVa  ff.  long  inside  and  is  modern  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  After  the  exposition  closes  this  car  will  be  sent 
on  an  extensive  tour  to  di.splay  the  lumiier  of  whicli 
it  is  built. 

Near  the  Northern  Pacitlc  locomotive  .No.  KIS, 
above  referred  to.  opposite  the  end  of  one  of  thi'  lo¬ 
comotive  exhibit  tracks,  the  Q  &  C  Co.,  of  Chicag(», 
lias  an  exhibit  of  railroad  specialties  and  machin¬ 
ery  In  charge  of  .Mr.  .lesse  Whittall.  This  exhibit 
we  described,  with  an  illustration,  in  our  issue  of 
Sept.  3. 

t  NIOX  PA(  trie  EXHIBIT. 

Tbe  Union  I’aclfic  exhibit  includes  two  objects  of 
considerable  historic  interest.  One  of  these  is  en¬ 
gine  No.  1.  an  .S-wheel  passenger  engini'.  built  by 
the  Cook  Locomotive  Works,  in  April.  IStiO;  this 
was  the  lirst  engine  which  ran  over  the  road.  It 
has  (!4  in.  drivers,  the  boiler  is  43  ins.  in  diameter 
and  has  llii  2-in.  Hues  11  ft.  3  ins.  long:  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  ir)x22  Ins.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  (J(i.- 
l.'iO  lbs.  and  of  the  lender  .'•(l.tMtO  lbs.  The  total 
length  of  the  engine  and  tender  is  51  ft.  19  in.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  old  engine  there  is  dis¬ 
played  a  modern  mogul  freight  engine.  No.  1999. 
built  by  the  Cook  I.ocomotlve  Works.  The  engine 
has  51  In.  drivers,  a  boiler  72  ins.  in  diameter,  x.  ilh 
279  2'/, -in.  tines,  13  ft.  0  In.  long;  the  cylinders  are 
22x28  ins.  The  weight  of  the  engine  Is  193,890  lbs. 
and  of  the  tender  lOmfMiO  lbs.  The  total  length  of 
engine  and  tender  is  70  ft.  This  engine  has  been  In 


service  constantly  since  It  was  received  from  the  lo¬ 
comotive  works  in  February.  1899. 

The  exhibit  of  this  company  includes  also  a  box 
car.  stock  car  and  a  furniture  car.  The  box  car  Is 
.No.  0.5.499  biilit  by  the  Michigan  P  nlnsular  C  ir  Co., 
of  Uetroit.  Mich.  The  length  inside  is  34  ft.,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  00.990  lbs.  and  the  weight  31,009  lbs.  It  Is 
carried  on  a  It.  P.  No.  4  truck,  which  has  the  stand¬ 
ard  No.  ,33  axle  of  this  road,  the  journal  being  4!/ix8 
ins.  The  car  Is  equipped  with  New  York  air  brakes 
and  M.  C.  B.  couplers.  Thi'  stock  car  is  No.  09.499. 
built  by  the  Michigan  Peninsular  Car  Co. 
'I’lie  length  inside  is  30  ft.,  the  eapaeliy  00,009 
lbs.  and  the  weight  35..50O  lbs.  Tlie  truck  is 
the  same  as  that  used  under  the  box  car;  th(>  car  Is 
equlpiied  wltli  Westlnghouse  autom  ,ticl  rakes.  The 
furniture  car  is  No.  .59,r09.  liul  t  by  the  Ml-soiiri  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  'I’lie  length  inside  is  .59  ft.,  tlie  capac¬ 
ity  50. (Xk)  lbs.  and  the  weight  3S.7.59  lbs.  This  car 
has  the  same  truck  and  couplers  as  the  other  two 
cars  and  It  Is  equipped  with  Westlnghouse  air 
br..i.<'s. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  displays  in  ihe__rail- 
way  department  is  the  "I.lncoln  Car,"  whicli  also 
forms  part  of  the  Union  I’acilic  e.\hlliit,  and  is  the 
other  historical  object,  above  referred  to  A  view 
of  the  car  appears  In  the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  car  was  built  specially  for  .Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
United  States  Military  car  shops  at  Alex.in  lria,  Va., 
in  1SG4,  and  at  the  time  of  Its  construction  It  was 
said  to  lie  thi'  irhndsomest  car  evi'r  built.  It  was 


is  the  standard  8-wheel  locomotive  for  the  fast  pas¬ 
senger  service  of  the  road.  It  a'so  was  made  at 
Schenectady.  'I'he  weight  on  drivers  is  78,090  lbs. 
and  on  the  truck  40,900  lbs. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BAI.IJWIN  I.OCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

'file  exhibit  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  V.'jrks 
comprises  four  locomotives,  rcpreseaied  by  as  many 
railway  companies.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  engine  No.  .860. 
Is  a  4-cylinder  conipounil,  10-wheel  passenger  loco¬ 
motive.  with  C2-in.  drivers  carrying  197,009  lbs.;  the 
weight  on  truck  wheels  is  43,0.19  lbs.  The  high  pres¬ 
sure  cylinders  are  13Vj  Ins.  in  diameter,  the  low 
pri'ssiire  cylinders  2:1  ins.  in  diameter  and  the  stroke 
29  ins.  3’he  diameter  of  the  holler  is  0  i  ins.  and  the 
working  pressure  Is  290  lbs.  Kansas  C  t.v,  Pittsburg 
&  (liilf  (Port  Arthur  Route)  engine  No.  395  is  a  10,- 
wlK'el  freiglit  locomotive,  with  54  in.  drivers  carry¬ 
ing  lio.ooit  lbs.,  with  39,090  llis.  on  the  truck  wheels. 
It  has  20x2ii-iii.  cylinders:  the  boiler  is  t:4  ins.  In 
diameter  and  the  working  pr.  s.siire  is  ISO  lbs.  St. 
I.onis,  Peoria  &  Northi'in  engine  No.  28  Is  an  8- 
Mtie.4  American  passenger  locomotive  with  98  In. 
drivi'i's  and  18x24  in.  eylind  rs.  The  weight  on  driv 
ers  is  72,.5l>9  lbs.  and  the  weight  on  truck  wheels  40.- 
.5tX)  lbs.  Tile  diameter  of  the  boiler  is  .58  In.  and  the 
working  pressure  1.S9  lbs.  .\  0-coiipl  ■(!  switch'n'g  lo¬ 
comotive.  owned  by  the  Union  Stock  Y.ir.Is  of  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  also  Included  in  the  exhililt  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  weight  of  the  eii- 
giiie  is  IKMHIO  Ihs..  all  of  which  is  carried  on  the 
drivers,  there  being  no  truck.  'I’he  drivers  are  51 


repeatedly  used  by  the  president  on  his  visits  to  the 
.\rmy  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia  and  also  to  New 
York  and  other  places.  The  car  is  42  ft.  long  and 
8%  ft.  wide  and  was  divided  into  three  compart¬ 
ments.  There  was  only  one  entreuce,  a  door  in  the 
corner  opening  into  a  narrow  passageway  wldch  ex¬ 
tended  the  entire  length  of  the  car  on  one  side.  En¬ 
trance  to  the  tlnm,-yj^vat^  rooms. was  bad  from  this 
passage.  The  end  rbn?!r  M  uS'^conslderalily  larger 
than  the  others  and  was  used  liy  Presid.'iit  Lincoln 
as  an  ofbee  and  study,  and  also  to  receive  generals 
of  the  army  and  other  friends.  The  remaining 
rooms  weri'  somewhat  similarly  fuinished.  The 
walls  were  padded  with  rich  crimson  corded  silk 
upholstery  reaching  lialf  way  up  to  me  ceiling.  ’I'lie 
president’s  room  was  decorated  with  painted  panels 
ot  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  dift’er.ut  states  of  tlie 
Union.  The  car  was  iron-clad,  armor  bi  big  set  in  b.'- 
tweeu  the  inni'r  and  outer  walls,  rend. 'ring  it  bullet 
proof.  This  added  greatly  to  the  weight  of  tlie  edr 
which  at  that  time  was  mounted  on  four  four-wheel¬ 
ed  trucks.  This  car  was  used  to  take  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  interment  at  .Springtleld,  III.  .\t  the 
close  of  the  war  the  government  auctioned  a  great 
di'al  of  its  railway  material,  and  among  the  articles 
sold  was  the  I.iiicoln  car.  .Mr.  Sidiu'y  Dillon,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  the  load  of  the  Uni.m  Pacific 
Railway,  and  Mr.  T.  (’.  Durant  bought  the  historical 
car  and  removed  it  to  Diuaha.  For  some  tliiu'  it 
was  used  ns  a  director’s  ear,  but  its  great  weight 
was  an  objection  and  it  was  withdrawn.  It  stlil  re¬ 
mains  the  property  of  the  Union  Paeitie  Railway 
Company. 

CHICAGO  A.ND  XOlt'l  HWESI  Ell.N  EXItlltl  r. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  has  on  ex¬ 
hibition  two  locomotives,  one  being  tlii'  standard 
ten-M  lieel  engine.  No,  1912,  for  freight  servli  e.  m  idi' 
at  the  Schenectady  l.ocoinolive  Works.  The  weight 
of  this  engine  on  the  drivers  is  118,000  lbs.  and  on 
the  truck  38,000  lbs.  C.  &  N.  W.  engine  No.  1011, 


ins.  in  diameter  and  the  cylinder  is  19x24  ins.  The 
Itoiler  is  .58  in.  in  diaiiu'ter  and  the  working  pressure 
180  lbs. 

THE  I'l'i.i.MAx  Exninrr. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  lias  on  exhl 
liition  till'  train  disiilayed  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
1893.  The  cars  art'  in  siilistantially  the  s.tme  con¬ 
dition  as  at  that  time  and  ..ave  been  exhililted  ai 
the  Atlanta  atid  Nashville  expositions  during  the 
meanwhile.  At  the  World’s  Fair  tlie  cars  aiipeared 
with  Spanish  names,  in  lionor  of  Ci  lunibus,  iiut  the 
owners  havi'  “UenK'niliercd  tlie  Maine.’’  and  cliang- 
eii  tlK'  names  of  all  the  lais  to  ones  more  in  touch 
wltli  till'  spirit  of  the  times.  The  train  is  conqiosed 
of  live  cars,  named  "Atlant ic."  ‘'America.’’  '’00111111- 
tda."  ''Reiuildic’’  and  ''Paeitie.’'  All  the  ears  are 
vi'stiliiiled,  the  vestibules  extending  tlie  full  widtli 
of  the  car.  .Mien  impel'  wlieels  are  used  and  the 
train  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  liy  electrielty. 
'riie  hallways  and  platforms  are  covered  wltli  ritii- 
ber  tiling  and  the  vestibules  are  tinished  in  Central 
.\tiierlean  mahogany. 

Beginning  at  the  forward  end  of  the  train,  the  At  I 
lantie  is  a  composite  ear  devoted  to  smoking,  nad 
itig.  and  library  rooms,  I'arber  simp  and  batlis  and  1 
Itaggage  room.  Tlie  liaggage  room  is  tinished  In  oak 
iind  contains  a  lirotherliood  engine  and  dynamo  for 
.gi'lleratiiig  eh'ctrleit.v.  'I’he  steam  for  lieating  pur- 
posi's  is.  of  I'oursi'.  taken  by  liose  from  the  locomo¬ 
tive.  In  eoniiectloii  with  the  llgliting  plant  of  the 
train,  it  slioiild  lie  slated  that  under  each  ear  there 
is  a  storagi'  lialtery  of  sutfiei.  nt  eapai'ily  to  light  the 
ear  12  lioiirs  after  the  engine  in  tlie  ba.ggagi'  room 
lias  stopped  or  after  tlie  ear  lias  b.'en  detached.  The 
smoking  and  reading  rooms  in  this  car  are  finished 
ill  vei'inillion  and  tlie  ornameiilnl  woodwork  Is  hand 
carved.  The  celling  of  the  barber  shop  is  a  dome  of 
leaded  glass.  'I’he  upholstery  throughout  the  car  Is 
WuurUuUtl  on  pngc 
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SOME  TRANSPORTATION  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
TRA[>IS'MISSIS3IPPI  EXPOSITION. 

The  railway  ileiidi'trtnt  of  the  transportation  ej&j 
hlblt  at  the  Trans-Migjp^tepi  Exposl.lon,  in  Oniai|||w 
although  nothing  neairEA^tenslve  as  the  (lispla^M 
the  World’s  Fair  in  C^kago  5  years  ago,  is  nevi.  r&V 
less  interesting  and  fully  up  to  the  scale  on  wlilcb 
the  exposition  as  a  \y|*le  might  be  measured.  Ip 
the  present  notice  It  If  ihir  Intention  to  cover  itf  a 
general  ivay  the  list  cAcffs  and  locomotives  on 
hlbltlon,  not  going  inOi  particulars  to  any  considi 
able  extent.  Altogetjlgr',  there  are  10  locomotivi 
displayed  by  7  railway  companies  and  representii 
four  locomotive  bulljfers.  The  display  of  cars 
made  by  the  Northern  Faclflc,  Union  Pacific,  tl 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  roads  and  the  Pul 
man  Pallace  Car  Co.  In  our  issue  of  Oct.  8,  we  dj 
scribed  and  illustrated  the  advertising  cars  of  tli 
Northern  Pacific  andC.,  M.  &  St.  P.  roads. 

NOBTIliRK  PACIFIC  EXHIBIT. 

The  Northern  P^lflc  railway  h-as  one  locomotii 
on  exhibition.  T^is  is  engine  No.  168,  being 
standard  ten-whed  compound  engine  for  heai-lr 
freight  service,  niAde  at  the  Schenectady  Loconn^ 
tlve  Works.  ThQAwelght  on  drivers  Is  128,000  Ibfc 
and  on  truck  IgjsOO  lbs.  The  cylinders  are  22x2® 
Ins.  and  34x28-  Im.  This  engine  represents  one  o| 
five  purchased  lj^*the  company  last  year  for  use  og 
the  mountain  divisions  of  the  road.  p 

This  company  Ijas  also  on  exhibition  box  fruit  caj^ 
No.  9999,  whlc^  attracting  considerable  attentloni 
This  car  Is  made  entirely  of  Washington  lumber  auA 
was  built  In  tie  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Raik 
way,  at  Tao^ia,  Wash.,  from  materials  furnishef 
by  the  mUl^en  of  that  State.  The  car  Is  tlnishe(t~ 
in  natuMlTColors,  so  as  to  show  to  best  effect  th* 
([Ufillty-oC  .the  lumber.  The  sills,  siding,  frameJ 
(lecItkV-.Atid  outer  roof  of  the  car  are  of  WashlngJ 
toik  ar  and.  the  door  stiles  of  ash.  The  inner  roof  ls| 
of  led  cedi  e  and  the  facia  of  spruce.  The  car  is  cop- 
pefe^fastened,  equipped  with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  and! 
wMghs  33,100  lbs.;  the  capacity  is  70,000  lbs.  It  Isj 
ft.  long  inside  and  Is  modern  In  every  particu¬ 
lar.  After  the  exposition  closes  this  car  will  be  sent! 
on  an  extensive  tour  to  display  the  lumber  of  whichj 
it  is  built. 

Near  the  Northern  Pacific  locomotive  No.  ItiS, 
above  referred  to,  opposite  the  end  of  one  of  the  lo¬ 
comotive  exhibit  tracks,  the  Q  &  C  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  an  exhibit  of  railroad  specialties  and  machin¬ 
ery  in  charge  of  Mr.  .Jesse  Whittall.  This  exhibit 
wc  described,  with  an  Illustration,  in  our  issue  of 
Sept.  3. 

j  UNION  PACIFIC  EXHIBIT. 

'  The  Union  Pacific  exhibit  Includes  two  objects  of 
considerable  historic  interest.  One  of  these  Is  en¬ 
gine  No.  1,  an  8-wheel  passenger  engine,  built  by 
I  the  Cook  liocomotlve  Works,  In  April.  1860;  this 
!  was  the  first  engine  which  ran  over  the  road.  It 
has  64  In.  drivers,  the  boiler  is  43  ins.  in  diameter 
and  has  115  2-ln.  flues  11  ft.  3  ins.  long;  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  15x22  ins.  The  weight  of  the  cn.glne  is  66.- 
150  lbs.  and  of  the  tender  50,000  lbs.  The  total 
length  of  the  engine  and  tender  is  51  ft.  10  in.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  old  engine  there  Is  dis¬ 
played  a  modern  mogul  freight  engine.  No.  1600, 
built  by  the  Cook  Locomotive  Works.  The  engine 
has  61  In.  drivers,  a  boiler  72  ins.  in  diameter,  with 
270  2%-In.  flues, 'l3  ft.  0  in.  long;  the  cylinders  are 
22x28  Ins.  The  weight  of  the  engine  Is  163,800  lbs. 
and  of  the  tender  105.900  lbs.  The  total  length  of 
engine  and  tender  is  70  ft.  This  engine  has  been  in 


According  to  a  statement  of  the  Chinese  trade 
reports  for  1807,  lately  received  by  the  treasury  ' 
bureau  of  statistics.  American  imports  Into  China  j 
continue  to  increase,  while  those  of  other  countries  j 
dt  crease.  The  document  contqins  reports  from  the 
tiistoms  officials  of  all  the  ports  of  China,  and  also 
a  general  statement  from  the  statistical  secretary 
of  the  Chinese  customs  service,  Mr.  P.  E.  Taylot. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  statement  contains,  however,  a  warn-  | 
lug  to  American  exporters  of  kerosene  oil,  say¬ 
ing:  “American  oil  is  finding  vigorous  rivals  In 
Riiss'aii  and  especially  Sumatran  oil.  In  1894  the 
figiTcs  of  Importation  were:  American,  51,570,853 
gallons;  Russian.  17,500,283  gallons;  Sumatran, 
5.34.280  gallons,  while  in  1897  they  were:  Ameri- 
caiu  48,212.505  gallons:  Russian.  .36,924,125  gallons, 
and  Sumatran,  14,212.278  gallons.”  It  will  bn  seen 
from  these  figures  that  «hile  the  total  amount  of 
oil  imported  by  China  has  Increased  about  forty-  ■ 
three  per  cent.,  in  the  three  years,  American  Impoi-  I 
tat  ions  have  decreased  six  aiid  one-half  per  cent.; 
Russian  Importations  have  Increased  one  hundred 
and  eleven  per  cent,  and  the  Sumatran  Importations 
have  increased  about  twenty-six  fold.  The  Impoi-  ' 
tatlon  of  the  two  latter  countries,  combined,  now 
exceed  those  of  the  United  States  and  their  rate  of 
increase  seems  startling.  In  our  editorial  columns  | 
of  last  week’s  issue  may  lx>  found  the  substance  ot 
a  similar  apprehensive  expression  on  the  Chinese 
oil  business  by  Consul  Edward  Bedloe  of  Canton.  ! 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATIONS.  | 

If  the  reports  in  the  dally  newspapers  are  to  be  1 
believed  the  new  agreement  of  the  AVesttrn  Freight  . 
Association  (or  the  Wi  stern  Trunk  Line  Committee  : 
as  It  Is  now  called)  promises  to  foFow  In  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Its  predecessor.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  ' 
the  roads  operating  thereunder  exceed  their  legitl-  ' 
mate  proportion  of  traffic  by  shading  the  agreed  j 
rates,  and  then  not  only  refuse  to  even  up  the  ton-  [ 
nage  by  means  of  diversion  l:ut  decline  to  pay  as¬ 
sessments  for  violation  of  tbs  agreement.  As  to  the  j 
truth  or  falsity  of  these  statements  nothing,  of 
course,  can  be  proved:  but  it  is  evident  that  the  I 
agreement  is  not  productive  of  the  hirmony  among 
the  roads  that  was  hoped  for  in  <  onnectlon  with  It.  ' 

More  than  eleven  years  have  n  iw  elapsed  since, 
because  of  the  enactment  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  pools  were  abindoned  and  a-i- 
soclations  of  one  form  and  another  Instituted 
In  their  stead.  However  varied  in  terms,  | 
these  agreements  liave  all  liad  a  common  pur-  ' 
pose,  to  wit:  the  maintenance  of  rates  and  the 
distribution  ot  tonnage.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
constituted  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  accomplish  the  results  sought  after  In 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  but  each  and  every 
of  them  has  failed  both  of  their  immedlnie  object  i 
and  their  ultimate  result  for  the  reason  that  the 
vital  principle  underlying  the  desired  end  was  In¬ 
operative.  .V  condition  possible  only  through  co-  j 
operation  was  aimed  at  through  the  law  but  thej- 
only  means  by  which  such  a  condition  could  be  at¬ 
tained  was  prohibited  by  the  law.  Failure  was 
therefore  Inevitable. 

consmnt  have  been  the  failures  of  the  various : 
ass^MWi  In  question  to  accomplish  that  whichj 
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SOME  THA^PORTATION  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 

tra^^ississippi  exposition. 

[Concluded  from  page  379.] 
of  U^sian  leather.  Mr.  John  Avery  has  charge  of 
this  car. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  dining  car  America,  fin¬ 
ished  with  beautifully  hand  carved  woodword  In 
Vermillion.  The  kitchen  has  a  capacity  for  four 
cooks  and  five  waiters  and  40  people  can  be  fed  at 
oue  sitting.  The  service  is  of  cut  g'ass  and  sterling 
silver.  This  car  is  ornamented  with  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  iron  grill  work,  the  invention  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  blacksmith  several  hundred  years  ago.  There 
is  a  .Tardonnais  flower  stand  of  this  material  and  the 
ornamental  work  over  the  bulkhead,  and  the  chande¬ 
liers,  are  made  of  this  material.  The  windows  of 
the  car  are  of  beveled  French  plate  glass  and  ex- 
tend  the  whole  length  of  the  tables;  they  are  38x60 
in.  In  size.  Part  of  the  windows  are  bay  windows, 
thus  very  much  facilitating  the  view  from  the  car.  ’ 
Over  each  seat  there  is  a  niche  containing  a  vase  of 
freshly  cut  flowers.  The  seats  are  upholstered  In 
embossed  Russian  leather  and  finished  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  portiers  are  of  rope  and  the  curtain  rods 
and  window  catches/are  gold  plated,  as  is  also  the 
hardware  about  the  sideboard.  The  draperies  of  the 
car  are  new  green  in  color.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bailey  has 
charge  of  the  car,  having  remained  with  it  s'nce, 
and  during  the  time,  it  was  displayed  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

Next  after  the  dining  car  comes  the  parlor  car, 
Columbia,  finished  partly  in  vermililon  and  partly  in 
new  green,  the  woodwork  being  hand  carved.  The 
draperies  and  shades  in  this  car  are  of  cream  color 
and  the  chairs  are  finished  with  Oriental  blue  tapjs- 
try.  The  car  has  a  fine  library.  The  drawing  room 
of  this  ear  is  finished  in  silk  tapestry  in  ashes  of  old 
rose  color. 

The  sleeping  ear.  Republic,  is  finished  in  royal  blue 
plush.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  ears,  the  carpets 
blend  with  the  whol.e  finish.  The  trimmings  of  the 
car  are  of  Valencia  lac^f  old  gold  color.  The  draw¬ 
ing  and  staterooms,  (®led  the  bridal  chamber.  Is 
finished  in  cream  enamel  and  gold  and  supplied  with 
drop  wash  stands.  In  the  other  end  of  the  car  there 
is  a  single  state  room  finished  In  ashes  of  old  rose 
satin  and  hand  embroidery.  Mr.  L.  Francis  has 
charge  of  this  car. 

The  last  car  of  the  train,  the  Pacific,  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  sleeper  and  observation  car,  upholstered  in  new 
green.  The  observation  portion  is  partly  finished 


with  California  mahogany.  The  draperies  in  the 
observatiM  end  of  the  car,  as  well  as  the  ceiling, 
are  in  chocolate,  and  in  the  sleeping  end  of  the  car, 
new  ^een.  The  birth  fronts  of  the  sleeping  portion 
are  o^ew  green  satin,  embroidered  with  silk.  The 
chairs  in  the  observation  portion  are  movable  and 
there  are  several  movable  combined  divans  and 
writing  desks,  each  supplied  with  an  oxidized  silver 
I  lamp,  of  unique  design  .,^n  the  center  of  the  car 
I  there  is  a  ladies’  bath,>«!^plete.  At  it  is  supposed 
that  thfl^assengers  of  the  entire  train  would  be 
privileged  to  use  the  obseevi(jfcSn  pi^rtlon  of  this  car, 
the  observation  end  1s  made  large  enough  to  seat 
a  considerable  number  of  people.  This  portion  et 
the  cajiUMj^lo^ed  by  bjynishcd  brass  and  steel  rail¬ 
ings.  Mr.T^.T.  WilMps  has  clnirge  of  this  car. 

I  having  reniSfmed  with'Trsince  and  during  the  At¬ 
lanta  exposition. 

The  curtains  throughout  the  whole  train  are  of 
cream  colofe^ji^ilk  and  lhf>  windows  of  all  the  cars 
are  of  plate  lights -above  the  win¬ 

dows  are  <]||PWBBIiWeadcd  glass.  The  wash 
l)owls  and  water  coolers  throughout  the  train  are  of 
Mexican  onyx.  The  .^lls  and  floors  of  the  wash 
rooms  are  of  English'4Ring,  the  color  of  the  walls 
I)eing  green  and  of  the  floors  eliocolate. 

Tills  train  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Cheuault,  a 
conductor  wlio  lias  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  having  served  28  years.  He  had 
charge  of  the  train  at  its  display  at  the  Atlanta  and 
Nashville  expositions.  Mr.  Clienaidt  is  painstaking 
in  his  attention  to  visitors  and  ♦he  porters  of  the 
cars  are  polite  and  eager  to  explain  all  the  details  I 
about  the  train. 

The  Pullman  exhibit  includes  also  car  No.  Si, 
whicli  is  a  facsimile^  of  the  first  sleeping  car.  This 
car  was  remodeled  from  a  passenger  coach  by  the 
late  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Pullman,  and  placed  in  service  on 
the  (,'hicago.  Alton  &  St.  Louis  road,  Aug.  1,  18jtt. 
The  low  ceiling  in  this  ear  and  the  lack  of  ventila¬ 
tion  for  the  upper  berths  well  illustrate  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  in  sleeping  car  con¬ 
struction  since  that  early  period.  Two  old  stoves 
strapped  to  the  floor  and  two  boxes  of  hickory 
form  an  interesting  port^  of  the  display  of  this 
car  and  are  suggesli|Hj o^Wogres.s  which  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  inferred  than  can  here  be  described.  ^  ; 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Elliott,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  transportation  building,  for  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  account  and  for  kind 
attention  shown  a  representative  of  our  paper  wh  > 
receiifb'  vi""  d  the  exposition. 
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A  SleepinK  <-'nr  nalnlion'. 

-The  traveling  \)ublic  is  hugging  to  its 
•oul  a  rumoi'^to  the  effect  that  certain 
prominent  railway  officials  are  planning 
a  movotnent  to  obtain  a  reduction  in 
sleeping  car  rates— at  least  to  the  extent 
of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  for  upper 

Everybody  feels  that  the  sleeping  car 
rate  is  exorbitant  even  for  a  lower  berth, 
but  that  the  same  rate  should  be  charged 
for  an  upper  berth  seems  like  adding  in- 
snlt  to  injury.  Although  feeling  on  this 
subject  has  been  very  great,  the  public 
has  found  itself  entirely  helpless  in  the 
matter.  The  Pullman  Company  is  in  a 
position  to  say  to  the  public;  “If  you 
don’t  wish  to  pay  our  rates,  you  are  not 
obliged  to  occupy  our  berths,”  or  freely 
translated,  “D— n  your  objections!”  And 
this  is,  in  effect,  just  what  the  Pullman 
Company  does  say  to  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  that  it  has  a  right  to  man¬ 
age  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way,  and 
to  fix  its  own  charges,  is  one  which  can¬ 
not  be  controverted.  It  is  undeniably 
true  that  if  the  public  is  unwilling  to 
pay  the  rates  thus  charged,  the  public 
need  not  patronize  the  Pullman  conches. 
And  so  long  ns  the  Pullman  Company 
has  enough  patronage  at  present  rates 
to  make  its  business  profitable,  it  is  pur¬ 
suing  the  usual  and  expected  course  in 
continuing  to  maintain  the  same  sched¬ 
ule  of  high  prices,  and  none  can  blame 
it  for  such  procedure.  The  blame  should 
be  reserved  rather  for  the  legislative  er¬ 
rors  wjiich  have  made  it  possible  for  any 
corporation  dealing  in  a  public  utility  to 
have  the  public  at  such  a  disadvantage— 
but  that  is  another  story. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Pullman  Company  has 
the  public  at  such  a  manifest  disadvan¬ 
tage,  a  disadvantage  which  hriV  been  felt 
by  the  long-suffering  publK,  the  ray  of 
hope  afforded  by  the  rumeir  referred  to 
has  been  magnified  into  a  great  big  bow 
promise  by  the  ^optimistic  element. 
How  to  bring  tUe  prosperous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Pullman  Company  to  a  realizing 
senj^c  ot^  the  injustice  of  its  rates,  at  least 


to  the  extent  of  obtaining  a  reduction  in 
the  upper  berth  rate,  without  resorting 
to  a  boycotting  system  which  would 
work  nameless  lurdships  upon  the  boy- 
cotters,  has  been  a  nut  too  hard  tor  the 
public  to  crack.  If  the  railroad  mana¬ 
gers  can,  through  their  contracts  with 
the  Pullman  Company,  bring  any  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  which  will  afford  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief,  they  will  be  hailed  as  de¬ 
liverers  by  a  grateful  and  appreciative 
public. 

Butj  unhappily,  the  railroads  arc  ap¬ 
parently  as  much  in  the  power  of  the 
Pullmans  as  is  the  public.  In  fact,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  railroads  would  come 
together  and  act  as  a  unit  in  demanding 
a  rednetiou  from  the  Pullmans,  they  may 
I  feel  themselves  to  be  between  the  devil 
j  and  the  deep  sea.  For  if  they  refuse  to 
I  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Pullman 
Company  unless  the  concession  demand¬ 
ed  should  be  made,  and  if  the  Pullman 
Company  should  refuse  point-blank  to 
make  the  concession,  will  the  traveling 
public  stand  by  the  railroads,  or  raise 
a  howl  for  the  lack  of  the  luxuries 
which  come  so  high? 

At  the  present  stage  of  proeepdings, 
nothing  but  enthusiastic  appropal  is  felt 
for'  the  railroad  managers  and  their 
scheme  to  obtain  a  reduced  Pullman  rate 
for  npper  berths. 


fact  which  is  causing  some  interest 
ifn  the  railroail  world  at  present  is  the 
contention  which  the  railroad  officials  are 
preparing  to  make  against  the  present 
rates  charged  by  sleeping  car  companies. 
This  matter  has  for  some  ^iine  teen  a  sore 
subject  with  the  railroj(d«<,  but  n»  organ¬ 
ized  action  against  the  present  charges 
I  has  as  .vet  been  taken.  It  is  said  that  the 
I  first  step  in  the  campaign  for  the  lower 
I  sleeping  car  rates  will  be  made  at  the 
coming  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ceneral  Passenger  and  Ticket 
.\gents,  which  meets  on  Tuesday  at  De¬ 
troit.  The  railroad  men  expect  to  lake 
some  action  here  which  will  be  stronjt 
enough  to  cause  the  chair  car  and  sleepL^ 
car  companies  to  reduce  their  rates,  yr 
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SLEEPING  CAR  RATES 
The  travelling  public  will  be  lliterested  In 
the  report  that  railroad  fines  are  about 
to  request  a  reduction  In  the  rates  charged 
by  the  Pullman  Company.  Thus,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  "Chronicle"  says: 


country  using  Pullman  cars  unite  In  an  ap- 
company  to  niake  a  reasonable 
reduction  In  the  rates  charged  for  upper 
and  lower  berths  In  sleeping  cars  and  In 
the  rates  for  seats  In  chair  cars.  The  first 
move  in  the  campaign  for  lower  sleeping 
and  chair  car  rates  will  be  made,  it  is 
said,  at  the  coming  convention  of  th- 
Amerlcan  Association  of  General  Passe 

ably  will  be  Inl 
senger  agents 
favoring  a  redubt 
rates,  particularly 


icaet  Agents,  which  begins  a 
:t  Tuesday.  A  resolution  prob 
I  Introduced  by  the  general  pas. 
of  tho  big  Eastern  roadi 


Many  complaints  have  been  made  that 
the  customary  charge  of  Jl.BO  per  night  for 
upper  and  lower  berths  alike  was  exces¬ 
sive.  This  has  been  denied  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  representatives,  who  have  pointed  to 
the  lavishly  ornate  Interior  decorations  of  j 
their  cars,  and  the  good  quality  of  the  j 
mattresses  furnished,  as  evidence  that  ■ 
sleeping  car  accommodations  of  the  sort 
demanded  by  American  passengers  could 
not  be  afforded  at  a  lower  price.  | 

It  Is  possible,  however,  that  the  sleep  j 
of  travellers  would  be  quite  as  sound  In  ■ 
cars  containing  less  elaborate  scroll  work, 
and  the  action  yesterday  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Pullman  Company  In  Chicago 
In  Increasing  Us  capital  stock  by  $18,000,- 
000  ‘n  order  to  give  representation  to  the 
surplus  assets  of  the  company,  would  seem 
to  show  that  a  reduction  In  the  price  of 
berths  was  practicable  without  Injustice. 

This  Is  a  question  In  regard  to  which  the 
average  citizen  may  not  be  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority;  but  the  statement 
■*Jiat  the  profits  of  the  Pullman  Company 
for  the  year  ending  July  31  were  $2,393,883 
proves  that  the  present  arrangement  Is 
highly  lucrative,  and  the  alleged  plan  of 
the  railroad  managers  to  ask  for  lower 
rates  is  significant  as  Indicating  that  the 
popular  contention  Is  not  without  a  basis 
In  fact.  j 

It  la  by  no  means  certain  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rates  to  $1  per  night  on  riAis  where 
$1.50  Is  now  charged  would  *  lessen  the 
profits  of  the  Pullman  stockholders,  for  It 
would  probably  result  In  a  decided  Increase 
In  the  number  of  persons  using  sleeping 
cars.  In  any  event,  the  Issue  Is  a  timely 
one.  and  It  deserves  consideration. 


/  (o  3 


the  bulletin: 

San  Francisco,  Wednesday  Evening, 


October  26, 


1898. 


THt  PULLMAN  CAR  COMPAN'r. 

^ue  of  the  things  that  are  past  finding  out  Is  the 
of  suph  'Mtute  men  as  American  railroad 
«a»asevs  are  known  t^g.be  to  retain  control  of  sleep- 
InRcars.  While  a  good ‘many  American  roads  are 
'^Vavlng  a  hard  time  Ini' making  expenses,  and  often 
■MSB  dividends  for  months  together,  the  Pullman  Car 
■•'company  Is  rolling  In  wealth.  Its  surplus  Is  giving 
the  managers  about  as  much  anxiety  as  the  surplus 
In  the  United  States  Treasury  gave  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
the  early  years  of  his  first  term  as  President.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  largest  roads  are  now  considering  the 
propriety  of  an  humble  request  to  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  to  reduce  rates.  It  Is  thought  that  If  all  the 
roads  using  Pullman  cars  unite  In  an  appeal  to  that 
icompany  to  make  some  reduction  in  rates,  the  Pull¬ 
man  people  may  accede  to  the  request. 

The  Pullman  Coliifiany  have  about  the  only  large 
business  In  the  United  States  which  Is  all  Income. 
All  other  kinds*  bf  business  have  to  stand  some  ex¬ 
penses.  But  the  Puljman  people  have  their  cars  : 
ijiaulcd  for  nothing.  aj>tl  attendants  have  been  known 
■to  pay  something  for  the .  privilege  of  the  service.  | 
It  Is  true  the  company  has  to  build  Its  own  cars,  and 
it  win  be  admitted  that  it  builds  good  ones.  But  if 
the  pioneers  In  the  railroad  business  could  have 
taken  a  long  looli  ah,§ad  the Tallroad  magnates  would 
pot  now.be  imploring  the  Pullman  managers  to  be 
>lt  little,  more  readable  in  their  charges. 
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The  French  Presidential  Train 

BUILT  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SLEEPING  CAR  COMPANY  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OE  THE  CZAIfS  VISIT 
TO  PRANCE. 

Goiu’rnl  Dceeriptiou.— The  tlesigns  for 
tile  privnte  train  iiitendeJ  for  the  use 
of  the  President  of  Pninco,  ilinstrations 
of  wliich  nre  given  herewith,  were  made 
at  Paris  by  tlie  International  Sleeping 
Car  Company,  and  have  been  exeeuted 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  by  liim  on 
his  jonrneys,  as  weil  as  for  the  espeeini 
neeommodation  of  the  Utissian  sover¬ 
eigns  while  traveling  through  France. 

This  train  is  divided  into  two  di.stinct 
parts;  the  Hnssian  and  the  French,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  ear  containing  a  large  recep- 

rooms,  and  it  was  in  this  large  room 
that  the  Uussian  Czar  and  the  President 
of  the  Itepublic  entered  Paris.  Two 
double  doors  located  upon  eitlicr  side  and 
at  about  the  center  of  the  room  enabled 
them  to  leave  the  car  directly  without 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  ends.  That 
this  might  be  done  and  that  the  contour 
of  the  car  might  fall  within  the  limits  of 
dimensions  prescribed  by  the  permaueut 
way,  it  was  necessary  to  use  special  fold¬ 
ing  steps,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
given  later.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
consisted  of  three  large  easy  chairs  up¬ 
holstered  in  damask  and  a  few  other 
chairs  of  smaller  size;  the  ceiling  is  ar¬ 
tistically  decorated  with  linen  and  the 
side  walls  are  hung  with  draperies. 

On  leaving  this  central  saloon,  and  af¬ 
ter  passing  through  one  of  the  waiting  or 
attendant’s  rooms,  one  enters  the  car 
intended  for  the  special  use  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  first  room  is  a  saloon.  luxu¬ 
riously  decorated,  in  which  there  is  a 
sofa,  some  chairs,  a  desk  and  a  bookcase; 
then  comes  the  bedroom,  the  lied  in 
which  is  located  at  about  the  center  of 
the  car;  next  to  this  is  a  toilet  room  con¬ 
taining  a  washstand  in  one  corner  with 
back  and  shelves  of  Italian  red  marble, 
and  a  water  closet  concealed  beneath  tlie 
sent  of  a  chair.  Alongside  this  toilet 
room  there  is  a  Imthroom,  which  is  cut 
off  from  it  by  a  large  portiere.  This 
compartment  contains  nothing  but  a 
bath  tub  of  nickel-plated  copper,  and  has 
been  especially  designed  with  the  idea  of 
being  easily  kept  clean;  the  walls  are  of 
red  Flanders  marble,  and  the  floor  is  laid 
with  souare  tiling  in  which  there  arc 
holes  for  the  drainage  of  the  water. 
Finally,  at  the  further  end  of  this  car 
there  nre  two  compartments  with  berths 
that  arc  folded  into  seats  during  the  day 
and  which  afford  accommodation  for 
four  persons.  These  two  compartments 
are  intended  for  the  ofBcers  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  household  of  the  President  and  nre 
provided  with  a  large  toilet  room  adjoin¬ 
ing. 

Next  to  the  presidential  car  there  is  a 
sleeping  car  with  accommodations  for 
eighteen  people,  and  which  contains  all 
the  comforts  to  he  found  in  the  latest 
sleeping  cars  of  the  International  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  Company. 

Just  back  of  this  sleeping  car  there  is 
a  baggage  van,  containing  a  kitchen, 
which  makes  it  possible  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  prepare  food  here,  instead  of  hav¬ 


ing  recourse  to  the  dining  car  located  at 
the  other  end  of  the  train. 

If  we  now  iiass  to  that  portion  of  the 
train  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  imperial  family;  first  of  all  upon 
leaving  the  large  reception  room  of  which 
we  have  already  spidten,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  traversed  the  small  waiting  room, 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car,  next  to  the  presidential 
car,  we  enter  the  car  reserved  for  the 
royal  guests,  the  first  compartment  of 
which  is  a  smoking  room,  containing  two 
sofas,  lu'yond  which  is  a  small  compart¬ 
ment  simply  arranged  but  luxuriously 
decorated;  tbc  furniture  consists  of  a  so¬ 
fa,  some  easy  chairs  and  a  small  book¬ 
case,  the  ceiling  being  artistically  deco¬ 
rated  with  painting  on  linen. 

Next  to  this  compartment  is  the  bed¬ 
room  of  tlie  Kniperor,  which  is  paneled 
with  mahogany,  has  damask  hangings, 
and  whose  ceiling  is  covered  with  a 
bright  cloth.  Tlie  toilet  room,  which  is 
the  next  in  order,  contains  a  large  mar¬ 
ble  washstand.  Fimilly,  after  going  past 
a  small  room,  intended  for  the  Emperor’s 
valet,  we  enter  the  bedroom  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  to  which  access  is  obtained  from 
the  passageway  and  the  bondoir.  Espe¬ 
cial  care  was  taken  in  tlie  designing  of 
this  portion  of  the  tra'u;  it  being  finished 
in  painted  wood,  covered  with  a  bright 
serge,  with  ceilings  of  a  delicate  blue, 
thus  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  with 
the  remainder  of  the  train,  which  is  in 
mahogany.  This  bedroom  contains  a 
bed,  a  chair  and  a  small  secretary;  in  the 
bondoir  there  is  a  small  table  and  a  mov¬ 
able  toilet  stand  surmounted  by  a  large 
mirror.  A  toilet  room  completes  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  portion  of  the  car. 

On  leaving  the  imperial  car  we  come 
to  two  sleeping  cars  intended  for  the  mil¬ 
itary  household  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
suite.  Those  two  sleeping  cars  nre  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  at  the  President’s  end  of 
the  train,  but  have  no  upper  berths,  and 
the  walis  are  covered  with  draperies. 

Tile  dining  and  kitchen  car,  which  was 
placed  next  to  these  two  cars,  has  no 
marked  features  whatever.  It  is  a  din¬ 
ing  car  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  type  bniit  by  the  Sleeping  Car 
Company.  It  contains  a  large  room  with 
a  tabic  capable  of  seating  eight  or  ten 
people;  a  second  room  has  eight  small 
tabh-s,  four  having  seats  for  four  each 
and  four  with  seats  for  two  each.  Be¬ 
yond  tlu'i'o  is  a  pantry  about  .5  feet  wide 
and  a  kitclu'ii  a  little  less  than  7  feet 
wid(>,  each  of  which  occupies  the  fuil 
width  of  the  car. 

The  cars  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Presid('nt  and  the  Czar,  as  well  as  the 
saloon  car.  nre  lighted  by  electricity; 
while  the  dining  and  sleeping  cars  arc 
lighted  by  gas  with  regenerative  burn- 

The  ontsides  of  the  cars  nre  of  matched 
tenkwood,  vnrni.shed  and  relieved  by  a 
gold  band;  tlie  roof  and  monitor  nre 
painted  a  bluish  white. 

All  of  the  cars  are  heated  by  hot  water 
circulation. 

Details  of  Construction.— Before  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  special  details  of  construc¬ 
tion.  we  will  give  the  total  length  of  the 
several  cars  over  hulTers,  ns  well  as  their 
weights: 


J.-. 


The  California  Limited  this  season  is  art  independent 
train  from  Chicago,  and  in  addition  to  its  former  equipment 
of  sleepers,  buffet-smoking  car  and  dining  car  carries  an 
observation  car.  It  possesses  further  a  novel  feature  which' 
is  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  railway  passenger  service.  The  entire  train  is  illuminated 
by  electricity  generated  by  axle  power,  each  car  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  separate  dynamo,  with  which  is  connected  a 
storage  battery  to  be  drawn  upon  when  the  train  is  not  in 
motion.  It  is  the  first  train  in  the  world  to  be  lighted  by 
this  method. 

It  will  be  open  to  private  inspection  at  Dearborn  Sta¬ 
tion,  Wednesday,  November  2  (the  date  of  inauguration), 
between  the  hours  of  12.30  and  3.00  p.  m.  Luncheon  will 
be  served  in  the  dining  car  by  Mr.  Fred  Harvey. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

Geo.  T.  Nicholson, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
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Weight.  Length, 
pounds,  ft.  in. 

Four  wheeled  linggiige 

cnr .  2(5,390  29  7.5 

Four  wheeled  kitchen 

„C!ir .  30.490  29  7.5 

Sleeping  enrs  with  l.'t 

berths .  7.5,240  64  9.0 

75,(5JSO  (54  9.0 

75,460  64  9.0 

Dining  cnr  .  70,400  64  3.5 

Presidentinl  ear .  71,280  6+  3.5 

Saloon  cnr  . .59,4(M)  (51  ll.o 

Emperor’s  cnr .  68,070  61  1.0 

Total . .552,410  505  1.0 


We  thus  see  that  the  total  weight  of 
the  train  in  round  numbers  is  276  tons, 
and  its  length  505  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
two  locomotives  used  to  haul  it. 

1.  The  Bogies.— All  of  the  ears  of  the 
train,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  bag¬ 
gage  cars  at  the  ends,  are  mounted  upon 
four  wheeled  bogie  trucks;  each  of  which 
weighs  three  tons  without  the  wheels; 
the  latter  being  of  the  Arbel  type,  with 
a  full  plate  corrugated  center.  These 
wheels  weigh,  when  mounted,  from  2,420 
to  2,040  pounds  each.  The  bogies  are  of 
an  improved  type  and  are  made  of  press¬ 
ed  steel,  by  which  the  i)rineipal  pieces 
are  given  a  uniform  strength  while  the 
weight  is  cut  down  about  6(50  pounds,  or 
about  10  per  cent,  below  that  of  former 
designs,  without  any  loss  of  strength. 

The  oil  boxes  are  of  cast  iron  and  in  a 
single  piece.  The  bearing  itself  is  half 
bronze  and  half  white  metal;  the  latter 
resting  upon  the  journal,  the  lubrication 
being  effected  both  from  above  and  be¬ 
low. 

The  spring  suspension  gives  a  very 
easy  motion;  the  body  first  rests  upon 
two  nests  of  elliptic  springs  of  three 
each,  while  the  frames  of  the  bogies 
themselves  are  carried  by  four  ordinary 
semi-elliptic  springs  resting  upon  the  oil 
boxes,  and  from  whose  extremities  rods 
drop  down  through  four  helical  springs 
upon  each  side.  So  each  cnr  is  carried,  at 
each  end  by  six  elliptic,  four  semi-elliptic 
and  eight  helical  springs.  On  tangents  the 
weight  of  the  car  is  carried  by  the  cen¬ 
ter  plates  of  the  trucks,  and  it  is  only  up¬ 
on  curves  that  the  bodies  put  any  press¬ 
ure  upon  the  transoms  placed  above  the 
elliptic  springs. 

2.  The  Couplings.— The  couplings  be¬ 
tween  the  cars  are  of  a  peculiar  type, 
designed  by  M.  (iain,  the  chi(‘f  engineer 
of  the  Sleeping  Car  Company,  and  per¬ 
mit  an  easy  adjustment  of  the  enrs  on 
curves. 

With  this  system  the  buffers  of  two  ad¬ 
jacent  cars  are  always  in  contact  and 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  each  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same.  This  buffing  and  draw¬ 
bar  arrangement,  which  gives  most  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  service,  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  private  train  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria. 

The  train  under  consideration  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  three  sets  of  brakes,  the 
Westinghouse,  the  vacuum,  and  the 
hand;  the  first  will  only  he  used  on  spe¬ 
cial  journeys  which  are  made  exclusive- 
l.v  over  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  railways. 

3.  The  Car  Bodies. — The  iinderfrnm- 
ing  is  of  pitch  pine  with  composite  sills 
of  pitch  pine  and  iron;  the  side  framing 


is  also  of  pitch  pine  strengthened  by  an 
iron  channel  bar.  The  cross  sills  are 
made  of  channel  irons;  the  posts  are  of 
teak,  the  interior  of  mahogany  and  the 
outside  of  teak.  The  roofs  of  the  cars 
are  formed  of  two  sheets  i)laeed  one  over 
the  other;  the  inner  sheet  is  made  of  as¬ 
bestos  and  rublier,  is  of  u  most  excellent 
material  to. prevent  the  radiation  of  heat, 
the  infiltnition  of  water  and  ignition  of 
the  woodwork  liy  si)nrks.  The  outside 
sheet  is  of  ordinary  canvas,  upon  whose 
two  sides  several  coats  of  white  ieiul 
paint  have  l)een  laid. 

The  common  width  of  all  of  these  cars 
is  9  feet  4  inches  below  the  windows, 
while  the  extreme  •  width  outside  the 
footboards  is  19  feet  2  inches. 

Communication  between  the  cars  Is 
maintained  through  vestibules  protected 
b.v  leather. 

4.  Heating  and  Ventilation.— All  of 
the  cars  are  provided  with  a  monitor 
roof.  The  ventilation  of  each  compart¬ 
ment  is  assured  by  four  oi)enings  made 
in  the  vertical  sides  of  the  monitor, 
and  which  are  opened  in  iiairs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  in  which  the  train  is 
running,  so  ns  to  induce  a  draft  of  warm 
air  toward  the  outside  and  prevent,  at 
the  same  time,  the  entrance  of  cinders, 
smoke  and  dust.  The  ventilati(jn  of  each 
passageway  is  also  maintained,  above 
the  doors  and  windows,  by  means  of 
“Torpedo”  ventilators  placed  upon  the 
roof  of  the  car. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
system  of  hot  water  circulation  without 
pressure.  Each  car  is  provided  witli 
an  ordinary  boiler,  under  which  either 
coke  or  coal  may  be  burned.  The  cir¬ 
culation  is  obtained  by  menus  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  line  of  piping,  one  for  the  out  and 
the  other  for  the  inflow,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  expansion  tank. 

5.  Lighting. — We  have  already  stated 
that  the  cars  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  imperial  family  and  the  President 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  This  lighting 
is  done  by  storage  batteries  of  the  type 
used  on  the  Northern  Uailway  of  France 
and  supplying  .a  current  of  30  volts  in 
each  car  for  29  lamps  of  10  candle-pow¬ 
er  each.  This  current  is  furnished  by  a 
battery  of  16  colls  in  each  ear,  placed 
below  the  framing  in  special  boxes.  The 
outside  dimensions  of  each  of  these  ac¬ 
cumulators  are  11.8  inches  by  14.37 
inches  by  7.1  inches,  and  their  weight 
is  66  pounds.  So,  inclusive  of  the  case, 
the  total  extra  weight  to  be  carried  for 
the  lighting  of  each  cnr  may  Is-  taken  to 
he  about  1,1(«)  pounds.  The  necumiiln- 
tors  can  furnish  a  good  light  for  from 
12  to  15  hours.  Finally,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  accident,  the 
wires  are  seriarated  from  each  other  by 
wooden  mouldings.  The  lamps  are  fixed. 
Each  car  is  provided  with  a  commuta¬ 
tor  for  the  whole  car,  and  another  for 
the  passageway  and  the  toilet  room. 

6.  Special  Footboards.— We  have  seen 
that  the  saloop  cnr  is  provided  with  two 
doors  placed  at  the  center  of  the  panels 
of  the  frame;  and  we  have  also  pointed 
out  that  in  order  to  bring  the  cnr  with¬ 
in  the  contour  lines  prescribed  by  the 
permanent  way  these  doors  had  to  be 
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provided  with  special  footboards,  so 
constructed  and  provided  with  a  count¬ 
erweight  that  a  force  of  11  pounds  is 
amply  sufficient  to  operate  them.  The 
hinging  is  double,  permitting  the  steps 
to  be  turned  down,  but  when  the  train 
is  in  motion  they  are  turned  up. 


Canadian  Pacific  Sleeping  Car 

This  car,  a  plan  and  interior  view  of 
which  are  pr<‘8ented  herewith,  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Canadian  I’acific  Itailroad 
by  a  1‘iirisian  designer,  brought  from 
France  for  that  purpose-.  The  man  was 
(‘Vidently  a  person  of  taste  and  ability. 
He  knew  nothing  of  sleeping  cars,  or  of 
railroads,  and  when  reeptested  to  design  a 
car  of  certain  dimensions,  and  containing 
certain  features,  he  entered  the  work  un¬ 
trammelled  by  car  shop  tradition,  or  by 
prei-i-dent.  He  hail  no  plans  or  patterns 
which  he  must  not  depart  from  for  fear 
that  first  cost  would  be  increased  tlieia-- 
hy. 

In  fact,  the  designer  of  this  car  was 
able  to  branch  out  into  the  new,  untried 
and  unique,  without  having  to  "unlearn” 
prevailing  custom.  And  the  n-sults  show 
that  he  did  it.  He  “branched  out”  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  'IIk-  completi-d 
car  is  a  marvel  of  elegance.  It  is  also 
convenient,  but  to  tlj^  is-rson  accustomed 
to  the  solid,  but  rather  sombre  elegance 
of  rullnmn  and  Wagner,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  car  at  first  sight  sc-<-ms  flashy, 
and  even  over-ornamented.  But  time  and 
the  Canadian  public  will  decide  the 
standing  of  the  car.  The  latter,  how  it 
will  be  liked;  the  former, , how  it  will 
stand  the  wear  and  tear,  and  what  will 
be  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  cars. 

The  framing  and  body  of  the  car 
is  presumably  the  standard  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Uailroad.  The  length  of 
this  car  is  79  fis-t  (5  inches  over  end  sills; 
the  width  is  about  19  feet  outside  of  side 
sills.  As  shown  b.v  the  plan  herewith 
presented,  the  car  eontains  the  usual 
number,  eight  sections,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  two  stat<'rooms,  each  the 
same  length  as  the  sleeper  sections  (6 
feet  3Vi  inclu-s)  and  7  feet  in  width. 

Each  stateroom  contains  a  regulation 
section  equipment;  also  a  sofa,  about  6 
feet  4  inches  by  29  inches,  or  2  fei-l 
node  including  the  upholstered  back. 
Each  stati-room  is  also  supplied  with  a 
private  toilet  room,  containing  a  closet, 
sit  bowl  and  the  necessary  toilet  conven¬ 
iences.  Both  these  closets  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  closets  at  either  end  of  the  car  are 
fitted  with  overhead  water  tanks.  'I'he 

arrnngem<-nt  of  the  stater . ns  is  very 

good,  being  such  that  by  throwing  iqs-n 
all  the  doors  there  is  dir<-ct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  body  of  the  car,  also  with 
the  corridor  at  either  end,  and  eaeh  state¬ 
room  with  the  other.  Each  stateroom 
can  also  communicate  with  its  [irivate 
toilet  room  without  going  into  the  main 
corridor. 

The  Standard  Coupler  Company's  steel 
platform  and  buffers  and  the  Standard 
Pullman  vestibule  is  used.  The  hand 
brake  is  fitted  with  a  ratchet  lever,  and 
another  lever  opens  the  couplers.  Steam 
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riiiling  outside  of  doors  when  the  ves' 
bule  door  is  oix'ii. 

Tile  end  of  tlie  vestibiih!  is  cdoseii  by 
‘■iazy-toiiKs”  Kiite  ninde  with  ii  brass  e 


controlied  by  a  globe 
M'sal  eoupliiig  in  the 
lie  eouiders  are  Heim 
id  till-  iixle  journals 
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stamped  leather,  as  also  are  the  ends  of 
the  seats,  which  are  in  green  and  gold, 
with  trimmings  of  a  scroll  interwoven 
with  llowers  and  trailing  vines,  a  slight 
idea  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
half-tone  engraving  of  the  car  interior 
given  herewith. 

The  car  is  fitted  throughout  with  elec¬ 
tric  push-buttons,  for  signailing  the  por¬ 
ter;  these  buttons  are  also  placed  in  the 
clos«.>ts  and  on  the  platform.  Tlie  light¬ 
ing  of  the  cars  is  very  good  and  complete, 
a  large  number  of  Incandescent  electric 
lamps  being  iighted  by  a  dynamo  sup¬ 
ported  on  and  driven  from  the  car  axle, 
according  to  the  system  controlled  by  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Company,  of 
14  Stone  street,  New  York  City. 

The  dynamo  is  mounted  upon  the  truck 
of  the  car,  and  one  end  is  supported  by  a 
stirrup  from  the  truck,  while  the  other 
end  is  carried  by  the  axle.  The  gener¬ 
ator  is  driven  by  direct  gear,  making  2Vi 
ivvolutions  to  one  of  the  car  wheel.  The 
dynamo  is  attached  to  the  axle  by  meaps 
of  a  split  sleeve,  which  finds  its  bearings 
liy  means  of  adjustable  jaws  so  arranged 
that  it  takes  up  any  irregularity  of  the 
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very  act  ol^  turning  off  the  lights  cuts 
down  the  efficiency  of  the  dynamo  to  a 
point  where  only  current  enough  is  gen- 
(‘rated  to  keep  the  l)atteries  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  warm  weather  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fans  may  b<?  driven  from' the  dy¬ 
namo,  and  the  batteries  stiii  kept  fully 
charged. 

A  novel  disposition  of  the  lamps  dis¬ 
penses  w'ith  the  ceiling  chandeliers.  The 
conventional  coat  and  hat  hooks  between 
the  sections  are  made  to  each  carry  a 
pair  of  electric  lamps,  besides  doing  duty 
us  before.  The  castings  are  hollow,  and 
the  wires  run  inside  them.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  reading  lamps  in  each  sec¬ 
tion;  the  globes  are  let  into  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  car;  a  reflector  surface 
placed  behind  and  a  ground  glass  screen 
in  front  of  each  lamp,  for  reading.  The 
light  comes  just  where  it  is  needed,  and 
is  soft,  yet  plentiful,  nie  car  is  also 
c<iuipped  with  brasses  upon  which  can¬ 
dles  may  be  suspended,  in  case  anything 
happens  to  the  electrical  machinery,  or 
liuring  a  heavy  storm,  the  batteries 
l>econic  exhausted. 

These  cars  are  heated  by  a  commiugler 
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axle.  The  jaws  engage  close  to  the 
wheel,  leaving  the  center  part  of  the  axle 
free  to  swing  in  rounding  curves  and  go¬ 
ing  over  irregularities  in  the  road.  The 
weight  is  thus  concentrated  where  it  is 
the  least  felt. 

A  regulator  is  piaeed  in  one  of  the  lock¬ 
ers,  and  so  controls  the  generator  that 
It  delivers  no  more  current  when  running 
GO  than  when  running  20  miles  per  hour; 
also  when  running  below  the  latter 
siK-ed.  The  lamps  are  fed  directly  from 
a  storage  battery,  which  is  capable  of 
running  tlie  lights  from  six  to  twelve 
hours. 

No  instructions  arc  given  to  the  porter 
Is-yond  ladiig  told  to  turn  the  lamps  on 
and  off  ns  required.  Another  feature  of 
this  system  is,  tliat  in  running  during  the 
day  time,  when  the  batteries  are  full,  the 
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system,  similar  to  that  used  in  all  the 
Canadian  I’acific  cars. 

The  upholstering  is  done  in  brick-red 
niiiterial,  of  the  changeable  variety,  the 
tints  riuining  down  to  pale  pink.  It  is  a 
figured  material,  the  leaves  and  vines 
Udiig  woven  in,  hut  having  the  effect  of 
hand  iiainting. 

The  saloons  are  upholstered  In  green 
idush,  and  are  fitted  with  electroliers  of 
five  lights  each.  The  smoking  compart¬ 
ment  is  very  large,  about  2Y>  feet  longer 
than  the  usual  shsqH'r  smoking  room.  In 
faid,  it  is  11  feet  long  by  7  feet  inch 

He  had  had  experience. — Wife  (in 
railway  train)— It’s  distressing  to  have 
you  behave  so  rudely.  Why  don’t  you 
help  that  young  lady  raise  that  window? 

Itutiful  Husband— She’s  so  pretty  I 
was  afraid  you’d  be  angry. — Pearson’s. 
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Elst'wliorc  in  this  number  is  published 
an  iiiustratod  description  of  a  sleeping 
car,  the  appearance  of  which  vividly  re¬ 
calls  the  desiginition  applied  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Tratman  at  tlie  New  York 
Itailroad  t’lub  to  the  piuvailing  tendency 
to  oiir  elahoration  in  decorative  work  in 
our  "palaet'”  ears  when  lu'  duld)ed  it 
"barharie  splendor  and  gloomy  magniti- 
eeiice."  Here  the  climax  of  nllra-dee<ira- 
tiveness  appiairs  to  liave  been  r<'a<died 
ami  We  may  rejoiee  in  the  jiossibility  of 
a  reaction. 


The  (leelsloii  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  in  llu' 
of  I’lillinan's  Palace  Car  couii»nn.v,  l).y  which  the  court  decides 
that  the  company  has  no  rlglit  to  own  and  operate  the  town 
of  Pullman,  is,  presumably,  good  law,  but  its  result  is  rather 
>  curious  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view.  It  will  be  remem- 
liercd  that  not  very  long  ago  i:  most  competent  jury  in  EnroiK" 
pusscal  upon  the  respective  merits  and  advantages  of  various 
industrial  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  There  can 
certainly  have  been  m*  pre.iudice  in  the  minds  of  that  jury  in 
favor  of  a  town  located  iiway  off  in  the  .Xinerhviu  state  of 
Illinois.  •Pul  the  jury  decided  in  favor  of  Puliinaii.  and  It  was 
formally  awarded  the  di|)loni.M  as  llie  liesi  and  most  sanitary 


It  is  no  mere  platitude  to  say  that  the 
efforts  and  money  thus  lavished  on  hys¬ 
terically  aesthetic  adornment  might  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic  be  exixinded  in  the  production  of 
sleeping  cars  in  the  construction  of  which 
more  attention  were  given  to  the  consid¬ 
erations  of  comfort  ami  decency.  The 
eonventional  “sleeper,”  infinitely  suiH-rior 
as  it  is,  of  course,  to  what  our  grand- 
fatht'is  traveled  in  and  to  anything  to  Ih' 
found  in  “any  other  country  on  earth," 
still  falls  short  of  what  coidd  Is-  at¬ 
tained  with  the  opportunities  at  Iiand.? 
The  designer  of  tile  sh’eping  ear  must 
break  away  from  the  dormitory  or  bar¬ 
racks  idea  and  carry  in  mind  the  bed- 


In  this  eonnection  it  is  remarkable  liow 
advaner  d  are  Wt  stern  as  compared  with 
Eastern  railroads.  From  (’hieago  west¬ 
ward  there  is  searei'ly  a  night  train  but 
lias  included  in  its  eipiliiment  one  or 
mor<‘  eoniparlment  sheping  curs.  That 
tins  concr'ssion  to  the  senses  of  privacy, 
comfort  and  decency— the  eompartmenl— 
is  appreeiatc'd  by  travelers,  is  shown  by 
their  willingness  to  pay  an  extra  fare. 
It  is  common  to  hear  the  West  spoken 
of  as  “wild  and  wooly,”  but,  apparently, 
the  refinement  of  Eastern  travelers  has 
not  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
linrtment  sleeping  car  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  the  Eastern  States. 


town  on  earth.  Now  the  court  says  that  the  eonipany,  which 
has  niiide  the  ls>st  and  most  sanitary  town  on  earth,  is  not 
competent  to  own  and  operate  the  town.  It  may  not  be  eom- 
Iieleiil  in  a  legal  sense,  Inil  it  lias  sliown  itself  most  empliatically 
competent  in  fact. 

Tiic  annual  report  of  the  I'ullman  comimny  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  lies  liefore  me  .i.t  1  write,  ami  it  will  be  in  place 
to  quote  a  few'  sentences: 

The  value  of  the  manufactured  product  of  tlie  car  works 
of  the  company  for  the  year  was  .'|;iO,.jti,S,2.j(i.t:3,  and  of  other 
industries.  Including  rentals,  .'!>l,0;il’,08li.r>(P,  making  a  total  of 
$11,‘«)0,342.73,  against  $4,(1.S1..(118.0S  for  tlie  previous  year. 

Tlie  average  number  of  names  on  the  pay  rolls  at  I’ullman 
for  the  year  was  5,012,  and  wages  paid  .ji2.702,.VJ1.20,  making  an 
average  of  $539.22  for  eacli  person  employed. 

Tlie  iiverage  daily  earnings  of  journeynii'ii  mechanics  at 
rullman  is  now  $2.39.  At  this  time  last  year  it  was  $2.28. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  tlie  compan.v 
in  its  manufacturing  and  o))eratiiig  deimrtmcuts  was  11,847, 
and  tlie  wages  paid  during  tlie  year  $5,892,990.59.  The  num- 
Iter  of  employes  for  the  previous  year  was  9,317,  and  tlie  wages  . 
paid  $4,400,151.74. 

The  Pullnian  Loan  and  Savings  Hank  sliows  savings  deposits 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  .$079,332.02,  an  increase  of  $175,- 
893.12,  compared  with  the  pri'vious  year.  The  numb.-'r  of  de- 
liositors  inis  increased  iluring  the  year  from  2.028  to  2.,503,  and 
the  average  for  each  depositor  from  $248.24  to  $201.98. 

The  entire  enrollment  of  pupils  in  pulilic  scliools  in  tlie  town 
of  I’nllman  for  tlie  fiscal  year  was  1,249,  as  against  1,020  for' 
till'  previous  year,  the  staff  of  teachers  numbering  25. 

From  all  of  wliich  it  can  liardly  Im  said  tliat  tlie  operation 
of  tlie  town  of  I'ullman  by  tlie  I’ullman  company  lias  lieen  a 
eonsificuous  failure. 


It  is  just  a  few'  days  more  tliaii  a  year  since  (Jeorge  M. 
I’ullmaiL  died,  and  it  is  periiaps  as  well  lliat  lie  is  not  Iiere  to 
read  llio  decision.  Not  tliat  tlie  decision  can  lie  of  any  in¬ 
jury  to  tlie  I’ullman  comiiany,  for  it  is  only  a  matter  of  tech¬ 
nicality  and  of  law,  Imt  Mr.  I’ullman  look  so  much  i>ride  in 
the  town,  and  it  and  tlie  company  togetlier  repre:'iented  so 
much  of  his  life's  work,  that  it  would  have  been  very  bitter 
to  him  to  liave  read  the  decision.  He  was  nwd  to  ingratitude 
and  to  Iieing  misunderstood,  but  lie  was  far  from  being  hardened 
so  that  tills  decision  would  not  have  hurt. 
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.THE  FIRST  SLEEPING  CARS. 

The  first  sleeping  car  was  devised  by  Theodo^  T. 
Woo(kuff,  who  constructed  a  small  working  model  in 
i854i  at  W  atertown,  N.  Y.,  and  whose  first  patents  for 
“Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Seats  and  Coaches” 
were  issued  on  December  2,  1856.  Mr.  Woodruff, 
writes  F.  J.  Bramball  in  “Cassier’s  Magazine,”  was  then 
a  resident  of  Alton,  HI.,  and  attacl  ed  to  the  St.  Louis, 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railway.  The  invention  at  first 
met  with  no  favor  from  the  railroads.  Having  built 
his  first  sleeping  car  he  was,  after  much  persuasion,  per¬ 
mitted  to  attach  it  to  the  night  express  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  between  Albany  and  Buffalo, 
making  its  first  trip  on  October  26,  1856.  He  person¬ 
ally  managed  the  car,  charging  each  passenger  50  cents 
for  its  use,  and  was  delighted  when  a  dozen  passengers 
took  lodging  with  him  for  the  trip.  Gradually  the  car 
became  talked  about  among  travelers,  and  the  demand 
for  it  was  effectively  and  permanently  established.  So 
little  was  the  sleeping  car  appreciated  by  the  railroads 
when  first  introduced  that  the  New  York  Central  ac¬ 
tually  charged  Woodruff  full  fare  while  he  was  con¬ 
ducting  his  car  and  trying  to  introduce  its  merits  to 
the  traveling  public;  but  President  Erastus  Corning,  of 
the  railroad  company,  finally  issued  a  free  pass  to  Mr. 
Woodruff,  and  thenceforth  he  ran  the  car  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  gross  earnings  nearly  exhausted  by  his  own  fare 
for  the  trip. 

In  the  meantime  the  same  idea  began  to  find  develop¬ 
ment  further  W  est  in  the  United  Stales.  George  M. 
Pullman,  after  a  trip  in  one  of  Mr.  Woodruff’s  cars  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  conceived  the  notion  that  they 
might  be  greatly  improved,  and  that  passengers  might 
have  upon  sleeping  cars  comforts  equal  to  those  then 
provided  upon  steamboats.  In  1859  he  altered  some 
day  coaches  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  con¬ 
verting  them  into  sleeping  cars,  which  were  considered 
a  material  advance  upon  any  previously  constructed. 
In  1864  Mr.  Pullman  constructed  a  new  car  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Alton  Company's  yards  at  a  cost  of  $18,000, 
which  was  a  direct  departure  from  the  previous  plan. 
It  was  named  the  “Pioneer,”  and  designated  by  the  let¬ 
ter  “A,”  as  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  sleeping 
cars  that  might  ever  be  constructed.  It  had  miproved 
trucks  and  a  raised  deck,  and  was  two  feet  and  a  half 
;higher,  and  a  foot  wider  than  any  car  *hen  in  service, 
necessitating  considerable  alterations  in  station  plat¬ 
forms  and  bridges  along  the  line. 
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The  first  cars  of  Mr.  Woodruff  were  scarcely  more 
than  old-.s^  le,  flat-top  day  coaches,  provided  with  mat¬ 


tresses  ana  blankets,  stored  at  one  end  during  the  day- 
t>me,_and  spread  upon  the  seats,  which  were  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  form  a  bed.  Each  car  accommodated 
about  iixty  passengers.  In  the  Pullman  car  there  was 
a  double  berth  below  and  two  single  berths  above,  let 
down  by  hangers  or  fixtures  on  the  side  of  the  car.  The 
charge  was  $i  for  a  lower  and  fifty  cents  for  an  upper 
bertfi.  Prior  to  Mr.  Pullman’s  experiment,  however, 
the  first  regular  sleeping  car,  constructed  according  to 
modern  ideas  of  what  a  sleeping  car  should  be,  was  built 
by  a  mechanic  named  Thompson,  at  the  car  works  of 
the  Wasson  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  or  early  in  1858,  and  was 
boughf  from  him  by  the  late  Webster  Wagner. 

One  of  Wagner’s  first  .improvements  in  sleeping  cars 
was  to  make  them  wider  and  higher,  and  then  came  im¬ 
provements  in  ventilation,  as  it  was  found  that  passen¬ 
gers  occupying  the  upper  berths  suffered  from  the  con¬ 
fined  and  vitiated  atmosphere.  This  resulted  in  the  in- 1 
troduction  of  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  raised  roof 
or  double  deck,  afterward  applied  also  to  the  ordinary 
America*!^  passenger  coaches.  Another  improverq^nt 
was  the  introduction  of  the  adjustable  upp*r  berth 
whic^j  permitted  of  the  storing  of  the  bedding  in  the 
daytime  in  the  space  behind  it.  Four  of  these  improved 
sleeping  cars  were¥u{It  Sy  Wagner  ind  placed  in  regu¬ 
lar  service  on  the  New  York  Central,  in  1858,  running 
between  New  York  and  Niagara  Falls.  He  subse¬ 
quently  turned  his  attention  to  drawing  room  cars  for 
day  travel,  and  in  1867  introduced  the  first  car  df  this 
description. 


COST  OF  PULLMAN  CAR  SMlCE./<>;/^r 

Vice-President  Thomas  H.  Wickes 
Car  Company,  in  the  course  of  the  Congressional  postal 
inquiry  said  that  when  the  railroads  kept  the  Pullman 
cars  in  repair  no  mileage  was  charged.  Later,  when 
through  train  service  was  developed,  it  became  trouble¬ 
some  to  keep  the  accounts  separate,  and  Pullman’s  com¬ 
pany  undertook  to  maintain  the  cars  for  a  specified  sum, 
at  first  4c.  per  mile  run,  later  for  3c.,  and  now  nearly  all 
newer  contracts  fix  the  mileage  at  2c.  The  mileage  is 
based  on  the  cost  of  maintenance.  A  6o-foot  postal  car, 
Mr.  Wickes  said,  costs  about  $5500,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  necessary  for  its  maintenance  is  about  $1000  a 
year  or  ic.  a  mile,  the  difference  in  its  favor  when  com¬ 
pared  to  a  sleeper  being  due  to  the  less  expensive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  interior  furnishings.  The  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  an  express  car,  he  said,  was  about  $4000  a  year  for 
100,000  miles  of  travel.  The  life  of  a  Pullman  car  is  es¬ 
timated  at  twenty  years,  hut  it  has  been  found  that  after 
twelve  years  a  car  disappears  from  the  larger  routes, 
and  it  is  either  placed  in  unimportant  service  or  stored 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  400  having  been  taken 
from  the  Pullman  yards  for  transport  duty  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Wickes  thought  a  postal  car  ought  to  last 
as  long  as  a  sleeper,  but  that  it,  too,  would  become  obso¬ 
lete  vvithin  a  dozen  years.  The  committee  took  up  the 
question  of  charges  for  hauling  a  Pullman  car  over  a 
line  where  the  railroad  derives  no  traffic  from  it.  Mr. 
Wickes  said  the  charge  had  once  been  as  high  as  20c.  a 
mile,  but  the  average  is  now  about  12c.,  the  range  being 
between  loc.  on  the  Illinois  prairie  roads  and  others 
similarly  situated,  to  14c.  on  lines  with  .steep  grades. 
He  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
these  charges,  but  apparently  was  satisfied  with  them. 
He  said  he  hoped  the  Government  would  not  ask  the 
railroads  to  make  contracts  on  the  same  terms  that 
some  of  the  Pullman  business  is  done,  as  many  trains 
are  run  at  a  loss  or  with  little  profit  to  the  railroads,  and 
he  thought  the  roads  were  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit 
for  carrying  the  mails. 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
tliroughout  the  country  against  the  pres-  . 
out  Charges  for  lierths  in  sleeping  cars. 

If  the  voice  of  the  press  is  a  basis  In 
reckon  from,  it  is  evident  that  the  senli- 
iiieut  is  strong.  The  recent  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Pullman  company  which  in¬ 
dicated  a  dividend  of  $18,000,000  for  the 
stockholders,  has  rekindled  the  feeling 
against  e-xci-ssive  charges  for  sleeping 
privileges  on  trains.  This  report  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  idea  more  seriously  in  the 
minds  of  the  traveling  public,  that  sleep 
iug  car  service  can  be  maintained  at  a 
profit,  with  much  less  cost  to  those  who 
patronise  it.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that 
such  is  the  ease.  When  the  Puliman 
Palace  Car  Company  was  granted  a  con¬ 
cession  to  run  its  rolling  stock  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  it  was  understood  that  the  company 
should  charge  only  such  a  rate  in  Mexi¬ 
can  money.  That  rate  is  something  like 
two  dollars  (silver)  per  night.  As  silver 
has  become  worth  46  cents  in  gold,  the 
company  realizes  only  about  92  cents. 
That  is  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  be¬ 
sides.  If  a  company  can  maintain  sleep¬ 
ing  car  service  in  Mexico  at  the  rate  of 
95  cents  per  night,  the  question  naturally 
arises.  Why  cannot  the  same  service  be 
maintained  for  that  price  in  this  coun¬ 
try?  The  railway  commissioners  of  the 
different  States  which  have  been  devot¬ 
ing  so  much  attention  to  forcing  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  reduce  rates,  can  find  an  opiffir- 
tunity  for  fixing  rates  in  another  field,  if  < 
their  attention  could  bo  directed  that 
way.— Railway  .Tournal. 
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and  artistic  designs  In  Inlaid  woods.  The  celling  Is  company’s  staTOard  G 

veneere<l  with  canvas  which  Is  delicately  tinted  and  Page  wheels,  mounted 

artistically  decorated.  The  dining  tables  are  ot  with  4i4x8-ln.  Journals 

solid  mahogany  and  the  chairs  are  of  the  same  ma-  and  “StandaiHi”  steel  p 

terlal  and  upholstered  In  green  leather.  The  whole  lers.  The  heating  e^ 

effect  Is  of  pleasing  harmony  of  finish  and  decora-  water  system,  with  co 

tion.  from  the  locomotive  w 


company’s  stfulJLard  G-wheel  trucks,  having  ••  -  • 
Page  wheels,  mounted  on  M.  C.  B.  standard  axle 
with  4%x8-ln.  Journals:  have  "Pullman”  vestibules 
and  “Standai-d”  steel  platforms  with  M.  C.  B.  coup¬ 
lers.  'The  heating  eqaipment  is  the  Baker  hot 
water  system,  with  eonuectlons  for  steam  heating 
from  the  locomotive  with  the  <3ol<l  system.  The 


1  the  Pintseh  system  of  lighting  1 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

RELATING  TO 

The  Operatives  and  Wage-Earners  at  Pullman. 

A  canvass  of  all  the  wage-earners  at  Pullman,  completed  October  11th, 
1898,  shows  that,  exclusive  of  house  servants,  there  were  5,997  persons 
employed  in  all  our  industries  and  business  establishments;  5.730  of  them 
being  males  and  2i)7  females  ;  3,425  of  these  operatives  are  married  and 
2,572  are  single ;  2,408  are  reported  as  skilled  workmen,  1,748  as  "  fairly 
skilled,”  and  1841  are  classed  as  laborers  ;  1,40G  rented  homes  in  Pullman, 
and  1,515  boarded  here,  while  915  owned  homes  outside  of  Pullman  and 
1,143  rented  homes  outside  of  Pullman  and  1,018  boarded  outside.  A  few 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  neither  re.sided  nor  boarded  m 
Pullman.  The  average  length  of  time  these  operatives  have  been  here  or 
have  worked  here  is  six  years  and  nine  months.  The  nativity  of  these 
5,997  working  people  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

NATIVITY  OF  OPERATIVES. 
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Vnew  cafe  dining  cars.,  ill.  cent.  r.  r. 

\he  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  has  Just 
reeved  from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Co.,  Dayton,  O., 
two  of  the  handsomest  dining  cars  yet  turned  out 
by  that  company.  'They  have  been  already  put  in 
through  service  on  the  “Chicago  and  New  Orleans 
Limited,"  for  which  train  they  were  especially  In¬ 
tended. 

The  cars  were  built  from  designs  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Wm.  Renshaw,  superintendent  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  'To.  Mr.  F.  W.  Brazier,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  machinery,  we  are  indebted  for  drawings 
and  Information  with  reference  to  the  cars.  The 
general  arrangement,  which  is  well  studied  for  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience,  is  shown  by  the  plan  view 
shown  In  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  kitchen  Is  of  generous  size  and  that 
the  closets,  lockers.  Ice  boxes,  etc.,  are  located  to 
excellent  advantage.  The  entire  kitchen  is  flnlsluMl 
i  In  cherry.  'The  buffet,  wine  and  fruit  lockers 
’  nrt>  wrtl*  and  conveniently  arranged.  A  feature  of 
the  Ice  boxes  is  that  they  are  indeiHmdent  of  the 
lockers  and  can  thus  be  left  unlocked,  and  can  be 
filhsl  at  any  time  without  danger  of  disturbance  to 
the  locker  contents  through  allowing  different  per¬ 
sons  to  have  the  keys. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  cars  Is  their  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  appearance  without  display  In  Inte¬ 
rior  finish.  The  entire  finish,  except  kitchen,  is 
mahogany,  very  attractively  decorated  In  panels 
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Topeka,  Ean.,  Jan.  13.— Having  passed  a  bill 
regulatine  railroad,  telegraph  and  espress 
companies,  the  Populist  State  Senate  of  Kan¬ 
sas  now  proposes  to  devote  its  attention  to 
Bleepina-car  companies.  A  bill  was  introduced 
to-dar  which  provides  that  not  more  than  50 
;,««lta  shall  be  ohareed  for  a  double  berth  for  a 
tMshtt  that,  if  all  the  berths  have  been  sold. 
^Ajpassenger  mar.  upon  paying  $1.  demand  that 
i.Vie  stateroom-  shall  be  opened  for  his  occu- 
tancy.  The  sleepinK-car  conductor  who  vio¬ 
lates  the  law  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fl.OOO,  halt  of 
which  goes  to  the  informer  and  halt  to  the 
State  School  fund.  The  Populist  Senator,  Mr. 
Young,  who  introduced  the  bill,  is  opposed  to 
tipping  the  porters  for  shining  the  shoes  of 
■  passengers,  for  the  reason  that  members  of  his 
Mitr  wear  boots  which  are  greased  at  home 


The  new  Pullman  sleeping  cars  “Alexis” 
.md  “Algeira,”  recently  placetl  in  service 
'between  Buffalo  and  New  York  on  the 
Imckawiinna,  are  the  latest  production  of 
the  Pullman  shops,  and  are  considered  by 
that  company  superior  to  any  heretofore 
constructed.  Several  special  features 
have  been  introduced,  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  make  them  popular  with  the  travel¬ 
ing  public,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  comn^iouB  ladies’  toilet  room, 
which  is  provided  with  a  dresser.  The 
cars  are  78  feet  long  over  platforms, 
and  contain  all  the  latest  improvements, 
including  wide  vestibules,  Pintsch  gas  sys¬ 
tem  of  lighting,  the  globes  being  set  in  the 
ceiling,  doing  away  with  the  ungainly 
chandeliers;  safety  system  of  steam  heat; 
also  safety  hand  brake.  They  are  finish¬ 
ed  in  the  finest  Vermillion  wood  secureti  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  are  plainly  yet  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  with  the  latest  design 
inlaid  marquetry  work.  The  upholstering 
on  the  seats  and  backs,  which  is  mo- 
quette,  was  specially  imported  for  these 
cars.  The  smoking  room  is  a  revelation, 
a  new  feature,  the  seats  being  of  dark 
green  leather.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
.ceilings  harmonizes  with  the  upholstering 
and  other  interior  finishings,  giving  the 
cars  an  ideal  effect.  The  carpets  are  of 
rich  velvet,  and  passengers  entering  the 
cars  at  once  note  the  elegance  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  ornamentations  and  fin¬ 
ishings,  which  gives  them  a  handsome 


It  is  said  to'  be  probable  alsoYhat  the  ' 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  will  in  time 
enter  the  projected  combination,  although  . 
no  steps  in  that  direction  can  at  present  i 
be  taken  by  it  owing  to  legal  obstacles.  ! 
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the  other  two.  one  held  a  man’s  derby  hat 
and  the  other  had  a  lady’s  jacket  crowd¬ 
ed  into  it.  Everybody  was  uncomforta¬ 
ble  and  everybody  grumbled  and  yet  the 
management  of  the  road  is  everlastingly 
bragging  about  greatness  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  what  a  wonderful  luxury  it  ie 
to  have  the  privilege  of  riding  on  its 
trains.  It  may  bo  a  luxury,  but  it  is  a 
luxury  that  would  be  multiplied  many 
fold  if  a  few  of  the  little  comforts  of  the 
rail  were  to  receive  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Come  to  think  of  it,  1  believe  I 
have  mentioned  this  matter  before,  \^elll 
1  may  mention  it  again. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Railroad  Car  Journal  may  have  heard 
a  remark  to  the  effect  that  a  good  Indian 
is  a  dead  Indian,  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  speaker  intended  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  there  were  no  good  Indians 
alive.  But  this  does  not  serve  ns  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  statement  that  some  In¬ 
dians  are  worse  than  others.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Indian  question  may  seem  out 
of  place  in  a  journal  devoted  to  cars  and 
carbuilding,  but  my  readers  will  at  once 
recognize  the  analogy  when  I  say  that 
I  am  now  Uiinking  about  car  ventilation. 
By  slightly  paraphrasing  our  Indian 
proverbs,  they  may  be  made  to  read: 
“There  is  no  good  system  of  car  ventila¬ 
tion.  but  some  are  worse  than  others.”  In 
the  little  trip  referred  to  I  was  seated  at 
the  front  end  of  the  car,  where  it  was 
warm  and  comfortable,  overcoats  and 
wraps  had  been  laid  aside  and  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  temperature.  It 
was  all  right.  Happening  to  look  back 
1  noticed  at  the  rear  of  the  car  the  pas¬ 
sengers  not  only  had  on  their  heavy  out¬ 
er  clothing,  but  that  collars  were  turned 
up  about  their  ears.  I  walked  back  and 
found  the  car  decidedly  chilly.  Cause 
defective?  No.  not  defective,  hut  miser¬ 
able  ventilation. 

There  are  two  .systems  of  alleged 
ventilation  in  use  in  this  country.  One 
is  that  where  the  deck  lights  are  thrown 
in  at  such  an  angle  that  the  air  sweeping 
along  the  sides  of  the  monitor  causes  a 
suction  that  draws  air  out  of  the  car, 
which  is  replaced  by  a  leakage  in  through 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  structure. 
The  other  merely  tilts  the  deck  lights  in 
on  a  vertical  angle,  whereby  the  air  can 
come  in  or  out  us  it  listeth.  In  the  case 
under  consideration  the  latter  system  was 
in  use.  The  blowing  of  a  cross  wind 
caused  the  air  to  strike  the  car  at  an 
angle  from  the  front,  so  that  It  entered 
the  car  with  a  decided  tendency  to  move 
towards  the  rear,  which  it  did,  with  the 
result  mentioned.  “Oh,  yes,”  said  the 
conductor,  “these  cars  are  always  cold  at 
the  rear,  and  that  is  whore  the  cinders 
aecumulalc  too.”  The  next  day  in  anoth¬ 
er  car  on  the  same  road,  I  had  the  same 
experience. 

As  I  finish<d  writing  the  preceding 
paragraph,  at  the  front  end  of  the  car, 
my  eye  caught  a  notice  conspicuously 
posted  l)cfore  me  to  the  effect  that  “Pas¬ 
sengers  arc  strictly  forbidden  to  get  on 
or  off  this  car  or  pass  into  another  car 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.”  That  was 
a  good  notice,  except  for  two  things.  One 
was  that  the  car  was  fitted  with  a  wide 


vestibule  for  the  express  purpose  of  per¬ 
mitting  passengers  to  pass  from  one  car 
to  another,  while  the  train  is  in  motion, 
and  further  that  this  wide  vestibule  is  a 
special  feature  of  the  equipment  of  the 
road  and  the  advertisements  put  out  by 
the  passenger  department  call  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  ease  and  freedom 
from  danger  with  which  even  invalids 
and  children  may  walk  from  one  end  of 
the  train  to  the  other  at  any  time.  But 
as  the  eight-foot  elenhant  becomes  one  of 
fifteen  feet  when  he  joins  the  circus,  so 
we  must  make  allowance  for  the  posters 
of  the  general  passenger  agent.  However, 
us  I  sat  contemplating  the  notice  a 
waiter  came  through  the  train  announc¬ 
ing  that  dinner  “is  now  being  served  in 
the  dining  car,”  and  inferentially  invit¬ 
ing  the  passengers  to  go  and  partake 
thereof.  It  might  almost  be  taken  as  an 
urgent  appeal  if  we  consider  that  he  came 
at  short  intervals  for  the  space  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  final 
announcement  of  “Last  call  for  din- 

The  appeal  of  the  waiter  was  stronger 
than  the  warning  of  the  railroad  compa¬ 
ny,  so  I  dined  en  route.  To  do  so  1  had 
to  pass  not  only  from  one  car  to  another, 
but  through  three.  I  did  it  without  mishap 
or  accident,  and  now  I  am  wondering  if 
the  company  would  have  been  liable  tor 
damages  if  I  had  been  hurt  while  passing 
from  one  car  to  another.  Here  are  the 
facts:  I  was  traveling  on  a  first-class 
ticket,  bought  and  paid  for;  the  company 
had  posted  a  warning,  which  I  had  read, 
forbidding  me  to  pass  from  one  car  to  an¬ 
other;  1  was  hungry;  a  servant  of  the 
company  offered  me  food,  for  a  consider¬ 
ation,  and  inferentially  asked  me  to  go 
to  another  car  to  procure  it;  I  went;  I  se¬ 
cured  the  food;  I  paid  a  servant  of  the 
company  for  it;  the  car  in  which  the  food 
was  procured  carried  no  passengers  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  w^ent  there  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  procuring  food,  and  was 
run  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inducing  nas- 
sengers  to  violate  the  posted  warning.  It 
strikes  mo  that  that  notice  is  a  piece  of 
arrant  nonsense  and  that  as  a  defence  in 
a  damage  suit  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  But.  then,  I 
am  no  lawyer. 

Such  instances  as  these  lend  me  to 
wonder  whether  general  managers  of  big 
lines  ever  ride  in  their  own  cars.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  not.  A  private  car  with 
all  hands  and  the  cook  on  the  alert  to 
please  the  “old  man,”  is  apt  to  cover  up 
such  minor  matters  as  a  deficiency  of 
parcel  racks,  chilly  cars,  absurd  no¬ 
tices,  and  springs  of  the  jig- 
glety-jogglety  type.  If  the  grangers 
and  socialists  and  anti-monopolists,  and 
anarchists  and  all  the  other  ists  that  are 
“agin  the  railroads,”  really  have  the  ref¬ 
ormation  of  the  service  at  heart,  let  them 
work  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  which,  every  general  manager  shall  be 
obliged  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  a 
month  over  his  own  line  as  an  ordinary 
passenger  in  an  ordinary  car,  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  first-class  ticket  bought  and  paid  for, 
on  trains  manned  by  crews  who  do  not 
know  him  and  caring  for  his  own  lug¬ 
gage.  If  such  a  law  would  not  do  more 
for  the  improvement  of  the  railroad  ser- 
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vice  than  any  law  that  has  ever  been 
passed  defining  the  duties  of  common  car¬ 
riers  theu  I  shall  simply  have  to  guess 
again. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  had  plat¬ 
forms  on  our  freight  cars,  but  these  have 
long  since  wholly  disappeared.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  vestibuie  has  done  about  the 
same  thing  for  the  appearance  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  ears,  and  has  actually  done  it  for 
the  baggage  car.  The  front  platform  of 
these  cars  has  long  been  a  nuisance  in 
that  they  afforded  a  convenient  refuge 
for  tramps  who  wore  well  concealed  by 
the  sides  and  who  were  only  brought  to 
light  when  the  train  ran  through  a  river 
ns  one  of  the  gentry  described  the  taking 
of  water  from  a  track  tank.  As  this 
front  platform  was  of  no  earthly  use  and 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance  its  aboli¬ 
tion  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  I 
have  recently  noticed  a  number  of  bag¬ 
gage  cars  built  without  end  platforms, 
some  combination  baggage  and  smoking 
cars  with  a  platform  on  the  smoking  com¬ 
partment  end  only.  These  observations 
led  to  the  query:  Why  not  abolish  plat¬ 
forms  from  all  cars  into  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  passengers  to  enter  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  ground?  This  would  do 
away  with  platforms  on  all  baggage, 
express,  mail,  milk,  and  dining  cars.  1 
might  calculate  the  many  thousands  of 
dollars  this  would  save  to  the  railroads 
of  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  year  in 
first  cost  and  maintenance,  and  how 
many  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  and 
tons  of  Iron  would  thus  become  availa¬ 
ble  for  other  purposes.  But  I  won’t;  I 
leave  that  to  the  imagination  of  my  read¬ 
ers  #«d  the  statisticians. 


The  Private  Train  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  partial 
description  of  the  private  train  that  has 
been  built  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  confining  it  at  that  time  to 
the  cars  that  were  especially  intended  for 
the  personal  use  of  His  Majesty.  We 
now  present  additional  engravings  illus¬ 
trating  a  few  of  the  other  cars  in  the 
train,  with  special  reference  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements  and  floor  plan. 

The  cars  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
suite  and  attendants  are  arranged  like 
the  ordinary  compartineut  sleeping  cars, 
with  a  corridor  along  one  side.  They  are 
provided  with  the  usual  toilet  and  closet 
arrangements  and  have  wide  vestibules 
at  the  ends.  In  the  December  (1898)  is¬ 
sue  there  was  printed  a  rt'production  of 
a  photograph  of  the  dining  saloon  of  the 
principal  dining  car.  The  floor  plan 
of  this  car  is  here  rcpro<luced.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  vestibule  (A)  opens  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  dining  room  (B),  which 
has  a  length  of  :12  feet  0.7  inches.  This 
room  is  of  the  full  width  of  the  car.  just 
as  is  thq  buffet  room  (C),  which  is  back 
of  it.  A  door  opens  from  the  buffet  room 
into  a  heating  room  (D),  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  kitchen  car  by  means  of 
a  covered  vestibule.  The 
contains  the  serving  room  (A),  the 
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kilclicn  (B),  in  which  a  special  pantry  or 
wine  cioset  (C)  has  been  placed,  the  cor¬ 
ridor  (D),  from  which  the  half-compart¬ 
ment  (E)  and  the  two  full  compartments 
(E  and  G)  are  reached  by  sliding  doors. 

.1  is  the  toilet  room  and  II  the  vestibule 
having  a  heater  (i). 

The  vestibule  (A)  of  the  dining  cur,  in 
which  two  folding  seats  are  jdaced  next 
to  the  front  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
folding  doors,  is  finished  in  ash  and  wal¬ 
nut.  In  the  panels  there  are  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  inlay  work  in  bright  designs,  such 
as  fruit,  etc.  The  ceiling  is  finished  in 
clear  maple.  The  dining  room  affords 
accommodation  for  twenty-two  people, 
and  in  case  of  necessity  even  this  num¬ 
ber  may  be  increased.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  engraving  of  the  plan  that  the 
room  may  be  thrown  open  throughout  its 
whole  extent  during  meal  hours  or 
for  social  purposes,  and  yet  may  be  very 
easily  divided  into  three  distinct  com¬ 
partments.  When  this  is  done  each  com¬ 
partment  remains  t'ntirely  closed  and  by 
itself,  so  that  the  decorative  features  of 
the  room  as  a  whole  need  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  At  the  points  m,  n,  o,  p  of  the 
side  walls  there  are  heavy  hangings  of 
green  silk  by  means  of  which  the  three¬ 
fold  division  of  the  room  may  be  made. 
Opposite  to  these  three  points  of  divi¬ 
sion  provision  is  made  in  the  continuous 
table  (a)  to  remove  some  of  the  leaves, 
ra.aking  a  gap  in  the  same  which  may 
be  again  filled  in  when  the  room  is  to 
be  thrown  open.  The  leaves  that  are  re¬ 
moved  are  stowed  away  in  a  place  espe¬ 
cially  provided  beneath  the  feet.  The 
table,  like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  is 
made  of  walnut  wood.  The  chairs  (b) 
are  elegantly  upholstered  in  leather  and, 
in  order  that  greater  solidity  may  be 
given  to  the  scats,  they  are  all  strength- 
ed  by  angle  irons,  while  the  stability  is 
increased  by  the  location  of  metal  coun¬ 
terweights  beneath  the  front  edge  of  the 
scat.  In  the  corners  of  the  dining  room 
next  to  the  vestibule  are  two  corner  cup¬ 
boards  (c  c),  the  ui)per  panels  of  whose 
doors  are  filled  with  a  grill-work  of  gild¬ 
ed  bronze.  An  etagere  (d)  is  set  against 
the  partition  separating  the  dining  from 
the  buffet  room,  and  is  provided  with  a 
folding  leaf.  In  the  floor  of  the  dining 
and  buffet  rooms  on  eitlier  side  of  the 
doors,  affording  communication  between 
tlicm,  there  arc  two  trap  doors,  tlirough 
which  wine  bottles  may  be  reniov(al  from 
the  receptacles  (v  v).  The  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  arc  all  finished  in  snuHilh  woods. 
The  wainscoting  beneath  the  window 
rail  is  of  oak,  inlaid  with  maple,  a  [lor- 
tion  of  it  being  finished  in  walnut.  The 
upper  |)ortion  of  tlic  doors  leading  to 
the  buffet  room  are  fitted  with  polislied 
mirrors.  The  curve  of  the  side  ceiling, 
as  well  os  that  of  the  monitor  roof,  is 
finished  in  light  colored  wood,  while  in 
the  sides  of  tlic  clere  story  there  are  odd- 
shaped  sliding  windows  and  ven¬ 
tilators. 

The  buffet  room  (C)  is  used  for  the 
preparation  and  removal  of  food,  before 
it  is  taken  into  the  dining  room  and  after 
it  has  been  removed  therefrom.  Be¬ 
tween  the  doors  is  a  buSet  (f),  which 
serves  as  a  cupboard  for  the  reception  of 


red  wine.  In  the  four  corners  and  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  side  walls  there  are 
flat  cupboards  (e  e)  for  the  reception  of 
glassware  and  napery,  to  which  access 
is  gained  by  moans  of  Venetian  shutters, 
and  the  most  economical  utilization  of 
space  thus  obtained.  The  white  beech 
serving  table  (g)  is  fitted  at  the  back 
with  chests  or  boxes  for  the  reception 
of  the  royal  silverware,  and  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  under  part.  In  order  to 
warm  the  service  a  warming  cupboard 
(h)  is  placed  upon  the  back  end  of  the 
serving  table.  This  warming  cupboard 
is  heated  in  summer  by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp  and  in  winter  by  a  connection  with 
tlie  hot  water  heating  system  of  the  car. 
Two  folding  chairs  (k  k)  are  fastened 
to  the  side  walls.  In  the  vestibule  (D), 
which  has  here  been  utilized  as  a  heating 
room,  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  hot 
water  heating  oven  (i),  two  glassware 
cupboards  (e  e)  similar  to  those  of  the 
buffet  room,  and  a  folding  stool  (k).  The 
walls  are  covered  with  linoleum  up  to 
the  window  rail,  and  above  that  point 
with  lincrusta  walton.  The  ceiling  is 
finished  in  maple,  divided  into  panels  by 
strips  of  walnut. 

In  the  serving  room  (A)  of  the  kitchen 
car  two  carving  tables  (m  m)  are  built 
along  the  side  walls,  one  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  washing  apparatus  (b“) 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  silverware,  and 
the  other  with  a  fixed  knife-cleaning  ma¬ 
chine  (!').  Beneath  the  serving  tables 
there  are  cupboards,  which  can  be  closed 
and  locked.  This  serving  room  also  con¬ 
tains  a  large  ice  chest  (i'),  a  small  one 
(i“),  a  fixed  coffee  mill  (k),  and  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  vestibule  there  are 
two  cuplwards  (11  n)  for  the  reception 
of  glasses  and  napkins.  A  mantle  shelf 
is  set  above  the  entrance  door,  and  ex¬ 
tends  around  above  the  mouldings  of  the 
above-mentioned  cupboards.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  opposite  walls  and  the  light  parti¬ 
tions  at  the  back  are  fitted  with  shelv¬ 
ing.  The  \vnlls  above  the  tables  to  the 
height  of  about  4  feet  3  inches  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  smooth  panels  of  enameled 
oak.  Above  this  the  walls  are  varnish¬ 
ed  and  the  ceiling  is  finished  in  white 
maple,  with  walnut  panels. 

The  kitchen  contains  tlie  cooking  range 
(a),  which  is  provided  with  a  roasting 
oven  and  a  warming  oven  for  di.sbes. 
The  cooking  table  (f),  near  whicli  the  coal 
boxes  (g)  are  located,  has  its  under  por¬ 
tion  fitted  with  spaces  that  can  be  closed. 
The  washing  apparatus  (b)  consists  of 
two  sinks  for  the  cleaning  and  rinsing 
and  a  rack  for  the  draining  of  the  dishes, 
and  has  its  lower  iwrtion  fitted  with  open 
linns,  in  which  to  set  the  dishes  that  are 
to  he  washed.  A  cock  is  fixed  against 
the  wall  above  the  sinks,  from  which 
the  water  to  be  used  is  drawn.  A  chop¬ 
ping  block  (c)  is  also  set  in  the  kitchen 
and  is  used  for  cutting  up  meat.  There 
is  also  a  woodbox  (g),  a  sink  (e),  and  in 
the  floor  there  is  a  sliaft  (h)  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  such  garbage  ns  would  other¬ 
wise  accumulate  in  the  kitchen,  and 
there  are  also  two  boxes  (v  v)  sunk  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  and  lined  with  zinc,  in 
which  supplies  of  meat  and  vegetables 
may  be  carried. 
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upon  me  wuns  ui. 

are  some  mantle  shelves  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  o£  cooking  ntensils  and  also  a  spoon 
rack.  The  kitchen  furniture  is  made  of 


from  the  outside  may  be  made  to 
s.  The  pantry  (C),  which  is  next,  is 
a’nged  to  hold  baskets  and  the  other 


car,  which  is  illustrated  above  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  ’Tlan  of  Baggage  Car,”  was 
buiit  with  special  regard  for  the  service 
which  it  will  have  to  iierform,  and  In 


tion  of  cooking  ntensiis  unu  uioo  o,  ,  hnskets  and  the  other  which  it  win  nave  lo 

rack.  The  kitchen  furniture  is  made  of  fol  the  providing  of  order  to  avoid  placing  the  lighter  baggage 

smooth  Scotch  fir  and  the  table  tops  of  receptacles  nee  inspection  cars  in  the  same  train  with 

white  wood  The  walls  are  finished  in  food.  mm  these  heavy  cars,  carried  on  four  and 
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CARS  OF  THE  TEIVATE  TRAIN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

,  divided  into  panels  by  The  corridor  (D).  j"  weVIs  IfomsaiT'fmw-axler"cIrs,  since  their 

The  partition  wall  be-  two  ’to"lt  room  length  corresponds  to  that  of  the  saloon 

and  the  pantry  is  form-  the  -tibu le  H)  and  tbe^toJet^_mom  U^^g  train  and  they  are 


layer  of  sheet  metal,  in 
!  safety  against  fire.  In 
the  sheets  are  perforated 


the  vestibule  (H)  and  the  toilet  room  train,  and  they  are 

(.T)  are  finished  Seated  bf  steam  and  compressed  coal 

to  the  other  cars  of  the  royal  train.  ueuicu 

The  composite  baggage  and  servants  nres. 
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The  arrangemeut  of  the  floor  space  is 
shown  by  the  engraving. 

The  baggage  room  (F)  is  at  the  end 
of  the  car.  It  is  entered  from  the  out¬ 
side  by  side  doors  3  feet  7.3  inches 
broad.  It  is  so  connected  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  train  that  the  necessity 
of  moving  baggage  from  here  to  any  of 
the  other  cars  offers  no  ditflculty.  The 
baggage  room  is  painted  in  bright  colors. 
The  back  wall  over  the  doors  is  fitted 
with  parcel  racks  and  there  are  two  fold¬ 
ing  seats  (d  d)  set  against  the  outer  wall. 
By  the  use  of  strong  netting,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  roof  and  then  stretched 
down  to  a  floor  fastening,  the  baggage  is 
held  securely  in  position  against  the 
outer  wall  and  a  gangway  kept  clear 
through  the  center  of  the  room. 

Next  to  the  baggage  room  and  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  car  there  is  a  room 
(E)  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  railway 
official  under  whose  immediate  care  the 
royal  train  is  being  run.  The  walls  of 
this  room  are  covered  with  figured  cloth 
and  laid  out  into  panels  by  walnut 
moulding,  while  the  roof  is  cut  up  into 
smooth  panels  of  maple  and  walnut. 
The  room  contains,  among  other  objects, 
a  sofa  (e),  a  movable  upholstered 
chair  (r),  two  cane-seated  chairs  (f  f),  a 
folding  table  (q),  and  a  little  writing 
cupboard  (o).  The  room  is  also  provided 
with  a  stove  (1),  in  which  pressed  coal 
may  be  burned,  and  a  steam  heating 
radiator  (p).  This  sitting  room  or  saloon 
is  entered  from  the  outside  by  side  doors, 
for  which  two  sets  of  folding  steps  are 
provided,  which,  when  folded  together, 
fall  within  the  limits  of  the  profile  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  proper  clearance  of  the 
cars  from  the  permanent  way.  These 
steps  can  be  operated  from  the  interior 
of  the  car  by  means  of  a  crank  that  is 
connected  with  the  door  in  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  can  never  be  closed  until 
the  steps  have  been  folded  into  their 
traveling  position,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  opened  until  the  steps 
have  been  unfolded.  A  short  passage¬ 
way  (D),  opening  off  from  which  is  the 
toilet  room  (C),  leads  to  the  servants’ 
compartment  (B),  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  upper  servants  of  the  suite,  in 
which  slight  repairs  are  made  and  re¬ 
serves  stored.  This  room  is  also  used  by 
the  overseer  of  the  cars  of  the  train, 
who  has  charge  of  the  technical  details 
of  their  operation.  The  room  (B)  con¬ 
tains  a  sofa  (e),  a  folding  writing  table 
(m),  which  is  placed  over  the  heater,  and 
a  cane-seated  chair  (f).  By  drawing  tlie 
curtains  (t)  that  portion  of  the  room  can 
be  cut  off  from  the  remainder  and  strict 
privacy  be  obtained  by  the  inspector. 
The  room  (B)  is  further  provided  with 
a  large  cupboard  (g),  a  smaller  one  (h), 
a  workbench  (k),  and  a  consol  (n).  The 
wardrobe  or  cupboard  (b)  serves  for  the 
storage  of  the  magnesium  torches;  1  is 
a  stove  for  the  use  of  pressed  coal,  and 
i  is  a  storage  box  sunk  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  car. 

The  train  conductor’s  compartment  (A) 
is  fitted  up  in  a  similar  manner,  with 
scats  for  the  other  members  of  the  train 
crew,  and  has  a  lookout  raised  above 
the  roof,  like  the  ordinary  baggage  car. 
The  servants’  compartment,  the  baggage 


room  and  the  compartment  for  the  crew 
arc  finished  in  wood  and  painted  in  light 
colors. 

The  saloon  car  Is  called  upon  to  serve 
two  distinct  purposes.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  suited  for  trips  between  Pots¬ 
dam  and  Berlin,  or  for  day  journeys  of 
greater  length.  In  order  to  meet  this 
requirement  the  car  is  arranged  as 
shown  by  the  floor  plan  of  the  engraving. 

The  car  is  fitted  with  two  saloons,  one 
of  which  (C),  in  the  middle  of  the  car,  is 
reserved  for  the  personal  use  of  His 
Majesty,  while  the  other  (B)  is  for  the 
gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  him.  In 
the  saloon  (B)  on  either  side  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  vestibule  there  are  two 
wall  cupboards  (a  a).  Both  saloons  are 
fitted  with  furniture  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  connection  with  the  royal  car 
in  the  December  (1898)  issue.  It  is, 
however,  of  a  simpler  character.  The 
toilet  room  (D),  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  Emperor,  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  saloon  (C)  and  also  with  the 
corridor  (H).  Beyond  this  there  are  two 
half-compartments  (E  E),  which  are  for 
the  use  of  the  attendants;  F  is  the  toilet 
room  for  the  same  and  G  is  the  vestibule 
in  which  there  is  a  hot  water  heater  (i). 


This  car  must  also  serve  us  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  car  No.  1  when  the  latter  is 
undergoing  repairs,  or  is  in  some  other 
service.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
must  provide  sleeping  accommodations, 
for  the  Emperor.  The  middle  saloon  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  engraving  of  the 
night  arrangement  of  the  floor  plan.  A 
temporary  partition  divides  it  into  the 
room  (.T)  and  the  passageway  (K).  The 
former  is  converted  into  a  bedroom  by 
bringing  in  a  bed,  ns  shown.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  saloon  (B)  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  personal  use  of  His  Majesty 
and  remains  essentially  unchanged,  ex¬ 
cept,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a 
slight  modification  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  furniture.  In  the  saloon  (B)  there 
is  a  writing  desk  (d),  which  is  ordinarily 
used  from  the  middle  saloon  by  letting 
down  a  folding  leaf  and  thus  forming  an 
opening  in  the  wall.  It  can  also  be  used 
from  the  end  saloon.  The  several  parts 
of  the  partition  referred  to  are  so  ac¬ 
curately  fitted  to  their  places  and  the 
workmanship  is  so  good  that,  even  when 
the  car  is  in  motion,  no  rattling  or  jar¬ 
ring  can  be  heard.  The  monitor  or  clere 
story  is  made  narrower  than  usual,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  firm  support  for  the 
upper  end  of  the  movable  partition.  The 
connections  between  the  parts  of  the 
partition,  as  welt  ns  with  the  roof  and 
the  other  partitions,  is  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  saioon  into  parts  by  means 
of  mouldings  screwed  into  place.  Thus 
by  a  skilful  division  of  the  paneling  on 


the  walls  the  impression  of  unity  in  the 
design  is  conveyed,  both  when  the 
saloon  is  of  its  fuli  width  and  when  it  is 
divided  for  use  at  night.  As  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  arrangement  of  the  car  is 
simple  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate 
furnishings  of  the  car  described  in  the 
December  issue,  and  natural  woods  are 
extensively  used  for  the  finishing  of  the 
walls. 

When  making  short  journeys  and  with 
a  small  suite  a  combined  kitchen  and 
dining  car  is  attached  to  the  royal  train. 
As  will  l)e  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
engraving,  this  car  is  divided,  in  its 
floor  plan,  into  a  dining  room  (A),  a 
serving  room  (B),  a  kitchen  (0),  a  pan¬ 
try  (D),  and  a  vestibule  (F),  in  which 
the  toilet  room  (E)  is  placed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  dining  room  is  enlarged  by 
the  use  of  a  special  form  of  vestibule. 
The  dining  room  is  thus  extended  to  the 
back  wali  of  the  car  and  without  any 
diminution  in  width,  by  which  means  an 
ample  length  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
service  is  provided.  'This  arrangement 
is  i>ermissible  because  the  car  is  never 
run  by  itself,  but  it  is  always  coupled 
to  another,  from  which  it  may  be  en¬ 
tered,  and  which  also  serves  as  a  means 


of  exit.  The  dining  room,  with  its  length 
of  21  feet  11.8  inches,  affords  ample 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve 
or  more  persons.  As  in  the  main  din¬ 
ing  car  already  described,  the  table  is 
set  down  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  por¬ 
tieres  of  green  silk.  The  window  hang¬ 
ings  and  those  of  the  walls  and  roof  are 
all  made  to  match.  The  dining  table 
consists  of  two  sliding  parts  (a  .a),  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  dining  car. 
The  chairs  (b),  the  corner  cupboards  (c 
c).  the  cupboard  (d)  and  the  small  china 
closets  for  glassware  (e  e)  are  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  the  other  car. 
Two  wine  chests  (g  g)  are  sunk  in  the 
floor.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the  dining 
room  corresponds  in  character  with  that 
of  the  other  car.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
are  finished  in  light  colored  woods.  The 
curve  of  the  side  roofs  and  the  frieze  of 
the  d('ck  are  decorated  with  inlay  work 
of  mother-of-pearl  in  the  form  of  leaves 
and  fruits. 

The  serving  room  (B).  12  feet  4.S 
inches  long,  the  kitchen  (C),  11  feet  1.9 
inches  long,  and  the  pantry  (D)  are  all 
arranged  as  in  the  main  kitchen  car. 
In  the  serving  room  (B)  there  are  two 
cupboards  for  glassware  (e  e),  a  cup¬ 
board  (f),  two  carving  tables  (i  and  m), 
a  warming  oven  (k),  and  a  butler’s  stand 
(n  n),  for  washing  silver.  Beneath  the 
carving  tables  and  the  butler’s  wash- 
stand  are  the  boxes  (1  1),  in  which  the 
royal  silver  service  is  kept.  Upon  the 
walla  (here  are  two  cupboards,  and  be- 
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liiw  the  ceiling  there  are  netting  rucks 
for  the  reception  of  mUcellaneous  arti-  | 
eles.  TnVo  chests  (g  g)  arc  sunk  in  the 
Hour. 

The  kitchen  (C)  contuius  a  cook  stove 
(o),  a  cooking  tal)le  (p).  a  coal  box  (ql, 
a  wash  basin,  consisting  of  two  sinks 
(r  r)  ami  a  drying  rack  (s).  In  addition 
to  these  there  is  the  garbage  box  (t). 
Shelving  and  the  spoon  rack  (a)  are 
fastened  to  the  walls.  In  the  lloor  there  ; 
are  two  small  meat  boxes  (v  v)  and  a 
large  one  (z),  us  well  as  a  box  (w)  for 
the  reception  of  refuse.  The  partition 
back  of  the  stove  is  of  metal  and  double, 
ns  in  the  other  kitchen  car.  The  walls 
of  the  kitchen  and  serving  room  are  of 
enameled  plates  of  iron,  over  which  the 
woodwork  is  laid  and  then  painted  white. 
The  ceiling  of  the  serving  room  is  panel¬ 
ed.  and  that  of  the  kitchen  is  lacqtiered. 
The  vestibule  (!’')  and  the  toilet  room 
(E)  are  flnishcd  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  other  kitchen  car.  A  view 
of  the  kitchen  (E)  was  published  in  the 
last  bssne.  . 

The  cars  can  thus  be  formed  into 
trains  of  greater  or  less  length  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  shifting  at  terminals,  it 
is  customary  to  run  a  baggage  car  at 
the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  end  of 
the  train.  The  saloon  cars  and  those  for 
the  attendants  are  so  turned  that  the 
passageways  or  corridors  in  them  all  are 
upon  the  same  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
straight  and  continuous  passage  through¬ 
out  the  train. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  far  ns  possible  the 
necessity  of  members  of  the  crew  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  cars  the  train  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  telephones.  There  are  tele¬ 
phone  stations  in  the  compartments  of. 
the  baggage  cars  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  railway  officers.  In  the  half-com¬ 
partment  of  the  car  of  the  suite,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  grand  marshal;  in  the 
buffet  room  of  the  dining  car,  and  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  composite  kitchen  and 
dining  car.  For  the  technical  service 
on  the  train  there  is  a  single  car  builder 
and  a  workman  from  the  shops,  upon 
whom  implicit  reliance  is  placed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cars  in  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order.  These  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  upper  foreman  or  inspector 
of  the  shops,  who  accompanies  the  train 
and  who  is  at  all  times  answerable  for 
the  good  condition  of  the  cars.  Hie 
maintenance  of  the  train  is  attended  to 
at  the  principal  shops  in  I'otsdam. 
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Pullman  Exhibition  Train. 

Every  one  remembers  the  magnificent  passenger 
train,  which  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Atlanta,  Nashville,  and  Omaha.  By 
special  arrangement  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  has  secured  this  model  train  for  its 
personally-conducted  tour  to  California.  It  will 
be  the  first  trip  the  train  has  ever  made  in  service, 
and  as  it  will  be  the  home  of  the  tourists  through¬ 
out  the  entire  tour,  they  may  feel  assured  of  lux¬ 
urious  accommodations.  The  train  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  is  made  up  of  composite,  dining, 
sleeping,  compartment,  and  library-observation 
cars.  Among  its  conveniences  are  a  bath  room, 
barber  shop,  refreshment  buffet,  and  a  piano. 

The  tour  will  leave  February  9,  and  will  cover 
a  period  of  thirty-five  days,  nineteen  of  which 
will  be  spent  in  California.  Among  the  points  of 
interest  to  be  visited  are  Mammoth  Cave,  New 
Orleans  during  Mardi  Gras  Carnival,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Diego,  Coronado  Beach,  Riverside,  Red¬ 
lands,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Mt.  Hamilton, 
Menlo  Park,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  Denver  and  Chicago. 

Round-trip  rate,  covering  every  item  of  neees- 
sarv  expense,  $400 ;  $395  from  Pittsburg. 

,  For  detailed  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


California. 

Extraordinary  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

America  is  a  great  country.  In  variety  and 
grandeur  of  natural  scenery  it  is  unrivaled.  To 
traverse  it,  to  behold  its  diversities  and  its  won¬ 
ders,  is  a  liberal  education,  a  revelation  to  the 
immured  metropolitan  citizen.  The  personally- 
conducted  tour  to  California  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
which  leaves  on  February  9,  affords  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  view  the  vast  variety  and 
boundless  beauty  of  this  marvelous  land.  The 
party  will  travel  over  the  entire  route  in  the 
model  Pullman  train  of  smoking,  dining,  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  observation  cars  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  Chicago,  and  subsequently  at  Atlanta,  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  Omaha.  This  train  will  be  placed  in 
service  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon, 
who  will  look  after  all  details  of  the  trip,  as  well 
as  the  individual  welfare  of  members  of  the  party. 
Stops  will  be  made  at  Mammoth  Cave,  New  Or¬ 
leans  during  Mardi  Gras  Carnival,  El  Paso,  Los 
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Angeles,  San  Diego,  Redlands,  Riverside,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Del  Monte,  Santa 
Cruz,  Mount  Hamilton,  Menlo  Park,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Manitou  and  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
Denver,  and  Chicago.  Nineteen  days  will  be  spent 
in  California.  Round-trip  rate,  including  all  nec¬ 
essary  expenses  during  entire  trip,  $400  from  all 
points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  east 
of  Pittsburg;  $395  from  Pittsburg.  For  itinerary 
and  full  information  apply  to  ticket  agents;  Tour¬ 
ist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  or  address 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


XThe  Union  I’aclflc  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Pullniun 
Palace  Car  company  for  15  first-class  chair  cars  and  15  first- 
class  conches.  These  cars  will  In*  <«)  feet  lonff  and  will  hav. 
‘steel  platfornus,  six-wheel  trucks,  wide  vestibules,  steam  hea' 
and  Pliitsch  gas.  and  will  lie  tlni.shed  in  mahogany.  The  Pull¬ 
man  company  will  also  liulld  for  the  same  road  six  00-foot  bag¬ 
gage  cars,  without  platforms,  with  six-wh,^l  tinicks,  and  one 
00-foot  dining  car.  The  company  has  also  ordered  three  wi-eck 
ing  cars  and  one  pile  driver  from  the  Industrial  VVm'ks  of 
Bay  City,  Mich. 


Lehigh  Valley’s  New  Cars. 

They  Are  the  Latest  and  Finest  Production  from 
Pullman  Works. 

The  new  cars  “Spartan,”  “Trojan,”  “Grecian” 
and  “Corinthian,”  recently  placed  in  service  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  between  Buffalo  and  New 
York,  are  the  latest  production  from  the  Pullman 
works,  and  they  are  considered  superior  to  any 
heretofore  constructed.  Several  special  features 
have  been  introduced  which  will  undoubtedly  make 
them  popular  with  the  traveling  public,  the  most 
imiwrtant  of  which  is  the  commodious  ladies’ 
l)oudoir,  which  is  provided  with  a  dresser.  The 
ears  are  seventy-eight  feet  long  over  platforms, 
and  contain  all  the  latest  improvements,  including 
wide  vestibules,  Pintsch  gas  system  of  lighting 
and  safety  system  steam  heat.  They  are  finished 
in  carefully  selected  vermilion  wood,  secured  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  are  plainly  yet  handsomely 
decorated  with  the  latest  design  inlaid  marquetry 
work.  The  upholstery  on  the  seats  and  backs, 
which  is  a  moquette  of  a  Persian  design,  with 
green  border  and  centre  pattern  of  bright  colors, 
was  specially  imported  for  these  cars.  The  omn- 
mentation  of  the  ceiling  harmonizes  with  the 
upholstery  and  other  inferior  finishings,  giving  the 
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I  various  roads  have  suggested  such  changes 

ai-Thcy  deem  necessary,  another  meeting  will  be  called 
•upon  to  act  on  it  as  a  whole. ' 


^le  Wagner  and  Pullman  companies  have  complied 
I  with  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Texas  Commission  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  file  with  that  august  and  censorious  body 
heir  contracts  and  schedules  of  fares.  They  protested 
tha  they  were  not  common  carriers,  but  they  complied 
with  the  ruhiig  m  order  to  show  their  good  faith  to  the 
people  of  Texas.  And  what  a  startling  revelation! 
I  heir  statements  of  facts  show  that  their  local  state 
earnings  during  the  past  year  have  been  something 
over  $65,000,  on  which  they  have  had  to  pay  over 
,$3,000  111  taxes.  The  statement  also  makes  compari¬ 
son  showing  the  immense  nfiis  the  cars  have  to  make 
m  lexas  to  poor  business,  while  in  Eastern  States 
they  make  so  much  better  time  and  with  much  more 
I  patronage. 

Chicago  Record, 
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CAR  COMPANIES. 

More  Talk  qI  Consolidation  of  Pullman 
and  Wagner  Interests— Enormous 
Earnings  of  Pullman 


Ke^t  strength  in  Pullman  Palace 
<Jar  Company  stock  is  explained  by  some 
brokers  in  Wail  street,  New  York,  as 
meanmg  a  consolidation  of  interests  with 
the  Wagner  Pnhtce  Car  Company.  It  is 
understood  that  fhterests  connected  with 
the  Wagner  Company  have  lately  bought 
he^vy  blocks  of  Pullman. 

51ie  Pullman  Company  is  gaining  $100,- 
OOO  a  month  more  than  its  expenses  and 
dividends,  and  this  is  given  as  a  cause 
of  the  buying,  too.  A  Wall  street  author. 
Ity  says  that  in  the  event  of  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  two  passenger  car  companies , 
the  business  of  Pullman  is  such  as  to| 
I  warrant  an  allotment  of  twice  ns  much  I 
for  ite  securities  as  the  Wagner  Com-! 
pany.  j 

An  official  high  in  the  councils  of  the  I 
W  agner  Company  said  he  did  not  place ' 
any  reliance  in  the  consolidation  story, 
but,  he  explained,  recent  happenings  iii 
the  finahcial  world  direct  attention  of 
such  prdcecdiiigs.  The  combination  of 
freight  car-building  establishments  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  passenger  cn- 
constructors  to  the  benefit  of  a  tru*t. '' 
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Tho  cars  are  novelties  on  Eastern  road* 
and  correspond  In  some  degree  to  the  tour- 
bottcratt°cS  Western  Hnes.  They 
rtfwit  latter,  and,  Indeed  I 
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Wlacomala  Central  Raorgnntotinn. 

CBy  Tin  Aitociatti  Pnss.J 

Milwaukee.  WIs.,  Feb.  18.— The  plan  of  reor¬ 
ganisation  of  tbe  Wlaconatn  Central  lines  baa 
been  agreed  upon  aqd  smi  be  preaented  to  tbe 
aoupl  about  March  2.  Tbe  plan  will  bring  to  a 
eonaummatlon  tha  original  acheme  of  Edwin 
Abbot  of  nnlfylng  tb«  entire  system,  taking  In 
not  only  all  tha  leased  lines,  but  the  central 
car  eompaor  u  well. 

Attorney  Ge^ral  For^ of  California  has 
filed  an  opinion  holding  that  the  railroad 
commissioners  of  fhat  state  have  no  juiis- 
dicton  over  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company, 
He  bolds  that  the  commission  has  no  power 
to  regulate  charges  of  baggage,  express  or 
car  companies. 
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cers  the  various  roads  have  suggested  such  clianges 
as  they  deem  necessary,  anotlier  meeting  will  be  called 
Upon  to  act  on  it  as  a  whole. 

I  he  \\agner  and  I'ullman  companies  have  conuilied 
uith  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Texas  CAnunissirm  retiuir- 
m^Mhem  to  file  with  that  august  and  censorious  bo<lv 
their  contracts  and  schedules  of  fares.  Thev  ])rotested 
tliat  they  were  not  common  carriers,  but  they  connilied  I 
wit  1  the  ndmg  m  order  to  show  their  good  faith  to  the  ' 
people  .;l  Jexas.  .\nd  what  a  startling  revelation!  | 
Jhen  statements  of  facts  .show  that  their  local  state  I 
I  earnmgs  during  the  past  year  have  been  somethin..  I 
over  ,S65.o(xj,  on  which  thcv  have  had  to  pav  over, 

I  .,3.000  m  taxes.  "J  he  statement  also  makes  compari-  i 
I  .son  showing  the  immense  runs  the  cars  have  to  make  ' 

I  in  Jexas  to  poor  business,  while  in  I'.astern  .States, 
they  make  .so  much  better  tone  and  with  much  more 
patronage. 


Buffalo  Conraerclal, 
Pe b. 10/99. 
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More  Talk 0*  Consol'dation  of  Pullman! 
and  Wagner  Interests — Enormous  | 
Earnings  of  Pullman  [ 


Chicago  Record, 
Peb, 17/99, 


Raft'n’ny’  IVoteii. 

Iny’fi  of  the  we«t,orn  olaBulfl-  , 


Kecfiit  ...trcnglh  in  Pullnmn  Pulacc  | 
iter  Gonii«iii.v  stock  is  <>.\pIaineU  by  some 
brokers  in  Wall  street,  Xew  York,  as  I 
uieaiiiiiB  a  consolidation  of  interests  with  1 
tile  Wagner  I’alnee  Car  (Yimpnny.  It  is  : 
understood  that  ftiterests  connected  with 
the  Wagner  t^niipuny  luive  lately  Ixnight  ^ 

■  lieav.v  blocks  of  Pullman.  ; 

Tlio  Pullman  Company  is  gaining  .$100.-  j 
000  a  moutli  more  than  its  cxiienses  and  : 
dividends,  and  tliis  is  given  ns  a  ennse  * 
of  the  buying,  too.  .V  Wall  street  author.  | 
ity  says  that  in  the  event  of  a  eonsolida- 
tion  of  the  two  pnsseng(>r  car  companies  f 
the  business  of  Pullman  is  such  as  to  i 
warrant  an  allotment  of  twice  ns  much  I 
for  its  securities  as  the  Wagner  Com- ' 
pany. 

An  official  high  in  the  councils  of  the  ' 
Wagner  Comixiny  said  he  did  not  place 
any  reliance  in  the  consolidation  storv, 
but.  he  explained,  rewnt  happenings  in 
the  finafeini  world  direct  attention  of 
such  proceedings.  The  combination  of 
freight  cnr-lniilding  estalilishmonts  have 
attracted  the  attcnt.i.in  of  passenger  cn* 
fonstnictors  to  the  benefit  of  a  fnigt.  • 


aoBwl  ootll  Mny.  The  meeting  was 
atitcr  tie  rediietlon  of  minimum  eat 
hut  rinn  ^Uie  eastern  Ilnea  arpear 
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Bill,  have  tM.en  Introdneed  In  the  X 
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(an  Cmtral  rallwaT  .0  a,  to  mnkt 
mt^  tha^maijroonitPaBaenger  rat*  and  1 
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NEW  LOW  FARE  SLEEPERS  EAST 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Puts  the  First  of 
the  Cars  on  the  Road— Reduces 
Bates  One-Half. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  sent  the 
first  of  Its  new  ordinary  sleepers  over  the 
road  yesterday.  One  was  attached  to  train 
hio.  6.  which  left  Chicago  at  3:30  p  m  It 
earned  ten  passengers.  There  are  four  of 
these  cars— Nos.  3.003,  3,005,  3  007  3  00ft_»n 
built  by  the  Pullman  company  ’ 

The  cars  are  novelties  on  Eastern  roads 
and  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  tour¬ 
ist  cars  on  the  Western  lines.  Thev  sra 

sleeper  in  that 

they  are  upholstered  in  cane  Instead  of 
plush,  being  sixteen-section  cars  with  hard¬ 
wood  finish  and  carpeted  aisles.  It  Is  ex- 
pected  that  they  will  carry  many  passen- 
°  first-class 

The  regular  sleeping  car  rates  are  reduced 
one-halt,  and  one  going  to  Wa.shlngton  mav 
now  secure  a  berth  for  151.50.  First  and Te?^ 
ond  class  tickets  alike  are  accepted  on  the 
s  coper,  this  being,  so  far  as  known  the  first 
passengers  have  been  abte 
roadl  s'tePsr  on  Eastern 

Chicago  division  will 
I  n  Other  two  cars 

.un  on  the  Washington  division  of  the  road 
between  Newark  and  Washington  TheTrm 
Is  made  with  the  regular  limited  traffis? 


Chicago  Record, 

Peb. 14/99, 

WUconsIn  Central  Reorganization. 

[By  7'A«  Associaltd  Pm).) 

Milwaukee.  Wls.,  Feb.  IS,— The  plan  of  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  lines  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  will  be  presented  to  the 
court  shout  March  2.  The  plan  will  bring  to  a 
oonsummatlon  tho  original  scheme  of  Bdwin 
Abbot  of  unifying  the  entire  system,  taking  In 
not  only  ill  tho  leased  lines,  but  the  central 
car  company  at  well. 


Chicago  Time 3 -He raid, 
Peb.  17/99. 
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Attorney  General  Ford  of  California  ha 
flltd  an  opinion  holding  **•“* 
commissioner-  *'  *' 

dlclori  ovi 
He  holds 


rullroad 

lers  of  that  slate  have  no  Jurls- 
PuIIman's  Palace  Car  Company, 
i  holds  that  the  commission  has  no  power 
regulate  charges  of  baggage,  express  or 
r  companies. 
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FXOM  St.  Louis  similar  parties 
leave  each  Wednesday,  travel- 
ing  by  way  of  St.  Joseph  and  join¬ 
ing  the  others  from  Chicago  at 
Oxford,  Neb.  (See  map). 

From  Oxford  the  route  is  via 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake,  pa.ssing  by 
the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world. 

No  objectionable  passengers  are 
booked  for  these  excursions.  They 
afford  a  comfortable  and  interest¬ 
ing  way  to  reach  California,  and 
the  expense  is  exceedingly  small. 
Detailed  information  and  a  large 
folder  with  map  can  be  had  by 
addressing 

T.  A.  ORADY, 


Pittsburgh  Leafier 
P6b.l3,1899, 


The  new  second-cIaBs*  Pullman  ser- 
vIto  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  goes 
Into  effect  to-day.  The  cars  which  are 
to  be  used  are  what  are  known  In  the 
west  as  tourist  sleepfs,  and  are  a  dis¬ 
tinct  novelty  in  this  longitude,  where 
they  have  only  been  seen  as  transcon- 
nnental  excursion  equipment.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  even  gone  far¬ 
ther  in  their  use  than  the  western  lines, 
competition 

With  nrst-class  Pullman  service.  They 
are  in  every  way  as  comfortable  as  the 
mere  ornate  sleepers,  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  In  pe  Internal  finishings. 
IJe  seats  are  finished  in  rattan  Instead 
Of  plush,  and  corresponding  changes 
are  made  in  other  features.  The  cars 
exhibition  at  the  Water 
^reet  station  to-day.  The  experiment 
gives  promise  of  proving  a  most  suc- 
"erne 

changes  in  the  Chicago  business  orig- 
‘  m ‘k®  The  berth  faFe 

will  be  one-half  that  now  charged. 


CHIC. 


cago  Tribune 

?eb, 14/99. 


Buffalo  Commercial 
Peb, 10/99. 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  Puts  the  First 
the  Cars  on  the  Boad— Reduces 
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rrae  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  sent  the 
^st  of  Its  new  ordinary  sleepers  over  the 
r^d  yesterday.  One  was  attached  to  train 
No.  6,  which  left  Chicago  at  ^Op  m  It 
carried  ten  passengers.  There  are  four  of 

by  the  Pullman  company. 

The  cars  are  novelties  on  Eastern  roada 
and  correspond  In  some  degree  to  the  tour- 
the  Western  lines.  They  are 
^an  the  latter,  and.  Indeed, 
he  regular  sleeper  In  that 
ered  In  cane  Instead  of 
en-sectlon  oars  with  hard- 
larpeted  aisles.  It  Is  ex- 
wlll  carry  many  passen- 
eel  able  to  pay  flrst-class 

The  regular  sleeping  car  rates  are  reduced 
le-half,  and  one  going  to  Washington  ma^ 
T  *,*‘>"'■6  a  berth  for  $1.50.  First  ^d“ec- 
id  class  tickets  alike  are  accepted  on  the 
toper,  this  being,  so  far  as  known  the  first 
passengers  have  been  able 
^avall  themeelves  of  a  sleeper  on  Eastern  1 
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e  vvagner  and  Rullman  companies  have  complied 
a  recent  ruling  of  tlie  Texas  Commission  requir- 
heni  to  file  with  that  august  and  censorious  body 
contracts  and  schedules  of  fares.  They  protested 
they  were  not  common  carriers,  but  they  complied 
the  ruling  in  order  to  show  their  good  faith  to  the 
le  of  lexas.  And  what  a  startling  revelation' 
-  statements  of  facts  show  that  their  local  state 
ngs  during  the  past  year  have  been  something 
$65,000,  on  which  they  have  had  to  pay  over 
o  m  taxes.  The  statement  also  makes  compari- 
hownig  the  immense  rifns  the  cars  have  to  make 
;xas  to  poor  business,  while  in  Eastern  States 
make  so  much  better  time  and  with  much  more 


Recent  strength  in 
Oar  Company  stock  is 
brokers  in  Wall  street,  N< 
meaning  a  consoJidntloi  "  ' 
the  Wagner  P.itr.cc  . 

understood  that  Ihterosts  . .  „„„ 

-  ’"iguer  Company  have  lately  bought 
blocks  of  Pullman. 


I  Pullman  Palace 
explained  by  some 
.  York,  as 

- of  interests  with 

Pa  bice  Car  Company.  It  is 
h.-t  Ihter-Osls  connected  with 


batter  fitted  out  1 
differ  only  from 
they  are  uphols 
plush,  being  sUt 
wood  finish  and 
pected  that  thej 
gers  who  do  not 


the  Wagner 

'  lienvy  blocks  ^  ummu. 

Tbe  Pullman  Company  is  gaining  $100, 
«00  a  month  more  than  its  expenses  and 
dividends,  and  this  is  given  as  a  cause 
of  the  buying,  too.  A  Wall  street  author- 
ity  says  that  in  the  event  of  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  two  pnssengi>r  car  companies 
the  business  of  Pullman  is  such  as  to 
warrant  an  allotment  of  twice  ns  much 
for  its  securities  as  the  Wagner  Com¬ 
pany. 

An  official  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
\\  agner  Comi»ny  said  he  did  not  place 
any  rriiance  in  the  consolidation  storv, 
u  ’  i"*  e-xplained,  recent  happenings  in 
the  flnahclal  world  direct  attention  of 
such  prdcecdings.  The  combination  of 
freight  car-building  establishments  have, 
attracted  the  attention  of  passenger  cn’ 
constructors  to  the  benefit  of  a  trust.*’ 


Chicago  Record, 
Peb, 17/99. 


Chicago  Record 
Peb. 14/99, 


Chicago  Time s-He raid, 
Peb.  17/^9. 


Wiseoastn  Ccatral  Reorgaalsatt 

[By  Tht  Associated  Press.'] 
Milwaukee,  Wle..  Feb.  !».— The  plan  of 
ganIsatloD  of  the  WlacoDatn  Central  llnei 
been  agreed  upon  nqd  will  be  presented  t 
oourt  about  March  2.  The  plan  wilt  brine 
eoasummatlon  tbe  oj-lglnal  actaeme  of  a 
Abbot  .f  unifying  th*  entire  eyetem.  takli 
not  only  all  the  leased  lines,  but  the  cc 
car  company  an  well. 
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The  Ry,&  Engineering  Review, 
Pel),  11th,  1899. 

The  coiulijiiatioii  of  ciir-tuiildiiig  couipanies,  which 
w?  metitiortcd  last  week,  has  liecn  perfected.  The 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  ln‘eii  iiicorporaU*<l 
uiMler  the  laws  of  New  .lersey.  with  a  capital  stock 
'  of  si.xly  uilllion  dollars,  of  which  thirty  nillUons  Is 
l«vferre<l  iiou-cumiihttive  seven  ix>r  cent,  and  the 
other  half  comiiion  stock.  Of  this  amount  it  is  said 
tile  i^-l.SOO.OtM),  one-half  p.'cferred  and  one-half  com- 
luoii,  will  Ite  held  in  the  treasury  for  Improvement 
and  e.xteusion  ituiposes.  Flftetm  tnlillous  ot 
preferix'd  stm-k  is  offeretl  for  public  subscription,  at 
|)ar,  including  an  eciual  amount  of  common. 

The  companies  included  are  as  follow  .s:  .Mlchlgan- 
I’ctiinsidiir,  Detroit :  Ohio  h'ltlls  Cat  .Mfg.  Co.,  het- 
lersot'vllle,  linl.:  Missouni  Car  .S:  Foundry  Co,,  St. 
Istuis;  St.  Charles  Car  Co..  Sr  Charles,  Mo.;  Wells 
iv  French  Co..  Chlcngo;  Terre  Haute  Car  &  .Mfg. 
Co..  Torre  Haute,  lud.;  Union  Car  Co.,  Depew, 
X.  Y.;  .lackspu  &  Woodlm  Mfg.  Co.,  Uerwick,  Fa. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  will  be  W.  K. 
Jilxby,  of  the  Missouri  C:tr  &  l''ouu<lry  Co.;  (Jeorge 
Hargreaves.’  of  the  Michlgaii-reninsular  Car  Co.; 

J.  L.  Smyser.  of  the  Ohio  Falls  Car  Mfg.  Co.;  Fred  j 
H.  ICaton,  of  the  .lacksou  A-  Wooddn  Mfg.  Co.;  J.  J.  | 
Albright,  of  the  Union  Car  Co.;  H.  B.  Denton,  of  the  j 
St.  Charles  Car  Co.;  L.  .T.  Cox,  of  the  Tero’e  Haute 
Co.,  and  Charles  T.  Sehoeu.  of  the  Dressed  Steel  ^ 
Car  Co. 

It  Ks  stated  that  negotiations  are  in  progress,  for 
leasing  the  \vorks  of  the  Illinois  Car  &  Equipment 
Co.  at  Hegewisch,  111.,  and  Anniston,  Ala.;  and  that 
some  other  works  will  also  probably  be  leased.  The 
rumor  that  the  I’ullmau  works  will  he  included;  in 
tile  combine  is  denied  by  the  otllcers  of  that  com-  ' 
pany. 

Outsifle  of  the  combination  the  most  Important 
car-huildlng  establishments  are  the  Fullman,  Has¬ 
kell  &  Barker,  Ensign.  Barney  &  Smith,  Buffalo, 
and  Mt.  \  cruon.  'I'herc  are  fourteen  others  In  op¬ 
eration  and  still  another  (the  Memphis)  about  to  be 
started.  The  “combine”  claims  to  have  a  freight 
ear  capacity  of  80.500  cars  per  annum.  According 
to  rather  careful  estimates  it  has  at  present  (not 
Including  possible  leases)  from  one-half  to  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  contract  shop  capacity.  To  pay  the 
dividend  on  Its  preferred  stock  it  must  have  net 
earnings  of  $2.1()0,0(X)  a  year.  Three  per  cent  on 
the  common  would  require  $900,000  more— or  a  total 
of  $3,000,000. 

The  average  demand  for  freight  cars  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  80,000  of  all  kinds.  In  unusually  prosperous 
years  it  may  reach  100,000.  Last  year  over  132,000 
were  ordered,  but  a  large  proportion  were  for  this 
year’s  delivery.  If  the  consolidated  company  secures 
50,000  of  the  average  80.000  It  will  be  doing  as  much 
as  can  be  expected.  Considering  the  freight  car  busi¬ 
ness  only,  this  would  require  a  net  profit  of  $00  a 
car  to  pay  the  dividend  mentioned,  above.  But  of 
the  80.000  cars  per  annum,  at  least  15,000  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  steel  cars  built  by  the  Pressed  .Steel  Car 
Co.  and  the  Camegle  Steel  Co.;  and  there  are  still 
other  steel  car  concerns  in  sight.  If  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co-  secures  three-fifths  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  It  will  have  39,000  cars.  At  a  net  profit  at 
$40  per  car  (which  is  much  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years)  this  would  earn  $1,560,000;  or 
about  one-half  the  suggested  dividend.  We  gave 
last  week  our  rea-sons  for  estimating  annual  require¬ 
ments.  Cars  are  now  built  of  much  heavier  capacity 
than  formerly  awl  of  better  construction.  The  av¬ 
erage  life  of  a  car  is  now  about  15  years.  These 


Chicago  journal, 
Peb,17,1899, 


'  tendencies  will  fully  discount  the  growth  of  traffic 
Avlth  the  development  of  business.  If  we  concede 
'  100,000  as  the  annual  demand,  it  must  still  be  re- 
'  membere<l  that  aliout  20.W0  are  and  will  bq  built 
I  annually  by  railroad  companies  in  their  own  shops. 

This  would  leave  the  busluess  for  all  eoutraet  shops 
*  at  .8(1,000  per  auniiui.  The  numher  of  orders  now 
I  placed  ajid  iu  the  market  is  no  criterion  ot  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  iK'xt  five  or  ten  years,  because  tht‘ 
i  present  demand  is  (he  result  of  tlvi*  or  six  years  ot 
famine  iu  car-biilldlug. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  eombiue  Includes  a  eonsiderahle 
capacity  for  passenger  cal’s,  ear  wiieels,  castings, 
iron  pipe  and  bar  iron.  Tliose  familial-  with  this  line 
I  of  business  cun  judge  l»est  how  pnofllahle  this  is 
I  likely  to  be.  Most  ear-bulldlng  concerns  have  found 
!  it  more  profitable  of  late  years  to  buy  whetds  awl 
bar  Iron  than  to  manufacture  them.  Grey  iron  cast- 
.  lugs  are  .largely  supplante<l  by  cast  steel  and  mal- 
‘  leable  Iron;  and  most  car-builders’  foundries  are 
lying  idle.  There  are  six  manufacturei-s  of  passeii- 
■  ger  cars  outside  of  the  combination,  including  some 
j  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  'I’he  passenger  car 
'  business  Is  not  yet  active,  nie  large  extra  supply 
j  of  passenger  equipment  provided  foil-  the  World’s 
Fair  of  1893  still  operates  to  keep  down  the  d«*maucl. 
I  The  sleeping  car  companies  build  their  own  cars. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  president  of  the  Dressed 
Steel  Car  Co.  is  a  director  of  this  new  comhliiatlo.n. 
Ill  the  newspaper  accounts  the  following  is  pub¬ 
lished: 

"It  Is  expected  that  the  consolidated  companies 


Chicago  Tribune, 
Peb.11,1899, 
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OHARLESTOW.N  BRIDGE.  BOSTON, 
will  be  able  to  save  iiinny  thousands  of  dolUirs  m 
I  raiisiHirtatloii  charges,  common  operation  of  pat¬ 
ents  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  office,  or 
headquarters,  for  the  financial,  purchasing  and  en¬ 
gineering  departments.” 

This  is  doubtless  true.  We  have  not  seen  the  pros¬ 
pectus  and  have  no  desire  to  disparage  the  project. 
But  In  this  era  of  trusts  and  consolidations  It  Is 
wise  to  consider  all  the  conditions  awl  prospects 
and  to  look  oliead  of  the  present  year.  There  is  also 
some  past  history  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 


Chicago  Record 
Peb,7/99. 


Hew  Coaoke*  Will  Be  Ran  Over  tb* 
Baltimore  aad  Ohio  from  Chlcaso  to 
PittaburK,  BeKlnnln*  ou  Monday— 
Price  of  Berth  Will  Be  f  1.25  Inatead 
of  $2.S0  —  Leila  Eapenalvely  Fla- 
.tshed,  bnt  Comfortable  —  Other 
Roada  Expected  to  Adopt  Syatem. 

Pullriian’a  Palace  Car  company  on  Monday 
will  Inaugurate  a  new  sleeping  car  system  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  tho 
officials  of  Pullman’s  company  think  will 
not  only  prove  a  boon  to  a  large  Portion  of 
the  traveling  public,  but  also  will  go  far 
toward  solving  the  "  rate  ““ 

as  the  Bleeping  car  service  U  concerned.  ^ 
On  that  day 'the  operation  of  ordinary 
sleepers  as  part  of  the  regular  service  of  the  • 
betw^n  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  will 
be  begun.  ,  .  ,  w.if 

The  sleeping  car  rate  will  be  out  In  ham 

dln?ry“^®‘wil?^*be  The  Pullman  of- 

svMem^tat''th^maI^who 

self  all  night  In  a  day  coach  seat 

rb'ed'HffiirtrSng  rrif^his 
‘^'??^X*“lC^o"r»bhio  win  begiyU. 

VaTd  tice  Presfilent  ^  e^“o  Jntf  opl 
on  twenty  m”re.  We  believe  the  intro- 

the^iai!^  re‘*orTe"f t'^an^'an 

I  years’"” 

In  See  on  the  Western  Unes  for  ten 

the  decorations  are  not  “  ®f  wished. 

Bleeping  .®t®,  “.‘iJSons  tS  a  car  and 

“  wths^n  an  Ealh  berth  Is  large 

I  Inourh  "o  SS^omZaate  two  People.  These 
'  caw  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  regu 

f*.  regular  service.  The  experiment  will  be 
wltched“;rtrinter^  by  ‘he  other  Un^s 
We  are  not  urging  their  adoption,  but  we 
believe  that  In  the  end  ‘t*® J’®®'*®  „ 

"of  a"VeS  cofc?-  "fhefa^rnffh  lighter 
than  the  standard  sleeper  and  little  heavier 

“’J-V^ofsSlmefh^eTofrisfcoaSSve 
been  used  weekly  and  semi-weekly  by  some 
of  the  transcontinental  lines  from  Eastern 
Dolnts  to  the  West  for  excursion  parties,  but 
they  have  never  been  open  to  the  general 

am  positive  the  rallroadh-Win  watch 
the  experiment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
with  Interest,  and  that  before  many  months 
all  will  be  using  thesel  cars.  The  general 
proposition  Is  to  cut  the  gates  one-half  when 
these  cars  are  used.” 


'i^pirlst  nn^l 

CHICA(3Q,,  Feb.  6.- 
berths  thrMWh  to  C 
sleeping  cars  for  *6. 
ftom  ordlhnry  rtBSpl: 
respect'.’  >  i 

They  are  much  pld 

leeping  Cnrs. 

-A  railroad  advertises 
aUfornla  In  “tourlsf’ 
Are  these  cars  different 
g  carxJ  If  so,  in  what 

1  TRAVKaUER. 

Incr  In  appearance  and 
tl  jiccofnniQdfl  tlfrn  for 

finish.  and4iave  sped 
travelers. 

The  Ry.&  Engineering  Review, 
Feb.  11th,  1899. 

Tile  euniliiiiatiiiii  nl’  far-liiiililiiig  (■iiinpanies,  wlilcli 
iiimlionrti  lar^t  week,  has  lii‘(‘ii  perreetetl.  I'lio 
Aiiiei'ieaii  Car  A:  FimiiiiIi'.v  (“<i.  has  heeii  iiieiirpii rated 
under  the  laws  of  New  .ier.sey.  with  a  eapital  stiiek 
of  sixty  iiiilliiiii  diiitars.  of  wideli  tiiirty  iiiidions  Is 
prid'erri'd  iioii-euiiiuiative  seven  per  cent,  and  tile 
oliier  half  eoinnion  sloek.  Of  tids  aniuiint  it  is  said 
the  .'S oiiediaif  pi'eferred  and  one-iialf  eoui- 
inon,  wiil  lie  iudd  in  the  treasury  for  iinproveinent 
and  extension  pui’iioses.  I•■ifteen  niiiiions  ol 
preferred  stoek  is  olTered  for  tiiddie  suliseriiition.  at 
par.  Inelndiiifi  an  eipiai  ainoiint  of  eoniinon. 

'I'.i.  eoiiipaiiits  iiieindid  are  as  foiio\\s:  >lii'hlKau- 
i’eninsidar.  Oetroit;  Ohio  Kaiis  Cat  .Mffr.  Co.,  .iid- 
ll•r''ile viiie.  led.:  Mi-soiirl  Car  A  Koniidry  Co..  !St. 

I. oois;  ,Si.  Ciiarles  Car  Co..  .S'  Charles  .Mo.;  Wells 
iv  l•’renell  (  o..  Chieaso;  'I'erre  llanfe  Car  iV  .Mf.u. 
Co,.  Terre  Haute,  Inil.;  Cnion  Car  Co..  Oepew. 
•N.  Y.;  .I'lekson  Wdodia  M  f^^  Co..  Iterwiek.  Ca. 

Tile  direetors  of  the  new  eonipany  will  lie  W.  K. 
Uixliy,  of  the  .Aliss<mri  Car  A;  Konndry  Co.;  (ieoriie 
llar.irreaves,  of  Hie  Miehiuaii-l’eninsnlar  Car  Co.; 
.1.  I..  Siiiyser.  of  the  Oliio  Calls  Car  Ml's.  Co.;  I'Ted 

II.  Katon,  cd'  the  .laekson  A-  Woodin  .Mfs.  Co.;  .).  J. 
.Vllirislit.  of  the  ITiion  Car  Co.;  II.  It.  Denton,  of  tin- 
Sr.  Charles  Car  Co.:  L.  .1.  Cox.  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Co.,  and  Ciiarles  T.  Sidioeit.  of  Hie  I'ressed  Steel 

It  i.s  stated  Hint  nesotiatlons  are  in  prosress.  tor 
leasing  the  works  of  tli.'  Illinois  Car  A  Kqnipineiit 
Co.  at  Heiiewisidi.  111.,  and  .\nnlstoii.  Ala.;  and  tliat 
some  ollii  r  works  will  also  prohalily  lie  leased.  The 
minor  llial  the  i'ldlnian  works  will  he  Included  in 
the  eoniliine  is  denied  liy  the  otlieers  id'  that  c-oni- 
pany. 

Diltside  of  the  eonihiiiation  the  most  important 
eardinildln^'  e.stalilislinieiits  an*  the  I'nilman,  llaa- 
kei;  A  Itarker.  En.dtrn.  Harney  A  Smith,  Huffalo, 
and  Mt.  N  ernoii.  'I'here  are  foniteeii  others  in  op¬ 
eration  and  still  anotlier  (Hie  .Memphis)  aliout  to  be 
started.  The  ‘•eoniliine"  elaiiiis  to  liave  a  frelKhi 
ear  eapaeity  of  ,S(;,,“iiid  ears  per  annum.  Aceordins 
to  rather  earefnl  ('stiiiiates  it  lias  at  present  (not 
inelndinii  possihh*  leases)  from  one-half  to  tliree- 
tifths  of  all  lh(‘  eontrael  sli'i])  eapaeity.  To  pay  the 
dividend  on  its  jireferred  stoek  it  niiisl  liavo  net 
earninus  of  Si2.lo)).(Mi()  a  year.  Tliree  per  cent  on 
the  eoniinon  would  ivqnire  .SiHltl.lHii)  more- or  a  total 
of  J^.'i.OOO.OhO. 

The  averase  demand  for  freight  ears  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  SO.tKkt  of  all  kinds.  In  uunsually  prosiieroils 
years  it  may  reach  lOd.fino.  Hast  year  over  t:i2.(K)o 
were  ordered,  hut  a  large  proportion  were  for  this 
year’s  delivery.  If  the  consolidated  compan.y  seenres 
.'(O.iMM)  of  the  average  so.tioo  it  will  he  doing  as  mueli 
as  can  he  exiieeti'd.  Considering  the  freight  car  tmsi- 
ness  only,  this  would  require  a  net  proht  of  IftHJ  a 
ear  to  pay  the  dividend  mentioned  above.  Hnt  of 
the  WMMHi  ears  per  annum,  at  least  l.'i.OOO  will  prob¬ 
ably  Ik-  steel  ears  hnilt  liy  the  I’ressisl  Steel  Car 
Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  and  there  are  still 
other  steel  car  eoiieenis  in  sight.  If  the  American 
Car  A  Konndr.v  Co.  seenres  three-Ufths  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  it  will  hav(>  .’Hl.OtM)  ears.  At  a  ncd.  prolit  at 
•f-lO  per  ear  (which  is  mneh  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  Inst  ten  years)  this  would  e.arn  !fl,.o(!().(in(l;  or 
alKint  one-half  the  suggested  dividend.  We  gave 
last  week  onr  reasons  for  (‘stiniating  annnal  reipilre- 

ineiits.  Cars  . . .  hnilt  of  much  heavii'r  capacity 

than  formerly  and  of  heller  eonstruclion.  'Th.-  av¬ 
erage  life  of  a  car  is  now  about  15  years.  These 


Chicago  journal, 
Feb, 17, 1899 . 


tendcneies  will  fully  discount  the  growtli  of  traltlc  I 
with  the  development  of  business.  If  w<>  concede  j 
inii.(MM)  ns  lh(‘  annual  demand,  it  must  still  1k‘  re- 
meiiiliered  Hial  ahoni  2<).(MM)  are  and  will  lie  Imill 
annually  by  railroad  comiiairles  in  llielr  own  shoiis. 
Tills  would  leave  the  Imsiness  for  all  contract  sliojis 
at  .Hi.dOO  per  aiinimi.  The  nnmlier  of  orders  now 
placed  and  in  Hie  market  Is  no  criterion  of  the  pros- 
peets  for  tile  next  live  oi‘  ten  years.  Iiecanse  the 
presi'iil  deiiiand  is  Hie  result  of  live  or  six  years  ol 
famine  in  ear-lmilding. 

Il  is  true  that  the  combine  includes  a  eonslderalile 
ca|iaci1y  for  iiassenger  ears,  car  wheels,  castings, 
iron  in|u‘  and  liar  iron.  Those  familiar  with  this  line 
of  liiisluess  can  .Indge  Imst  how  prolitalile  tliis  is 
likely  to  lie.  Most  ear-lmilding  concerns  liave  found 
it  more  iirolltatih'  of  late  .years  to  liny  wheels  and 
bar  iron  than  to  manufacture  tliem.  Hrey  iron  easl- 
iiigs  aredargely  siipiilanted  liy  cast  steel  and  mal¬ 
leable  iron;  and  most  ear-bnilders’  foundries  are 
lying  idle.  There  an-  six  mannfactiuvrs  <if  passen¬ 
ger  cars  out  side  of  the  combination,  including  some 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Tlu'  iia.ssiuiger  car 
business  is  not  yet  active.  The  large  extra  suiiiity 
of  iiass<'nger  eiiuipment  provided  for  the  M  orld's 
Fair  of  ISUll  still  operates  to  keeii  down  tile  deniaiwl. 
Tile  sleejiing  car  comiiiinles  liiiild  tlieir  own  cars. 

It  is  notieealile  that  thi*  iiresideiit  of  Hie  I’ressed 
St(“el  far  Co.  Is  a  director  of  this  new  eomliination. 

In  the  newsiiaiier  accounts  the  following  is  imt)- 
lished: 

"it  is  exiieclisi  tliat  the  consolidated  eomiianles 


f HAUI,i;STl)W.\  HHIDHE.  ItOSTO.N. 
will  lie  able  to  save  many  tliousands  of  dolla.is  in 
I ransiiortatlon  idiarges.  eoiiimon  operation  of  pat- 
enis  and  the  estalilisliment  of  a  central  ottice.  or 
headquarters,  for  the  linancial,  purchasing  and  en¬ 
gineering  departments." 

Thi.s  is  doubtless  tnn'.  We  have  not  seen  the  pros- 
Iiectns  and  iiave  no  desire  to  disparage  Hie  project. 
Hnt  in  this  era  of  trusts  and  consolidations  it  Is 
wise  to  consider  all  the  coinlitions  and  iwospects 
and  to  look  ahead  of  the  im'.sent  year.  There  is  also 
some  past  history  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 


Chicago  Record  , 
Feb.  7/99. 


Chlc.igo  Tribune, 
Feb. 11, 1899. 

Ptli* AK'S  COMPANY  TO  PUT  « 
NAIIY  ”  CARB  IN  UBB. 


New  Cooche.  -Will  lie  Ban  Over  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  Chlea*o  to 
Pitt.burK.  BeglnnliiK  on  Mondoy- 
Prlce  ol  Berth  Will  Be  *1.25  Instead 
of  I{(t2.00  —  heBs  Expensively  Fin¬ 
ished,  hut  Comfortable  —  Other 
Koads  Expected  to  Adopt  System. 


Pullman’s  Palace  Car  company  on  Monday 
R  ill  Inaueurate  a  new  sleeping  car  system  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  the 
jfflflals  of  Pullman’s  company  think  wui 
not  only  prove  a  boon  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  traveling  public,  but  also  will  go  far 
toward  solving  the  "  rate  "  question  so  far 
ns  the  sleeping  car  service  Is  concerned. 

On  that  day  "the  operation  of  “ordinary  s 
Bleepers  as  part  of  the  regular  service  of  the 
roaii  between  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  will 

'^The^sleeplng  car  rate  will 

S-S  zbzii 

a  bed  while  traveling  as  well  as  his  more 
amply  supplied  neighbor 
••  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  vitll  begin 
use  of  the  ‘  ordinary  ’  sleepers 
tion  with  the  regular  sleepers  next  Mtinday, 
tlon  wiin  fc  Wlckes  of  Pull- 

tmmy  •>'  >l«  »“■'  “‘nK'f.XiS.r.’ro'. 

!,"®Hi”n*^o/thM™crrs  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohirwlll  lea^to  their  general  adoption  on 

",rtho^eUlngraiWoads^ofth^^^ 

pproved  tourist  sleeper,  '^o'^-'^en  years 
,  use  on  the  W^tern  Unes  for  ten  yea^ 

..  Of  course  th^ears^ar^p^ra,  oiey' 

he  decorations  are  not  ^,shed. 

n  begin  the  use  of  these  cars  as  a  pan  ot 
regular  service.  The  experiment  will  be 
watch^ed  with  Interest  by  the  other  lines. 
We  are  not  urging  their  adoption,  bat  wo 
bollevrthat  in  the  end  alt  the  roads  will 

cotcl°They  arTmu^ch  lighter 

than  the  standard  sleeper  and  little  heavier 
Jh-n  the  regular  coach.  The  Baltimore  and 
nuin  will  try  them  first  between  Chicago 
a^d  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore  and  N^wavk. 

"  For  some  time  these  tourist  coaches  have 
been  used  weekly  and  semi-weekly  ly’ 
of  the  transcontinental  lines  from  Eastern 
Dolnts  to  the  West  for  excursion  parties,  but 
they  have  never  been  open  to  the  gcnertfl 

positive  the  rallmads -will  watch 
the  experiment  ot  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
with  interest,  and  that  before  many  months 
all  will  be  using  these  cars.  The  general 
proposition  Is  to  cut  the  rates  one-half  when 


Tunrlst  Bnd*l*leeplnB  Cars. 

CHfCAGO,  Ft’h.  6.--A  railroad  advertises 
berths  through  to  CaUfornia  in  ’’lourlsf’ 
sleeping  cars  for  J6.  Are  these  --- 
n-om  ordlbury  sltepl.ig  et 
respect-.’  ■  i 

They  are  much  pl.ijncr  in  appeal 
flntsh.  and-liavc  i 
travelers. 


different 
;1>  If  so.  io  what 
TBAVEhER. 


comiiiodaUtMis  for 
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Chicago  Chronicle, 
Peb. 18/1899, 


kL  ft  0.  A  STOBM  CENTER. 


Fight  May  Be  Made  on  It  Because 
of  Its  Tourist  Sleepers. 


Ecperiment  Being  Watched  With  In¬ 
terest  by  Passenger  Agents. 


Northwestern  Will  Lengthen  the 
Time  for  Running  Trains. 


Other  News  of  Interest  Regarding  the 
Big  Transportation  Lines. 


PUTS  ON  TOURIST  SLEEPERS. 

B.  &  O.'S  LATEST  ACT. 

A  lively  flght  for  passenger  business  la 
likely  to  result  from  the  action  of  the  Baltl- 
anore  and  Ohio  road  In  putting  on  tourist 
Sleeping  cars  between  Chicago  and  the  east. 
The  oRlcers  of  this  road  recently  declared 
that  they  would  discharge  the  lirst  one  of 
their  agents  caught  cutting  rates  and  would 
inform  the  Interstate  commerce  commission 
of  any  evidence  of  violation  on  the  part  of 
other  lines.  Having  made  such  a  declaration 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  been  compelled 
to  obtain  Its  trafllc  In  a  legitimate  way,  and  S 
Its  position  In  this  respect  Is  partly  responsi*  | 
ble  for  the  advent  of  the  "ordinary  sleeper."  ' 
But,  regardless  of  the  cause,  the  cheap- 
rate  sleeping  cars  are  on,  and  according  to 
»  otBcers  of  the  road,  on  to  stay,  and  if 
ssent  signs  count  for  anything,  they  are 
the  forerunner  of  a  bitter  war  between  this 
J  Its  strong  competitor,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  company.  The  Baltlmore^ind  Ohio  la 
Starting  Ih  on  a  vigorous  policy  to  wrest 
business  from  Its  rich  neighbor.  But  It  Is  a 
question  whether  the  tourist  sleeper  will  aid 
much  In  thia  direction.  The  "ordinary" 
marks  the  introduction  of  regular  tourist 
siheper  service  east  of  Chicago.  The 

---  —  'o  be  compared  .  "  ' 

.but  the  cost  of _ 

half  and  second-class  tickets  are  accepted, 

.  hrhich  Is  not  true  of  the  standard  sleeper. 

W Officers  of  competing  roads  are  quick  to 
Mict  a  failure  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
"ordinary."  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
hratchlng  the  experiment  like  hawks,  ready 
to  get  Into  the  band  wagon  If  the  cheap  af¬ 
fairs  maKe  a  hit  or  to  turn  up  their  noses  In 
case  the  "wooden  backs”  receive  the  pub¬ 
lic**  cold  shoulder.  It  Is  argued  that  first- 
class  travelers  will  not  change  1°  Ihe  "ordT- 
tarles"  and  that  second-class  travelers  are 
ot  desirous  of  using  sleepers  at  any  price. 

In  the  long  transcontinental  runs  the  tour¬ 
ist  Bicepa.'  has  long  since  been  voted  a  suc¬ 
cess.  and  In  the  west  It  Is  patronized  by  a 
very  good  class  of  travelers. 

The  principal  difference  In  the  two  classes 
of'aleepers  is  the  seats,  which  In  the  "ordi¬ 
nary"  are  of  wood. 


Chicago  Domocrat, 
Peb.13,99, 

"OnUIX.tUY"  SLKEP^g. 

Tint  eler-s  will  be  Interes'e.i  In  the  fact 
that  the -Pullman  Car  Company  will  In- 
Augurate  today  on  the  Baltlmoie  & 
Ohio  Railroad  a  sleeping  car  ;-'jstc-m 
^blch  win  furnish  berths  for  one-half 
the  prices  required  to  secure  them  In  the 
accepted  style  of  sleeper. 

By  a  peculiar  lack  of,  creative  im  tgln.i- 
tlon  these  less  expensive  sleepers  will  be 
called  "ordinary,”  but  the  fact  that  they 
T'llI  furnish  a  comfortable  berth  for  the  ‘ 
tired  traveler  at  half  the  usual  rates 
entitles  them  to  the  name  of  extriordl-  ! 
nary. 

This  new  service  Is  to  be  experimented  I 
Of  between  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  an  1  i 
six  cars  will  go  into  service  at  j 

It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  the  fit-* 
and  Independent  American  citizen  will 
patronize  an  "ordinary"  tieeper.  Really 
It  seams  to  have  been  a  ml.stake  to  call 
them  by  such  .-i  slighting  title.  It  it>  al¬ 
leged  that  tile  sleeping  bei'ths  are  all 
that  could  be  wi.shed.  and  as  rosewood 
and  Bilk  plush  to  look  at  dttrln.g  the 
daytime  are  not  necessary  to  a  smind 
sleep  during  th...  nigiu  wat..he3,  the  ' 
Jiarles"  ought  to  be  largely  paironiKed. 

There  will  he  conductors  and  porters 
ns  usual,  but,  if  eo^rse,  the  latter  will 
nol  expect  to  take  all  the  money  a  trav¬ 
eler  has,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  .'list- 
class  coaches,  hut  will  be  satlsfled  with 
half  the  sum  total  of  a  man's  cash  as¬ 
sets. 

On  the  whole,  this  move  seems  to  be 
In  the  riglit  direction.  Now  the  gener¬ 
al  public  will  have  a  chance  to  sleep 
it  wants_  t()  when  on  a  journey  without 
mortgaging  the  old  homestead  to  pay 
for  the  accommodation.  Success  to  th- 
"crdlnary.”  j 


Chlcaeo  Tlmes-Harald, 
Pe b. 15, 1899. 

I  -b  ‘  -i-  +  ,  ; 

The  concerns  that  have  been  taken  Into 
,  ,  .  J  a  .  I  the  recently  formed  American  Car  and 

j  Fomidrj-  Company  have  en  annual  capacity 
J*  I  of  freight  cars.  BOO  coaches.  520,000 

.  .  wheels,  12.'i.n00  tons  castings.  30.000  tons  pipe 

and  90.000  tons  b.ar  Iron.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  net  pixiflls  of  the  company  on  a  business 
to  the  extent  ot  70  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  plants  would  produce  ILOCKi.iXiO  an¬ 
nually.  The  companies  are  to  be  taken  over 
March  1.  and  the  profits  from  the  contracts 
already  on  hand  will  be  Immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  dividends.  It  Is  proposed  to  begin 
payment  ot  dividends  June  1—1%  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock,  and.  It  Is  rumored,  1% 
per  cent  on  the  common.  The  cash  assets 
of  the  constituent  companies  to  be  covered 
Into  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  ex¬ 
ceed  $u, 009.000.  The  company  has  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  *30,000,000  i  per  cent  noncuinu- 
latlve  preferred  ptoek  and  $30,000,000  com¬ 
mon.  The  following  firms  and  corporations 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  freight  and 
passenger  cars  are  Included:  Miqhlgan 
Peninsular  Car  Company,  Jackson  &  Wood- 
In  Manufacturing  Company,  Berwick,  Pa.; 
Missouri  Car  and  P'oundry  Company,  Ohio 
Falla  C'ar'Manufaeturlng  Company.  Union 
,  Car  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  St.  Charles 
Car  Compojiy.  St.  Charles,  Mo.;  Wells  * 
French  Company.  Chicago:  Terre  Haute  Car 
and  Manufacturing  Company.  Terre  Haute, 


Plttsbiire  post, 

Sunday,  Peb  ,19/99 , 

Mr.  Anstlnfs  Optnlonn. 

B.  N.  Austin,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Chicago,  was 
In  the  city  yesterday  on  his  way  East. 

Hn  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew 
situation  was  In  better  shape 
,  ever  before,  and  that  the 
idleattons  were  still  more  en- 
As  regards  the  Innovation 
ialtlmore  &  Ohio  In  providing 
Bleepers  at  reduced  charges  he 
ae  plan  was  one  which  the  trav- 
llo  demanded,  and  that  the  llb- 

_ _  jnage  already  extended  proved 

'  V  the  company -  — 


Ry.A  Knglneerlng  Review, 
Peb, 18,  1899. 

Half-Bate  Sleeping'  Car  Service. 

Till'  Raltlinori'  iV  Ohii,  It.-iilnmd.  Feb.  1.3,  Intro- 
I  .ililceil  a  fc'ature  in  iis  .sleeping  car  service  that  la 
the  first  move  Inwards  appeasing  the  poptdar  senti¬ 
ment  for  lower  prices  for  this  service.  Tlic  new 
I’eattire  is  tlie  running  of  several  trains  of  new 
sleepers,  termed  “ordinni;,v"  sleepers,  on  wlilch  the 
rales  charged  are  only  one-half  the  usual  Pnllmnn 
rates.  Hotli  tlic  regular  “Pullman"  and  tlie  now 
"ordinary”  sli'<‘pcrs  arc  nm  on  tlio  same  trains,  so 
lilt  pa-'seiiger  has  his  choice  of  accommodaiion.s.  The 
nt'w  sleepers  are,  of  course,  not  as  .sumptuously 
eiinipped  as  the  regtilar  “Pullmans”  but  are  lacking 
in  no  essential  features  and  the  same  attention  is 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  passengers.  This  service  Is 
being  inaugurated  on  train  No.  0,  It'aving  Chicago 
]).  III.  and  arriving  in  Plttslnirg  next  morning  at 
and  returning  li'avt'  Pittslnirg  on  No.  5  at  7:20 
p.  m.  and  arriving  in  Chicago  next  morning  at  10 
;i.  n>.  Alsc.  on  train  No.  7  leaving  Haltimore  at  7 
p.  m.  and  arriving  in  Newark  at  10:22  a.  m.  next 
flay,  returning  on  train  No.  S.  leaving  Newark  at 
8:30  p.  m.  and  arriving  at  Haltimore  at  lo;53  p.  m. 

N^ext  day. 

The  recent  move  of  the  Haltimore  &  Oliio  Rail¬ 
road  in  placing  In  service  half-rate  sleeping  cars  mi 
certain  trains,  whicli  also  have  the  regular  “Pull¬ 
mans,"  should,  and  doubtless  -will,  be  stamped  with 
the  .approval  of  the  traveling  public.  To  many  of 
only  moderate  means  the  existing  rates  have  seemed 
exorbitant,  and  to  those  not  iiuite  so  fortunate  tliey 
have  been  prohibitive.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
cars  places  the  comforts  of  travel  within  the  reach 
of  this  class  of  people.  There  may  result  a  certain 
class  distinction  in  traveling,  liiit  this  slioiild  not 
lie.  With  the  increased  use  of  sleeping  cars  that 
will  surely  follow  the  advent  of  these  new  cars, 
there  will  he  room  for  both.  The  exclusiveness  of 
the  present  service  may  be  somewhat  increased  by 
reason  of  the  many  who  will  he  inclined  to  profit  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  the  fares  usually  jiald.  Tlie 
successful  Issue  of  this  venture  will,  wc  understand, 
he  followed  by  an  increased  sorvici'  by  tin'  H;ilti- 
more  &  Ohio  and  will  he  watched  with  great  interest 
by  the  railroad  eompanies  of  the  country.  A  some¬ 
what  simlar  sei-vice  has  for  some  time  been  used  In 
trans-contineutal  travel,  by  cars  known  ns  “tourist" 
cars,  and  has  been  remarkably  successful.  y 

Chgo.  Inter-Ocean, 

Peb. 28/99. 

JOINS  CAR-BUILDING  COMBINE. 


the  company  was  acting  In  _  , 
^itfance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
intflilltT  of  travelers. 


nz 


Chgo.  Chronicle, 
Peb. 24/99. 

Five  Wagner  oars  are  being  used  by  H. 
Walter  W'ebb  and  members  of  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  family  In  their  present  tour  from  New 
York  to  southern  California.  The  party  Is 
going  via  the  southern  route. 

President  Webb  of  the  Wagner  Car  Com- 
pany  strongly  denies  that  the  Pullman  and 
Wagner  corporations  sre  to  be  consolidated. 
He  says  no  much  a  move  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  and  will  not  be  by  his  company. 


Wells  A  French  Tompni 

Fart  of  n  Great  Corporntlon. 

The  officials  of  the  Wells  &  French  com¬ 
pany  and  OtU  H.  Waldo,  Its  attorney,  are 
busy  closing  the  deal  which  Incorporates  the 
company's  stock  and  property  as  a  part  ot  the 
big  new  car-bulIdlng  combine,  known  as  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  company.  It  Is 
expected  the  property  of  the  Wells  & 
French  company  will  be  formally  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  American  Car  and  Furniture 
company  March  1.  although  the  local  com¬ 
pany  has  until  March  20  to  accomplish  the 
transfer. 

The  new  company  Is  capitalized  for  $30,000,- 
000  of  preferred  stock  and  $30,000,000  of 
common  stock,  all  of  which  Is  taken  by 
the  six  great  companies  Interested.  The 
Wells-French  company's  plant  U  put  in.  It  Is 
said,  at  a  valuation  of  $1,600,000.  The  shops 
of  the' company  In  Chicago  will  conllnue  In 
operation  and  an  office  will  be  maintained  in 
Chicago.  Otto  W.  Meysenburg,  president  of 
the  Wells  &  French  company,  has  been 
'elected  a  director  of  the  new  company. 

The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Includes 
six  St  the  largest  cartbullding  companies  In 
the  world,  and  coipblned  It  reprewats  as 
much  capital  and  prodvethe  capacity  as  all 
the  other  companies  pat  tosolber. 


Buffalo  Connercial 
Pri. Feb. 24/99. 

THEY  WILL  PAY. 

Baltimora  &  Ohio’s  "Ordinary"  Servicd 
S'lirs  Up  Rival  Li.ies. 

Since  the  Commerclnl  described  the 
"ordinary”  sleepers  placed  In  service  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  there  have  been 
numerous  Inquiries  as  to  the  result  of 
the  experinaent.  A  correspondent  from 
a  lending  railway  center  writes  as  fol- 
I  lows: 

I  "Other  railways  are  watching  closely 
the  B.  &  O.  experiment  of  putting  on  the 
'ordinary'  sleeper,  and  some  officials  of 
rival  llnea  predict  that  the  new  departure 
will  be  a  failure.  They  say  that  first- 
class  passengers  will  not  ride  in  the  'or¬ 
dinary'  and  that  second-class  passengers 
do  not  want  n  sleeper  at  any  prfce.  The 
fact  remains  that  tourist  cars  in  the  West 
have  proven  paying  Investment*  The 
Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  is  storting  in  on  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  wrest  business  from 
the  PennsyU’anla,  and  the  latter  company* 
In  return  will  doubtless  put  on  'ordinary' 
sleepers  the  moment  that  It  is  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  will  pay.” 


Chgo.  Tlnes-Herald, 
T^ies. Fob, 21/99. 

I  RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Feb. 21/99. 

LIVELY  FIGHT  I 


CLOSE  WATCH  OF  NEW  SLEEPERS  Will  1)6  Inaugurated  Between 
-  East  and  West  Lines. 


Chgo,  Record, 

Me h. 2/9 9. _ 

ALTON  SOLD  AT  LAST. 


TO  THE  HARRIMAN  SYNDICATE,  j 


much  better  equipped  with  those  things 
which  count  for  comfort.  They  are  lighted 
by  gas  and  heated  with  steam,  and.  except 
for  the  luxurious  hangings,  decorations  and 
upholstery,  are  as  good  as  flrst-class  sleep¬ 
ers.  Their  introduction  Into  the  east,  where 
even  "tourist"  sleepers  have  been  tabooed 
In  the  past,  is  expected  to  cause  considerable 
trouble. 

"So  far  no  competitor  of  the  Baltimore  and 


between  Chicago  and  Pittsburg,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  company  is  the  only  competitor  yet 
Interested.  That  lino,  it  Is  known,  Is  watch¬ 
ing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  experiment  very 
carefully.  So  far,  it  seems,  the  "ordinary" 
sleeping  cars  have  not  had  more  than  one 
or  two  passengers  each  night.  If  the  traf¬ 
fic  develops,  as  It  certainly  must,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  have  to  make  some  move  to 
protect  Its  own  traffic.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  take 
this  class  of  cars  oft  without  a  protest,  and 
it  probably  will  be  necessary  tor  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Road  to  put  on  others  of  similar 
character.  This  will  stir  up  other  eastern 
roads,  and  before  long  all  will  be  obliged  to 
run  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  Is  to  crush  out  the  movement 
Ui  Its  Inciplency." 


rend  In  this  country 
atlon  of  passenger 
IS  In  the  old  countrl 


only  persons  who  have  traveled  on  second- 
class  tickets.  Then  came  the  sleeping  cars, 
dividing  the  traffic  according  to  the  means 
of  the  travelers.  Next  came  parlor  cars, 
requiring  the  addition  of  a  small  sum  to  the 
regular  fare  for  more  comfort.  Between 
Chicago  and  New  York  wo  have  the  limited 
trains  of  the  laike  Shore  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  upon  which  passengers  must  pay  $3 
more  than  upon  ordinary  trains.  When  It  Is 
proposed  to  abolish  these  excess  fares  It  is 
Immediately  stated  by  these  lines  that  the 
people  want  this  added  comfort  and  added 
speed,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  It.  Now 
comes  the  ordinary  sleeping  car,  charges 
upon  which  are  just  half  what  passengers 
have  been  paying.  Everything  is  ripe  for  a 
division  of  the  passenger  business  of  this 
country  Into  first  and  second  class.  When  it 
becomes  generally  known  that  one  may  ride 
In  a  comfortable,  even  elegant,  sleeping  car 
on  a  second-class  ticket  and  save  a  great 
deal  as  compared  with  flrst-class  tickets  and 
standard  sleeping  car*;  the  traffic  will  divide 
itself  naturally.  Furthermore,  the  better 
class  of  people  Is  being  educated  to  the  tour¬ 
ist  sleeping  car.  Great  conventions  and 
meetings  of  the  year  have  made  It  necessary 
for  people  to  use  tourist  sleeping  cars  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  deigned  to  look 
Into  them.  They  have  found  them  comfort¬ 
able  and  convenient,  and  they  no  longer  are 
prejudiced  against  them.” 


Etarted  by  the  B.  &  0.  Fatting  On 
Tourist  Oars. 


A  lively  fight  for  passenger  business 
Is  likely  to  result  from  the  action  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  putting  on 
tourist  sleeping  cars  between  Chicago 
and  the  east,  says  a  Chicago  paper. 
The  ofiBcers  of  this  read  recently  de¬ 
clared  that  they  .would  discharge  the 
first  one  of  their  agents  caught  cutting 
rates  and  would  Inform  the  Interstate 
commerce  commission  of  any  evidence 
of  violation  on  the  part  of  other  lines. 
Having  made  such  a  declaration  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been  compelled 
to  obtain  its  traflic  In  a  legitimate  way, 
and  Its  position  In  this  respect  Is  part¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  advent  of  the  “or- 1 
dlnary  sleeper.” 

But,  regardless  of  the  cause,  the 
cheap-rate  sleeping  cars  are  on,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  officers  of  the  road,  are 
on  to  stay,  and  If  present  signs  count 
for  anything,  they  are  the  forerunner 
of  a  bitter  war  between  this  line  and 
Its  strong  competitor,  the  Ponnslyvania 
company.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
starting  on  a  vigorous  policy  to  wrest 
business  from  its  rich  neighbor.  But 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  tourist 
sleeper  will  aid  much  in  this  direction. 
The  "ordinary”  marks  the  Introduction 
of  regular  tourist  sleeper  service  east 
of  Chicago,  nie  cars  are  not  to  he 
compared  with  the  flrst-class  Pullman, 
but  the  co.st  of  a  berth  is  only  one-half 
and  second-class  tickets  arc  accepted, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  standard 
sleeper. 

Officers  of  competing  roads  are  quick 
to  predict  a  failure  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  "ordinary,”  hut  at  the  same 
time  they  are  watching  the  experi¬ 
ment  like  hawks,  ready  to  get  into  the 
band  wagon  if  tlie  cheap  affairs  make 
a.  hit  or  to  turn  up  tlielr  noses  in  ease 
the  “wooden  backs"  receive  the  public’s 
cold  shoulder.  It  is  argued  that  flrst- 
I  class  travelers  will  not  change  to  the 
“oi-dlnary”  and  that  second-class 
I  travelers  are  not  desirous  of  using 
I  sleepers  at  any  price. 

'  In  long  trans-continental  runs  the 
tourist  sleeper  has  long  since  been  vot¬ 
ed  a  success,  and  in  the  west  It  is  pat¬ 
ronized  by  a  very  good  class  of  travel- 

The  principle  difference  In  the  two 
classes  of  sleepers  is  tlie  seats,  which 
in  the  "ordinary”  are  of  wood. 


The  Chicago  &  Alton  road  la  sold  to  the 
Harrlman  syndicate.  President  Blackstone 
and  John  J.  Mitchell  yesterday  received  dls- 
patcbca  from  New  York  etatlng  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock  had  been  deposited  with 
the  United  States  Trust  company  of  that  city 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
syndicate  and  that  pledges  had  been  given 
for  the  deposit  of  many  more  shares.  An 
official  announcement  cf  these  facts  will  be 
sent  to  the  stockholders  to-day. 

President  John  J.  MitcheU  of  the  Illinois 
Trust  and  Savings  bank  yesterday  gave  out 
tbe  names  of  the  members  of  the  purchasing 
syndicate.  They  are: 

George  Gould,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific;  Jacob  Sebiff,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  tbe  Baltimore  &  Ohio:  James  Stillman, 
president  of  the  National  City  bank  of  New 
York,  representing  the  Rockefeller  holdings 
in  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  E.  H. 
Harrlman.  chqlrmati  of  the  board  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  representing  the  Vanderbilt 
Interests.  Mr.  Harrlman  Is  also  understood 
to  represent  to  some  extent  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  road,  wblch  is  Indirectly  Interested  in 
tbe  deal. 

XVIII  Elevate  Tra^^ks  Here. 

Beyond  a  large  expenditure  In  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  property  generally  and  the 
elevation  of  the  tracks,  in  Chicago  It  Is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  syndicate  has  not  yet  made 
any  definite  plans  for  the  future  management 
of  the  road.  Mr.  Blackstone  will  probably 
retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  road  and 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Chap¬ 
pell  may  succeed  him.  Mr.  Blackstone  was 
offered  tbe  chairmanship  of  the  executive 
committee,  but  declined  it.  The  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  company  will.  It  Is  understood, 
retain  their  present  positions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposition  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  stockholders  those  who  have 
not  already  deposited  their  stock  In  New 
York  will  be  given  until  April  1  to  do  so.  , 
President  Blackstone,  the  largest  Individual 
stockholder,  yesterday  declined  to  say  wheth¬ 
er  he  would  deposit  his  holdings  or  not.  say¬ 
ing  that  be  had  thirty  days  to  decide  the 
matter.  All  shares  deposited  before  March 
12  will  be  paid  for  March  15  and  other  stock 
deposited  before  April  1  will  be  paid  for  at 
Intervals  up  to  April  15. 

The  stock  so  far  deposited  amounts  to 
some  15,000  shares  In  excess  of  a  majority 
of  the  entire  Issue  of  preferred  and  common. 
President  Blackstone  bad  little  to  say  yes¬ 
terday  regarding  the  sale  and  future  pros-  ' 
pects  of  the  road.  He  remarked  that  capital 
was  easily  frightened  and  that  the  matter 
bad  come  out  just  as  be  had  anticipated. 

To  Spend  911,000,000. 

The  new  owners  of  the  road  expect  to  lay 
out  at  least  $3,000,000  in  improvements.  Tbe 
physical  condition  of  the  road  will  be  ‘ 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  roads  In 
the  country  and  a  large  amount  of  new 
equipment  will  be  purchased.  Another  $2,- 
000.000  will  be  set  aside  for  the  work  of  ‘ 
elevating  the  tracks  of  tbe  company  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  V^en  this  has  been  done  the  syndi¬ 
cate  expects  tbe  road  will  be  in  shape  to  do  a 
big  business.  All  the  roads  interested  in  ' 
the  deal  are  in  a  position  to  turn  over  to 
the  Alton  an  Immense  amount  of  traffic, 
both  freight  and  passenger.  . 

The  price  paid  for  the  property — 175  for 
common  and  200  for  preferred  stock — Is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  a  very  good  one.  While 
the  road  has  been  paying  big  dividends  for 
many  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have 
been  maintained  much  longer,  and  there  are 
rumors  that  the  directors  contemplated  the 
reduction  of  the  dividend  from  7  to  5  per 
cent  before  the  end  of  this  year.  In  this 
event  the  stock  would  probably  have  dropped 
forty  or  fifty  points  and  the  stockholders 
would  certainly  not  have  been  able  to  get  as 
much  for  their  holdings  as  they  have  now 
done. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  receiving  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  Chicago  railway  and  financial  men 
upon  the  ability  be  has  displayed  In  suc¬ 
cessfully  carrying  through  the  negotiations 
tn  the  face  of  many  obstacles. 


Chgo .Tribune, 
Mch.??/99. 

HISTORY  OF  ALTON  RAILROAD. 

Flone«r  Among  the  lines,  It  Was  First 
In  the  World  to  Run  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars. 

The  Chloago  and  Alton  road  Is  one  of  the 
oWeet  lines  in  the  West,  and  Its  history  Is 
.Interesting  as  Illustrating  the  development 
Of  the  commercial  Intereste  of  Chicago,  1111-  I 
nolB,  and  the  region.  Tho  Alton  and  Sanga¬ 
mon  railroad  was  completed  and  opened 
for  traffic  in  1853.  and  waa  the  first  in  opera- 
Uon  of  the  three  short  roadis  which  later 
•were  merged  into  what  then  was  called  the 
Bt.  Louis.  Alton  and  Chicago  railroad,  but 
which  has  been  known  since  Its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  In  1801  as  the  Chicago  and  Alton  rail¬ 
road  company.  The  old  Alton  and  Sanga¬ 
mon  road  extended  from  Alton  to  Spring- 
field.  At  that  time  there  was  no  rati  con¬ 
nection  through  from  Chicago  to  Bt.  Louis, 
freight  shipments  being  sent  to  Alton  and 
from  there  to  St.  Louis  by  steamer. 

The  next  link  lo  bo  built  of  what  was  to 
.become  tho  Chicago  and  Alton  system  was 
Ithe  Chicago  and  Mississippi  railroad,  which 
.was  completed  In  1866,  and  extended  from 
Mollet  to  SpringHeld.  One  year  later.  In 
'1857,  the  Joliet  and  Chicago  railroad,  for 
Which  a  cnarter  had  been  secured  in  1854, 
wa«  flnlshed  and  began  operations. 

Closely  connected  with  one  of  the  three 
I  short  roads  mentioned,  even  in  Its  begln- 
.liing,  was  the  man  who  for  the  last  thlrty- 
;four  years  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
1  Company,  Timothy  Beach  Blackstone.  As 
the  three  small  roads  nearly  forty  years  ago 
were  merged  into  one  system,  so  that  system 
Is  now  merged  Into  a  greater  system. 

In  1S50  Mr.  Blackstone  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  Joliet  and  Chicago  company 
and  given  charge  of  tho  construction  of  Its 
line,  and  In  1861  he  was  made  President 
-of  the  company,  the  line  being  operated 
^  a  division  of  tho  St.  Liouis,  Alton  and 
Chicago  line.  From  the  first  the  Chicago 
'  and  JoHet  line  enjoyed  prosperity,  though 
ether  divisions  of  the  combination  were 
passlng^hrough  bankruptcy  and  being  man¬ 
aged  by  receivers.  In  1861  steps  were  taken 
for  a  "  reorganization,”  and  by  legislative 
enactment  a  commission  was  created  to 
bring  about  this  end.  On  Feb.  16,  1861,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  railway  company  was 
,  organized,  and  In  1862  It  purchasod  at  fore¬ 
closure  sale  the  bankrupt  portions  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  road. 

In  1864  the  Chicago  and  Alton  leased  In 
perpetuity  the  Joliet  and  Chicago  road,  and 
T.  B.  Blackstone,  then  President  of  the  lal- 
;ter  road,  became  a  member  of  the  directorate 
■of  the  larger  system.  Before  the  end  of  . 
that  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  has  remained  since 


Chicago 

Thur.Mch  16/^®o 

ilONGTHERAILWAYSl 


I  Missouri  River  Lines  Will  Meet 
Cut  Rates  to  Pacific  Coast. 


GENERAL  OUTLOOK  BAD 


Scalpers  Are  Thriving  at  Kansi 
City  and  St.  Louia 


The  meeting  of  the  Western  Passenger  as- 
(oetation,  which  ended  yesterday  at  St.  Louis, 
was  almost  barren  of  good  results.  No  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  regarding  rates  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  association  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  outlook  Is  for  a  big  fight  for  that 
irafllc,  with  general  rate-cutting  and  attend¬ 
ing  troubles. 

An  effort  to  prevent  the  Missouri  river 
lints  from  meeting  the  reduced  rates  via  St. 
Paul  to  North  Pacifle  coast  points  was  not 
successful.  A  committee  reported  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  rate  via  the  .Missouri  river  gate¬ 
ways  be  made  ?5  higher  than  the  rale  via  St. 
I'aul  from  Chicago.  The  resolution  was  not 
adopted.  A  heated  discussion  of  the  subject 
ended  in  the  announcement  by  several  of  Ihe 
lines  Ibat  they  would  make  as  low  rates  from 
Chicago  to  the  North  Pacific  coast  points 
through  the  Missouri  river  gateways  as  may 
be  made  via  St.  Paul  by  any  line.  The 
eut  rates  apply  only  to  second-class  tickets. 
The  reduction  of  the  rate  by  the  Missouri 
river  lines  to  $36.50  from  Chicago  to  .Vortr. 
Pacific  coast  points,  of  course,  prevents  the 
making  of  a  higher  rale  to  any  intermediate 
points.  The  rate,  therefore,  will  be  reduced 
to  all  points  west  of  Colorado. 


Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
Peb. 28/99. 


- i  Bolden  week  says  the  Calumet 

PU 

■  lllnlvl  n  I  /IIiIAII  I  constructing  the  Chicago  drainage 

UII/iIiLIII  lirlliril  This  amount,  he  says,  can  easny  be 

I  ascertained  by  dividing  Ihe  assessed  valua- 
;  tlon  of  the  property  by  the  area  of  the  two  dls- 

Caliimci  propcriy-owTfTs  say  they  are  wlll- 

RiH  +/-W  D _  A  J  •  log  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expense  Hi  return 

Dill  to  ae  Jrresented  in  tor  the  benefit  certain  to  result  through  an- 
I  T'vs.4-.,,  4.^  I  Jlerabers  of  the  drainage  board 

•legislature  1  OuEy  to  are  known  to  be  lu  favor  of  the  plan,  but  de- 

Annex  Calumet  I 
District. 


RIVER  TO  BE  JOINED 


Spur  from  Drainage  Channel  i 
JOO  Feet  Wide  and  Three  I 
Miles  Long  to  Be  Built. 


TO  COST  $4,000,000 1 


Will  Relieve  Lake  of  South  Chi¬ 
cago  Sewage  Pollution— Prop¬ 
erty  Owners  Favor 
the  Projeet. 


’  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
lay  carries  the  Calumet  river  will  be 
o  the  drainage  canal  by  a  channel  100 
le  and  three  miles  long,  thus  providing 
e  for  the  district  between  the  South 


I  district  lo  arouse  public  Interest  in  the  proj¬ 
eet.  The  citizens  have  named  the  following 
committee  to  go  to  Springfield  and  work  for 
Ihe  passage  ot  Ihe  bill;  jesiah  L.  Lombard, 
Verc  Pease,  Jacob  F.  Kehm.  John  Hanberg, 
Peter  Kipley,  and  A.  Xaebarias. 


"One-lenlh  of  the  legal  coiere  of  any  terri¬ 
tory  contiguous  to  any  sanitary  district  may 
petition  the  Judge  of  the  County  court  of  the 
county  in  which  said  sanitary  district  Is  sit¬ 
uated,  praying  that  the  territory  thereiu 
described  may  be  annexed  to  such  sanitary 
dlsIiicL.  Cpon  the  presentation  of  such  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Judge  of  said  County  court  It  shall 
be  his  duly  to  call  to  his  assistance  two  Judges 
of  the  Circuit  court,  and  such  Judges  shall 
constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  to  pass 
upon  said  petition.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  I 
such  county  Judge  of  the  time  and  place,  when 
and  where  such  commissioners  will  meet  to 
consider  such  petition,  by  a  publication  In¬ 
serted  in  one  or  more  daijy  papers  published 
in  said  county  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to 
such  meeting.  At  such  meeting  the  county  i 
Judge  shall  preside,  and  all  persons  residing  i 
or  owning  property  in  the  territory  described 
In  said  petition  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  said  commissioners,  after  hearing 
the  evidence  and  suggestions  offered  by  ihe  | 


Chgo.  Tribune, 

_ _ Feb.  24/99. 

I  DEAL  IN  PULLMAN  TOWN 


«iE«0TIAT10>S  FOR  TRAXSiPER  OiF 
C'OMFAW’S  REALTY  0\  FOOT. 

Lealle  Carter,  Pre.ldent  of  the  Cala- 
niet  and  Chiea«o  Canal  and  Uuok 
Corporation,  Which  la  After  the 
Property,  Expect,  to  Complete  the 
Trananctlon  Shortly-Valnea  of  the 
Unlldlnsra— Armour  Tranafera  fSOO,- 
«0t>  M'orth  of  Lota  for  the  Inatltute. 

pending  In  New 
v  ^  of  the  real  estate 

?n  Pullman's  Palace  Car  company 

^  Pullman  to  the  Calumet  and 

company.  Leslie 
^  of  the  latter  company.  Is 

In  New  ^ork  on  that  mission,  and  It  is  ex- 
pected  inside  of  a  week  announcement  of 
tne  transfer  will  be  made.  There  are  re- 
complications  In 
regard  to  the  Canal  and  Dock  company  tak- 
*  Jng  the  place  ofl  Pullman’s  company  as  a  I 
landlord,  but  they  may  be  got  around  In 
some  way. 

The  value  of  the  lonsr  rows  of  flat  build- 
mgs  which  George  M.  Pullman  built  around 

company  on  the  bank?  of 
Phi  Ptoblematicul  once 

of  the  Pullman  shops  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  their  tenant  relation  to  Pull¬ 
man  s  company.  If  free  to  live  where  they 
like,  and  pay  such  rent  a®  they  choose,  many 
say  the  old  Pullman  apartments  would  not 
^  In  demand  except  at  much  lower  rents 
rtan  now  charged  by  the  parent  company, 
on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  town  Is  so 
built  that  the  holdings  cannot  be  sold  to 
Individual  employes,  who  might  desire  to  I 
own  their  own  homes.  I 


Buffalo  Goraraercial, 
Feb. 24/9 9. 

FALL  BROOK  ROAD. 

■Offwtal  Notice  of  its  Sale  to  the  Vandci 
bilts — Will  be  Operated  by  the 
New  York  Central. 


Chgo.  Record, 

Feb. 22/99. 

,  CAR  TRUST  IS  INCORPORATED. 


Article.  Filed  at  IVenton.  N.  J..  With 
Capital  Placed  at  l|IU0,OO0,O04«. 

[Special  TeleBTam.l 

New  York,  Peb.  21.— The  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  was  Incorporated  today 
at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  with  &  capital  of  *60.- 
000,000,  half  of  which  le  oommon  and  half  7 
per  cent,  noncumulatlve  preferred-  stock. 
The  company  Is  a  consolidation  of  these  con¬ 
cerns:  Mlchlgan-Penlrwular  Car  Company 
of  Detroit,  the  Jackson  &  Woodln  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  Berwick,  Pa.;  Missouri 
Car  and  Foundry  Company  of  Bt.  Louis,  the 
Ohio  Falls  Car  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Jeffersonville,  Ihd. :  Union  Car  Company  of 
St.  Charles.  Mo. ;  Wells  &  French  Company 
of  Chicago  and  Terre  Haute  Car  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  Qt  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Chgo.  Record, 

Peb. 25/99. 

PULLMAN  TRANSFER  DENIED. 

Coun.el  RnnnelU  Know,  of  Yo  Sale 
of  the  fonipony’ft  Real  E.tale. 

[By  The  Associated  Press.l 
New  York.  Feb.  24.-Tbe  rumoi-  wa.  current 
In  Broad  street  to-day  that  within  a  week  an¬ 
nouncement  would  he  made  of  the  transfer  of 
all  the  real-estate  holdings  of  the  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  compnny  In  Illlnola  to  the  Calumet  & 
Chicago  Canal  &  Dock  comppany.  President 
Carter  of  the  Iasi-named  corporation  Is  no«- 
here  on  the  buslncBs.  which  ha.  been  retarded 
because  of  supposed  legal  obatacles. 


Tho  sale  of  the  Full  Brook  railtvny  and 
its  leased  lines  to  the  New  York  Cenlriil. 
whieh  wns  exclusively  announced  in  the 
Commercial  Friday,  has  been  officially  an- 
nouucod  by  the  Vanderbilts'  agents.  The 
consideration  was  $5,000,000.  By  8ecurin,i 
control  of  the  Fall  Brook  road  the  New 
York  Central,  which  after  April  1st,  will 
cmbrucc  the  West  Shore,  R..  W.  &  O.  and 
other  lines,  will  obtain  a  direct  line  into 
the  extensive  coal  fields  of  Pannsylvania. 
The  Fall  Brook  road  connects  with  the 
Beech  Creek,  a  Vniiderbilt  interest,  which 
runs  through  a  very  prorbictive  territory 
in  N'orthcrii  l’cnns.vlvanin. 

The  nows  that  the  New  York  Central 
has  purchased  the  Fall  Brook  line  was 
especially  pleasing  to  employes  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  I’ittsburg.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  iinoffieinlly  reported  that 
the  Vanderbilts  had  been  negotiating  with 
Adrian  Iselin,  .Tr.,  for  a  deal  with  the 
B..  H.  &  I’.,  hilt  this  has  evidentl.v  fallen 
Ihrough.  The  transfer  of  the  Fall  Brook 
road  to  the  innnagemciit  of  the  New 
York  Central  is  the  opening  wedge  for  ex¬ 
tensive  railway  improvements  and  exten- 
eions  in  Pennsylvania. 


Chgo .Evening  Journal, 
Feb. 24/99. 


Chgo  .Evening  Po.st, 
Mch.2/99, 

_ _ _ 

I  LESLIE  CARTER  DENIES  IT. 


Leslie  Carter  returned  /o-day  from  New 
fork,  where  he  went,  according  to  rumor,  ta 

egotlate  the  final  transoetlon-s  tor  the  irniis- 
j  er  of  the  large- real  estate  properties  of  the 
'ullman's  Palace  Car  Compnny  at  the  Town 
■  f  Pullm.'in  to  '.he  Calumet  and  Chicago 
'anal  ard  Dock  Company.  It  was  slated 
hat  Mr.  Carle.-  \lstted  New  York  in  order 
t  remove  legal  obstacles  to  the  transfer. 

Ill  real  estate  circles  the  leport  has  been 
•orreiil  for  several  weeks  that  the  Pullman's 
’ulace  Car  Company  was  negotiating  with 
ho  Calumet  and  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock 
.'ompany  to  dispose  of  ilie  real  estate  In 
^ullman,  which,  It  is  stated,  the  comfiany 
iroposes  to  sell  in  order  to  comply  with  a 
leeislon  of  court  niuklng  It  Illegal  for  the 
’iiliman  company  to  control  property  aside 
rom  that  used  'n  the  manufacture  of  cars. 

"I  did  not  go  to  New  Y'ork  to  negotiate  a 
ransfer  of  the  ical  estate  owned  by  the 
'iillman’s  Palace  Car  Company  to  the  Calu- 
net  and  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company, 
nd  know  nottiiiig  of  such  rumors,"  st.vted 
1..  Carter  to-day.  "That  Is  all  gossip.  As 
o  the  legal  difficulties  spoken  of,  1  know 
lothlng." 


I 


Officer,  of  American  Car  anil  Fonudry 
i  ompany  C.'hoNPii 

By  THE  ASaOCTATEt)  PRESS 

New  York.  Feb.  24.— Representatives  from 
the  companies  composing  the  American  (l.r 
and  Foundry  company  have  effected  the 
permanent  organisation.  The  board  of  d1- 
rectors  Is^as  follows:  William  Mc.Millm,  S!. 
Lous,  chairman;  William  H.  Blxby,  Si 
ikiuls:  H.  B.  Denkcr,  .Bt.  Oiarle.,  Mo.- J  1.. 

•r-ffcrimfvllle.  IfifTl.;  F.^'h.  kalon. 
Berwick  Pia;  J.  J.  Albright,  Buffalo,  N. 

rhester  Griswold.  New  York  <*liy  Lew 
Is  .r.  Cox,  Terro  Haute,  fnd.;  Ueorge  Har¬ 
greaves,  Detroit,  Mich.;  F  K  Canda 
Huntingdon.  W.  Va.;  <>.  w.  Meysenburg’ 
Chicago;  Charles  T.  Schoen.  Pittsburg  Pa  • 
H.  N.  Dl.-kerson  New  York  cliy;  Anthony 

N>w'YorrH.'.v 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  .vear:  William  K.  Blxby,  presl- 
I  dent:  Frederick  H.  Baton,  vlce-presldenl  • 

'  wm^be^ch^sen"‘lh*r'irT' 


Chgo .Inter-Ocean, 
Mc_h.l7_/99. 

Ulixani-d  Cost  Big  Jloiiej  . 

On  account  cl  the  severe  storm  which  swept 
over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  during  February,  and  wh  ch 
closed  the  road  for  five  days,  the 
^'rrsfe"r?.lngs  for  the  month  of  February 
were  11,792,881,  a  decrease  of  »U.),480. 

The  net  earnings  show  a  decrease  of  $288,- 
500  caused  by  extraordinary  expenses  In 

months  of  the  fiscal 
719,382,  an  Increase  of  $642,18— 


R.R.Car  Journal, 
Mch.  1899. 


ing  c;ii-  iH-i'th  at  llu-  rnti-s  wbicli  arc  gi-n- 
crally  charged  for  this  service.  Tlu-  I 
.sleeping  cars  recently  placed  in  service  | 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
termed  the  “ordinary  sleeping  car"  are 
d(‘signoil  to  cater  lo  .-i  i-Iass  of  travelers 
lo  whom  pi'i‘valent  rates  fitr  sleeping  car 
accommoilation  are  prohibitory:  and,  as 
llioir  name  is  legion,  it  may  la-  conlidcnl- 
ly  predicted  that  the  experiment  of  run¬ 
ning  the  “ordinary"  sleeping  car  at  one- 
lialt  the  rale  charged  for  accommodation 
in  the  “extraordinary"  sleeping  car.  will 
lie  an  iinqiialilicd  success. 


It  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  Rail¬ 
road  Car  .liounal  to  he  able  to  record  this 
iiimivniion  in  sleeping  car  service,  imis- 
innch  as  it  is  I  he  realization  of  a  dream 
In  which  it  indulged  some  years  ago.  In 
the  issue  of  tills  jimrniil  for  Oelolier. 
1Mt2,  was  pnblislied  an  artieh'  under  the 


Iiigh  for  persona  Of  nioderale 
constitnie  a  large  proiiortion 
cireulafing  peoph'.  Iiespoil  .s 
•gold-mounted'  sleeping  pnim 


10  one-half  or  less,  exereise  a  little  econ- 
iiiny  here  and  there,  and  it  will  be  possi- 
l  le  for  Irnveiers  who  are  nol  ‘gold  motinl- 
ed'  lo  sleep  in  a  still  elean  and  i-omforl- 
uhlc  Itertli,  but  in  less  pretentious  and 
costly  surroundings  of  carvings,  gilt  and 
lapestry.  There  is  a  class  of  travelers 
demanding  sm-li  accommodation  and 
in-ogrcssive  railroads  will  liavc  |o  see 
iliiil  its  wants  arc  catered  lo." 


ChlCrTco  News, 

_ IICh.14/99. _ 

lUETMAYBETMENIIli 


Bill  Introduced  in  Both  Houses  of 
Legislature  to  Annex  It  to 
Drainage  District.  } 

TO  RESTRICT  CONVICT  LABOR. 

Proposed  Law  Would  Prevent  Prison  Contracting 
—Punishment  for  Importing  Help  by 
False  Advertising. 


Special  to  The  Chicago  Dally  News. 

Springfield,  III.,  March  14. — The  new  bill 
designed  to  annex  the  Calumet  district  to  the 
drainage  district  was  to-day  Introduced  in 
the  senate  by  Mr.  McCloud  and  in  the  house 
by  Representative  Maybew.  It  differs  from 
that  put  In  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  first  bUI 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Senator  McCloud,  who 
bad  the  present  bill  drawn.  He  insisted  that 
a  clause  should  be  Inserted  which  would  give 
the  people  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed  a 
chance  to  vote.  This  clause  is  in  the  new 
bin. 

Besides  this  the  measure  provides  that  the 
sanitary  trustees  cannot  assess  taxes  for  the  1 
new  district  until  work  has  begun;  they  con-  i 
not  assess  at  a  greater  rate  for  the  new  dls-  ’  j 
tiict  than  la  assessed  on  other  parts;  the 
channel  must  begin  at  the  forks  of  the  Grand  , 
and  Little  Calumet  rivers,  near  Hegewlach, 
and  it  shall  not  be  less  than  100  feet  at  the 
bottom,  of  a  depth  of  not  lea.  than  twenty 
feet  and  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  100,000  > 
cubic  feet  to  flow  through  It  not  to  exce^ 
two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour. 


Chgo.  Inter-Ocean, 
Mch. 15/99. 

WORK  IN  THE  SENATE. 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  Inter  Ocean. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ill.,  March  14.— In  the 
Senate  today  Senator  McCloud  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  Cal¬ 
umet  drainage  district  to  the  Chicago  drain¬ 
age  channel.  The  bill  differs  from  the  one 
Introduced  In  the  House  some  time  ago.  In 
that  it  carries  a  referendum  clause,  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  taxes  raised  by  the  district  an¬ 
nexed  shall  be  used  for  the  drainage  so  an¬ 
nexed.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  one- 
tenth  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  territory  con¬ 
tiguous  to  any  sanitary  district  may  petition 
the  County  Judge  for  annexation.  The  County 
Judge  and  two  Judges  of  the  Circuit  court 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
pass  upon  the  petition.  Upon  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict.  the  petition  for  annexation  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  legal' voters  of  the  territory 
to  be  annexed,  eilber  at  a  regular  or  special 
election  called  for  that  purpose.  The  taxes 
levied  lii  the  annexed  territory  shall  not  be 
In  excess  of  the  levy  In  the  regular  district, 
and  all  such  taxes  shall  be  applied  to  the 
drainage  of  the  district  annexed.  A  provla- 
lon  in  the  hill  defines  the  depth  and  width  of 
the  inlet  ehannel,  so  as  to  not  Interfere  with 
the  shipping  Interests  of  the  Calumet  river. 


Chgo  .Tines-Heriild, 
Mch.16/99. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  savings  deposits'  ' 
subject  to  notice  Increased  $3,378,088.  ThS 
Increase  In  this  Item  has  been  on  an  average 
at  $1,000,000  a  month  for  the  past  year.  The 
Pullman  Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  not  In¬ 
cluded  In  the  table  of  Individual  banks  pub¬ 
lished  In  this  column  March  9.  shows  a 
good  growth  of  business  from  the  time  of^ 
the  December  statement.  At  the  time  of  thfc 
last  recent  public  accounting  the  bank  haa'^ 
$1,073,954  deposits,  loans  and  discounts 
amounting  to  $523,193,  and  cash  means, 
$326,409. 


Record, 

18/99. 


MANY  PASSENGERS  ARE  HURT. 

■  BBKKaecnian  Killed  and  Twenly-SIx 
I’eraon*  Injured  In  a  Wreek. 

|Sv  The  Assoeiated  Prm.) 

,  Volland.  Kas..  March  17.— The  Rock  Is¬ 
land's  east-bound  train  No.  3.  Conductor 
Thomas,  jumped  the  track  just  west  of  Vol¬ 
land  to-day.  The  train  caught  Are,  the 
flames  destroying  the  combination  baggage 
and  mall  car,  two  coaches  and  a  chair  car. 
The  train  baggageman  was  killed  and  twen¬ 
ty-six  passengers  were  Injured,  two  serl- 

The  dead: 

WILI.IAM  FRKEMAN,  Kansas  City;  train  bag- 
tageniad. 

The  injured: 

W.  (I.  MEANS,  mail  clerk,  Kansas  City;  shoulder 
and  back  Injured. 

C.  W.  SWAllTS!.  mall  clerk,  Kansas  City;  bead 

GEORGE  W.  GILES,  mail  clerk,  Kansas  City: 
kurt  In  neek.  _ 

H.  J.  CLBMING,  Columbia,  Ho.;  aide  bnrt  anC 
lag  bruised. 

K.  It.  KEENE.  Columbia.  Mo.;  cut  on  head. 
CHARLES  H.  PENN.  Ashland,  Mo  ■  rut  on  hand 
MISS  MADGE  FARBBR,  Sterling,  Kas.;  back 
wrenched. 

W.  H.  PHILIPS,  Watonga,  O.  T.;  sprained  hip; 
ent  In  arm. 

^  JOHN  SEABLE,  TImberlake,  O.  T.;  leg  and  arm 

.  T.  A.  BTDROEON.  Weatherford,  O.  T.;  back 
Wralned. 

r  MRS.  O.  C.  ALLEN.  Caldwell,  Kas.;  lip  cut  and 
snkle  sprained. 

-GEORGE  W.  LEWIS.  El  Reno.  O.  T.;  ankle 
Mralned. 

•  H.  L.  HALL,  Topeka.  Kas.;  legs  bruised. 

FRED  W.  CASNER.  Hutchinson,  Kas.;  right 
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bead  and  fare  badly  cut,  note  smashed  and 
about  body. 

H.  COIN,  Mapleton.  Kaa. ;  leg  bruised. 

MH.S.  J.  H.  BEILAND,  Cooper,  O.  T.;  b 
hurt  and  leg  bruised. 

C.  F.  CI.ARK.  Topeka,  Kas.;  hip  sprained. 
B.  B.  BRTANT,  Clondablp,  O.  T.;  cut  on  ch 
A.  WAENEICKE,  Fort  Sill,  O.  T.;  ' 

jtpralned. 

8)HN  PHII.LIP.  Protection,  Kaa.;  hip  and 
lined. 

,  DBANEL,  news  agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  I 
and  neck;  slightly. 

ILVIN  GREEN,  Valpin,  Ind.;  hurt  In  bi 


SANTA  FE  GETS  NEW  LINE. 

Arkariflaa  City,  Kan..  March  U.— Tha  Kan¬ 
sas  Southeastern  railway  has  been  formally 
transferred  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Pe.  The  old  directors  have  resigned 
and  now  one's  taken  their  places.  They  are 
Henry  E.  Asp  and  W.  O.  O-iss,  of  Guthrie, 
Ok.;  C.  I,.  Brown  and  Howard  Ross,  of  this 
Mty,  and  Superintendent  K.  T.  Dolan,  of  the 
Oklahoma  division  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
new  ollicera  of  the  road  a:  -:  Henry  B.  Asp' 
president;  W.  O.  Guss,  .se:  retary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  The  road  was  bulli  hv  Dwight  Bra- 
man  and  extends  from  HUnnewell  to  Bra- 
man.  It  is  the  Intention  nf  the  Santa  Fe  to 
build  the  road  south  Into  Indian  territory. 

ANOTHER  DEAL  IS  ON, 

IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE  HELD. 

Cincinnati.  O.,  March  14.-An  Important 
conference  In  the  Interest  of  a  new  nortn 
and  south  railroad,  known  as  the  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  route,  W.1S  held  a*,  the  Grand  hotel  hero 
today.  The  road  Is  to  run  from  Columbus, 
<?.,  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  traversing  a  rich 
Coal-beariug  belt.  f'l.nrters  and  rights  of 
way,  together  with  parity  constructed  roads, 
have  been  arranged  over  the  whole  route, 
but  under  different  companies.  The  con¬ 
ference  today  bring.*  together  representa- 
«V08  of  these  componles  to  T.  C.  Dlckln.«on 
of  Washington,  wlio  represents  English 
capitalists  who  desho  to  construct  the  line. 
Mr.  Dlckln.son  was  i  reijared  to  offer  terms, 
but  the  proceedings  wei  e  behind  closed  doors 
and  the  result  has  not  been  announced.  It  Is 
axpectod  that  If  Hie  negotiations  succeed 
the  line  will  be  put  In  the  hands  of  on  Amerl- 
can  company. 

NEW  ROAD  IS  READY. 

OPENING  OF  ST.  LOUIS  LINE, 
r.'ipe.-l.d  Telegram.! 

8t.  Tn-jl.s.  Mo,,  March  H.-The  Northern 
Short  line,  the  n  -w  line  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Lotiis,  will  c  ommence  through  freight 
Bervlcc  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  at 
once.  Its  freight  terminals  are  at  Harrison 
nnd  Franklin  rji.  <  is.  Chicago.  It  will  run 
Us  trains  and  oi,  ;,n,5g  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  eomr  eroing  tomorrow,  under 
trackage  contrs.t  with  the  Atchison.  To¬ 
peka  and  Santa  y'e  all  way.  It  opens  up  an 
additloii.al  southern  outlet  for  Chicago  of 
Importance  to  s'Cypers  end  the  public  gen- 


.  A  relief  train  with  doctors  was  sent  from 
1  Topeka  as  soon  as  news  of  the  accident  was 
Mcel^d. 

The  baggage  car  caught  tire  almost  in- 
■tantly,  and  before  any  one  realized  that 
the  baggageman  had  not  escaped  It  was  too 
late  to  save  him.  The  mailing  clerks  In  the 
other  end  of  the  car  made  their  escape  by 
crawling  over  the  side  of  the  car.  The  lire 
gpread  quickly  from  the  baggage  car  to  the 
oars  behind  It,  and  before  the  relief  train 
from  Topeka  arrived  the  four  cars  were  a 
mass  of  blackened  wreckage.  The  Pullman 
waa  saved  by  being  pushed  hack  from  the 
burning  chair  car. 


Chlcaeo  Rocorci, 
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TraiMiconllnenInl  Kates  Cat. 

Further  troublee  over  transcontinental  ratea 
culminated  yesterday  In  the  western  lines  serv¬ 
ing  notice  on  their  eastern  connections  that 
the  stcond-claaa  colonists'  one-way  excursion 
rates. would  be  extended  to  California  eominon 
points.  Effective  to-roorrow,  the  rate  to  San 
Francisco  from  Chicago  will  be  142. SO,  a  cut  of 
110  below  the  present  aecond-class  rate.  This 
rate  is  baaed  upon  a  rate  of  332.50  from  the 
Missouri  river,  with  the  local  rate  added  from 
points  east  of  the  river.  So  far  these  rates  apply 
only  on  west-bound  buslneaa,  but  unless  they 

doubtless  be  put  In  on  east-bound  travel.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  a  serious  passenger-rate  war.  in 
which  rates  will  go  as  low  as,  If  not  lowerthan, 
at  this  time  last  year,  when  the  Canadian  Paclflc 
and  the  American  roads  were  lighting  over  the 
Klondike  business.  .Nobody  saems  to  know  Just 
where  the  present  trouble  started.  The  Great 
Northern  nnd  Northern  Paclflc  put  In  a  325  rate 
from  St.  Paul  to  north  Paclflc  coast  points  os¬ 
tensibly  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  immigra¬ 
tion  to  points  along  their  linos.  The  Missouri 
river  lines  refused  to  stand  by  and  aee  all  the 
trafllo  to  the  northwest  coast  points  taken  by 
the  St.  Paul  lines,  and  In  meeting  the  ratea  have 
carried  the  fight  Into  California.  The  deadlock 
over  the  National  Educailonal  es^tociaCon  con¬ 
vention  rates  continues.  The  Sante  Fc  has  given 
notice  that  it  will  make  the  ratee  originally  an¬ 
nounced  of  one  fare  plus  3*2  for  the  round  trip. 
The  Ogden  gateway  lines  Insist  that  they  will 
not  accede  to  the  Southern  Paclflc's  demand  for 
the  35  arbitrary.  Should  they  absorb  the  35  the 
Santa  Fe  may  gel  even  by  cutting  35  off  the 
rate, and  then  a  lively  fight  will  follow. 


INQUIR'^  IS  DROPPED. 

PUI.I.MA.N  RATES  ON  COAST. 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  14.— The  state 
beard  of  railroad  commissioners  has  dis¬ 
missed  Ihe  proceedings  Instituted  by  the 
former  board  to  Investigate  the  business  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  In  Cali¬ 
fornia.  with  a  view  of  adjusting  Us  berth 
rates.  The  resolution  to  dismiss,  which  was 
adopted,  stated  that  as  the  attorney  general 
had  advised  the  board  that  It  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  business  and  rates  of  tho 
Pullman  company  there  was  no  alternative 
out  to  drop  the  matter. 


^  Si-i 


c  >>  S?  I 
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1  RIVAL  VANDERBILT  PARTIES.  1 

Special  Trains  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  Bring 
Representatives  of  the  Family’s 
Two  Factions, 

Del  Monte.  Cal.,  March  IG.— [Special.]— 
Two  rival  Vanderbilt  railway  pleasure 

trucked  here  among  the  Eucalyptus  trees, 
while  Ihe  members  of  the  divided  family  ul- 
t(  rnate  on  the  links,  In  the  saddle,  and*  on 
the  hotel  piazza. 

Une  of  these  excursions  Is  the  most 
recherche  affair  of  Us  kind  ever  seen  here. 

'  It  Includes  six  private  cars,  nlnety-nlno 
pieces  of  baggage,  and  twenty-seven  serv¬ 
ants,  tutors,  and  stenographers  for  a  party 
of  eleven  people,  headed  by  Dr.  W.  8.  Webb, 
brotltcr-ln-luw  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Jr., 
and  President  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car 
I,  company. 

The  rival  aggregation  Is  less  Imposing 
I  numerically  and  In  the  matter  of  golf  sticks, 
but  It  is  equally  blue-blooded,  with  one  pri¬ 
vate  cur  and  live  servants  for  Cornelius  and 
his  wife,  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

As  much  space  us  the  limited  track  facili¬ 
ties  permit  separates  the  private  traveling 
outllts  at  the  depot,  and  the  two  factions  are 
qiiimtered  as  far  apart  as  possible  at  the 
hotel.  There  is  a  coolness  between  Mr.  Webb 
and  Fred  Vanderbilt  on  one  side  and  Cor- 
ni  llus  Jr.,  hecaiise  of  the  latter's  marriage 
to  Miss  Grace  Wilson.  Cornelius  and  his 
brother  and  sister  do  not  speak  its  they  puss 
by,  nor  llag  each  other's  special  trains. 

Chicaco  Recorrl, 

Mch. 20/9 9. 
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^  + 

Ticket  brokers.  It  Is  alleged,  are  behind  the 
attack  of  the  allorney  general  cf  Ohio  upon 
the  I’onntylv.iii.'a  and  Cinrinniiil,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  roads.  In  which  It  is  charged  that 
they  have  violated  the  terms  of  their  char¬ 
ters  In  associating  themselves  with  other 
lines  in  the  Central  Passenger  Association. 
I'lie  real  oliject  of  attack  Is  the  inl^change- 
able  milenge  ticket,  which  was  issued  about 
two  year.*  ago  at  Ihc  request  of  tlie  iravelliig 
men  of  the  couiilry.  Since  this  ticket  has 
come  Inlo  general  use  in  eastern  territory 
the  business  of  the  scalpers  has  grown  less 
and  le.s.s  In  volume.  The  tU  ket  practically  Is 
unscalpable,  for  the  reason  that  It  is  not 
Itself  good  for  pas.suge  on  trains.  Coupons 
have  lo  be  exchanged  at  station.s  for  train 
checks,  and  very  few  persons  are  willing  to 
run  the  gantlet  of  ticket  agents  and  train 
men  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  little  on  mileage. 
Tlicre  is  no  question  but  timt  the  scalpers 
would  like  lo  see  a  return  lo  Ihc  days  of  the 
old  individual  1,000-mlle  bunks,  and  it  may  be 
that  for  this  reason  the  allegation  is  made 
that  they  are  fostering  Ihc  attack  on  the 
iif-soclntion.  Passenger  men  are  not  Inclined 
to  discuss  this  latest  phase  of  the  light. 

-t-  -I-  -t- 

The  following  notice  to  inicresled  employes 
has  just  been  Issued  by  Ihe  new  general 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio: 

et  Illscoiirtesy  10  freight  and  passenger  patrons 
on  the  part  of  eur  agents,  or  their  rernesenintlvcs. 
at  several  of  <mr  stations,  and  also  Inallenllon  of 
conductors  and  hrakemen  to  properly  care  for  the 
comfort  of  tiassengera.  There  should  be  no  cause 
for  such  eoinidalius.  It  Is  a  part  of  your  duty  to 

politeness  and  courtesy,  not  only  by  yourself,  but 
by  employes  uniler  your  charge.  One  of  the  val- 
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New  Road  to  Elnter  Clilcairo. 

The  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern  road  has 
eompleted  a  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Santa 
Fe  which  eeouree  It  an  entrance  Into  Chicago. 
Tba  arrangement  le  effective  immediately  and 
the  new  road  la  now  ready  to  compete  for  Chl- 
cago-SL  Louie  busineee.  Freight  termihals 
have  been  aecured  at  thla  end  of  the  road  at  5th 
avenue  and  Harrleon  streeL  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  to  add  to  the  terminal 
taoHltlea  at  St  Louis  and  East  St  Louis  by 
the  opening  of  extensive  terminals  at  the  latter 
point  at  which  freight  In  car-load  lots  and 
lees  can  be  received  and  delivered.  Through 
trafflo  arrangements  which  have  h^sn  made  will 
enable  the  Interchange  of  freight  with  all  tha 
railways  entering  East  St  Louis  or  St  Louis. 

ClUcagro  A  Alton  Denies  n  Report. 

[By  The  Associated  Fress.] 

New  York,  March  16.— It  was  offlolally  etaited 
to-day  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail¬ 
road  company  that  that  company  had  no  nego- 
tlatlona  either  pending  or  contemplated  for  the 
.use  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  com¬ 
pany's  terminals  In  Chicago. 

It  was  stsAed  to-day  In  railroad  circles  that 
the  Cleveland,  Akron  £  Columbus  railway 
might  ultimately  be  absorbed  by  the  Pittsburg, 
OnclnnatL  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  which 
has  close  traffic  relations  with  ft  for  business 
north  of  the  Pan-Handle  line. 

M*t  Buy  n  St.  Joseph  Line.  [ 

Bpeelal  to  1  he  Chicago  Record.  | 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  March  15.— It  le  rumored 
that  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  j 
Railroad  company  le  about  to  pur-^iase  the  St.  j 
Joeeph,  South  Bend  &  Southern  railroad.  e%-  i 


RAILROAD  CAR  TOURNAL 


More  Information  Essential 


Whfn  ouo  looks  iit  the  side  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  private  line  ear,  and  reads  what  is 
thereon,  one  is  likely  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  inforniation,  and  that  of  a  varied 
eharaeter. 

One  may  find  out,  for  example,  that  it 
is  asserted,  with  inueh  positiveness,  that 
somebody’s  hams  are  the  best,  or  that 
somebmly’s  soap  will  float.  The  render 
may  also  note  that  the  car  is  said  to 
have  air-t)rnkes;  that  it  has  an  M.  C.  B. 
yoke  coupler  of,  perhaps,  the  Hook  Past 
make;  that  it  is  a  refrigerator  car  of  giv¬ 
en  length:  that  it  was  made  in  a  certain 
year  of  grace,  by  a  firm  of  reputable 
builders;  that  the  truck  is  of  a  particular 
kind,  and  that  the  body  bolster  is  the 
work  of  a  noted  maker. 

All  this  is  very  useful  in  its  way.  no 
doubt:  and  pleasant  to  know.  Apart  from 
the  excellence  of  the  hams  and  the  float¬ 
ing  of  the  soap,  a  good  deal  of  the  in¬ 
formation  so  given  is,  for  the  most  part, 
superfluous.  Any  railroad  man  can  see 
that  the  car  is  equipped  with  air-brakes— 
as  Horatio  said  to  Hamlet— “there  needs 
no  ghost;  come  from  the  dead,  to  tell  us 
that.”  The  car  inspector  knows  it  has  a 
hook  coupler  of  the  Hook  Past  type, 
without  reading  the  announcement.  He 
knows  more  than  that  in  all  probability, 
for  he  can  tell  you  if  the  knuckle  in 
question  is  good  of  its  kind  nr  not.  He 
knows,  moreover,  that  the  truck  and 
body  bolster  arc  of  the  stated  kind,  and 
he  can  tell  you,  if  you  ask  him,  whether 
or  not  wheels  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
put  in  under  that  car.  One  is  able  to 
read  when  coming  close  to  the  car  the 
name  of  the  patentee  of  the  brakebeams. 
stencilled  somewhere  on  truck  or  car,  and 
the  sizes  of  the  journals  are  often  given. 
The  length  is  a  useful  item,  to  some  peo¬ 
ple,  perhaps;  but  the  car  inspector  would 
like  a  further  piece  of  information  and 
the  ^conductor  and  switchmen  would  like 
another,  when  they  come  to  handle  the 
car.  T'niike  much  of  the  information 
given  away,  gratis,  by  the  private  line 
people,  what  these  men  want  cannot  Im- 
found  out  by  simple  inspection.  One  of 
them  would  like  to  know  the  capacity  of 
the  car.  and  the  other,  its  light  weight. 
On  the.se  two.  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

The  car  inspector  wants  the  capacity 
of  the  car.  for.  by  it,  he  can  tell  if  the 
axles  are  of  the  proper  size.  In  other 
words,  he  wishes  to  see  if  the  car  is  safe 
to  go.  Safety  is  above  price.  It  is  im¬ 
perative.  and  no  knowledge  concerning 
delicious  hams,  nr  the  buoyancy  of  soap 
can  for  a  moment  compare  with  it.  The 
statement  of  capacity  is  required  in  the 
rules,  and  those  who  do  not  give  it  on 
their  cars  fail  in  the  most  obvious  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  others. 

The  conductor  wants  to  know  the  light 
weight  of  the  car.  His  wa.v  bills  will 
give  him  the  weight  of  the  load,  and  he 
desires  to  arrive  at  the  gross  tonnage  of 
the  ear.  If  the  way  bill  be  doubted,  the 
ear  can  be  weighed,  and  the  bill  cheeked. 
Iirovided  the  light  weight  of  the  car  be 
stencilled  upon  it.  The  railway  com¬ 


pany  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  say 
if  the  full  amount  of  freight  in  the  car 
has  been  paid  for,  or  if  the  car  has  been 
overloaded.  Now,  there  can  lie  no  ob¬ 
jection,  tier  se,  to  the  hum  and  soap,  or 
other  iike  information.  It  is  given  by 
the  owners  of  the  car  to  the  public  for  a 
plain  dollar  and  ceut  reason.  It  is  ad¬ 
vertising  pure  and  simple.  The  owners 
hope  to  reap  pecuniary  benefit  by  giving 
the  information  to  the  public.  The  other 
two  pied's  of  information  have  also  a 
most  decided  dollar  and  cent  value  for 
everybody  concerned. 

The  railway  company  handling  the  cur 
is  justly  entitled  to  know,  through  its  car 
inspector,  if  the  axles  are  up  to  the  pre- 
seribed  limits.  That  means  safety:  and 
safety  may  mean  human  life  preserved, 
or  valuabie  property  i»ept  intact  and  in 
full  earning  power;  and  that  most  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  very  solid  money  value,  to  a 
railway  company. 

The  light  weight  of  the  car  does,  in 
one  sense,  not  mean  quite  as  much  as  the 
statement  of  capacity,  but  it  also  has  a 
very  large  money  equivalent.  If  given, 
it  settles  the  gross  tonnage.  It  tells  if 
the  car  lie  overloaded,  and  it  enables  a 
railway  to  see  if  its  revenue  is  being  in 
any  wa.v  impaired.  It  pays  to  know  ali 
this. 

Another  phase  of  the  money  value  of 
knowing  the  gross  tonnage,  not  so  ap¬ 
parent,  may  also  be  noted.  Railways 
are  becoming  more  scientific  in  these 
days,  and  rightiy  so.  We  are  getting  out 
of  swaddling  clothes,  and  are  beginning 
to  give  up  that  absurd  rating  of  engines, 
which  estimates  their  performance  b.v  the 
inaccurate  and  most  unequal  car  mile. 
The  ton  mile  is  the  only  rational  rating 
for  an  engine.  The  car  mile  when  used 
to  measure  the  performance  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive,  is  something  like  asking  a  man  how 
many  stones  he  can  carry,  without  let¬ 
ting  him  know  the  weight  of  the  load. 
One  man  may  live  in  a  brown  stone  man¬ 
sion.  covering  several  acres  of  land,  while 
another  may  exist  in  a  seven  by  nine  gar¬ 
ret;  yet  both  have  “homes,”  and  to  say 
so  conveys  no  real  idea  of  the  conditions 
existing.  The  simile  may  without  undue 
strain  be  pushed  one  step  further.  A 
two-inch  Hotchkiss  rapid-fire  gun  can  dis¬ 
charge  more  projectiles  in  a  given  time 
than  the  eleven-inch  monster:  yet  who  in 
the  day  of  battle  would  rate  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  fire  of  the  two  guns,  for 
reducing  a  fort,  by  such  a  comparison? 
’The  car  mile  is  inaccurate  because  it  does 
not  state  the  real  existing  oonditions. 

When  the  gross  tonnage  is  known,  then 
by  the  addition  of  the  light  weight  and 
the  load,  the  ton  mile  can  be  computed. 
The  ton  miles  taken  in  the  aggregatr 
represent  ver.v  clo.sely  the  same  work-- 
omitting  wind  and  weather — for  the  haul¬ 
age  in  one  direction  over  a  given  division 
of  any  road.  With  such  approximately 
accurate  statistics,  the  cost  of  haulage 
can  be  calculated,  and  the  work  of  dif¬ 
ferent  engines  and  crews  estimated  with 
something  like  fairness:  when  all  an* 
measured  from  the  same  datum  line — 
the  ton  mile.  Tliere  must  be  a  money 
value  in  information  which  helps  for¬ 
ward  toward  this  fairly  accurate  knowl- 
ent  in  calculations 
■ar,  loaded  with  a 


gross  of  brooms,  as  one  load,  and  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  closely  packed  car  of  tea,  when 
either  had  been  hauled  over  a  mile  of 
track. 

The  rule  in  the  code,  not  even  yet  fully 
complied  with,  in  ali  cases,  specifying 
that  the  capacity  of  car  shall  be  sten¬ 
cilled  on  every  vehicle  hauled,  is  right 
and  proper  in  the  imperative  demands  of 
safety.  This  rule,  however,  requires  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  a 
clause  requiring  the  light  weight  to  be 
also  stencilled  on  every  car.  Railway 
companies  have  this  matter  absolutely  in 
their  own  hands,  and  no  one  can  stay 
them.  If  every  road  would,  without 
fear,  favor  or  affection,  resolutely  side 
track  or  refuse  to  haul  from  point  of  lad¬ 
ing.  any  car  not  so  stencilled,  it  would 
require  but  a  short  time  to  effect  this 
most  desirable  change. 

It  may  lie  argued,  however,  that  the 
M.  C.  B.  Association  has  nothing  to  do 
with  providing  what  is  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  the  load  hauled  by  loco¬ 
motives.  Tliis  is  Into  only  in  a  certain  very 
limitetl  sense.  Nearly  every  one  would 
agree  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  at¬ 
taining  the  result,  than  to  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  such  shape  that  it  may  he  handled 
by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association.  The  car 
department  is  certainly  bound  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  economical  operation  of  the  road 
of  which  it  is  a  department.  When  the 
interest  of  the  road  it  serves  requires  it 
to  weigh  its  cars  and  to  stencil  the 
weights  so  found,  it  does  not  refuse  to  do 
so.  liecause  the  benefit  may  be  reaped  by 
the  locomotive  and  operating  depart¬ 
ments.  The  engineering  department  does 
not  put  in  a  curve  so  sharp,  or  a  grade 
so  steep,  that  it  will  hamper  those  who 
operate  the  line,  unless  the  present  dol¬ 
lar  and  cent  advantage  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  dictates  such  a  course.  It  ns  a  de¬ 
partment  does  not  wholly  serve  itself;  it 
facilitates  where  it  can  the  work  of  sister 
departments,  and  so  secures  advantage 
for  all.  In  this  case  the  H.  C.  B.  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  plead  no  such  excuse  ns  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  for  want  of  coroper- 
ation.  even  if  the  theory  of  minding  one's 
own  business  be  pushed  to  the  very  verge 
of  absurdity.  No  additional  expense 
would  be  incurred  by  railway  companies 
if  such  a  rule  were  placed  in  the  code, 
but  a  money  advantage  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  accrue.  It  is  this  money  making, 
dividend  earning  lest  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  case  in  point.  Alexander 
did  not  untie  the  gordian  knot;  he  out 
it.  So  might  the  modern  railway  Alex¬ 
anders.  who  have  conquered  so  many 
difficulties,  cut  what  knots  of  red  tape 


Capacity  and  light  weight  given,  each 
make  for  safety  and  dividends  and  .surely 
no  more  cogent  argument  can  bo  ad¬ 
duced  to  influence  the  action  of  those 
who  are  striving  to  attain  both  those 

The  ton  mile  is  the  beat  measure  of 
work  which  has  come  to  the  front  at 
present,  though  the  day  ma.v  yet  come 
when  the  ton  mile  jier  hour  will  be  rccog- 
nizi'd  as  the  truer  measure  of  work  done 
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Hams  may  be  good,  and  some  kinds  of  sill.  This  is  still  further  streiigtlienetl 

soap  may  flout,  but  give  railways  the  at  the  ends  by  the  introduction  of  a  tiitel 

eapoeity  and  weight  of  every  ear  lian-  plate  between  the  two  piee<'S.  Tin 

died,  and  they  will  very  soon  be  able  to  plate  is  of  in.  by  8  in.  steel  and  b 

tell  you  if  the  curs  are  safe  to  run  and  20  ft,  long,  so  that  it  e.xtends  from  tin 

the  true  cost  of  handling  them.  inside  face  of  the  end  sill  to  a  point  wef 

back  of  tin-  body  bolsters.  At  the  outei 
<‘nd  it  is  bent  to  a  right  angle  and  thm 
has  a  foot  12  in.  long  which  is  securelj 
bolted  to  the  end  sill.  The  end  sill  i^ 
also  formed  of  two  pieci's  of  wood  will 
a  flitch  plale  betwc-en  them.  The  outei 
ideco  has  a  depth  of  8*>4  in.  to  correspond 
to  the  principal  member  of  the  end  sill 
and  a  width  of  3%  in.  The  inside  pieei 


Sleeping  Cars  for  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway 

The  Jackson  &  Sharp  Co.,  of  VVilmiug- 
ton,  Delaware,  have  recently  built  four 
luxurious  sleeping  cars  for  the  Florida 
Fast  Cosa  Itailway.  These  cars  are 


8*4  in.  long  over  the  buffers.  The  width 
over  the  side  sills  is  t)  ft.  8  in.,  and  the 
distance  between  truck  cmiters  is  55  ft. 
8  in.  With  this  distance  l)etween  sup¬ 
ports  and  the  corresponding  overhang  of 
17  ft.  (>  in.,  it  is  evident  that  great  care 
must  lie  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
ipiisile  vertical  stiffness  of  the  framing. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  underframing  of 
these  cars  is  formed  of  eight  sills.  Tlie 
outside  sills  are  eomimscd  of  two  pieces: 
the  outer  is  5*4  in.  by  8%  in.,  to  which 
is  bolted  a  piece  of  3  in.  by  8  in.  timber, 
thus  forming  an  exceedingly  heavy  side 


%  in.  thick  and  8  in.  deep.  Each  of  the 
intermediate  and  center  sills  measures 
.3%  in.  by  8  in.,  and,  of  course,  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  car.  The  body  bol¬ 
sters  are  4  ft.  0  in.  apart  from  center  to 
center.  The  framing  is  trussed  by  four 
l*/i  in.  trussrods  running  along  the  inside 
inU'rmcdiate  and  (he  outside  sills.  The 
former  extend  out  over  the  body  bolsters 
and  through  the  end  sills,  where  they 
are  held  by  nuts.  The  hitter  take  hold 
of  a  truss  rod  anchor  iron  bolted  to  the 
side  sills  inside  the  hod.v  bolsters.  Thi' 
center  of  each  of  these  rods  drops  down 
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to  20Vi  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  side 
sill  at  the  cross-tie  timbers. 

Substantial  as  this  underfraining  is,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  it  would  be  a  some¬ 
what  wavy  structure  were  it  not  mate¬ 
rially  stiffened  by  the  upiter  framing. 
The  side  elevation  of  this  framing  shows 
the  construction  very  clearly.  The  hog 
chain  rises  from  just  inside  the  end  of 
the  end  sill  to  a  strut  set  over  the  truck 
center,  where  there  is  also  a  stiffening 
counterbrace  dropping  down  to  the  inside 
body  bolster.  The  compression  beam 
brace  of  7  in.  by  1%  timber  rises  from 
the  inside  body  bolster  to  a  point  0  feet 
from  the  center  of  the  car,  between 


The  vestibule  is  the  full  width  of  the 
car  and  is  fitted  with  the  usual  side 
doors. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  car 
is  shown  by  the  plan,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  divided  into  fourteen 
sleeping  sections  of  upper  and  lower 
berths,  giving  accommodation  for  twen¬ 
ty-eight  passengers.  These  berths  have 
a  clear  length  of  0  feet.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  sections'  ftere  are  two  com¬ 
partments  with  accommodations  for 
three  persons  each.  The  interior  finish  is 
of  mahogany  throughout.  The  deck 
sashes  have  circular  tops  fitted  with 
heavy  glass  embossed  with  gold,  and  the 


stand  for  the  private  use  of  the  occu¬ 
pants.  Each  stand  is  also  fitted  with  a 
concealed  water  cooler. 

Two  of  the  cars  are  upholstered  in 
olive  plush  and  the  other  two  in  tur¬ 
quoise  blue.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  Wilton  carpets.  The  window  cur¬ 
tains  are  of  silk  in  olive  and  old  gold, 
with  fleur-de-lis  ornaments,  and  are  bung 
on  fixtures  that  hold  them  in  any  desired 
position. 

The  lumps  and  other  metal  trimmings 
are  finished  in  gold  lacquer.  As  already 
stated,  the  vestibules  are  of  the  wHe 
pattern,  and  the  entire  platform  enclos¬ 
ure  is  panelled  in  red  mahogany.  They 


PLAN  OF  VESTIBULE. 


which  points  the  horizontal  compression 
beam  is  7%  in.  by  2%  in.  The  other 
compression  beam  braces  are  6  in.  by 
1%  and  arranged  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  framed  window  posts 
have  a  width  of  12  in.,  and  the  wide 
Ijmnels  3  ft.  2%  in. 

'Uhe  roqf  is  carried  by  wooden  carlines 
’spaced  about  14  inches  apart  and  stif- 
1  fened  by  10  iron  carlines  extending  from 
plate  to  plate.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
cross-section' of  the  vestibule  that  the 
clere  story  is  wide  and  spacious;  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  its  outside  panels  being 
f!  feet. 


windows,  w'hich  are  arranged  in  pairs 
with  a  narrow  4-inch  post  in  the  center 
of  each  section,  are  of  plate  glass.  Im¬ 
mediately  above  the  main  windows  there 
in  a  long  panel  window  filled  with  em¬ 
bossed  gold  glass.  As  the  upper  berth 
is  on  a  line  with  the  tops  of  the  main 
windows,  these  openings  above  them  will 
serve  to  admit  some  side  light  into  these 
berths. 

The  bulkheads  are  fitted  with  mirrors 
on  each  side  and  an  ornamental  brass 
grill  overhead.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
saloons  and  lavatories  at  each  end,  there 
is,  in  each  compartment,  a  folding  wash- 


are  fitted  with  plate  glass  and  lighted  by 
a  lamp  in  the  dome  overhead.  The  steps 
and  platforms  are  covered  with  thick 
rubber,  and  the  trimmings  are  of  pol¬ 
ished  bronze.  Tlie  couplers  and  buffers 
are  of  the  Janney-Buhoup  pattern. 

The  outside  finish  of  the  cars  is  orange, 
whicli  is  the  standard  color  of  the  road, 
and  there  is  no  external  ornamentation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the 
road  and  the  words  “Sleeping  Car,”  in 
addition  to  its  number  near  each  end. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  car  there  is  an 
innovation  that  will  be  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  take 
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advantage  of  it.  One  of  the  panels  in 
the  first  compartment  is  movable  and 
can  be  taken  out,  so  that  invalids  may 
be  carried  into  the  car  through  a  straight 
passage  instead  of  around  the  regular 
corridor  that  is  always  a  matter  of  so 
much  difficulty. 


A  notation  had 
of  the  repair  card 
parts  were  broken 


leeu  made  on  the  stub 
showing  that  these 
and  this  notation  had 


he  owner  has  not  disputed  thi 
ons;  therefore  the  bill  should  l>e 
CASE  537.  .TANUAKY.  18 
X  ear  to  which  M.  C.  B.  couple 
tandard  was  delivered  to  the 
rith  a  link  and  pin  drawlair. 


OAST  KY.  HY  THK  JAUKS50N  &  SHAKi*  I 


Decisions  of  Arbitration  Committee 
Cases  534  to  546 

CASE  534.  JANUARY.  1899. 

Objection  is  made  to  bill  per  repair 
card  covering  one  follower,  one  draft 
spring  and  two  draft  timbers,  the  claim 
lieing  unfair  usage. 

The  road  making  repairs  stated  that 
the  damage  to  the  draft  timbers  was  an 
old  defect  and  was  so  shown  on  the  re¬ 
pair  card,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
combination  of  sim^iltaneous  damage. 

Decided,  if  the  defects  in  the  draft 
timbers  which  are  claimed  as  existing 
prior  to  the  breakage  which  required 
their  renewal  were  of  such  a  nature  ns 
to  impair  the  strength  of  the  parts  so 
as_to  render  their  final  failure  liable  to 
ordinary  u.sage,  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
road  to  repair  the  draft  timbers.  If  the 
defects  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  the  parts  liable  to  failure  und<‘r 
fair  usage,  the  failure  of  the  same  in 
connection  with  the  follower  and  the 
draft  spring  should  be  considered  as 
forming  a  combination  for  which  the 
owner  is  not  responsibl<>. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  there 
must  have  lasm  some  further  damage 
done  to  the  draft  timbers  requiring  thc'ir 
renewal,  and  therefore  the  road  making 
repairs  is  rosironsible  and  should  cancel 
its  bill. 

CASE  635.  JANUARY.  1899. 

Similar  to  preceding  case.  No.  534. 

CASE  536.  JANUARY,  1899. 

A  bill  including  charges  for  draft 
spring  and  yoke  is  objected  to,  as  the 
repair  card  did  not  show  these  parts 
broken,  but  read:  “Drawhead  and  fix¬ 
tures  gone.” 

The  owners  claimed  that  fair  treat¬ 
ment  would  have  included  delivery  of 
the  parts  in  question  at  the  next  repair 


where  bill  was  made. 

The  company  which  made  the  repairs 
stated  that  it  had  been  learned  after  the 
repair  card  was  made  out  that  the  spring 


broken,  and  they  claimed  that  the  coupler  had  been  broken  by  f;ii 
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s  decided  that  any  alterations 


additions  to  repair  card  or  stub  after  delivered  the  broken  coupler  after  tin 

they  are  first  made  out  are  in  general  car  was  in  the  owner’s  yard,  placing  i 

objectionable.  The  Committee  considers,  inside  the  car,  but  neglected  to  make  tic 

however,  that  the  road  making  repairs  repairs  or  furnish  defect  cnifl,  and  claim 


in  the  owner’s  yard,  plac 


has  given  reasons  for  the  additional  in- 
forma  tiou  placed  on  the  stub,  before  the 
bill  was  rendered  in  this  instance,  and 


ed  the  broken  coupler  was 
defect. 

It  was  decided  that  Sectio 
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3,  provides  that  the  delivering  company 
is  responsible  for  ears  equipped  with  M. 
C.  B.  couplers,  and  so  stencilled,  if  found 
with  Jink  and  pin  drawbars.  As  the 
car  in  question  was  delivered  in  this  con¬ 
dition  the  owners  are  justified,  under  the 
rules,  in  making  proper  repairs  at  the  ex- 
l)ense  of  the  company  delivering  the  car, 
using  as  much  of  the  old  parts  that  were 
returned  in  the  car  as  practicable,  and 
giving  credit  for  the  scrap  value  of  the 
link  and  pin  bar  removed. 


1,  1897,  under  which  this  dispute  arose, 
provides  that  owners  are  responsible  for 
the  failure  or  loss  under  fair  usage  of 
any  part  of  the  body  of  the  car,  except 
as  provided  in  Rule  5,  Section  4.  The 
evidence  submitted  docs  not  show  that 
car  received  any  unfair  usage,  as  there 
was  no  combination  of  simultaneous 
damage  which  defines  rough  usage,  or 
any  other  direct  evidence.  The  record 
shows  that  car  had  one  loose  facia 
and  other  defects.  If,  ns  stated,  this 
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CASE  538.  JAN  U Alt Y,  1899. 

Objection  was  made  to  a  charge  for 
replacing  an  air  hose,  account  of  the  old 
one  torn  off,  the  claim  being  that  there 
was  no  evidence  submitted  of  weakness 
in  the  hose  torn  off  and  the  coupling  on 
the  other  hose  might  have  been  defective. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  Case 
502  applies,  and  the  bill  w'as  correct  and 
should  l)e  paid. 

CASE  639.  JANUARY,  1899. 

A  charge  for  replacing  a  broken  re¬ 
taining  valve  is  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  as  a  missing  retaining  valve 
is  not  chargeable,  neither  is  a  broken  one 
^chargeable. 

k Decided,  Section  24  of  Rule  3  of  the 
Jes  which  went  into  effect  Septemlter 


was  due  to  contents  of  car  shifting,  and 
the  presure  retaining  valve  was  broken 
by  the  same  cause  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
the  charge  against  the  owner  for  its  re¬ 
placement  is  correct,  and  bill  should  be 

CASE  540.  JANUARY,  1899. 

The  trucks  of  a  destroyed  car  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  owners  with  wheeis  and 
brasses  worn  out  and  biil  rendered  by 
the  owners  against  the  company  which 
destroyed  the  car. 

The  company  returning  the  trucks 
stated  that  the  worn  out  materiais  were 
in  the  trucks  when  the  car  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  they  were  not  responsible  as 
they  did  not  apply  them. 


It  was  decided  that  the  charges  for  re¬ 
placing  the  worn  out  wheels  and  brasses 
should  be  cancelled. 

CASE  541.  JANUARY,  1899. 

A  Belt  Railway  replaced  a  pair  of 
wheels  in  a  foreign  car,  account  of 
broken  flange,  and  made  bill  against  the 
road  which  had  handled  the  car,  the  car 
being  U.  K.  when  delivered  by  the  Belt 
Railway,  and  hud  8  inches  of  wheel 
llange  broken  when  returned  to  them. 

The  company  handling  the  car  claimed 
the  car  was  not  delivered  to  them  and 
had  only  been  placed  by  them  for  un¬ 
loading  on  a  private  elevator  track  for 
loading,  and  other  roads  had  access  to 
the  same  track. 

It  was  decided  from  the  correspond¬ 
ence  submitted  that  it  was  evident  the 
cur  had  been  delivered  to  the  road  the 
bill  was  made  against,  and  as  the  said 
road  had  made  bill  against  the  Belt  Rail¬ 
way  for  handling  the  car  on  the  elevator 
track  and  offered  no  evidence  that  the 
car  was  not  in  good  condition  when  re¬ 
ceived,  it  must  be  assumed  the  damage 
occurred  between  that  time  and  the  time 
it  was  returned  to  the  Belt  Railway; 
therefore  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  the  company  handling  the  car  on  the 
elevator  track  is  responsible  for  the  dam¬ 
age  done  in  the  interval. 

Note. — Section  9  of  Rule  3  authorizes 
bill  against  owners  for  broken  flange 
caused  by  seams,  worn  through  chill  or 
worn  flange,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
papers  to  show  whether  flange  failed  in 
fair  usage  or  not,  and  it  is  assumed  in 
making  the  above  decision  that  car  re¬ 
ceived  unfair  usage. 

CASE  642.  JANUARY,  1899. 

Claim  is  made  that  the  price  for  cut¬ 
out  cocks  and  retaining  valves  should  be 
15  per  cent,  less  than  Westinghouse  cat¬ 
alogue  prices. 

This  case  is  practically  similar  to  Arbi¬ 
tration  Case  No.  514,  in  which  it  was 
ruled  that  the  net  cost  of  angle  cocks 
should  be  considered  as  the  market  price. 
As  the  discount  applies  to  all  parts  of 
air-brake  material,  the  same  principle 
should  apply  to  all  cases  of  air-brake 

CASE  543.  JANUARY,  1899. 
Objection  is  made  to  the  charge  of 
three  hours’  labor  applying  one  center 
plate  bolt  at  each  end  of  a  car. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  charge  of  three  hours  for  one  center 
plate  bolt  applied  at  each  end  of  car  is 
correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
—see  Section  17,  Rule  5. 

CASE  544.  JANUARY,  1899. 
Charges  made  for  repairs  to  certain 
parts  of  a  car  which  were  damaged  af¬ 
ter  the  breaking  of  a  truck  bolster  is  ob¬ 
jected  to.  It  was  shown  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  damage  was  done  in  getting  the 
cur  off  mair  track. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Arbitration  Cases  137  and  138  should 
govern  in  this  case:  “The  best  and  saf¬ 
est  limit  to  establish  is  that  which  con¬ 
fines  the  responsibility  solely  to  the  part 
which  caused  the  damage,’’  which,  in 
this  ca?e.  was  the  bolster. 

CASE  646.  JANUARY,  1899. 
Owners  of  a  car  made  bill  on  authority 
of  joint  evidence  of  improper  repairs. 
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3,  provide.?  Hint  the  delivering  company 
is  responsible  lor  cars  eqiiipix‘d  with  M. 
C.  B.  couplers,  and  so  stencilled,  it  found 
with  link  and  pin  drawbars.  As  the 
car  in  question  was  delivered  in  this  con¬ 
dition  the  owners  are  justified,  under  the 
rules,  in  making  proper  repairs  at  the  ex- 
liense  of  the  company  delivering  the  car, 
using  as  much  of  the  old  parts  that  were 
returned  in  the  car  as  practicable,  and 
giving  credit  for  tlie  scrap  value  of  the 
link  and  pin  bar  removed. 


1,  1897,  under  which  this  dispute  arose, 
lirovides  that  owners  are  responsible  for 
the  failure  or  loss  under  fair  usage  of 
any  part  of  the  body  of  the  car,  except 
as  provided  in  Rule  5,  Section  4.  The 
evidence  submitted  does  not  show  that 
car  received  any  unfair  usage,  as  there 
was  no  combination  of  simultaneous 
ilamagc  which  defines  rough  usage,  or 
any  other  direct  evidence.  The  record 
shows  that  oar  had  one  loose  facia 
.and  other  defects.  If,  as  stated,  this 


CASK  r.38.  .TANL'ARV,  1899. 
Objection  was  made  to  ti  chiirge  for 
I'placing  an  air  hose,  account  of  Ihc  old 
lie  torn  off,  the  claim  being  lliat  llicre 
■as  no  evidenic  subuiittcd  of  weakness 
1  the  hose  lorn  off  and  tlie  coujiliiig  on 
li<‘  other  hose  might  liave  been  defective. 
The  Oummitti'e  ilccided  tliat  the  Case 
111’  applii-s,  and  tlie  liill  was  correct  and 
liould  be  paid. 

CASE  rslti.  .lANUAHY.  1899. 

A  charge  for  replacing  a  broken  re- 
lining  valve  is  objected  to  on  the 
round  that  as  a  missing  retaining  valve 
i  not  chargeable,  neither  is  a  broken  one 
liargca  bio. 

Decided,  Section  24  of  Rule  3  of  the 
hies  which  went  into  effect  Septemlsu- 


It  was  decided  that  tlie  charges  for  re 
placing  the  worn  out  wheels  and  brasset 
should  be  cancelled. 

CASK  i>41.  .lANUARV,  1899. 

A  Bell  Railway  replaced  a  pair  ol 
wheels  in  a  foreign  cur,  account  ol 
broken  llange,  and  made  bill  against  the 
road  which  hud  handled  the  car,  the  cai 
being  O.  K.  when  delivered  by  the  Belt 
Railway,  and  had  8  inches  of  wheel 
llange  broken  when  returned  to  them. 

The  company  handling  the  car  claimed 
the  cur  was  not  delivered  to  them  and 
had  only  been  placed  by  them  for  un- 
lo.adiug  on  a  private  elevator  track  for 
loading,  and  other  roads  had  access  to 
the  same  track. 

It  was  decided  fi’om  the  correspond¬ 
ence  submitted  that  it  was  evident  the 
car  had  been  delivered  to  the  road  the 
bill  was  made  against,  and  us  the  said 
road  had  made  bill  against  the  Belt  Rail¬ 
way  for  handling  the  car  on  the  elevator 
track  and  offered  no  evidence  that  the 
car  was  not  in  good  condition  when  re¬ 
ceived,  it  must  be  assume-d  the  damage 
occurred  between  that  time  and  the  time 
ii  was  returned  to  the  Belt  Railway; 
iherefore  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  the  company  handling  the  cur  on  the 
elevator  track  is  responsible  for  the  dam¬ 
age  done  in  the  interval. 

Note.— Section  9  of  Rule  3  authorizes 
bill  against  owners  for  broken  llange 
caused  by  seams,  worn  through  chill  or 
worn  flange,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
papers  to  show  whether  flange  failed  in 
fair  usage  or  not,  and  it  is  assumed  in 
making  the  above  decision  that  car  re¬ 
ceived  unfair  usage. 

CASK  042.  .IAN U ARY,  1899. 

Claim  is  made  that  the  price  for  cut¬ 
out  cocks  and  retaining  valves  should  be 
10  per  cent,  less  than  VVestiughouse  cat- 

This  case  is  iiraclically  similar  to  Arbi¬ 
tration  Case  No.  014,  in  which  it  was 
ruled  that  the  net  cost  of  angle  cocks 
should  be  considerctl  as  the  market  price. 
-Vs  the  discount  applies  to  all  parts  of 
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The  coniiHiuy  against  whom  the  hill 
was  made  and  wliosc  repair  card  was  oa 
the  car,  stated  tlie  repairs  made  hy  them 
were  proper,  that  they  were  able  to  stale 
which  end  of  the  car  (brake  end  or  op¬ 
posite  cud)  they  repaired,  and  as  tlie 
owners  wore  unable  to  state  on  whicli 
end  tlie  wrong  repairs  were  found,  tliey 
claimed  the  joint  evidence  was  not  au¬ 
thority  for  liill,  l(ut  only  that  there  were 
wrong  repairs  as  descrilied  on  the  card, 
and  also  claimed  that  it  was  just  as  im- 
liortant  to  establisli  wliich  end  of  a  car 
is  repaired  as  its  initial  or  numU'r,  as 
each  end  of  a  car  is  as  distinct  in  itself 
us  one  car  from  anollier. 

It  was  decided  that  this  mutter  comes 
under  lJule  o.  Section  ll,  which  reads: 
“The  joint  evidence  of  the  owner  of  etir 
and  the  delivering  road  that  repairs  are 
not  proiK*r  shall  ls>  iinnl.’’ 

The  objection  of  the  road  against 
which  the  bill  is  made,  b.ased  on  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  owners  to  designate  the 
end  of  the  ear  repaired,  is  nut  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  M.  V.  B.  Itules,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  obligatory,  and  the  bill  of  the 
owners  should  be  paid. 

CASE  54(1.  .lANCAItV. 
car  was  destroyed  by  lire  on  tlie 
West  Virginia  Southern  Itailway;  said 
road  not  ladiig  a  memls'r  of  the  -Master 
Car  Builders’  Association. 

The  car  owners  claim  that  that  road 
is  not  a  railroad  that  intt'rchanges  and 
handles  cars,  in  the  common  aceeplance 
of  the  term,  and  should  be  treated  the 
same  ns  a  private  siding,  and  claimed 
that  the  road  which  set  tlu*  car  on  the 
tracks  of  tlie  W.  V.  S.  By.  for  loading 
should  be  responsible  ami  settle  for  the 
value  of  the  car. 

Thu  company  which  set  the  car  on  the 
W.  V.  S.  tracks  stated  that  they  treated 
those  tracks  the  same  as  any  other  rail¬ 
road  companh's’  tracks  and  not  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  siding. 

The  Arbitration  Committee  finds  the 
West  Virginia  Southern  Railway  Com- 
imiiy  listed  in  the  Official  Railway  I.isI, 
with  president,  treasurer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  other  officers. 

.Section  4  of  Rule  0  is,  therid'ore.  not 
applicable,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  that  the  owners  should  take  up 
the  (iiiestion  of  settlement  direct  with 
the  railroad  company  on  whose  tracks 
the  ear  was  destroyed. 


"  Sifkarka  Hookom  " 

Here  is  a  good  story  from  India.  Scene, 
a  railway  station  on  the  main  line  of  the 
East  Indian  railway.  A  train  from  Del¬ 
hi  stops;  a  tester  is  going  round  with  his 
hammer  striking  the  wheels.  To  him  an 
officer  of  Royal  Engineers  who  has  been 
watching  him  from  a  carriage  window: 

“Why  do  you  Ixait  the  wheels  .  like 
thntV” 

Answer— “Sirkarka  liooknm.’’  ("It  is 
the  order  of  the  authority.”) 

E.  O. — “But  what  is  the  use  of  so 
striking  the  wheels?” 

Answer— “Khodiir  jani.  lliiiii  i-sa  thees 
biirrs-si  Kurthani.  Sirkarkarka  hookuni." 
(“God  knows!  I  have  been  doing  this  for 
thirty  years;  it  is  the  order  of  the  au¬ 
thority.”)— Westminster  Gazette. 


Communications 


The  M.  C.  B.  Coupler 

Editor  of  R.  R.  Car  Journal. 

At  last,  by  the  letters  in  the  b’chruary 
niimbcu-  of  the  Car  Journal,  some  of  the 
leading  M.  C.  it’s  realize  that  they 
iiiiist  have  a  standard  coupler,  and  that 
coupler  must  be  the  best  on  the  market, 
so  ns  to  insure  safety  and  reduce  the 
e.\iH'nse  of  maintniiiing  so  many  kinds  of 
couplers,  and  thereby  les.seii  the  e.\- 
pense  of  the  ear  department. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Car  Journal  in  De¬ 
cember,  1«!)7,  1  told  you  my  experience 
dated  from  the  time  we  had  the  draw- 
hook  and  three  links  attached,  us  also 
through  the  many  kinds  of  common 
drawheads  having  tail-pins  or  stems. 
Eater  we  had  the  many  kinds  of  pocket 
drawheads,  and  to-day,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  thirty  times  too  many 
kinds  of  patent  eonplcrs. 

While  1  was  not  born  on  a  rtiilrtiad 
train  or  in  a  car  shot),  I  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  car  repairs  at  interchange  and 
terminal  points  from  my  boyhood.  I 
have  seen  cars  from  all  roads  and  so- 
called  private  lines,  which  nobody  owns 
or  take  care  of.  equipped  with  all  kinds 
of  drawheads,  couplers,  draft  gear  and 
Itrakes  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
Ca  Hilda. 

Mr.  Hickey,  in  his  letter  of  condemna¬ 
tion  of  couplers  to  his  superintendent,  re¬ 
fers  to  the  liarting  of  trains,  and  gives 
the  defects  in  many  couplers  that  cause 
this;  he  also  admits  in  his  letter  that 
there  are  siune  couiilers  that  are  safe. 
.\mong  the  defects  that  he  mentions  are 
that  in  some  couiilers  the  contour  lines 
are  not  the  M.  C.  B.  standaril.  -\guin, 
tlu'  locking  devitv  of  the  knuckles  in 
many  couplers  is  unsafe  and  uncertain. 

In  my  observations  of  cars  that  have 
parted,  on  close  inspection  I  have  found 
the  difficulty  in  the  contour  lines  and  the 
locking  device  having  a  halt  lock  and  a 
full  lock;  like  a  gun.  half  cock  and  full 
cock,  which,  of  course,  gives  space' 
enough  to  allow  them  to  uncouple. 
Where  the  contour  lines  arc  right  and 
the  locking  device  is  secure,  they  cannot 
uncouple. 

Mr.  Hickey  also  claims  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  contour  lim's  can  be 
preserved.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the 
inside  face  of  the  knuckle  that  wears, 
and  not  the  head  of  coupler  or  contour 
line,  as  can  readily  be  seen.  Du  all  rail¬ 
roads  it  is  the  common  custom  to  have 
the  engine  at  the  front  and  to  pull  the 
train  behind  it,  so,  of  course,  the  part 
that  wears  in  this  operation  is  the  in- 
sid<'  face  of  each  knuckle  as  well  as  the 
locking  pin,  due  to  the  raising  and  low¬ 
ering  of  the  knuckles  while  the  train  is 
in  motion.  The  inside  face  of  knuckles 
get  the  most  wear.  The  contour  lines 
may  come  in  contact  rounding  curves  or 
when  there  is  occasion  to  push  tite  cars 
backwards.  I  have  in  mind  a  test  that 
was  made  about  a  year  ago,  by  hauling 
thirty  cars  equipped  with  a  certain  cou¬ 
pler  of  the  vertical  type,  having  the  .M. 
C.  B.  contour  lines,  for  forty  miles, 
around  curves,  through  sags,  over  moun- 
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tains,  having  all  tin'  knuckle  pins  re¬ 
moved  before  starting  on  their  run,  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  but  the  locking  device,  con¬ 
tour  lines  and  knuckles  without  pins  to 
ilcpcnd  on.  This  train  did  not  part  once, 
although  the  train  stopped  several  times, 
so  as  to  give  all  the  conpU'is  a  test  by 
straining.  How  would  this  do  for  a 
standard  coupler? 

Bt'fore  till'  applii'ittiou  of  patent  cou|i- 
lers  and  air-brakes,  the  parting  of  trains 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  anil  the  cau.se 
was  always  broken  link  or  pin  or  tail  pin, 
which  in  many  cases  were  made  of  the 
poorest  kind  of  iron. 

Now,  that  cars  are  einiipix'il  with  pat¬ 
ent  couplers  the  jiarting  of  trains  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  with 
the  exceiition  of  tail-pins  being  broken, 
the  cause  is  always  the  contour  line  not 
being  right,  the  locking  device'  being 
faulty,  or  in  some  cases  both.  Now, 
when  trains  part,  the  use'  of  the'  air 
brake  prevents  the  train  running  into  the 
train  ahead  and  thus  causing  loss  of  life 
and  damage  to  engine  and  cars,  as  used 
formerly  to  be  the  case. 

.Mr.  Hickey  has  in  mind  instance's 
whe're  sharp  curves  cannot  be  entered 
on  account  of  couplers  being  fitted  too 
closely  or,  in  otiier  words,  not  having 
eorri'ct  contour  lines.  He  is  also  con¬ 
vinced  of  motive  power  Ixing  wasted  in 
overcoming  tlaiige  friction  duo  to  coup¬ 
lers  fitting  too  closely.  1  have  always 
conti'iieled  that  three-fourths  of  the 
flange  we'iir  is  caused  by  curs  resting  too 
heavily  on  the  side  Is'iiriiigs,  and  so  not 
permitting  the  truck  to  curve  freely. 

If  all  bolsters  were  properly  trussed 
or  were  rigid,  and  sufficient  space  were 
left  Iielwi'en  the  side  Is'ariiig.s,  flange 
wear  would  be  considerably  diminished, 
and  derailments  from  couplers  fitting  too 
closi'ly  would  be  very  few.  As  to  in- 
eriasing  the  proiKirtioiis  of  the  coupler 
to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  capacity 
of  cars  and  motion  power.  I  think  that 
(here  are  couplers  in  use  that  are  made 
of  .gooil  material,  which,  by  having  the 
shank  made  a  little  strongi'r,  would  an¬ 
swer  for  the  heavier  car.  A  coupler 
having  a  knuckle  that  is  firmly  locked 
will  hold,  as  I  have  never  .vet  si'cn  even 
any  of  the  couplers  that  are  made  of 
poor  material  brink  by  a  pull.  I  have 
sei'ii  dozens  broken,  and  in  ail  cases 
upon  close  investigation  1  have  found 
that  they  wen-  broken  by  striking  on 
<■llrvos  or  with  knuckles  closed  or  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  link  in  ouc  of  them  when  struck. 

-Now,  ill  the  handling  of  foreign  cars, 
or.  you  might  say.  all  kinds  of  couplers, 
there  art'  so  many  of  them  that  have 
wi'iik  points  to  give  out,  that  it  is  ik'ik's- 
siiry  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  assorted 
coupler  parts  on  hand  or  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  stock  of  odd  parts  of  couplets  ac¬ 
cumulate  as  .scrape,  for  which  credit 
tiiiist  Ix'  allowed,  thus  increasing  the  ex- 
IK'iisc  of  maintenance.  A  standard 
coupler  would  remedy  this  evil.  If  oil 
Master  Car  Builders  would  look  over 
their  repair  accounts  and  bills  received 
for  repairs  made  on  the  various  couplers 
used  on  their  lines,  they  could  readily 
determine  which  of  the  couplers  arc 
maintained  with  the  least  exiK'nse  as  well  > 
ns  those  that  are  the  most  expensiv  ^ 
Then,  discard  those  that  are  expensi^H 
and  retain  those  having  contour  li^^| 


. —  Wiae  vestiDules  and  fou 

wheel  trucks.  The  ordinary  sleepers  have  numbe 
Instead  of  names.  The  interior  of  one  of  the  ne 
cars  now  running  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  shov 
In  Pig.  2,  and  that  of  a  standard  sleeper  In  Pig 
the  two  engravings  affording  a  fair  comparison  of  tl 
two  designa  The  ordinary  sleeper  is  finished  1 
birch,  stained  a  light  mahogany.  Is  without  omt 
nrentation  and  has  a  square  deck  roof.  Instead  c 
heavy  upholstery  the  seats  are  of  rattan,  and  gen 

I  “'’®  ®®''Peted.  Plntsch  gas  i 

'  Used  for  lighting. 

On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Passengers  holding  second 
class  railroad  tickets  can  use  the  ordinary  sleepers 
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;  of  that  compajiy.  The  plan  is  that  of  the  modernized  tourist 
or  second-class  sleei>ing  car,  each  containing  16  sections,  with 
conimodlotig  toilet  rooms  at  each  end.  The  finish  is  of  white 
birch  and  the  upholstery  of  rattan.  As  shown  by  tlie  accom- 
I  iMnyiiig  engravings,  the  seats  have  the  e.\ten8lou  backs  and 


used  the  Rand-McNally  atlas  in  the  work  of  tracing  the  course 
of  new  railroads  under  construction,  and  has  no  hesitancy  In 
pronouncing  it  the  most  accurate  and  complete  work  of  this 
character  e.vtant.  It  is  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
of  Chicago,  and  the  price  is  ?7.60  in  full  canvas  binding  and 
flO  in  half  leather. 


THE  B.  Sc  O.  SEOOND-OLASS  SliEEPIHO  CABS. 

Tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  milroad  on  February  13  established 
.  innovation  in  sleeping-car  service  east  of  Chicago  by  at- 
taclilng  to  their  regular  trains  second-class  sleeping  cars  to 


the  upper  bertlis  are  arranged  in  all  respects  after  the  design 
of  the  first-class  sleeping  car. 

The  capacity  and  fittings  of  the  toilet  rooms  are  also  shown 
in  the  engravings.  The  men’s  room  contains  the  ordinary  double 
washstand.  etc.  In  the  women’s  end  of  the  car,  in  addition  to 
the.  usual  aiTnngements,  there  are  also  a  large  heater,  sink  and 
hot  water  tank. 

The  car  is  01  fetd  in  length  between  end  posts,  and  has  the 
wide  vestibule  common  on  other  cars.  The  sections  are  six  feet 
In  length  from  center  to  center,  aind  of  the  usual  widtli.  The 
equipment  includes  hi'ating  by  steam  and  lighting  by  gas. 

These  cars  art>  run  on  trains  leaving  Chicago  at  3:30  p.  m. 
for  Idttsburg.  and  leaving  Tlttsburg  at  7:20  p.  m.  for  Chicago; 
from  Baltimore  at  7  p.  m.  for  Newark,  and  from  Newark  for 
Baltimore  at  8:30  p.  m. 


The  1809  edition  of  the  Rand-McNally  busim-ss  atlas  ami 
shipi)ers’  guide,  which  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  standard 
authority  and  which  is  almost  indispensable  in  railway  oillces, 
has  Just  been  Issued.  In  addition  to  the  many  other  valuable 
features,  the  1890  atlas  contains  an  entirely  new  map  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  published  in  three  sections,  and  show¬ 
ing  only  railroads  and  important  towns.  Tliere  is  also  a  double¬ 
page  map  of  the  Ignited  States,  as  well  as  large  maps  (full-page 
in  most  cases)  of  each  state  in  the  union.  The  atlas  was  origi¬ 
nally  especially  designed  to  suit  the  retiulrements  of  United 
States  business  houses,  but  so  many  firms  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  the  invading  of  foreign  markets  that  the  1899  edition  shows 
double-page  maps  of  each  continent  and  special  maps  of  Mexico, 
Alaska,  Hawaii.  Central  America,  Cuba,  West  Indies,  Philip¬ 
pines,  Puerto  Rico,  China,  etc.  The  maps  of  the  densely  popu¬ 
lated  states  show  county  lines,  all  postolflces  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  point  that  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  town. 
The  system  of  numbering  railroads  is  continued,  enabling  one 
to  teU  at  a  glance  the  correct  names  of  railroads  to  different 
imints,  the  numerals  referring  to  an  index  on  the  side  of  the 
map,  whicli  shows  in  plain,  large  type  tlie  full  name  of  the 
railroads  so  numbered.  The  Railway  Age  has  for  many  years 


run  betwwni  Clilcago  and  Pittsburg  and  l>etween  Baltimore  and 
Newark.  Tlie  cars  for  this  service  were  built  by  the  Pullman 
company,  .and  tlwar  appearance  is  well  iiresented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustratioiiis  from  photographs  furnislied  by  tlie  courtesy 


hesitancy  li 


j/lifiiiiry  17.  IN'.KI. 
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THE  B.  &  O. 

■riu‘  Hiilliin<n-e  iV 
Mil  iniioviitioii  ill  sli 
tiicliiiiH:  t(i  tlieir  reij 

SECOND-CLASS  SLEEPING  CABS.  tlie  upper  bwtlis  lire  aiTiinjtetl  in  nil  r(■sp^ 

;  ^  of  llie  first-class  sleeping  car. 

Ohio  railroad  on  I'chnmry  It!  established  'Pl,,.  capacity  and  littlngs  of  the  toilet  r 

'eplng-car  si  rvice  ('list  of  Chicago  by  at-  jn  jj,c  engravings.  The  men's  room  coutaini 
rnlar  trains  second-class  sleeping  .-ars  to  „„shstand.  etc.  In  the  women's  end  of  th 

■cts  after  the  design 

oonis  arc  itlso  shown 
s  the  ordinary  double 
e  car,  in  addition  to 
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THE  -BELL”  SPARK  ARRESTER. 


TO  the  Editors:  -  '3-  18«0-  .  1  «otlc-e 

The  description  of  cousoildation  engines  for  the  Long  Isiand  Xew^^ork” 

railroad  in  yonr  issue  of  10th  inst.  si>eciUe8  an  “iiuproted  bell  wVs  L  a 

spark  arrester,”  ns  included  in  their  special  e<iuipuieut,  which  in  close  coi 

S^dLcrlpd^c^"  «---  tiU.  .md^ 

The  appliance  referred  to  is  that  which  was  designed  and  |<'r‘i,Ln°“h 
nPPlicd  on  the  LoL  Island  the  miner 
engines,  as  well  as  on  upward  of  one  hundred  others,  including  bituminous 


extraordinary  sendee  in  which  two  flt^emen  would  be  neces- ) 

Su^rintendt>nt*Ar.^P.'^and\ 

Southern  Paeifle  RjUlwav 

1  notlnd  the  .•irtlcle,  ^ 


engines,  as  well  as  on  upward  of  one  hundred  others,  including 
tlie  Great  Northern,  by  the  Brooks 
Loconjotl\e  AVorks,  under  license  from  me.  Having  been  im¬ 
proved  in  detail  by  these  builders,  it  lias  iK-en  termed  the  “fm- 
“•••■ester,”  but  does  not  contain  any  btdl,  as 
it  might  pos.sibly  be  supposed  to  do  under  its  title  as  printed 
J.  SNOAVDEN  BELL. 

[AA^e  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Beil  for  calling  attention 
to  this  error.  The  description  of  the  spark  arrester  was  written 
with  a  nice  large  B,  but  the  compositor  knew  better,  and  by 
reason  of  some  temporary  lapse  of  the  etermU  vigilance  which 
Is  the  price  of  correct  typography,  the  alteration  escaped  notice. 
Mr.  Bell  Is  always  critical,  but  the  fairness  of  his  criticisms  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  as  readily  given  In  approval 
as  in  censure.  A  short  time  ago  IMr.  Bell  viTote  to  The  Railway 
Age  asking  whether  we  intended  to  publish  an  illustration  of  a 
certain  locomotive,  and  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  -your 
illustrations  are  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the  other  railroad 
journals  that  I  keep  my  scrap-book  space  open  for  them  as  long 
ns  there  Is  a  chance  of  publication.”  In  a  later  letter,  referring 
to  the  same  statement,  he  said  further:  “I  do  not  see  how 


.^ew  loiK  iHiaro  or  railway  commissioners  in  reebmmendin.;  .k 
was  as  a  matter  of  safety,  in  order  that  two  mZ  m 
in  close  communication  on  the  locomotive  while  It  w 
tion,  and  whicli  would  apply  particularly  to  loiomotiv^i" 
ihe  AA-ootten  tyiie  of  boiler,  which  was  paitC^arll  "'’‘“j 
:o  burn  the  tine  apthraclte  screenings  and  culn  pLdu(,-tl” nt 
he  mines.  AA  ith  locomotives  having  boilers  deslem^  i 


bituminous  coals,  we  h.ave  not,*^as°y«t!”otaerved  TZ  *)nni  j 
for  a  tlilrd  man,  altliougli  we  have  probably  as  large  iZmlf  I 
tlves  as  there  are  in  use  in  thi«  country.  In  my  opinio™  e  j 
comiKiundlng  ttf  locomotives  has  rendered  the  tliird  iinn  ..  ' 

net>cssaiT.  I’osslbly  locomotives  of  equal  power  with  mir  lit 
est  tyiie,  oixu-atetl  as  simple  engines,  would  tax  one  H^rno,.' 
iwrhaps  beyond  his  capacity,  but  with  these  large  comnoi  m 
imgiues  no  dilticulty  whatever  has  Iieen  experienwd  in  opirat 
lug  them  with  one  engineer  and  one  fireman  over  our  lieavlLt 
H.  .T.  SM.VlL  ‘ 
Superintendent  M.  p. 

Norfolk  &  AVestem  Railway. 

Roanoke,  A'^m.  Februaiy  «,  1899 
O'e  handling  of  heavy  trains, 

over  a  dlfllcult  railroad  by  locomotives  of  the  most  powerful  i 
types,  the  article  in  The  Railway  Age,  headed  “Another  Man  ' 
on  the  Engine,”  presents  suggestions  that  seem  of  little  practical 
value.  There  can  be  no  division  of  res]>5usiblllty  about  the ' 
handling  of  a  locomotive  either  in  the  running  or  firing 

If  we  are  to  Imve  a  third  man  on  the  engine  he  must  be 
there  to  i-elleve  the  fireman  of  other  duties  than  the  actual 
firing,  sucli  as  shoveling  down  the  coal,  tending  the  lamps  ' 
Avatching  for  and  giving  signals,  wiping  and  cleaning  the  engine  ' 
above  the  running  board,  taking  water,  throwing  switches  etc 
In  other  words,  he  must  be  a  front-end  train  hand  or  engine 
lackey.  If  two  men  were  held  resimnsible  for  the  .actual  firing 
the  Avork  tvould  not  be  as  well  done  as  it  is  now,  and  endli^ 
squabldes  would  i-esult  between  the  engine  crew  as  to  which 
portion  of  the  work  each  man  should  do  and  which  fireman 
was  to  be  blamed  for  a  steam  failure  at  any  point. 

That  railro.ad  companies  in  these  times  are  at  all  likely 
to  put  on  an  “assistant  fli-eman”  or  “front  train  hand”  to  relieve 


anyone  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  my  mechanical  experience  e 
fair  critic."— Eds.] 


can  question  its  correctness, 
mables  me  to  be  a  reasonably 


ANOTHER  MAN  ON  THE  ENOINE. 

'The  issue  of  The  Raihvay  Age  of  January  20,  in 


article  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  New  York  state  Areman  of  the  miscellaneous  duties  mentioned  above. 


board  of  railroad  commisslonera,  relative  to  the  employment  of  "n  t^  lILt*^  n^ 
a  third  man,  or  the  use  -of  hbrne  means  of  communication  be-  powerful  pattern 


not  believe,  at  least  with  present  low  freight  rates.  Nor  is  this 
in  the  least  necessary.  A  well-designed  engine  of  the  most 
powerful  pattern  can  be  fired  by  one  youug,  able-bodied  man 


tween  en^neer  and'flreman  on  locomotives  having  the  Wootten  without  distress,  over  a  125  to  135  mile  freight  division,  burn- 
typB-oir'flrebo.v,  raised  the  question  whether  enough  greater  from  20,000  to  24.000  pounds  of  coal  on  the  run,  leaving  him . 


efficiency  could  not  be  obtained  In  the  use  of  locomotives  of  ^portunities  for  his  mlseellaneons  duties  and  resting 

large  capacity  bv  the  emnlovment  of  «  tm.-a  L  ^  I  T  Weaklings,  undei-slzed  men.  Intemperate  men  or  cigarette 

ohZ  T  employment  of  a  thu-d  man  to  wan-ant  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  stand  such  work,  especially  in  hot 

me  aaaitional  expense  of  his  employment.  It  was  sugg.jsted,  weather,  but  such  men  have  no  place  In  the  train  service  to- 

also,  that  while  the  raising  of  the  question  might  be  considered  ^ley  of  the  stuff  that  we  need  to  make  good  cn- 

rank  heresy,  yet  the  recommeodation  of  the  New  York  commis-  ainooti  r  i 

^ f,"  r“°  '“‘"O”"”  o'  '10™  rk  £  .S'“Sk"5iM ”S 

a  bill  with  similar  provisions  in  the  legislature  of  that  state)  “H  slide  forward  .as  ivanted.  by  perfecting  the  grates  and  grate 
placed  the  matter  within  the  pale  of  discussion.  The  article  arranging  the  height  of  the  firedoors,  slope  of  grates 

has  produced  some  criticism,  and  a  correspondent  writes-  and  position  of  the  arches  so  that  an  engine  can  lie  conveniently 

o,  .sit  ™”  0“ 


Mr,.™'",''  f,"  r“°  ^  '»‘««>“"“o«  o'  £  .‘S£,'“Sk"£M is 

bill  with  similar  provisions  in  the  legislature  of  that  state)  a.H  slide  forward  .as  ivanted.  by  perfecting  the  grates  and  grate 


on  the  company’s  payrolls.  It  Is  not  only  of  no  advanta^  to 
toe  railroads  to  have  a  third  man  on.  but  It  is  a  verv^eat 
disadvantage,  and  an  element  of  danger  to  the  general  ‘puSl^’ 


And  while  the  designer  Is  at  work  he  could  give  a  passing  Uiought 
of  siglit  by  trying  to  place  things  mi 
the  boiler:  ^  that  the  englneman  can  see  over  it  and  have 


He  also  suggests  that  the  article  displays  .absolute  ignorant  “  necossaty 


dropped  “until  some  glimmering  of  light  is  obtained  ”  We  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  some  further  light,  and  the  i-esnlts  are 
herewith  presented: 

Chicago  &  NorthAvestem  Raibvay, 
There  nre  Chicago,  February  7.  18^. 


the  sound  of  the  ex- 
of  the  Injector,  his  knoAvledge  of  toe  road 
and  sclmdule.  These  guides  the  fireman  has  just  as  well  whether 
the  enfdneraan  is  visible  to  him  or  not. 

As  long  as  the  fireman  can  “keep  her  hot”  and  not  AA-aste 


There  are  twn  ihin™  7.  1899.  me  nreman  can  “keep  her  hot”  and  not  AA-aste 

first  Is  toarit  wll  fn^ilh  by  toe  boiler.  The  ^^at  is  all  any  number  of  men  could  do. 

cylIndZ-  second  J*'®  ••««•»«“••.'•'  foi-  the  ”'1  ^  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  economlc.al  use  of 

minimum’ cost  ^  ^  maximum  resrlt  for  ““t  be  referred  to  here  more  than  to  say  that  skill  in 

locomotive  cannot  havc^io77°t7^*^f7®  modem  large  capacity  l«hor— it  is  a  matter  of  brains,  not  muscle— 

to  g“f  an  the  heating  surface  and  grate  area  wcll-se  ectetl  head  full  of  brains  ought  to  suffice,  if 

the  WootteZreW  T  efficiency  with  a  full  head  of  200  pounds 

Zr  and  fiLLZLnd  .  7.®  "*‘1)  only  two  men  (engl-  “  hill  folloAved  by  a  short  run 

tl^  engine” clb  thnf  theZ®  7®“  7  ®"®b  i-clatlouship  in  V  ’^‘‘h  “nother  grade  ahead  requiring  200  pounds  to 

I  do  nrt  anorovi  nf  „  '‘®‘'P  one  on  the  other  the  stetQn  from  blowing 

two  fireme?  I  do  Lt  toin'k  thn“t  theL‘'®nce  ^ave  the  ne.xt  graZ"  '''‘*®"  ^^®  ®'’®  to  be  kept  bright  for 


dltlons  on  any  of  our  railroads  that  avII 


require  it.  It  must  be 


^*^^'^***^^  fin‘box  engine,  standlii;;  on  n  siding 

wnuing  for  onlnns  ovorj'  moment,  with  a  1,000-ton 


iB0Bton 


^  «<me  nontlii  aco  .yice  Preatdent 
Mtttbba  of  the  Southern  Paclflo,  with  Mr. 
McCormick  and  the  general  paeaenger  agent 
referred  to,  were  iri  the  smoking-room  of  a 
west-bound  train  from  New  Tork.  Shop 
talk  had  the  floor  and  Mr.  Stubbs  said  he  was 
going  to  make  some  changes  and  that  he 
was  looking  for  a  good  passenger  man.  The 
names  of  several  general  passenger  agents 
were  mentioned. 

“What  Is  the  matter  with  our  young  friend 
here?”  the  general  passenger  agent  said  to 
Mr.  Btubbs,  Indicating  Mr.  McCormick.  "Ho 
Is  a  hustler  and  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better  man.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  at 


SATDRDAY,  MARCH  18,  18M, 

SOME  CAS  SAMES.  i 


Railroad  Men  Say  He  Is  Skilled 
in  Affairs  of  Traffic 


I  Many  recent  peregrinations  of  WM 
known  men  throughout  the  eountll 
I  related  with  that  minute  descrIpliH 
i  of  details  for  which  our  omuiroHj^f 
fellow-citizens  have  contraoted|^ 
fondue.iis,  have  drawn  our  attenUd 
to  Pullman  car  nomenclature. 
years  ago  we  were  Informed  thfl 
this  fascinating  syetem  was  twj 
work  of  a  member  of  the  Pullman 
family.  We  believed  at  the  time/' 
and  we  still  believe,  that  the  se 
lection  of  names  for  the  luxurl^H 


Departure  From  the  Big  Fonr  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  a  Surprise. 


H  6w  the  Appointment  to  the  Lat¬ 
ter  System  Came  About. 


cupatious 


Denial  of  the  Report  That  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Will  Use  “L”  Loop. 


j  Merely  to  think  of  the  arnusemjnt, 

I  and  vexation  caused  by  some  of  the 
names  is  a  chuckling  pleasure.  Hera 
Is  a  man,  for  example,  who  desplaea' 
what  he  calls  affectation.  He  hOd 
a.  taste  for  p^ln  names,  like  JojS 
and  .lane.  Fancy  his  d Isgust.^TBrnT 
when  he  is  led  to  the  Penelope  or 
the  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  And  who  * 
would  not  smile  upon  beholding  a 
round  and  well-fed  man  led  to  the 
('asslus'/  How  It  must  pain  tile 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  or  the  Hon.  J.  HE.' 
.Jones  or  the  Hon.  George  Fred  Wlfc- 


COMES  AS_^  SURPRISE. 

ELEVATION  OF  M'CORMICK. 

One  of  the  surprises  bf  the  year  among 
railroad  men  Is  the  resignation  of  General 
Passenger  Agent  McCormick  from  the  Big 
Four  road  and  his  appointment  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  passenger  traffic  agent  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  system. 

Though  Jt  has  been  rumored  for  some  time 
that  there  were  to  be  changes  on  the  latter 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH. 


time,  but  subseguenlly  Mr.  Stubbs  and 
McCormick  had  several  conferences,  and 
a  result  the  latter  will  become  the  paa- 
ger  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
3  April  1,  with  a  reported  salary  of  *10,000 


ulatlon.  In  addition  to  being 
man  Mr^  McCormick  Is  pop- 
illow  officers  and  the  public, 
d  and  has  been  with  the  Big 
going  to  that  line  from  the 


NEEDS  A  TRAFFIC  AGENT. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  creating  this  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Southern  Paclflo,  It  is  believed, 
Is  that  the  officers  of  this  road  feel  mat 
when  the  Santa  Fa  gets  into  San  Francisco 
the  Southern  Paclflo  will  for  the  first  time  ih 
Us  existence  have  to  face  real  competition, 
which  would  necessitate  the  services  of  a 
pushing  passenger  agent. 

Warren  J.  Lynch,  who  will  succeed  Mr. 
McCormick  on  the  Big  Four,  Is  an  old  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  company.  He  Is  a  younger  man 
t..an  McCormick,  but  he  has  been  In  the  rail-  • 
road  business  seventeen  years,  starting  as 
a  clerk  In  the  auditing  department  of  the 
Bee  Line  In  Cincinnati.  Subsequently  he  was 
advertising  agent,  chief  clerk  and  assistant  ' 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Big  Four. 


Chgo  .Chronic: 
Me  h.  22/5^9 


1  foreclos-  .  or  ulympus  or  flWfc 

Imoreand  ^'*0  constellations  that  shine 
iPhlladel-  nlftbt.  ..  ,1 

Ohio  rail-  After  all.  It  will  be  seen,  thta  ia 
r  M  iTsua  *  delicate  subjact,  whlpl^ 

hloh  were  while  affording  much  Innocent  ft^ 
!o.  of  New  could  easily  be  turned  into  the  caiw*' 
ixatlo^f  Jealousy  and  wrath  and  overflofr- 
Ing  consternation.  ''  1 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  where  be 
filled  the  chair  of  general  passenger  agent. 

He  began  his  railway  career  on  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  as  a  man  of  all  work 
“without  salary.”  The  second  four  weeks 
found  McCormick's  name  on  the  pay  roll. 
Then  he  became  timekeeper  of  a  construc¬ 
tion  train,  a  clerk  In  the  freight  office  of  the 
Monon  road,  general  agent  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern  freight  line  and  city  passenger  agent  of 
the  Monon  In  Louisville. 

CALLED  A  GOOD  MAN. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  be  recognized 
as  a  good  passenger  man  and  was  brought  to 
Chicago  to  look  after  the  city  passenger  and 
ticket  business  of  the  Monon.  Then  he  was 
made  northern  passenger  agent  for  the  same 
road,  with  headquarters  In  this  city.  In  11(89 
he  took  oharg&'of  the  general  passenger  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Daylgn.  where  he  sUyed  untU  1E93,  when  he 
■Weht  dver-to  the  Big  Four.—.  - - —  - 
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©ontmititicafioito* 


THE  ‘  BELL’-  SPARK  ARRESTER. 


riiisiiiii'K,  I 
|■l|||s^lllll^lli<tll  l•llKilu■.'^  I'or  the 


Isl.'iiul 


To  till'  Ktliloi's: 

Tbi‘  ih'scrli)tioi 

railroiKl  in  your  i.'.Mu-  oi’  loth  iiist.  spoi'liios  .-in  “iniiimviMi  hell 
spai-k  niTi'Hicr,"  a.s  incltnicd  in  iii,.ii-  siK'cinl  ciiulpim'nt.  wliloli 
iloKlftinition.  ilii-onnh  th,.  ,.rn.i-  oi'  the  ooniposiior,  is  not  .-of- 
n“(-tl.v  tloNoriptivo. 

Till!  iipplinnro  rclViTcd  to  is  linit  wliiili  was  liosiyiiod  ami 
liatoiitod  iiy  iny-solf.  and  lias  hoon  apjiliod  on  ilm  Lon;r  Island 
I'lijrlnos.  as  woll  as  on  upward  of  one  hundred  otliors.  111(11111111!.' 
the  lai-fre  IL’-whisders  of  ilie  (ireat  Xortliern,  hv  the  Brooks 
Locomotive  Works,  under  lleeiise  from  me.  llaviii«  lieen  im¬ 
proved  in  detail  liy  these  builders,  it  lias  iK'en  termed  the  ‘-Im- 
Iiroved  Bell  siiark  arrester,”  lint  does  not  contain  any  ladl.  ns 
it  nilstht  pos.sibly  lie  snpiiosed  to  do  under  its  title  as  printed. 

.1.  S.MIWDK.N  BKI.r,; 

IWe  are  under  obliiiations  to  Mr.  Bell  for  eallin},'  attention 
to  tills  error.  The  ileseriiition  of  the  spark  arrestin'  was  written 
with  a  alee  lai-fte  B.  tint  tile  eompositor  atiew  lietter.  and  by 
reason  of  some  temporary  lapse  of  the  eternal  vife'ilanee  wliieii 
is  the  price  of  correet  tyiioju'iaphy,  the  allenition  escaped  notice. 
•Mr.  Bell  is  always  critical,  but  the  fairness  of  ids  erltieisms  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  as  readily  iriven  in  aiiiiroval 
as  in  censure,  sliort  titne  au'o  .Air.  Bell  wrote  to  The  Itailway 
Age  a.sking  whether  we  Intended  to  piililish  an  iilnstralion  of  a 
eertniu  locomotive,  and  added,  liy  way  of  e.\|)latiation,  "Voiir 
illustrations  are  so  far  superior  to  tlio’se  of  tlie  otlier  railroad 
Journals  that  I  keep  ni.v  scritii-book  siiace  open  for  tliein  as  long 
of  iiublicalion.”  In  .'i  later  letter,  referring 
not  see  how 


I  burn 
I'ce.ssiii 
loeonio 


s  there  is 

to  the  same  statement,  lie  said  further: 
an.vone  familiar  with  the  fiuts  can  (itiestion 
and  my  meelianical  e.\perience  enables  me  to 
fair  critic.”— Ed.s.] 


an^exlniordi.niry  service  in  which  two  llren.en  would  be  neces- 

Superliitendeid/M.*'*iV''and^M 

Saerameido"  ri;™  iamjj^.  ' 

I  noticed  tile  article,  "Another  Man  on  tlie  Fne-h,..’"' • 
issue  of  .lanmtry  ”(i.  and  assumed  that  the  onu-  obi ’■.■i  "'/'A'" 

in  close  eomniutiication  on  tlie  loconiotivi*  wliiic  it  w 

lion,  and  whieli  would  apiily  particularlv  to  . . 

tile  Woottiii  ty|ie  of  Isiiler,  which  was'  part i.iil-n-i,- 
to  burn  the  tine  antliracite  screenings  and  enhi  iI'A.d'oc'*  f"’'. 
the  mines.  Witli  locomotives  litiving  lioilers  desi.M,i.il  t.  ’ 
liitiiminoiis  coals,  we  liave  not,  as  yt.  observed 'the  n.. 
lor  a  third  man.  altliongli  we  liave  probably 
lives  as  there  are  in  use  in  this  country.  In  mv  oiiinion 
eomiioiinding  of  loeoniotlves  has  ri'iidered  the  third  nnin  mi 
ms'essaiy.  Possibly  loeoniolives  of  e(|ual  jiower  wllli  our  1„ 
cst  t.vpe,  iiiH'fated  as  simple  engines,  would  ta.x  one  lii-.i,,,  , 
Iierhaps  beyond  ids  capacity,  lint  willi  these  large  ('•omponml' 

ill  "prrat 

II.  .1.  SM 
Sniierintendent  Al,  p. 

Xorfolk  A-  Western  Hailway. 

...  ,  .  lloanoke,  \'a..  February  (i,  l,S!i!i, 

lo  one  familiar  with  the  practical  handling  of  heavy  trains 
over  a  dllhctilt  railroad  by  locomotives  of  tlie  most  powerful 
tyiK's,  the  article  in  Tlie  Hailway  Age,  headed  “Another  Alan 
on  the  J'.,ngme,"  presents  suggestions  Unit  seem  of  little  iiractical 
value  There  can  be  no  division  of  resismsibility  about  the 
liandling  ot  a  liH-omotive  eillier  in  tlie  running  or  tiring. 

It  We  are  to  liave  a  third  man  on  tlie  engine  lie  niiisl  be 
tlicre  to  relieve  tlie  lireniaii  of  other  duties  than  the  actiial 
slioveling  down  tlie  coal,  tending  tiie  lamps, 


engines  no  dilHculty  whatev 
Ing  them  witli  one  engineer  and  i 
grades. 


tiring. 


ANOTHER  MAN  ON  THE  ENGINE. 


'The  issue  of  The  Hallway  Age  of  .lanuary  20,  in  an  editorial 
article  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  New  York  state 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  rehitlve  to  tlie  employment  of 
a  third  man,  or  the  use  «f  some  means  of  communieatioiv  be¬ 
tween  engineer  antP  fireman  on  locomotives  having  the  Wootten 
type-ior’flrelK)\-,  raisetl  the  iittestion  whether  enough  greater 
efficiency  could  not  Ik>  obtained  in  tlie  use  of  locomotives  of 
large  capacity  by  the  employment  of  a.  third  man  to  wairaut 
the  additional  expense  of  his  emplojiuent.  It  was  sugg.'stetl, 
also,  that  while  the  raising  of  the  question  might  bt'  consideri'd  ‘’P, 
rank  heresy,  yet  tlie  recommeudation  of  the  Now  York  commis-  ^ 
sioners  fwldch  has  since  Iveeu  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  with  similar  lu-ovisions  in  the  legislature  of  iliat  state) 
placed  the  matter  within  the  pale  of  discussion.  Tin*  article 
has  produced  some  criticism,  and  a  con-espondent  w  rites: 

f  I'm**'*  advantage  of  having  a  tliird  man  on  engines 

of  tins  -sort  is  to  the  man  himself,  and  that  by  reason  of  bi’iiig 
m  If  !„  iidvantage  to 

II.  but  it  is  ji  verj'  gn'at 
t  of  danger  to  the  general  'public.” 

He  also  suggests  that  tlie  artii 
of  the  problem,  and  that  fiirthc 
droppt'd  ‘‘until  .some  glimmering  of  light  is  iditained. 
endeavored  to  obtain  .som,-  furtlier  liglit,  ami  the 
herewith  jiresented: 


watcliiiig  for  and  giving  signals,  wiping  and  cleaniii!  tli  gm 
above  tlie  running  Iwiard,  taking  water.  Ihrowing  swilches  i  Ic 
In  otlier  worths,  he  must  lie  a  front-ciid  train  hand  or  engim’ 
iiably  11'  two  men  were  lield  rcsiioiisible  for  tile  actual  iiring 

tlie  work  would  not  Ik-  as  well  dotie  as  it  is  now.  and  endless 
siiuabliles  would  i-esiilt  Im-Iwuui  the  engine  crew  as  to  which 
liortion  of  tlie  work  each  nmn  should  do  and  which  fireman 
was  to  be  blamed  for  a  steam  failure  at  any  iioint. 

That  railroad  com|ianies  in  these  times  tire  at  all  likely 
to  put  on  an  "assistiint  fireman”  or  ‘‘front  train  hand”  to  relieve 
Hie  hreuian  of  tin*  mi.s(,'elhi neons  duties  metiiiom-d  above,  I  do 
not  believe,  at  least  with  pr<>scnt  low  freight  rates.  Nor  is  this 
m  tlio  least  necessaiy.  A  well-designed  engim-  of  tlie  most 
powerful  pattern  can  Is-  liretl  by  one  young,  alvle-lHidii-d  man, 
without  distress,  over  a  12,-.  to  1,15  mile  freiglit  division,  burn¬ 
ing  from  2b.(Ki()  to  ‘-M.otio  pounds  of  coal  on  the-  run,  leaving  him, 
iimpie  opportunities  for  his  miscellaneous  duties  and  resting 
. ’  .  intcmiicrate  men  or  clgarette 


hot 


on  the  company’s  payrolls.  It  is  i 
the  railroads  to  liavi!  a  third  i 
disadvantage,  tind 


ipells.  M'eaklings.  undersized  .... 

slaves  cannot,  of  coiir.se.  stiuid  such  work,  esjiocially 
weather,  but  sitcli  men  have  no  place  in  the  train  service 

ll'u.v  of  the  stuff  fliat  we  need  to  make  go. id  en- 

The  right  direction  for  improvement  is  toward  liglitening 
"iV  o'A'A  arrangitig  tin-  tenders  so  that  the  coal  will 

all  slidi-  forwaid  as  wanted,  by  perfecting  the  grates  and  grate 
riggilfg,  arranging  tlie  heiglit  of  tin-  firedoors.  slopi-  of  grates 
.'ind  iKisit  on  of  tlie  arclies  so  tlial  an  engine  can  Is-  conveniently 
filed  witliout  liavmg  to  make  umialural,  back-breaking  move- 
nients  of  the  body  in  doing  tin-  work,  and  in  perfis^'ling  meclian- 
\na  '  A'*  b'mid  portion  of  the  liardest  work. 

-And  while  he  designer  is  at  work  he  could  give  a  passing  tliouglit 
to  the  eugineman’s  line  of  sight  by  trying  to  place  things  on 
. . .  ">'•  ■•■>«inenian  can  s.s-  over  it  and  have 


article  displays  absolute  ignorance  ‘‘.o 

irther  nK-ntion  of  the  subject  lae  Ver,-  few  ngim's  aTe^'liuilt'' tmdli'’  o^  wldcfthe  I,';:;., 


AVe  have 
results  t 


to-day  on  whicli  thi-  llreuiaii 
ngiiiemati  and  i-egulate  his  e 
work  by  tlie  sound  of  the 


Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail-vtiy. 

-n,.  ,  ,  I-'hicago,  Febrttarv  7.  l.Sfib 

Ti--- 

, ■ffish-r’’';-., Sj.K-nrrr'  r 

locomotive  cannot  have  sufficient  lieatiu"'  surface  aI»V".'rnm'1,‘r  ‘I 

Ihe^'wi  n  "HI  as  equal  efficienev  ith 

the  Mootteri  firelxix,  and  do  the  work  with  onlv  two 
iiM-r  and  firemani,  and  liave  them  in  such  .'loA.  relaiio.ist.i.,  i., 


watch  the  motions  of  the 

n  It  uA/ Ills  knowh-dge  of  tlie  road 
nl  .chediile.  J  hese  guides  tlie  fireman  lias  lust  ns  well  wlietlier 
the  engmeimin  is  visible  to  him  or  not. 

fireman  can  "kei-ii  her  hot”  and  not  waste 
<^al  unnecessarily  that  is  all  any  nuiniH-r  of  men  could  do. 
l  ie  question  of  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  economictil  use  of 
firinL^rei  here  iimrt-  than  to  say  that  skill  in 

ii  *  '“iboi— It  is  a  nialter  of  brains,  not  muscle  - 
w  I,  "Hed  head  full  of  brains  otiglil  to  suffice,  if 

oV  io.M,'  "'n  V’""''''.-  Jh-qiiired  a  full  head  of  2(ll>  is.unds 
nn.‘n  i  i!*/  tr-jiln  ovi*r  n  IjIII  foliowfd  1»v  m  short  rnii 

!le,  I  >"><"lu‘r  grade  ahead  re.ptirlng  21...  pounds  to 

’  7  ''oithl  tint  stop  the  steatii  from  iilowiiig 

'■>'  the  downhill  run  when  the  fire  has  to  Is-  kept  brigiit  for 


grade. 

a  1(1  foot  firebo.v  freight  en.gine,  .slauditig  • 
or  (ird(!rs  e.'ipected  ev(-ry  inomeiit,  witli  i 


SPEAK  WELL  OF  M'CORMiCK. 


Railroad  Men  Say  He  Is  Skilled 
in  Affairs  of  Traffic. 


Departure  From  the  Big  Four  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  a  Surprise. 


E  ow  the  Appointment  to  the  Lat¬ 
ter  System  Came  About. 


Denial  of  the  Report  That  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Will  Use  "L”  Loop. 


COMES  AS_^  SURPRISE. 

ELEVATION  OF  M'CORMICK. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  year  among 
railroad  men  Is  the  resignation  of  Qeneral 
Passenger  Agent  McCormick  from  the  Big 
Four  road  and  his  appointment  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  passenger  trafflo  agent  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  system. 

Though  It  has  been  rumored  for  some  time 
that  there  were  to  be  changes  on  the  latter 
road,  just  who  was  to  be  selected  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  speculation.  In  addition  to  being 
a  good  railroad  man  Mtj  McCormick  is  pop¬ 
ular  with  his  fellow  officers  and  the  public. 
He  Is  41  years  old  and  has  been  with  the  Big 


ticago  for  his  last  promotion. 

ht  some  months  ago  Vice  President  a  . . . I  . 

of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  Mr.  ILIUJdIUTI  JiullTITlYt^ 

lick  and  the  general  passenger  agent  _  ___  _  _* 

to,  were  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  -  - 

SATURDAY,  MRCB  IS,  1899.  ’ 

going  to  make  some  changes  and  that  he  vnufir  m-D 

was  looking  for  a  good  passenger  man.  The  i  LAK 

names  of  several  general  passenger  agents 

were  mentioned.  Slnuy  recent  iierciri 

“What  is  the  matter  with  our  young  friend  !  tnowu  nmn  tli  n  , 
here?”  the  general  passenger  agent  said  to  'l  '*  tliioiigli 

Mr.  Stubbs,  Indicating  Mr.  McCormick.  "Ha  ,  I'elHtctl  with  that  ml 
l^s^a^hustler  and  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  ^  of  iletnila  for  which 
NoYh5na"more  was  aald  nn  ft.a  ct  !  fclloW-Citi/.CUS  have 


Slnuy  recent  peregrinations  of  wo 
tjiowu  ineii  throughout  the  I'ounti 
•elated  with  that  minute  descriptU 


the  time,  but  subsequently  Mr.  Stubbs  and 
Mr.  McCormick  had  several  conferences,  and  o*'’" 
ns  a  result  the  latter  will  become  the  pas-  in  11 
sengcr  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pa-  souh 
elite  April  1,  with  a  reported  salary  of  $10,000 


NEEDS  A  TRAFFIC  AGENT. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  creating  this  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Southern  Paclllc,  It  la  believed, 
Is  that  the  officers  of  this  road  feel  mat  ! 
when  the  Santa  Fe  gets  Into  San  Francisco  j 
the  Southern  Paclllo  will  for  the  Ilrst  time  In 
Its  existence  have  to  face  real  competition, 
which  would  necessitate  the  services  of  a 
pushing  passenger  agent. 

Warren  J.  Lynch,  who  will  succeed  Mr. 
McCormick  on  the  Big  Four,  Is  aj  old  em- 


McCormlck  on  the  Big  Four,  Is  an  old  em- 
,  ploye  of  the  company.  He  is  a  younger  mar 
t..an  McCormick,  but  he  has  been  In  the  rail¬ 
road  business  seventeen  years,  starting  as 


fellow-fiti/.pus  have  fontnicted  ii - 
fouduv.-is,  have  drawn  our  uUpnltQid 
to  I’ullmau  car  nomouolatuiv.  Soii^ 
.voar.s  ago  wo  were  Informed  tl'.« 
this  fascinating  system  was 
work  of  a  member  of  the  I’ulhnaii 
family.  AVe  believed  at  the  time, 
and  we  still  believe,  that  the  se 
'  lection  of  mimes  for  the  luxurious 
ears  Is  one  of  the  most  enticing  oe- 
i  npalious  ever  assigned  to  human  io- 


Alerely  to  think  of  the  amnsem?nt 
and  vexation  caused  by  gome  of  t!ie 
names  is  a  eliuekliug  pleasure.  Here 
is  a  man,  for  example,  who  despises 
wliat  he  calls  atfeetatlon.  He  has 
a,  taste  for  plain  names,  like  .John 
and  .lane.  Fancy  his  disgust,  then, 
when  he  is  led  to  the  I’enelope  or 
the  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  And  who 
would  not  smile  upon  Iielioldlng  a 
I'ound  and  well-fed  man  led  to  the 
Cassius''  Mow  It  must  pain  the 
Hon.  AV.  .1.  Bryan  or  the  Hon.  .T.  K. 
.loiics  or  the  Hon.  George  Fred  AVIL; 
Hams  to  ride  in  the  Croesus,  or  even 
in  the  Golden  Rod!  How  the  timid 
souls  who  have  small  faith  In  the 
country  must  Avritlic  as  they  .ip- 
proaeh  such  imperial  nanioe  as 
.Inlins  Caesar  and  Alexander! 

That  is,  ns  it  were,  the  personal^ 
side.’  It  eouttiets  with  the  opinions 
mid  the  appearances  of  men.  But 
I  here  is  still  more  to  the  eoinedy,  for 
who  with  any  mirth  in  his  heart 
would  not  enjoy  riding  In  the  Mnl- 
iiorry.  the  l)ai.sy,  the  Robin  Hood  or 
he  Salamander.  Yet  we  daresay 
liat  this  deep  source  of  enjoyment  is 


lcfL?„o‘tnSncmtialutCem^^^^  -“Jority  of  travel- 


Chgo .Chronicle , 
Mch.2i^/P9. 


B.  &  O.  BRANCH.  gati 

Baltimore.  Md..  March  2L— Judges  Goff  and  '  nit-i. 
Morris,  sitting  In  tho  United  States  circuit  ,  ' , 
court,  filed  a  decree  this  afternoon  foreclos-  *  “ 
ing  the  mortgage  of  1883  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  railroad,  which  Is  thePhiladel-  1  “'K*' 

phla  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-  I  At 

road,  and  ordering  that  the  same  be  sold,  ,  „  , 


ei's.  Traffle  managers  should  fur¬ 
nish  a  wholesome  variety.  No  train 
should  be  too  classical,  for  Instance, 
or  too  political,  or  too  botanical.  In 
special  circumstances,  care  should  bt- 
taken  to  avoid  embarrassrat^nL 
Tliuis  a  school  teachers’  delegation 
should.  Just  for  recreation,  be  given 
such  cars  as  the  Gladiator,  Nimrod'; 
and  Aland  S.,  while  a  iwlltlcal  dele¬ 
gation  should  be  relieved  from  .sus¬ 
picion  by  cars  named  after  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Alonnt  Olympus  or  after 
the  constellations  that  shine  by 


“without  salary.’’  The  second  four  weeks 
found  McCormick’s  name  on  the  pay  roll. 
Then  he  became  timekeeper  of  a  construc¬ 
tion  train,  a  clerk  In  the  freight  office  of  the 
Monon  road,  general  agent  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern  freight  line  and  city  passenger  agent  of 
the  Monon  in  Louisville. 

CALLED  A  GOOD  MAN. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  be  recognized 
as  a  good  passenger  man  and  was  brought  to 
Chicago  to  look  after  the  city  passenger  and 
ticket  business  of  the  Monon.  Then  he  was 
made  northern  passenger  agent  for  the  same 
road,  with  headquarters  In  this  city.  In  1889 
he  took  charge  of  the  general  passenger  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton,  where  he  stayed  untU  1893,  when  he 
wetit  over  to  the  Big  Four.-.  - - -  —  — 


r  ,  ®.“‘““"'°‘’®“^Oblorall-  After  all.  it  will  be  seen  thta  1« 

road,  and  ordering  that  the  same  be  sold,  ,  , 

The  mortgage  was  made  to  cover  an  Issue  i  “  "“‘I  delicate  subject,  which, 

pf  l.OM  bonds,  each  for  $1,000,  which  were  while  affording  much  Innocent  fun, 

Tf  r""" 

steps  preliminary  to  the  reorganization  of  Jealousy  and  wrath  and  overflow- 


LOCOMOTIVJ 


market  for  three  loeomotii 
Central  Is  In  the  market 


rThe  Mall  and. Express  Bureau, 
Washington,  March  24. 
The  electric  fireproof  wood  used  on  the 
of  the  United  States  Navy  is  de¬ 
fied  by  a  board  of  experts  to  be  nn- 
HUled,  and  it  la  recommended  that  no 
method  be  considered  by  the  Depart- 
MIM.  This  board  for  eight  months  inves- 
Eteted  the  processes  for  rendering  wood 
Bntrvious  to  fire  and  to  discover,  if  prac- 
H&^e,  the  best  system  of  treating  wood- 
for  vessels  building  for  the  navy. 
HSke  sea  fights  in  the  war  with  Spain 
mE^  nothing  to  the  lessons  derived  from 
■Brt  battles  between  China  and  Japan  re- 
HmHw  the  danger  of  woodwork  to  life  on 
The  terrible  results  which  fol- 
the  woodwork  of  the  Spanish 
fire  in  the  engagement  oS 
during  the  Manila  battlg  were 
oaTal  ofiicera  present,  and  the  con- 
^|K^*faa  reached  that  many  lives  were 
this  cause.  The  board's  report 
■HBatMd  tb#  approval  of  the  Navy  De- 
tha  constQMitioa.of  new 


Bw  ruuiwi  ruR 

THE  LACKAWANNA 
RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


The  Tu-esetit  system  of  fireproofing  wood  used  on  ships 
of  the  Xiivy  is  decliired  by  n  board  of  experts  to  he  nn- 
eniinlied.  and  it  is  recommended  that  no  chance  he  made 
or  any  other  method  considered  hy  the  Penartment. 
This  hoard  has  for  eight  months  investigated  the  whede 
su'iject  of  varions  processes  for  rencferlng  wood  imner- 
vions  to  fire  and  to  discover  if  practicable  the  very  best 
svstem  of  treating  all  woodwork  that  may  he  neces- 
aary  to  place  in  the  vessels  now  hnilding  for  the  Navy. 
The  hoard  was  the  result  of  Colonel  Ttoosevelt’s  efforts 
when  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  have  experts 
take  np  the  fireproof  wood  subject  in  view  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  that  was  developed  against  subjecting  wood  to  any 
fireproof  treatment.  It  was  held  hy  some  experts  that 
some  fireproof  wood  was  as  dangerous  to  life  in  battle  as 
that  not  so  treated,  hut  the  majority  of  officers,  includ¬ 
ing  Admiral  Sampson.  Admiral  Hichhorn  and  several  of 
the  hurean  chiefs  were  warm  advocates  of  the  wood. 
The  board  examined  every  known  process  and  concludes 
that  the  electric  process  now  used  by  the  Navy  Is  far 
superior  to  all  others,  and  that  not  an  Inch  of  wood 
should  be  placed  in  a  war  vessel  that  is  not  treated  hy 
it.  The  sea  fights  In  the  Spanish  war  added  nothing  to 
the  lessons  derived  from  the  Yalu  fight  respecting  the 
danger  of  woodwork  on  warships.  The  results  produced 
by  the  woodwork  of  the  Spanish  vessels  taking  fire  hot* 
In  front  of  Santiago  and  during  the  Manila  battle  was  rel 
ported  upon  by  the  naval  officers  present  and  a  concin-' 
sion  reached  that  many  lives  were  lost  from  this  cause. 
The  board's  report  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Navy 
Department,  which  directs  that  In  the  construction  of 
new  ships  all  woodwork  be  treated  by  the  present  elec- 


Tlm  Olileairo  &  Alton  has  ordered  40  locomotives  of  the 
Baldwin  Id>comotlve  Works. 

Tlie  Tlionias  Iiwi  compiiny  have  oidered  one  locomotive  of 
the  (iooke  I>ocomotive  Works. 

The  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  company  have  an  order  from  the 
Wisconsin  Central  for  75  freight  cars. 

The  N(nv  England  (las  &  Coke  comi)any  have  ord*'red  150  cars 
of  the  Michigan-Peninsular  Car  comiainy. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Is  ivporteti  to  liave  placwl  an  order 
with  the  I.iiconia  Car  company  for  .50  freight  cars. 

It  is  statetl  that  the  Lake  SuiM>rior  A-  Ishpemiiig  has  jnlered 
.V)  steel  ore  cars  of  the  Presstal  Steel  Car  company. 

The  I’ittsbnrg  A  W(>stern  has  placi-d  an  onlcr  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  latcomotive  Works  for  three  consolidation  engines. 

Tile  Baldwin  Ix>comollve  Works  have  rweived  an  order  from  V 
the  Norfolk  &  Wisttem  for  20  consolidation  locomotives.  I 

'Hie  Pullman  c*oniiKtny  are  building  20  coaches  for  the  N’orth- 
ern  I’aelfic  aiul  tlirw*  c-oaches  for  the  Kio  (Jmude  Western. 

The  New  York  (Viiitral  Is  having  a  numlxa'  of  first-ela.ss 
conches  built  by  the  Wagner  I’alaee  Car  company  at  Buffalo. 

The  South  Baltimore  Car  Works  have  recelvwl  an  onler  i 
for  7<X)  <-*>al  cars  for  the  Montana  Coal  &  Coke  eouuwny  for  I 
May  delivery. 

Tlie  Mobile  &  Ohio  has  onlered  BXl  Hat  eai-s  of  tlie  Missouri 
Car  &  Foundry  coni|>nny.  The  ears  will  have  KUidl  trucks  a:id 
Universal  Imarings. 

The  Brie  railroad  has  jdatsHl  an  order  for  1.000  box  ears  with 
tlu>  Americaui  Car  A  Fouiulry  company,  to  Ih>  built  at  the  Mich¬ 
igan-Peninsular  sho|>s. 

nie  Cliicago  lyake  Short*  A  Eastern  has  ordered  150  steed 
hopiH-r-lHrttom  cotil  cars  of  llKt.OOO  pounds'  capacity  from  the 
Pressetl  Steel  Car  company. 

IsHidon  dlsiMitches  stale  that  the  Midland  railway  of  Eug- 
laiul  has  phnssl  an  addithmal  order  for  teit  locomotives  with 
the  Baldwin  lan'oinotlve  Works. 

It  Is  stniisl  in  press  dis|Mitches  from  Philndelphia  that  the 
Baldwin  I.ocomollve  Wewks  have  taken  an  order  for  10  passt'iiger 
h»coiii<»tlves  for  the  gt»vemment  railways  of  Kraiii-e, 

The  onler  placisl  with  the  Richmond  I.ooomotive  Works 

I,,.  <1...  X.  V.,rtlw.rn  for  tu-r,  r  ■  ' 


Railway  Age, 
Mch. 17/99. 


toident  Truesdale  Visits  Buffalo  on  Business 


Connected  with  the  Plans — Road  Is  to 


Enter  New  York  City. 


SI.  Truendale,  the  new  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Weat- 
dlroad.  is  abont  to  begin  a  new  policy  in  the  management  of  that  rail- 
president  Truesdale’s  policy,  as  it  is  now  mapped  out,  includes  these 

acquirement  by  the  Lackawanna  as  sole  owner  of  the  Hudson  River 
which  will  give  It  access  to  New  York  City  and  enable  It  to  land  its 
gers  from  Its  cars  in  Manhattan  without  having  to  resort  to  ferry- 

extension  of  the  Lackawanna  system  westward  with  the  end  in  view  of 
id  becoming  an  important  part  of  the  Vanderbilt  system. 


I  President  W.  H.  Truesdale  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
|Wefitem  Railroad  was  in  Buffalo  this  morning  on  important  business 

Bted  with  the  road’s  new  policy,  which  is  to  be  developed  bv  Mr. 
ale,  who  last  week  succeeded  the  venerable  Samuel  Slokn  as 
:nt  of  the  Lackawanna. 

r.  Truesdale  was  accompanied  by  W.  F.  Halstead,  second 
esident  and  general  manager  of  the  road,  and  J.  Archibald, 
ngincer. 

tgether  with  J.  B.  Marston,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  di- 
the  party  boarded  a  special  train  at  the  Lackawanna  station  this 
f  and  made  a  complete  inspection  of  the  Buffalo  terminus. 

^  '  Officials  of  the  road  he-e  could  say  nothing  pf  Mr,  Truesdale’s  r 
|f|Wt  to  Buffalo  at  this" time,  dut  he  was  here  to  inspect  this  ’ 

0‘  the  line.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  the  trip  was  made  to 
over  the  ground  preparatory  to  beginning  work  on  the  new 
ni^dent  s  policy  to  make  the  L^kawanna  a  Western  trunk  line, 
i^mer  inspecting  this  end  of  the  division,  Mr.  Truesdale  and  party  left 
the  East  about  i  o’clock  this  afternoon. 


Amy  *  Hairy  Journal, 
Uoh. 25/99. 


N.Y.llall  A  Express, 
Mch,24/?9. 


The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  West- 1 
ern  Railroad  Company,  which  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  conaervative  policy  for  a  decade, 
la  likely  to  aee  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
since  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  Mr.  Truesdale. 

The  Lackawanna  road  haa  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  as  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  anthracite  coal  carrying  busi¬ 
ness.  but  It  is  expected  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Truesdale 
will  make  possible  the  ending  of  the 
present  demoralization  in  coal  ratea, 
which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  coal 
carrying ,  roads. 

Reports  In  the  financial  circlea  of  New 
York  say  the  system  will  be  extended 
westward  as  a  trunk  line,  and  that  it 
will  enter  New  York  City  as  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Hudson  RIVer  Tunnel. 

The  Lackawanna  has  .the  shortest  line 
between  this  city  and  New  York,  being 
only  410  miles,  which  is  just  14  miles 
shorteb.  than  the  Erie,  38  miles  shorter 
than  the  Lehigh  Valley,  32  miles  short¬ 
er  than  the  New  York  Central,  and  16 
miles  shorter  than  the  West  Shore.  The 
stock  of  the  road  is  mostly  held  by  the 
Vanderbilts,  and  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Truesdale  Is  universally  believed  in 
railroad  cirtrles  to  have  been  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s  choice. 

The  North  River  tunnel,  which.  It  Is 
said,  the  Lackawanna  desirea  to  control 
in  order  to  gain  admittance  into  New 
York  City,  has  been  built  for  about 
3,0<)0  feet  on  the  Jersey  City  side,-  and 
about  25ft  feet  on  the  New  York  side. 
These  sectnns  are  now  fiooded,  but  the 


water  can  be  pumped  out  whenever  finan¬ 
cial  arrangementa  shall  be  made  for  re¬ 
suming  the  work  of  conatractlon. 

The  original  plan  of  the  tunnel  com¬ 
pany  was  for  the  roads  having  Jersey 
City  and  Hoboken  for  termini  to  use 
the  tunnel  jointly,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  charter  of  the  company  which 
w'ill  prohibit  it  making  a  contract  with 
any  one  company.  The  Lackawanna  con¬ 
trols  the  land  at  the  Jersey  City  end  of 
the  tunnel,  and  has  resisted  all  efforts  of 
the  authorities  to  recover  the  property. 

By  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  and 
its  control  by  the  Lack, wanna  the  road- 
win  be  able  to  land  its  passengers  in 
the  center  of  New  York  City  without 
change  of  cars  or  loss  of  time  by  ferry- 
age. 

The  Lackawanna  has  at  Buffalo  traffic 
connections  with  the  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  &  St.  Louis  (the  Nickel  Plate 
road),  which  is  a  .Vanderbilt  line.  In  a 
sense,  it  may  be  regarded  already  as 
part  of  a  Vanderbilt  trunk  line  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  If  the  reputed  project  of  its 
management  in  relation  to  the  North 
River  tunnel  be  carried  Into  effect,  giv¬ 
ing  it  direct  access  to  New  York,  it  may 
a.ssume  ranch  greater  importance,  as  to 
its  through  traffic,  than  it  now  possesses. 
There  is  owing  on  the  tunnel  nearly  . 
$4,000,000,  add  that  property  is  within 
n  month  or  two  to  be  advertised  for  sale  J 
under  foreclosure. 

The  key  to  the  tunnel  situation  is  prac- 
ti<-ally  held  by  the  Lackawanna,  and  it 
IS  believ^  *****  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Truesdale,  great  changes  in  the 
policy  of  the  road  will  be  effected. 


THE  LACKAWANNA 
RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


President  Truesdaie  Visits  Buffalo  on  Business 
Connected  with  the  Plans-— Road  Is  to 
Enter  New  York  City. 


W.  H.  Truesdaie.  the  new  president  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad,  is  about  to  begin  a  new  poiicy  in  the  management  of  that  fail- 
road.  President  Truesdale’s  policy,  as  it  is  now  mapped  out,  includes  these 
Important  steps: 

The  acquirement  by  the  Lackawanna  as  sole  owner  of  the  Hudson  River 
tunnel  which  will  give  it  access  to  New  York  City  and  enable  it  to  land  its 
passengers  from  its  cars  in  Manhattan  without  having  to  resort  to  ferry- 

The  extension  of  the  Lackawanna  system  westward  with  the  end  in  view  of 
the  road  becoming  an  important  part  of  the  Vanderbilt  system. 


President  \V.  H.  Truesdaie  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  was  in  Buffalo  this  morning  on  important  business 
.  connected  with  the  road's  new  policy,  which  is  to  be  developed  by  Mr. 
LTruesdale,  who  last  week  succeeded  the  venerable  Samuel  Sloan  as 
I  president  of  the  Lackawanna. 

P  Mr.  Truesdaie  was  accompanied  bv  W.  F.  Halstead,  second 
Ryice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  road,  and  J.  Archibald, 
chief  engineer. 

;  Together  with  J.  B.  Marston,  superintendent  of  the  BuflFalo  di¬ 
vision,  the  party  boarded  a  special  train  at  the  Lackawanna  station  this 
mormng  and  made  a  complete  inspection  of  the  Buffalo  terminus. 

^  Officials  of  the  road  he-e  could  sav  nothing  of  Mr.  Truesdale's 
>  visit  to  Buffalo  at  this  time,  eifcept  that  he  was  here  to  inspect  this  ' 
end  of  the  line.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  the  trip  was  made  to 
look  over  the  ground  preparatory  to  beginning  work  on  the  new 
president  s  policy  to  make  the  Lackawanna  a  Western  trunk  line. 
After  inspecting  this  end  of  the  division,  Mr.  Truesdaie  and  party  left 
for  the  East  about  r  o’clock  this  afternoon. 


The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company,  which  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  conservative  policy  for  a  decade, 
is  likely  to  see  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
since  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  Mr.  Truesdaie. 

The  Lackawanna  road  has  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  as  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  anthracite  coal  carrying  busi¬ 
ness.  but  It  is  expected  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Truesdaie 
will  make  possible  the  ending  of  the 
present  demoralization  in  coal  rates, 
which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  coal 
carrying  roads. 

Reports  in  the  financial  circles  of  New 
York  say  the  system  will  be  extended 
westward  as  a  trunk  line,  and  that  it 
will  enter  New  York  City  as  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Hudson  Rh'er  Tunnel. 

The  Lackawanna  has  the  shortest  line 
between  this  city  and  New  York,  being 
onl.v  410  miles,  which  is  just  14  miles 
shorter  than  the  Krie,  38  miles  shorter 
than  the  Lehigh  Valiey.  32  miles  short¬ 
er  than  the  New  York  Central,  and  15 
miles  shorter  than  the  West  Shore.  The 
stock  of  the  road  is  mostly  held  by  the 
Vanderbilts,  and  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Truesdaie  is  universally  believed  in 
raiiroiid  circles  to  have  been  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s  choice. 

The  North  River  tunnel,  which,  it  is 
said,  the  Lackawanna  desires  to  control 
in  order  to  gain  admittance  into  New 
York  City,  has  been  built  for  about 
3.000  feet  on  the  .Jersey  City  side,  and 
about  2.">0.  feet  on  the  New  York  side. 
These  seeijons  are  now  flooded,  but  the 


water  can  be  pumped  out  whenever  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  re¬ 
suming  the  work  of  construction. 

The  original  plan  of  the  tunnel  com¬ 
pany  was  for  the  roads  having  Jersey 
City  and  Hoboken  for  termini  to  use 
the  tunnel  jointly,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  charter  of  the  company  which 
will  prohibit  it  making  a  contract  with 
any  one  company.  The  Lackawanna  con¬ 
trols  the  land  at  the  .Jersey  City  end  of 
the  tunnel,  and  has  resisted  ail  efforts  of 
the  authorities  to  recover  the  property. 

By  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  and  1 
its  control  by  the  Lackawanna  the  road  I 
will  be  able  to  land  its  passengers  In  I 
the  center  of  New  York  City  without  I 
change  of  cars  or  loss  of  time  by  ferry- 
age. 

'ITie  I.,ackawanna  has  at  Buffalo  traffic 
connections  with  the  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  &  St.  Louis  (the  Nickel  Plate 
road),  which  is  a  Vanderbilt  line.  In  a 
sense,  it  may  be  regarded  aiready  ns 
part  of  a  Vanderbilt  trunk  line  to  Chi- 
mgo,  but  if  the  reputed  project  of  its 
management  in  relation  to  the  North 
River  tunnei  be  carried  into  effect,  giv¬ 
ing  it  direct  access  to  New  York,  it  may 
a.ssume  much  greater  importance,  as  to 
its  through  traffic,  than  it  now  possesses. 
There  is  owing  on  the  tunnel  nearly  . 
$4,000,000,  aiid  that  property  is  within 
a  month  or  two  to  be  advertised  for  sale 
under  foreclosure. 

The  key  to  the  tunnel  situation  is  prac¬ 
tically  held  by  the  Lackawanna,  and  it 
IS  believed  that  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Truesdaie,  great  changes  in  the  ' 
policy  of  the  road  will  be  effected. 


N.Y.Mail  &  Express, 
Mch. 24/99. 

riHEPKOOIc  WAH  VESSELS. 


The  electric  fireproof  wood  uspd  on  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  de¬ 
clared  by  a  board  of  experts  to  be  un¬ 
equaled,  and  it  is  recommended  that  no 
other  method  be  considered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  board  for  eight  months  inves¬ 
tigated  the  processes  for  rendering  wood 
Impervious  to  fire  and  to  discover,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  best  system  of  treating  wood¬ 
work  for  vessels  building  for  the  navy. 

The  sea  fights  in  the  war  with  Spain 
added  nothing  to  the  lessons  derived  from 
naval  battles  between  China  and  Japan  re¬ 
specting  the  danger  of  woodwork  to  life  on 
warships.  The  terrible  results  which  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  woodwork  of  the  Spanish 


Array  &  Navy  Journal, 
Mch. 25/99. 


The  ii’-c'.-eiit  system  of  fireproofing  wood  used  on  s’lins 
of  the  Navy  is  declnred  by  n  board  of  experts  to  he  un- 
eiiiinltod.  and  it  is  rei'omniciided  tti.at  no  change  bo  nvide 
nr  an.v  ot'’cr  method  consiili'rod  by  the  Donartniont. 
Tbi.s  board  has  for  eight  months  investigated  the  whide 
su’iject  of  various  processes  for  renitering  wood  imper¬ 
vious  to  fire  and  to  discover  if  practicable  the  very  h-st 
system  of  treating  all  woodwork  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  in  the  vessels  now  building  for  the  Navy. 
Tbe  board  was  the  result  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  efforts 
when  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  have  experts 
take  up  the  fireproof  wooil  subject  in  view  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  that  was  developed  against  subjecting  wood  to  any 
fireproof  treatment.  It  was  held  by  some  experts  that 
some  fireproof  wood  was  ns  dangerous  to  life  in  battle  ns 
that  not  an  treated,  but  the  majority  of  officers,  includ¬ 
ing  Admiral  Sampson.  Admiral  Hichborn  and  several  of 
the  bureau  chiefs  were  warm  advocates  of  the  wood. 


Rallvfay  Age, 
Mch. 17/99. 


Tlio  llaskoll  »V  BiifUc'f  fur  compmi.v  litivp  an  order  from  the 
Wisctmsiii  (’eiitr.ul  for  7.">  freight  etirs. 

The  .New  J.'ligl.umI  (ins  A-  Coke  lompaiiy  liave  ordered  loti  curs 
of  tile  .Mieliig.m-reiiiiisiilur  fur  eomp.uny. 

T1p“  Boston  A  M.uiiie  is  reportiMl  to  liuve  plueed  .•lit  order 
with  tlie  l,n<'oni!i  far  eomp.uiiy  for  .'ll)  freiglit  ears. 

It  is  slnlisl  tlial  tile  I.uke  SniM-rlor  A  Isliiieiiiiiig  luis  irdered 
.'id  steel  ore  eni's  of  I  lie  Pressed  Sti'el  f;ir  eoiiipan.v. 

'I’lie  riltsimrg  A  Western  l.ns  idueed  nii  order  witii  tlie  I’itts- 
Imrg  I,oconiotive  Works  for  tlins'  eoiisolidutioii  engiip's. 

Tile  Biildwiii  Loeoinotlve  Works  liave  reeeived  an  order  from 
tile  .Norfolk  A  Western  for  2tl  eonsididation  ItK-oiiiotives. 

Tile  l‘nllni:in  eonipany  are  Imilding  2(i  eonelies  for  tlio  North¬ 
ern  I’neille  and  lliiis'  eoaelies  for  tlie  Itio  (irainie  Western. 

Tile  .New  York  fenlr.al  is  having  .a  iiuiiiImt  of  lirst-eluss 
eoaelies  lililll  by  tile  Wagner  l*alnee  fur  eoni|)any  .at  BuITjiIo. 

The  Soiuli  Bnltlmore  far  Works  litive  ri-eelvetl  tin  oiiler 
for  TtNl  coal  ears  for  tlie  Montana  foal  A-  foke  eoin|iany  foi' 
.May  dellvory. 

Tile  Mobile  A  Ohio  has  ordered  ItMl  that  ears  of  Up*  Missouri 
far  A-  l•'onndry  eonipany.  The  ears  will  have  Kindi  trueks  ;iad 
fniversal  bearings. 

rile  KrIe  railroad  lias  plaeed  an  order  for  l.tMSl  box  ears  wlHl 
the  .Vnierieaii  far  A  l•'onlldl•y  eoniiiany.  to  lie  built  at  the  .Mieh- 
igan-l’eninsnhir  shops. 

The  fhiingo  Lake  Shore  A  Kastern  has  ordered  J.-itt  steel 

ho|iiH>r-iM>tloni  eoal  ears  of  loti.tHio  iHinnds'  eapiieity  ft . 1  the 

I’ressed  Stisd  far  eoni|i.iny. 

Isaidon  dispatehes  state  that  the  .Midland  railway  of  Kng- 
laiiil  has  plaeiHl  an  inlditional  order  for  ten  hs-oniotlves  witn 
tile  Baldwin  Loeoinotlve  Works. 

It  is  staled  in  pres.--  dispatehes  from  I'hlladelphia  that  the 
Baldwin  Loeoinotlve  Works  hii\e  taken  an  order  for  1(»  piissmiger 
liN-oiiiotl yes  for  the  goveniineiil  railways  of  l■'ranee, 

. . rder  plaeed  with  the  Riehinond  l.iM-oniolive  Works 

III  the  Br.aiiierd  A  Northern  Minnesota  ealls  for  two  inogid  eoin- 


Chicago  Record, 
Mach. 26/99, 


,  to  bo  dono  br  tho  00- 

oBMt  dock  1.IIM  tMt  trom 
nc  {Torn  0  point  oppoolto 
I  SMb  itroet.  Tbo  noceourr 
boon  tnkon  bp  tbo  compnuyo 
■  Md  Ifto  ooxl  drnwlnso  vtU  bo 
d  tbo  ootuol  work  bogun  In  a  oli^ 

iMko  oro  GomplOtod  tho  Intorrofldnl. 
,  tbom  tad  tbo  oboro  ortU  bo 

■  oaqnlrod  tmatfonnod  init 


•  oao  oonveylni  a  forty-aero  traot 
It  oomer  of  IMtb  otroet  and 
imo.  South  Ghleago,  trom  Jacob 
,r*A  the  ChlcASo.  Bock  leland  * 
4"f0r  «M.OOO,  Pteoldent  B.  R. 
_  e  night  that  tho  company  bought 
tbo  building  df  terminal  taclU- 
dockt.  yardo  and  ctorage  bouoeo. 
Mna  the  Rock  loland  track*  near 


r 
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Mch.26/99. 
m  SITE  IN  LAKE  CALUMET. 

a'g  Pnlaco  Car  Company  Prepar- 
tfto  Build  Outlying  Bock  and 
mi  In  Behind  It. 

,'s  Palace  Car  company  has  begun 
a  large  area  of  land  from  Lrfike 
.  The  eotabUshment  of  a  perma- 
ITdOCk  line  1,000  feet  out  In  the  lake, 
“■■“'ng,  from  a  point  opposite  One  Hun- 
._d  Seventh  otrect  to  One  Hundred  and 
couth  street,  has  been  determined  on 
a  first  step.  A  corps  of  engineers  cm- 
k  by  the  company  took  the  necessary 
^“^0  early  in  the  week,  and  as  soon  as 
_  Id  drawings  are  completed  the  work 
Jgtructtng  the  dock  will  be  begun. 

J  land  which  the  company  purposes 
^Big  by  mUng  In  the  space  from  the  shore 
»  |o  the  dock  will  be  added  to  the  tract 
‘^Mly  known  as  Athletic  Island,  and 
r  completed  will  make  one  of  the  most 
Ive  railroad  yards  In  Chicago.  Al- 
k  brick  roundhouse  and  switch  tracks 
tho  railroad  property  of  the 

_ _  _-e  under  way,  and  there  will  be 

Btor  extensive  factory  sites. 

Benelve  additions  to  the  Pullman  works 
b.been  talked  of  for  some  time.  The 
shops  are  now  and  for  months  have 
k  naming  to.thelr  full  capacity.  A  larger 
'  r  of  employes  are  now  on  the  rolls  of 
many  than  ever  before, 
ent  ofllclals  of  the  Pullman  company 
_i  to  discuss  the  plans  to  reclaim  land 
k  Imke  Calumet.  An  engineer,  however, 
Jared  the  dock ‘line  wolftd  be  eetabllshed. 
I  tbe  lake  filled  In  to  that  point. 
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SH  BRASS.  RECOVERED. 

1  Compaules  Prosecute  Men 
Accused  of  Thelts. 

mtaUve8'''6r  the  ‘‘Chicago  Great 
1,  Baltimore  Vin3  Ohio,  Rock  Island, 
(e  and  Bt.  Paafend' Alley  ‘‘L”  roads- 
in  Justice  l^lfin’s  court  at  the 
kirk  police  statfon  to-day  to  prosecute 
I,  four  of  whom  were  charged  with 
k  of  brass  Journals  from  the  roads, 
e  Other  two  were  charged  with  re- 
le  stolen  brass;  The  latter  two  were 
»,  president  of  ihe  Turlvaa  Iron 
14«  State  street,  and  A.  H.  Wag- 
^Otary  of  the  company.  The  other 
leere  Joseph  Schmidt.  George 
im  Tomposka  and  Charles  SImacet. 


THE  REAL  LESAOR  OF  THE  WIRDtOR  MOTEL  FIRE. 

A  tragic  conflagration  like  the  one  that  destroyed  the  Hotel 
Windsor  reveals  not  only  the  risks  that  people  run  dally,  but 
their  apparent  ignorance  of  those  risks.  If  not  their  Indifference 
to  them.  It  takes  some  startling  occurrence  to  stir  up  the  com¬ 
munity.  Then  everybody  begins  talking— officials,  ne-wspapers 
and  others,  and  the  air  Is  filled  with  wild  theories,  impossible 
facts  and  strange  contradictions. 

Listening  to  what  is  said  to-day  about  the  Windsor  fire,  no 
one  would  imagine  that  the  great  majority  of  people  live,  sleep 
and  work  in  buildings  every  bit  as  Inflammable  as  the  illfated 
hotel;  and  this,  let  It  be  understood,  in  the  country  where  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  fireproofing,  and  where  methods  for 
safeguarding  buildings  have  been  more  highl:^  developed  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Huropeans  to-day  are  learning  their  lessons  from  us.  They  are 
studying  our  devices.  They  are  taking  up  our  patents.  Yet, 
all  but  a  very  few  of  the  buildings  now  under  construction 
throughout  the  United  States  are  no  nearer  being  fireproof  than 
was  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  would  burn  as  rapidly  under  like 
conditions.  Even  buildings  wherein  much  Iron  has  been  used  are 
not  necessarily  fireproof.  Indeed,  substantial  as  metal  supports 
and  stairways  may  seem  to  the  uninstructed,  they.  In  themselves, 
are  not  reliable  in  case  of  fire.  This  was  shown  in  the  burning 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  some  years  ago,  and  In  the  con¬ 
flagration  that  destroyed  the  upper  floors  of  the  Western  Union 
Building.  In  many  trying  situations  wood  has  shown  Itself  as 
good  a  fire-sustaining  material  as  Iron,  which  Is  so  easily  bent 
and  distorted  by  heat. 

From  the  talk  of  the  hour,  any  one  might  easily  get  the  notion 
that  the  Hotel  Windsor  disaster  was  special  and  peculiar,  instead 
of  really  being  a  sermon  which  people  should  literally  "take 
home”  to  themselves. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  buildings— every  building,  -the 
home,  as  well  as  the  office  building,  hotel  and  factory,  should  not 
be  thoroughly  fireproof.  This  proposition  does  not  Involve  either 
the  adoption  of  ponderous  or  expensive  methods  of  construction, 
or  the  displacement  of  any  material  now  In  common  use.  There 
win  always  be  situations  and  conditions  where  Iron  construction, 
with  Its  terra  cotta  floors  or  concrete  systems  could  not  well  be 
employed.  They  are  too  expensive.  Neither  are  we  agitating,  as 
an  eminent  architect  did  the  other  day,  the  adoption  of  ma- 
sf  nry,  and  nothing  but  masonry  construction,  in  all  parts  of  large 
buildings,  not  only  for  walls,  but  for  corridors  and  passageways 
and  staircases,  for  the  Jambs  of  doors,  for  the  mullions  of  win¬ 
dows.  etc.  He  would  have  banished  wood  entirely,  and  put  It 
among  the  list  of  Interdicted  materials,  along  with  kerosene  and 
gun  powder. 

This  is  not  only  an  ultra  position  to  take,  but  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  building  traditions  of  this  country  run  with 
the  carpenter,  and  not  with  the  mason.  We  started  with  frame 
buildings,  and  timber  is  still  our  most  abundant,  cheapest  and 
most  available  building  material.  It  Is  also.the  most  decorative. 

"True,”  It  will  be  said,  “but  It  Is  Inflammable.  W'asn't  wood 
the  contributing  cause  of  the  Windsor  disaster?” 

Everybody  has  been  talking  about  the  danger  of  wood,  apropos 
of  this  fire,  and  one  of  the  safeguards  proposed  by  the  wiseacres 
is  that  wood  should  henceforth  be  prohibited.  This  is  about  as 
sensible  as  some  other  propositions  that  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  lately;  for  instance,  such  as  the  one  that  lace  cur¬ 
tains  shall  be  made  in  the  future  of  asbestos. 

It  is  true,  not  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been  advanced 
regarding  the  fire  are  as  foolish  as  this  one;  nevertheless,  every- 
I  thing  that  has  been  said  about  “improved  fire-escapes,”  “fire- 
proof  stairways,”  “fire-stops,”  “fire  extinguishing  service,”  “Iron 
I  floors,”  etc.,  all  miss  the  one  point,  vl*.:  that  It  Is  possible  to 
build  thoroughly  fireproof  buildings  to-day  of  wood,  all  of  wood 
'  if  necessary. 

Our  newspapers,  and  many  of  our  officials,  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lic,  don’t  seem  to  know  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  fireproof 
wood,  and  that  this  is  absolutely  non-inflammable. 


But  the  United  States  Government  knows  it.  It  was  demons 
strated  in  the  recent  war.  Not  a  single  American  vessel  was  set 
on  fire,  and  every  bit  of  timber  that  is  now  going  Into  the  nallocal 
war  vessels  building  is  of  this  fireproof  character.  Thousands  of 
feet  of  lumber  enter  into  the  constVuction  of  Uncle  Sam's  ships, 
and  yet  naval  experts  are  satisfied  that  this  material  is  just  as 
safe,  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  as  Iron  or  steel.  The  British 
tiovernment  is  also  using  this  fireproof  wood  for  Its  war  shlp^. 

So  is  the  Danish  and  other  governments,  and  although  the  great¬ 
est  Immunity  from  fire  is  absolutely  essential  aboard  war  ships, 
there  is  no  talk  anywhere  of  abandoning  wood. 

The  fact  is:  Modern  invention  has  completely  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  was  thrust  upon  naval  constructors  by  the  experlene<.-s 
of  llie  Chinese- Japanese  fight  at  Yalu,  and  the  American  en¬ 
counter  off  Santiago  with  Cervera’s  Ill-fated  flotilla. 

In  thisx'onneetlon  the  following  despatch  from  the  Washingto.. 
correspondent  of  the  BalUmoie  “Sun,”  published  on  Thursday 
last,  is  of  value  and  interest:  “The  fireproof  wood  used  on  ship. 
of  the  United  States  Navy  is  declared  by  a  board  of  experts  to  be 
unequaled,  and  it  is  recommended  that  no  change  be  made  or  any  ■ 
other  method  considered  by  the  department.  This  board  has  foi  1 
eight  months  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  various  pro-  I 
cesses  for  rendering  wood  Impervious  to  fire,  and  to  discover,  if  I 
practicable,  the  very  best  system  of  treating  ail  woodwork  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  place  in  the  vessels  now  building  for  the 
navy. 

“The  board  examined  every  known  method,  and  finds  that  the 
electric  process  now  used  by  the  navy  is  far  superior  to  all 
others,  and  that  no  wood  should  be  placed  In  a  warship  that  Is 
not  treated  by  It.  The  sea  fights  in  the  Spanish  war  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  lessons  derived  from  the  naval  battles  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan  respecting  the  danger  of  woodwork  to  life 
on  warships.  The  terrible  results  which  followed  after  the  wood- 
work  of  the  Spanish  vessels  had  taken  fire  in  the  engagement  off 
■  Santiago  and  during  the  Manila  battle  were  noted  by  naval  of¬ 
ficers  present,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  many  livis 
were  lost  from  this  cause. 

“The  board’s  report  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  and  in  the  construction  of  new  ships  all  woodwork  will 
be  treated  by  the  present  electric  process.” 

'  Our  architects  and  builders,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  ought 
to  know  what  the  ship-builder  has  learned.  If  they  did,  the  pi  >8- 
'  .pnt  reading  of  the  lesson  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire  would  be 
somewhat  different  than  it  Is.  There  would  be  no  talk  about  the 
danger  of  wooden  construction,  or  the  necessities  of  abandoning 
It.  Neither  would  there  be  any  discussion,  as  there  recently  has 
been  In  the  “Herald,”  as  to  how  dreary  and  bare  our  buildings 
'  must  be  when  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  “nice  hardwood  trim 
for  doors  and  windows,  and  handsome  mantelpieces,  and  nice 
I  furniture.”  If  fireproof  wood  were  used,  as  It  ought  to  be,  every- 
1  where,  even  our  private  dwellings  could  be  constructed  perfectly 
safe  without  entailing  prohibitive  expense.  It  is  foolish  to  sug¬ 
gest  substitutes  for  wood  in  any  place  where  wood  can  be  used, 
either  with  a  saving  of  money  or  with  greater  convenience  and. 
expedition,  or  with  greater  decorative  effect  and  comfort.  Any 
archttect  or  builder  who  uses  other  than  fireproof  wood  to-day  Is 
negligent,  If  not  criminal,  for  by  a  false  economy  and  a  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  modern  Invention,  he  Is  preparing  a  possibility  such  as 
the  one  so  fatally  realized  In  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire.  Schools, 
hospitals,  asylums,  theatres  and  hotels  should  not  have  a  particle 
of  wood  in  them  that  has  not  been  fireproofed.  In  the  new  annex 
to  the  British  Museum,  all  the  wood  used  Is  of  this  nature,  aiiu 
one  would  not  think  that  even  the  treasures  of  that  national 
storehouse  should  be  more  carefully  guarded  than  human  life.  A 
few  of  our  architects,  builders  and  owners  have  taken  the  matter 
In  hand,  and  we  possess  in  the  Dun  Building,  on  the  comer  ol  ' 
Broadway  and  Duane  street,  an  example  of  a  completely  fireproof 
building  wherein  wood  is  used  freely,  but  with  absolutely  safeity 
everywhere.  Every  bit  of  wood  in  It  is  fireproof.  The  architect 
of  the  building,  Messrs.  Harding  &  Gooch,  deserve  the  greatest 
credit  for  their  thoroughness  and  foresight.  Why  should  not  a'l 
buildings  be  thus  constructed  fireproof  when  that  *’« 

accomplished?  _ _ 
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WWM'  lake  calumet. 

Vrolect’*t  Pmllnun*’*  C»r  Company- 
Plan  for  KohUonf  Bplrerle.. 
LjPullmMi'i  Pil»ce-C»f  company  will  reclaim 
■  itrse  area  of  land  now  covered  by  toe  wateri 
iw  Lake  Calumet.  Thie  le  to  be  done  by  the  ee- 
itabllehment  of  a  permanent  dock  1,000  feet  from 
"toe  chore  and  extending  from  a  point  opposite 
I  107th  street  to  U9tb  street.  The  necessary 
i  soundings  have  been  token  by  the  company’s 
I  engineers  and  It  Is  said  the  drawings  will  be 
(.SOmpleted  and  the  actual  work  begun  in  a  short 


5  railroad  yard. 

^  Among  too  deeds  that  went  to  the  records 
lyesterday  was  one  conveying  a  forty-acre  tract 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  106th  street  and 
Oarondelet  avenue,  South  Chicago,  from  Jacob 
Rohm  and  wife  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft 
Pacific  railroad  for  flSO.OOO.  President  R.  R. 
SCable  said  last  night  that  the  company  bought 
Ithe  property  for  the  building  of  terminal  facili¬ 
ties.  Including  docks,  yards  and  storage  houses. 
The  tract  adjoins  the  Rook  Island  tracks  near 
the  Calumet  river.  _ 
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JO  SAIN  SITE  IN  LAKE  CALUMET. 

Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  Prepar¬ 
ing  to  Build  Outlying  Dock  and 
Pill  In  Behind  It. 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  company  has  begun 
kto  reclaim  a  larg-  area  of  land  from  Lake 
rCalumel.  The  establishment  of  a  perma- 
jient  dock  lino  l.dOO  feet  out  in  the  lake, 
leglending,  from  a  point  opposite  One  Hun- 
■^red  and  Seventh  street  to  One  Hundred  and 


eiouadlngs  early  in  the  week,  and  as  soon  as 
dharts  and  drawings  are  completed  the  work 
or  epnstructlng  the  dock  will  be  begun. 

Thb  land  which  the  company  purposes 
^^klng  by  filling  In  the  space  from  the  shore 
Miie  to  the  dock  will  be  added  to  the  tract 
Huvnerly  known  as  Athletic  Island,  and 
-When  completed  will  make  one  of  the  most 
lyxtcnslve  railroad  yards  In  Chicago.  Al¬ 
ready  a  brick  roundhouse  and  switch  tracks 
Honnecting  the  railroad  property  of  the 
company  are  under  way.  and  there  will  be 
«oin  for  extensive  factory  sites. 

“  aigtenslve  additions  to  the  Pullman  works 
have  been  talked  of  for  some  time.  The 
present  shops  are  now  and  for  months  have 


"  Ifekldent  officials  of  the  Pullman  company 
:  refuse  to  discuss  the  plans  to  reclaim  land 
from  Lake  Calumet.  An  engineer,  however, 
<teclarcd  the  dock  'line  would  be  established 
'^d  the  lake  filled  In  to  that  point. 
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•  STOLEN  BRASS  RECOVERED. 


Representatives  'of  the  Chicago  G 
■Western,  Baltimore  aiui  Ohio,  Rock  Isl; 
I  Milwaukee  and  St.  Pai^und  Alley  "1."  n 
V appeared  in  Justice  (firm’s  court  at 
f  Hyde  Park  police  station  to-day  to  prose 
Vslx  mbn,  four  of  whom  were  charged  1 
the  theft  of  brass  Jouroals  from  the  ro 
while  the  other  two  were  charged  wltl 
cetving  the  stolen  brass.  The  latter  two  \ 
1  Isiuis  Turlvas,  president  of  the  Turlvas 
Company.  H61  State  street,  and  A.  H.  V 
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THE  REAL  LESSON  OF  THE  WIHDSOR  HOTEL  FIRE. 

A  tragic  conffagration  like  the  one  that  destroyed  the  Hotel 
■Windsor  reveals  not  only  the  risks  that  people  run  dally,  but 
their  apparent  Ignorance  of  those  risks.  If  not  their  indifference 
to  them.  It  takes  some  startling  occurrence  to  stir  up  the  com¬ 
munity.  Then  everybody  begins  talking — officials,  newspapers 
and  others,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  wild  theories,  impossible 
facts  and  strange  contradictions. 

Listening  to  what  Is  said  to-day  about  the  Windsor  fire,  no 
one  would  Imagine  that  the  great  majority  of  people  live,  sleep 
and  work  In  buildings  every  bit  as  Inflammable  as  the  illfated 
hotel:  and  this,  let  it  be  understood,  in  the  country  where  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  fireproofing,  and  where  methods  for 
safeguarding  buildings  have  been  more  hlghljr  developed  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Europeans  to-day  are  learning  their  lessons  from  us.  They  are 
studying  our  devices.  They  are  taking  up  our  patents.  Yet, 
all  but  a  very  few  of  the  buildings  now  under  construction 
throughout  the  United  States  are  no  nearer  being  fireproof  than 
was  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  would  burn  as  rapidly  under  like 
conditions.  Even  buildings  wherein  much  iron  has  been  used  are 
not  necessarily  fireproof.  Indeed,  substantial  as  metal  supports 
and  stairways  may  seem  to  the  uninstructed,  they.  In  themselves, 
are  not  reliable  In  case  of  fire.  This  was  shown  In  the  burning 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  some  years  ago.  and  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  that  destroyed  the  upper  floors  of  the  Western  Union 
Huilding.  In  many  trying  situations  wood  has  shown  itself  as 
good  a  flre-sustainlng  material  as  Iron,  which  is  so  easily  bent 
and  distorted  by  heat. 

From  the  talk  of  the  hour,  any  one  might  easily  get  the  notion 
that  the  Hotel  Windsor  disaster  was  special  and  peculiar,  Instead 
of  really  being  a  sermon  which  people  should  literally  "take 
home”  to  themselves. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  buildings— every  building,  -the 
home,  as  well  as  the  office  building,  hotel  and  factory,  should  not 
be  thoroughly  fireproof.  This  proposition  does  not  Involve  either 
the  adoption  of  ponderous  or  expensive  methods  of  construction, 
or  the  displacement  of  any  material  now  in  common  use.  There 
win  always  be  situations  and  conditions  where  iron  construction, 
with  its  terra  cotta  floors  or  concrete  systems  could  not  well  be 
employed.  They  are  too  expensive.  Neither  are  we  agitating,  as 
an  eminent  architect  did  the  other  day.  the  adoption  of  ma¬ 
st  nry,  and  nothing  but  masonry  construction.  In  all  parts  of  large 
buildings,  not  only  for  walls,  but  for  corridors  and  passageways 
and  staircases,  for  the  jambs  of  doors,  for  the  mullions  of  win¬ 
dows,  etc.  He  would  have  banished  wood  entirely,  and  put  it 
among  the  list  of  Interdicted  materials,  along  with  kerosene  and 
,  gun  powder. 

This  is  not  only  an  ultra  position  to  take,  but  It  Is  entirely 
I  unnecessary.  The  building  traditions  of  this  country  run  with 
'  the  carpenter,  and  not  with  the  mason.  We  started  with  frame 
buildings,  and  timber  Is  still  our  most  abundant,  cheapest  and 
most  available  building  material.  It  Is  also,  the  most  decorative. 

"True,"  It  will  be  said,  "but  It  is  Inflammable.  Wasn't  wood 
the  contributing  cause  of  the  Windsor  disaster?” 

Everybody  has  been  talking  about  the  danger  of  wood,  apropos 
of  this  fire,  and  one  of  the  safeguards  proposed  by  the  wiseacres 
is  that  wood  should  henceforth  be  prohibited.  This  is  about  as 
sensible  as  some  other  propositions  that  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  lately;  for  instance,  such  as  the  one  that  lace  cur¬ 
tains  shall  be  made  in  the  future  of  asbestos. 

It  Is  true,  not  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been  advanced 
regarding  the  fire  are  as  foolish  as  this  one;  nevertheless,  every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  said  about  "Improved  fire-escapes,"  "fire¬ 
proof  stairways,"  "fire-stops,"  "fire  extinguishing  service,"  "Iron 
'  floors,”  etc.,  all  miss  the  one  point,  vlx.:  that  it  Is  possible  to 
build  thoroughly  fireproof  buildings  to-day  of  wood,  all  of  wood 
If  necessary. 

Our  newspapers,  and  many  of  our  officials,  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lic,  don’t  seem  to  know  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  fireproof 
wood,  and  that  this  is  absolutely  non-inflammable. 


But  the  United  States  Government  knows  It.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  recent  war.  Not  a  single  American  vessel  was  set 
on  fire,  and  every  'bit  of  timber  that  Is  now  going  into  the  national 
war  vessels  building  is  of  this  fireproof  character.  Thousands  of 
feet  of  lumber  enter  into  the  construction  of  Uncle  Sam’s  ships, 
and  yet  naval  experts  are  satisfied  that  this  material  is  just  as 
safe,  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  as  iron  or  steel.  The  British 
<liiv('rninent  is  also  using  this  fireproof  wood  for  its  war  shipii. 

So  is  the  Danish  and  other  governments,  and  although  the  great¬ 
est  immunity  from  fire  is  absolutely  essential  aboard  war  shlp.s, 
iliore  is  no  talk  anywhere  of  abandoning  wood. 

Th(>  fact  is:  Modern  invention  has  completely  solved  the  proo- 
leni  that  was  thrust  upon  naval  constructors  by  the  cxpcrieiK"  i 
t.f  the  Cliinese-Japaiiese  liglit  at  Yalu,  and  the  American  co- 
eounlcr  oft  Santiago  with  Cervera's  ill-fated  llotilla. 

In  this  •connection  tlio  following  despatch  from  tlie  Washingti  , 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  "Sun,"  published  on  Thursda 
la.st,  is  of  value  and  interest:  "The  fireproof  wood  used  on  ship- 
of  the  United  States  Navy  is  declared  by  a  board  of  experts  to  be 
unequaled,  and  it  is  recommended  that  no  change  be  made  or  an/  i 
other  method  considered  by  the  department.  This  board  has  foi 
eight  months  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  various  pn>- 
cesses  for  rendering  wood  impervious  to  fire,  and  to  discover,  if 
practicable,  the  very  best  system  of  treating  all  woodwork  that  It 
may  be  necessary  to  place  In  the  vessels  now  building  for  '.he 

"The  board  examined  every  known  method,  and  finds  that  the 
electric  process  now  used  by  the  navy  Is  far  superior  to  all 
others,  and  that  no  wood  should  be  placed  In  a  warship  that  is 
not  treated  by  it.  The  .sea  fights  in  the  Spanish  war  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  lessons  derived  from  the  naval  battles  In  the  war  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan  respecting  the  danger  <if  woodwork  to  life 
on  warships.  The  terrible  results  which  followed  after  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  Spanish  vessels  hud  taken  fire  in  the  engagement  off 
Santiago  and  during  the  Manila  battle  were  noted  by  naval  o  - 
fleers  present,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  many  1.'>k 
were  lost  from  this  cause. 

"The  board's  report  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Navy  I 'i-- 
partment,  and  in  the  construction  of  new  ships  all  woodwork  will 
be  treated  by  the  present  electric  process." 

Our  architects  and  builders,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  ought 
to  know  what  the  ship-builder  has  learned.  If  they  did,  the  pi  >?- 
.ent  reading  of  the  lesson  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire  would  he 
somewhat  different  than  it  is.  There  would  be  no  talk  about  the 
danger  of  wooden  construction,  or  the  necessities  of  abandoning 
It.  Neither  would  there  be  any  discussion,  as  there  recently  has 
been  In  the  "Herald."  as  to  how  dreary  and  bare  our  buildings 
must  he  when  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  "nice  hardwood  trim 


danger  of  wooden  construction,  or  the  necessities  of  abandoning 
It.  Neither  would  there  be  any  discussion,  as  there  recently  has 
been  In  the  "Herald."  as  to  how  dreary  and  bare  our  buildings 
must  he  when  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  "nice  hardwood  trim 
for  doors  and  windows,  and  handsome  mantelpieces,  and  rilce 
furniture."  If  fireproof  wood  were  used,  as  It  ought  to  be,  every¬ 
where,  even  our  private  dwellings  could  be  constructed  perfectly 
safe  without  entailing  prohibitive  expense.  It  is  foolish  to  sug¬ 
gest  substitutes  for  wood  in  any  place  where  wood  can  be  used, 
either  with  a  saving  of  money  or  with  greater  convenience  and 
expedition,  or  with  greatev  decorative  effect  and  comfort.  Any 
architect  or  builder  who  uses  other  than  fireproof  wood  to-day  Is 
negligent,  if  not  criminal,  for  by  a  false  economy  and  a  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  modern  Invention,  he  Is  preparing  a  possibility  such  as 
the  one  so  fatally  reall-^ed  In  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire.  Schools, 
hospitals,  asylums,  theatres  and  hotels  should  not  have  a  particle 


negligent,  if  not  criminal,  for  by  a  false  economy  and  a  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  modern  Invention,  he  Is  preparing  a  possibility  such  as 
the  one  so  fatally  reall-sed  In  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire.  Schools, 
hospitals,  asylums,  theatres  and  hotels  should  not  have  a  particle 
of  wood  In  them  that  has  not  been  fireproofed.  In  the  new  annex 
to  the  British  Museum,  all  the  wood  used  is  of  this  nature,  am. 
one  would  not  think  that  even  the  treasures  of  that  national 
storehouse  should  be  more  carefully  guarded  than  human  life.  \ 
few  of  our  architects,  builders  and  owners  have  taken  the  matter 
In  hand,  and  we  possess  in  the  Dun  Building,  on  the  corner  ol 
Broadway  and  Duane  street,  an  example  of  a  completely  flreprooi 
building  wherein  wood  is  used  freely,  but  with  absolutely  safety 
everywhere.  Every  bit  of  wood  in  it  is  fireproof.  The  archlleci 
of  the  building,  Messrs.  Harding  &  Gooch,  deserve  the  greate-.. 
credit  for  their  thoroughness  and  foresight.  Why  should  not  a  . 
buildings  be  thus  conslruclcd  fireproof  when  that  cun  he 
accomplished? 


ISO 


Mch.a4/99. 

ORDINARY  SkBEPERS. 


Chgo .Dally  News, 
Mch. 25/09. 


Cood  Rsports  from  the  First  Experi-  p|X  NEW  WAGE  SCALE. 

•  merits  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  _ 

Interest  In  railroad  circles  Is  directed  1  Operator,  and  Miner,  from  Alton  DU- 
toward  the  results  obtained  In  the  Intro-  '  trlet  Meet  nt  Sprlnnlleld. 


0  ordinary  Pulhnun  sleeper  I'  Spec 


Chgo.  Chronicle, 

Mch, 25/99 . 

WANT  TO  CUT  TIWE. 

VANDERBlt/r  OFFICERS  TO  MEET. 

It  looks  as  though  the  anticipated  time  war 
among  the  east-bound  roads  may  be  pre- 
.i^nnor  than  was  expected.  All  of 


Ch^o .Tine s-He raid 
Mch. 28/99, 

RESTORATION  OF  WAGH^ 


preferred  10  sit  up  rather  than  pay  for 
_^Sleeplng  car  privileges,  but  now  where 
■  two  are  travelling  together  a  double 
berth  may  bo  secured  by  the  payment  of 
?1.  making  the  charge  60  t-ents  each,  tor 
practlcallv  as  good  accommodations  as 
are  offered  in  a  tlrst-elasa  sleeper.  This 
Is  an  inducement  of  which  many  take 
advantage,  the  passenger  thereby  get¬ 
ting  his  needed  rest  and  the  sleo^ng 
car  company  realising  Increased  re- 

Wh!ie  the  running  of  these  cars  Is  In  I 
Its  experimental  stage  the  passengers 
are  made  acquuliucd  with  the  tact  that 
an  ordinary  sleeper  Is  attached  to  I'lo 
train  by  a  porter  who  pusses  tliioiigli 
the  day  coaehes  and  cries  out  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  a  berth  may  be  secured  for 
It.  The  company  has  points  where  the 
ordinaries  are  dropped  after  a  certain 
hour  In  the  morning  and  others  where 
they  are  taken  on  when  bed  time  ar¬ 
rives.  The  success  of  this  new  depiirture 
has  led  a  tiumber  of  western  lines  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  It  now  looks  us  If  the  ordinary 
would  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
•II  well-equipped  railroads. 

This  style  of  cur  will  also  serve  un- 
Olh.r  purpose  In  that  It  will  allay  the 
hosmity  of  western  railroad  reformers 
who  of  late  have  been  Indulging  In  fiery 
.  utterances  against  the  FulUnan  com- 
iHiny  because,  as  they  cliitm,  of  its  ex- 
Koessive  purges.  It  was  the  cleverest 
qlplomutlc  move  that  the  management 
has  mad.  since  the  company  was  or- 
’  ganlacd.  1  ^  ^ 

NEW  ROLLING-MILL  COMBINE. 

Tlilrly-Flve  Mill.  Oritanl.e  anil  Will 
Incoriiorate  for  f20.0<)l>,IMIO. 

[By  The  Associated  Press.] 
Youngstown,  O..  March  25. — It  Is  learned 
here  to-day,  from  reliable  sources,  that  a 
combination  of  thirty-live  rolling  mills  out- 
'ktde  the  National  Steel  company  and  Amerl- 
■•enn  Tinplate  company  was  effected  In  New 
York  yesterday.  The  new  combine  consists 
of  plants  In  eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia  and  will  be  Incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  J20.000,000 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  next  Monday. 

The  local  mills  which  will  join  the  new 
combination  are  the  Mahoning  Valley  Iron 
company,  the  Brown-Bonnell  Iron  company 
and  the  Andrews  Bros,  company.  John  F. 
Taylor  of  the  Brown-Bonne  11  Iron  company, 
chief  promoter  of  the  organization,  will  hold 
an  Important  position  with  the  new  com- 
jjany.  The  combine  Is  said  to  hold  optiona 
•5n  large  ore  territory  In  the  Lake  Superior 
*xegloB  cofifo*  largo  coal  fields  In 

Pennsylvania. 


arrange  an  inaepenaeni  scaie.  have  been  ordered  to  the  meeting.  1 

It  Is  stated  that  the  miners  will  agree  to  Central,  Boston  and  Albany,  Lake  anoro, 
accept  the  40-ccnt  scale  and  maintain  an  in-  I  Michigan  Central  and  Big  Four, 
dependent  organization,  bolding  It  will  be  ■  - —  - - 

association.  The  conference  will  close  to-  1  BIG  SALE  ON  THE  CALUMET. 


3.  Tinea-Herald, 
Mch. 25/99. 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Buys  a  Tract  of  Land. 


FILLING  IN  LAKE  CALUMET 


TO  MAKE  LAND  ! 


Purchasers  Are  Very  Secretive  About 
Their  Plans  for  the  Future. 


■  I'lillit  aft  r.ilace  Car  Company  has 
gurateil  .1  movement  whereby  it  hopes 
’Claim  a  large  ana  of  land  from  Lnkc 
met.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent 

1  a  point  opposite  One  Hundred  and 
nth  slifol  to  One  Hundred  and  Nine-  ' 
th  street,  has  beei.  determined  ui>on  as  r 


Said  to  Be  a  Part  of  an  Impor¬ 
tant  Railroad  Scheme. 


Object  to  Control  and  Develop  Large 
South  Chicago  District. 


I  t  chart  and  diawlngs  are  completed  the 
work  of  eoiistructlng  the  dock  will  be  begun 
The  land  whleh  the  Piillmnn  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  111!  in  will  be  added  to  the  tract 
formerly  known  ns  "At  hit  He  Island,”  and 
when  completed  will  make  one  of  the  most 
extensive  railroad  yards  in  Chicago.  Al¬ 
ready  a  brleU  roundhouse,  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  BW'lloh  liaets  conncellng  the 
railroad  property  of  the  Fnriiniin  eompany.  | 
l  ave  transformed  the  Island  and  the  public  i 
plnyground  at  the  mainland  into  a  fair  seni- 
I'lanee  of  a  railroad  terminal.  When  the  new 
land  Is  uctpiired  there  will  lie  room  tor  ex¬ 
tensive  futiory  sites  as  well  ns  for  trackage 
and  for  repair  shops. 

The  Pullman  company  owns  extensive 
tract?  of  land  to  the  north  of  One  Hundred 
and  li’ourlh  street,  and  also  just  west  of 
the  Illinois  Central  tracks,  extending  as 
lar  ns  Roseland.  In  neither  direction.  It  is 
claimed,  could  extensions  of  the  present 
works  be  made  to  good  advantage.  This  is 
given  a.s  an  explanation  of  the  dclcrmlna- 
tioii  to  reach  out  Into  the  lake  lor  the  needed 


Pallman  Car  Companr  Has  Nearly 
CouiFleted  l^Iaa*. 

'  Flans  are  nearly  complet'  d  for  the  conver- 
aton  Into  dry  land  and  extensive  railroad  , 
yards  of  a  large  section  of  Lake  Calumet. 
Boundbouses  and  switch  tracks  are  under 
way  and  there  will  be  space  tor  several  fac- 

The'  Pullman  car  company.  It  Is  said,  has 
wanted  room  for  extensive  additions  for  some 
time,  as  the  present  ebopi  have  for  months 
been  running  to  their  full  capacity  and  the 
number  of  employes  on  the  pay-rolls  ha»'  In¬ 
creased  considerably.  A  dock  line  1,000  feet 
out  in  the  lake.  It  Is  said,  will  be  flret  estab- 
Uihed  and  the  lake  tilled  In  to  that  point 


HIGHER  PAY  GIVEN  20,000 


CINCINNATI,  March  21.— The  local  Iron 
Foiirdrymen's  Association  has  granted  to 
the  Iron  moldors  an  Increase  of  wages  of 
10  per  cent,  to  take  effect  May  1.  The  two 
parties  In  Interest  have  also  agreed  upon  a  , 
plan  for  the  adjustment  of  wages  through 
annual  eonfcirencca.  This  agreement  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  the  foundries  In  Cincinnati.  Cov¬ 
ington  and  Newport,  and  affects  about  20.000 

'"warren,  Ohio,  March  24.— Taking  effect 
at  once  the  pay  of  unskilled  workmen  at  the 
Warren  mill  of  tha  National  Steal  Company 
was  Increased  from  61.15  to  *1.25  per  day. 


The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  has  purchased  from  Jacob  Rchm  a  tract 
of  forty  acres  of  unimproved  land  In  South 
Chicago  for  a  consideration  of  $180,000.  The 
tract  is  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  and  Caron- 
delet  avenue  and  has  a  considerable,  but  Ir¬ 
regular,  frontage  on  the  Calumet  river.  Tho 
deeds  to  the  property  were  formally  trans¬ 
ferred  yesterday. 

Mr.  Rehm  would  say  nothing  yesterday 
In  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  purchasers  for 
the  disposition  of  the  property,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  officials  were  equally  noncommittal.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  the  purchase 
was  made  us  a  part  of  the  programme  for 
the  development  of  the  Calumet  district  by 
the  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroads. 
Representatives  of  these  roads  have  already 
secured  the  right  of  way  for  the  completion 
of  a  railroad  loop  about  tho  district,  and 
have  purchased  about  sixty  acres  of  land  In 
Irregular  pieces  for  use  as  sites  for  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  elevators.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  great  enterprise  will  ^construct 

Ca*lumet'rjvcJ?"between  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Four¬ 
teenth  streets,  and  will  make  other  Important 
Improvements.  The  execution  of  the  plans 
Involved  In  the  general  programme  of  Im- 
provement  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Chicaeo  Record, 

Mch  .2^/99. 


PITTSFIELD.  N.  H.,  March  27.— The  re  ■ 
duetlon  In  wages  made  at  the  Pittsfield  cot?a 
ton  mills  In  January,  1808.  was  restored  to- |. 
day,  when  a  new  price  list  went  Into  effect.  I 
The  Increase  uverage.s  10  per  cent  and  affects  I 
SiKl  hands.  ,  \I 

WHEELING,  W.  Va.,  March  27.— Ai  a  con- I 
ferenoe  to-day  between  tha  employes  and  I 
the  management  of  the  Wheeling  8(-eel  and  I 
Iron  Company  the  new  scale  was  conslderet:  I  j 

and  amicably  and  peacefully  adjusted,  bull  , 

was  not  until  the  men  were  granted  the  In  ■ 
crease  they  had  demanded,  which  was  frufm 
8  to  15  per  cent.  The  scale  went  In^o  effsot  || 
to-day.  and  1,000  men  will  be  benefited  by  the 


Chgo.  Tribune, 

Mch. 28/9 9, 

IRON  MILLS  TO  BE  REOPENED 

Plant  at  Calumet  Sold  to  South.  Ch^  * 
'cago  Furnace  Company  for 

?374,088.  I 

The  South  Chicago  Furnace  company  ' 
he  name  of  Hje  newly  organized  coneff 
.vhlch  has  bought  tho  plant  of  the  Lwiimi 
Iron  and.  Steel  company  at  South  Chlcet 
and  will  put  It  into  ImmedHate  operatlor  .  tii 
ploying  between  1.000  and  1,200  men.  -l^rtlol 
of  incorporation  were  filed)  with  the  ooun 
Recorder  yesterday.  The  company  :s 
ganized  for  the  manufacture  an* 

I  iron  and  steel,  and  has  a  capHial 
$300,000,  divided.  Into  3.000  shares  of 

rach,  which  are  held  by  the  following: 
-Samuel  Mather  .  MOI  D.  M.  Cummings. . . 
Ha^vly  T  |bo'  Charles^Deering  . . . 

•  •  iHo!  Fix"-  iWdL; ; ;  •. ; ; 

WtatJ'r  P.  Orbb  ....  200,  W.  L.  Brown . ._ 

c'p'Mwfr  100  Total  . ‘| 

ChiHe.  H.  Foote. .  20o!  I 

All  the  shareholders  are  Chicago  m 
cept  Samuel  Mather  and  H.  H.  Bi  v 
reside  in  Cleveland.  The  officers,  a 

Preeldent-W.^L^Brownj^^^^^^^ 

Be'crefary  and  Treasurer— B.  W.  Wells 
The  tract  lies  at  One  Hundred  an 
street,  205  feet  east  of  Torrence  aven 
contains  about  56  acres,  except  th 
right  of  way.  The  plant  Includ 
mill,  blasi  furnace,  and  five  ml  < 
track.  The  property  was  forec  \ 
first  mortgage  about  two  yearf 
purchased  at  that  time  by 
Trust  company  for  the  hold, 
mortgage  bonds  for  the  anw-  I 
cree,  $374,08S.  A  Master  In  C 
ferred  it  to  the  new  company  1 


present  seliertille.  The^  tVsgner  eomiwny^  1 
ili-h  will  lie  lu  npemtloii  July. 


Chgo,  Chronicle, 
Mch. 38/99.  I 

COTTON  MILLS  RESTORE  WAGE 

Increnae  la  Ten  Per  C<vt 

TIiunHand  Men  Are  Afrecteil. 

Lawrence.  Mass.,  March  7.— The  p 
Ised  restoration  of  wages  at  the  P 
worsted  and  cotton  mills  In  .this  city 
Into  effect  today,  about  5,000  i  mployes  I 
affected.  It  Is  understood  that  the  Inc.i 
Is  about  10  per  cent. 

At  the  Atlantic  mills  the  •osloratlon, 
went  Into  effect  today.  This  company. ;m 
ploys  about  1,200  persons.  The  amouci  « 
the  Increase  varies  In  the  different  de'iati 

"^rutsfleld,  N.  H..  March  27.-The  redue 
in  wages  made  at  the  Pittsfield  cotton  ntu 
In  January,  1898,  was  restored  today,  whr- 
new  price  list  went  into  effect.  The  Inert 
averages  about  10  per  cent  and  affect^ 


Cheo. Tribune, 
Mch, 29/99, 


tba  plan  for  merger  of  th«  St. 

Southern  and  Texas  and 
Lliroads.  It  Is  proposed  to  tasue  a  new 
Iron  Moimtatn  mortgage  for  fJtO.OOO.OOO 
some  of  the  bonds  In  rxchango  for  Texas 
lo  Incomes  at  the  rate  of  «5  Iron  Mountain 

H  IN  REORGAnTzATION  PLAN 

onsin  Central  Proposal  Blocked  by 
■Winthrop  Committee  and  Car 
Company. 

■ukee,  WIs.,  March  28.— Developments 
United  States  Court  Indicate  there 
be  no  reorganization  of  the  Wisconsin 


Chgo .Time s-He raid, 
_ Mch.:^0/99. _ 

MORE  PAY  FOR  TRAIN  MEN  I 


Nesv  Kneland  Road  Advaucea  Waves 
All  Alans  the  Line— Rulllnv 

Mill  Men  Also  Raised. 

NKW  YORK,  March  29.— The  trainmen  of 
the  New  Kngland  Railroad  have  been 
granted  an  Increase  In  wages  of  from  10  to  60 
cents  a  day. 

ALLENTOWN.  Pa,.  March  29.— The  Allen¬ 
town  rolling  mills  on  April  1  will  Increase  the 
wages  of  their  200  men  10  per  cent. 

TERRE  HAUTE.  Ind.,  March  29.— A.  J. 


I.  Oraaed  Redne. 
tlou  to  Intermediate  rolnls  On  the 
l.iar~eiupt.  Rlee  .\’ot  Ready  to  An- 
aoanee  the  .tellon  of  the  rullmnn 
—  i'lt,  Hedocllun  hy  the  tireat 
Nut  them  Will  He  a  l>0|>iilnr  Oue.  ! 

The  Groat  Northern  toda.v  announced  a  ' 
teduotlon  In  the  sleeper  rates  from  St. 
I'aiil  to  the  ouiiKl  to  910.  liiierine-  ii,t< 
points  receive  a  corresponillng  rodiirtion. 

This  Is  the  liist  step  In  narrowliif!  tho  , 
(lirerepuncy  belween  (Irst  Hiiil  sicoiul 
cliisK  rates  west  bttund.  | 

\\  hether  It  nil  be  followed  b.v  a  drop  , 


Chgo.  Record, 
Apl,l/99, 

THREE  ROADS  TO  BE  MADE  ONE. 

RIk  Consolldatloa  of  RallTray  Inter.  ‘ 
on  the  Pncific  Slope^  i 

[i#y  Th€  Associated  Press.} 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  .March  .M.-Tho  Exam-  1 
Iner  says:  | 

"tJov.  Gage  having  signed  the  so-called  SanU  • 
Fe  bill,  the  t^tali  agn  aud  Los  Angeles  attorneys  ' 
of  that  railroad  coiniiaiiy  are  said  In  he  prepar¬ 
ing  the  necesrary  papers  lor  a  eousolldntloii  of 
tho  t  alley  railroad,  the  Saiuu  Fe  Pa.'lHc  and  the 
Southern  California  railway  Into  a  new  and  big 
corporation.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railway  company  and  will  Include  all 
of  tho  mileage  of  the  Atchison,  Topsk*  A  Santa  1 
Fe  company  west  of  Albuquerque."  I 

TAKES  lA  MANY  IRON  MILLS  I 
BIk  Combine  to  Be  Completed  To-Day  I 


^hgo.  Chronicle, 
Apl.l/99. 

^  -r  -- 

MUST  BUTTON  UNIFORMS. 

.tHe  Pennsylvania  road  who  do  not  keep  their 
cleanly  shaved 
•Md  their  caps  set  on  their  heads  at  the 
^oper  angle.  An  order  sent  out  by  this 
^rnpany  yesterday  provides  that  all  unl- 
prmed  employes  must  report  tor  duty  In  full 
mil/orrn  and  that  at  all  times  the  coats  must 
^  kept  buttoned.  This  applies  to  overcoats 
••  well  as  others,  and  the  prescribed  four- 
button  garment  must  be  worn  exclusively. 
The  new  proclamation  also  orders  that  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  shall  fron¬ 
tline  to  time  Inspect  the  uniforms,  and  that 
’.ipon  their  recommendation  new  ones  shall  ’ 
“oe  purchased  at  once. 

The  custom  has  been  for  employes  to  buy 
a  year,  spring  and  fall. 

fli  olnds  nnn  “  ''hlfonr, 

W'  pends  upon  the  wearer.  The  new  com 
lo*  “  Obligatory  upon  the  employe 

f.o  purchase  a  new  suit  whenever  lii  the 
^iplnlon  of  his  superior  officer  his  old  one  ap- 
•Vears  unlit  for  the  public  eye.  ‘ 

’  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  reoulrino- 
ccats  to  be  kept  buttoned  is  In  favor  of  the 
Conductors,  who  will  be  allowed  to  keep 
®  "‘■der  that  they 

miYh*'^'’®  ‘’i’  '*®®®®®  oards,  ticket 

punches  and  watches. 

It  Is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  nrnte.t 

»ivre  or  the  new  reeuintions,  as  the  buyineof 
r'" ®"‘'‘’®‘^’  hands 
^  T  officials.  wh<5-  may  ot 

may  not  abuse  their  authority. 

BLACKSTONE  LEAVES  ALTON. 

TURNS  IN  HIS  STOCK. 

■president  Timothy  B.  Blackstone  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  has  resigned.  He  has  also 
forwarded  his  stock  to  New  York  for  de¬ 
posit  with  the  United  States  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  In  accordance  with  the  reorganization 


St .Paul  ftlohe, 
Apl.l/99. 

NEWS  OF  RilLROAD^ 


St .Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Apl.l/99. _ 

RECORD  OF  THE  ' f 

RAILROADS 


ST.  PAUL  TO  HELENA  AND  WEST  | 


Hit  thp  Pnllnian  Company  Hard.  I 
aa  All  IVansoontlDcntal  L,lneB  | 
Will  Haro  to  Come  Down  In  the  | 
price  of  Sleepers  Hereafter.  j 

The  Great  Northern  yesterday  Issued  a  I 
circular  announcing  a  change  in  the 
Bleeping  car  rates  from  Bt.  Paul  to  the 
Paciflo  coast  and  all  Intermediate  points 
as  follows:  1 


lie  Great  Xortliern  Makes  n  I'ermn- 
iieiit  Kediietlun  of  on  .Sleep. 

Init  Car  P'ares  to  the  Coast,  and 
Iiileriuedliile  Poliils  lleeelve  a 
Prnporllnante  Cat  -Tourist  Sleep-- 
er  Hales  Reiiiaiir-  file  Same  ns 
lleretnfore-Tlils  Iteduetlon  Will 
Alfect  All  Missouri  KIver  Roads. 


As  will  be  seen  the  reduction  In  the 
I  coast  rate  Is  from  <I3.W)  to  |10.  The  tour¬ 
ist  sleeper  rates  will  remain  unchanged 
at  present  llgtires. 

In  announcing  the  change  the  circular 
says; 

"When  sleeping  cars  were  first  placed 
In  service  to  the  Pacifle  coast  between 
Omaha  and  San  Francisco,  the  rata  for 
a  double  berth  was  hxed  at  113.60,  the 


Commencing  April  t.--,  the  Great  NorthJ 
cm  railway  will  reduce  the  amount 
charged  for  a  birth  In  their  sleeping  cars 
between  St.  Paul  or  Miiineapc-lls  and  the 
Pacino  coast,  from  SlS.oO  to  $10.  Ratos 
to  IntermeidlTte  points  w'lll  also  be  re¬ 
duced  In  like  proportion.  Tourist  .sleeper 
rates  will  remain  unchanged,  at  present 
figures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  old  an^ 
new  rates.  I 


Seattle . .■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.'.“Js  no  in  on 

Portland  . !!.’!!l:jbi)  10  (S) 

When  sleeping  cars  were  first  placed 
In  service  to  the  Paelflc  coast  bcftween 
Omaha  and  San  Francisco,  the  rate  for  a 


Chicago. Chronicle, 
Apl.2/99. 

NEWS  IN  Tl^^  }?AILWAY  WORLD.  1 

From  present  Indications  It  looks  as  though 
the  railroad  companies  are  preparing  to 
make  another  move  against  Pullman's  car 
company  to  Infiticnio  It  to  reduce  the  price 
of  Bleeping  car  bei|h5.  The  renewed  fight 
has  been  started  by  President  Hill  of  the 
Groat  Northern  railway,  who  announces  a 
cut  of  $3.50  In  the  berth  rate  between  8t.  Paul 
arid  the  I'liclllo  const,  the  chaige  being  re¬ 
duced  from  $13.60  to  $10.  This  road  makes  / 

anti  operates  its  own  sleeping  and  parlor  ' 
cars  and  Is  In  alpbidllon  to  do  ns  It  pleases  ■ 
with  the  rates.  This  reduces  the  sleeping  r 
car  charge  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast  r 
from  $15.50  to  $12.  The  action  of  Ibis  road  . 
will  compel  the  Pullman  company  to  cut  Its 
rales  to  the  same  figure,  as  the  contract  i. 
of  the  latter  with  all  railroads  over  which  I 
It  operates  specifies  that  the  rates  In  Puli' 
man's  cars  must  be  no  higher  than  those  ' 
charged  by  other  sleeping  car  companies. 

It  la  Intimated  that  if  the  Pullman  people 
meet  the  Great  Northern's  cut,  which  they 
will  have  to  do,  the  latter  will  make  another 
slash  In  Us  berth  rates. 

Railroad  managers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  united  In  the  opinion  that  the  present 
sleeping  car  rates  are  loo  high,  but  every 
effort  they  have  ever  made  to  have  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  make  any  reductions  has 
failed.  Severn!  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
road  tried  to  get  the  railroads  to  make  a 
coneerted  move  against  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany  to  have  the  price  of  upper  berths  made 
less  th.ui  the  lower.  A  petition  was  drawn 
up,  but  It  never  reached  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany.  Then  fongreesman  CoVllss  of  Detroit 
Introduced  a  bill  In  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  providing  for  a  general  cut  In  sleeping 
and  parlor  car  rates,  but  it  didn't  reach  a 
vole.  A  bill  has  now  been  introduced  In  Ih^  1 
Pennsylvania  legislature  which  slashes  the 
sleeping  and  chair  car  rates  nearly  20  per-.] 


I 


Chgo .Time s-He raid, 
Apl.2/99. _ 

TLROAD  INTERESTS. 


R  BERTH  RATES  EXPECTED. 


Chgo.  Tribune, 

Apl.2/99. 

BATTLE  FOR  A 
BIG  RAILROAD. 

Receivership  for  Kansas  City^ 
Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Line 
Precipitates  a  Con* 
test. 


yorK.  wno»©  paper,  wouio.  arrive  oy 
day. 

It  was  then  stated  that  unless  this  cour 
would  trant  the  application  other  partle 
would  apply  for  the  receivership  for  th 
purpose  of  damaglns  the  property. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Hagerman  was  over 
ruled,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement 


opportunity  to  consult  his  clients. 

Calls  It  a  Friendly  Suit. 

The  versions  of  the  two  sidee  vary  consid 
erably. 

It  is  a  friendly  receivership,”  said  Mr 
Stilwell.  "  It  is  for  the  sake  of  carrying  01 
the  reorganization  plans. 

The  uncared  for  Indebtedness  of  the  com 
pany,  including  coupons,  is  only  $1,000,000.  o 
5  per  cent  of  the  oapltal.  The  earnings  o 
the  road  for  March  were  $.130,000,  far  in  ex 
cess  of  anything  that  1  had  expected  betor 


dent  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  in 
$3.50  from  the  charge  of  a  berth 
t.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  Is 
too,  from  the  expressions  of  west- 
lenger  officials  that  thero  will  be  no 
mount  of  sorrow  if  a  reduction  is 
about.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
it  Hill  has  gono  out  to  fight  the 
car  compnnle.s,  and  it  is  agreed  that 


conditions  existing  between  most  of 
•oad  companies  and  the  corporations 
lave  "berths  tor  sale.  Few  trails 
n  companies,  of  the  West  at  least, 
atracls  with  the  Pullman  or  Wagner 
ics  providing  for  any  share  of  the 
rom  the  sale  of  berths.  They  simply 
3  cars  and  pay  so  much  per  mile  for 
dlege,  the  argument  being  that  the 
ccommodntlon  Increases  the  sale  of 


RIVAL  INTERESTS  CLASH. 

Last  Link  at  Port  Arthur  Scarcely 
Completed  Before  Fight 
for  Possession  Be- 


TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  STORY. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  2.— [Special. ]- 
Saturday  night  Judge  Gibsem'  of  the  Circuit 
Court  made  an  order  in  chambers  putiing 


been,  long  a  subject  of  c< 
t  miles  along  Sabine  Pn 
Ing  the  point  of  con-ten. 


and  put  It  on  its  feet  in  a  short  time. 

Denounces  the  Suit. 

Mr.  Hagerman,  attorney  for  the  reor 
granlzation  committee, says: 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  pro 
ceedlngs  1  over  heard  of.  These  men  hav 
simply  violated  their  word  to  the  parties  I 
Neiw  York  who  are  interested  In  the  road. 

"  You  will  notice  In  the  petition  that  thos 
mentioned  are  employes  of  tho  road. 

■■  Mr.  Stllwell  gives  as  the  reason  for  ask 
ing  for  a  receiver  that  they  were  afraid  th 
New  York  people  would  ask  for  a  receive 
and  take  the  control  of  the  road  away  froi 
them.  The  fact  1».  these  men  want  the  roa 
to  sustain  them. 

"  The  railroad's  attorneys  are  also  attoi 
neys  for  the  plaintiff.  I  knew  nothing  c 
this  move  until  11  o'clock  last  night,  when 


History  of  the  Road. 

The  road  originally  grew  out  of  the  old 
Kansas  City,  Nevada  and  Fort  Smith  line. 


morning  was  th. 
the  Baltimore  am 
the  ordinary  s 
between  Pittsburi 
tween  Baltimore 


Present  State  of  Finances.  service,  v 

The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  at  I  April  10. 
the  present  time,  has  $2*2,500,000  in  5  per  cent  1 
bonds  outstanding,  the  interest  on  which  is 
$l,l'25,(H»0  per  annum,  and  the  road  is  not  8t 


St .Paul  Globe, 
Apl . 4/99 . 


It  iB  understood  that  the  Pennsylvania 
company  has  ordered  from  the  Pullman 

fpany  20  of  the  finest  coaches,  which 
to  have  wide  vestibule*  and  ail  other  , 
improvements.  It  Is  not  often  that 
Pennsylvania  gives  out  contracts  for 
coaches,  as  all  Its  cars  are  built  at  the 
company  shops.  The  fact  that  they  have 
given  out  such  an  order  as  the  above  Is 
taken  an  Indication  that  tbev  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  something  exceedlng'ly  fine. 


Pittsburgh  Ijeader, 
Apl.4/99. 

ItHAT  CUT  IN  BERTH  RATEli 


Pnllman  anil  Wagner  r'nuipanlesl 
May  Ue  Cuuipi-IUmI  to  Meet  the  Re-' 
dnctlon— Copiinent  on  the  UiMap- 
pearnnee  of  the  Ordinary  Sleepers', 
Kiom  the  EaBt-Sceoud-Clnss  Rule 
War  in  ISorthweiat  Will  t  ontlnne.  1 

Highly  Interes^ng  complications  are 'I 
likely  to  arise  Ig  the  northwest  as  the  j' 
result  In  the  reduction  of  sleeping  car  . 
rates  by  the  Great  Northern,  an- ji 
nounced  on  Saturday  and  by  which  the  S 
fare  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  coast  f 
is  now  *10  Instead  of  *13.50,  while  on  1 
short  runs  the  rate  la  correspondingly  f 
lowered.  The  cut  will  very  probably  be  ( 
met  by  the  competitors  of  the  Great  ( 
Northern  as  has  been  the  case  In  the  I 
I  past  when  any  unusual  bid  for  traffic  1 
has  been  made  by  any  of  the  cross  ► 
country  lines.  The  Great  Northern 
owns  Its  own  sleeping  car  equipment 
(  «nd  may  therefore  make  what  rates  It 
:  pleases  without  consultation  with  any 
one.  This  is  not  true  of  any  of  the 
other  Wnes  who  use  the  Pullman  or  the 
Wagner  service.  These  cars  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  contract,  the  roads  paying 
so  much  per  mile  for  their  use  and 
getting  1*0  share,  of  the  receipts  from 
them.  For  this  realton  the  roads  them¬ 
selves  may  not  demand  a  decrease  ln| 
the  fares  ulness  some  other  line  Is  In  a  I 
position  to  make  lower  ones  In  some.  | 
way.  This  is  now  the  case,  the  Great 
Northern  is  not  dependent  upon  either 

tot  the  car  companies  and  it  may  and  1 
has  cut  the  fares.  The  contract  be-  j 
tween  the  car  and  the  railroad  com- 
'panies  provides  that  the  biTlh  rates 
shall  be  as  low  as  those  of  any  com¬ 
peting  line.  For  this  rea.son  the  Great 
^Tforthern  will  very  likely  have  its  new 
•  schedule  met  and  the  long  expected 
war  over  the  .sleeping  car  question  will 
be  on. 

It  is  believed  by  quite  a  few  rall- 
Toad  men  in  Pittsburg  that  the  re- 
Snoval  of  the  ordinary  sleepers  by  the 
Baltimore  ahd  Ohio,  which  made  the 
change  at  the  request  of  the  Pullman 
company,  was  due  to  the  demand  of 
one  of  the  lines  coming  In  competition 
with  the  B.  &  O.  that  the  Pullman 
company  should  either  have  the  ordln-  ' 
ary  service  withdrawn  or  should  lower 
the  rate  for  an  upper  berth  to  *1.50, 
where  It  is  now  *2  or  more.  The  Pull¬ 
man  company,  it  Is  said,  refused  to  do 
this,  but  offered  to  furnish  the  petl- 
^onirig  compaiiy  with  the  ordinary 
cars.  This  the  latter  declined  to  do 
on  the  grouncis  that  their  first-class 
business  should  not  be  compromised  In 
any  such  way.  The  Pullman  company, 
therefor^,  requested  the  receivers  of 
ittf  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  consent  to 
a  withdrawal  of  the  ordinary  service. 
TBIs  Is  to  be  done  on  April  10  and  there 
1^  matter  rests. 

- 


room  of  the  palace  car  "I 
the  Florida  limited  for  a  trip  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  Washington  on  March  27.  The 
druwlt^rqom  wus  reserved  for  . him  and 
markiji^ up  on  the  company's  chart  at 
Jacksonville,  where  he  paid  *20.  When 


He' derived  no  beneiit  from  his  ticket, 
for  which  he  had  paid  *20,  He  claims  the 
mistake  was  due  to  the  carelessness  and 
neglect  of  the  company's  agents,  and  the 
annoyance  resulted  In  great  humiliation 
to  him.  He  sues  for  *2,500  damages  and 
the  *20  he  paid  out. 


Buffalo  Commercial, 
Apl.4/99. 

“ORDINARY"  CARS. 

The  Pullman  Company  Requests  the^ 
B.  &  O.  to  Withdraw  This  Service, 
Although  it  Met  with  Success. 


The  prow,  biircnii  of  the  Bnltiinnrc  &  I 
Ohio  has  been  distributing  an  abundance 
of  news  matter  lately  in  rol.-ition  to  iiii-  I 
provements  being  made  on  tliat  line,  but  I 
the  most  important  aniioiiuceraent  is  that 
mndo  today  that  the  “Ordinary”  car 
service  is  to  he  wilhdraAvn.  Some  time 
ago  the  Pnllnian  Company,  ns  an  experi- 
moiitnl  measure,  introduced  "Ordinary” 
sir-oping  c.ir  service  on  the  Baltimore '& 
Ohio,  between  Haltimore  and  Newark,  i 
and  I’ittshurg  and  Chicago.  j 

The  results  to  tlie  railroad  company  I 
were  very  gratifying,  hut  subsequently  I 
it  wus  ascertained  the  Pullman  Company  I 
was  not  in  position  to  furnish  this  class 
of  equipment  to  all  roads  operating  Pull¬ 
man  ears  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Ixiuis, 
and  to  allay  any  friction  that  might  re¬ 
sult  from  this  inequality  r-f  service,  the 
rullmau  Company  requested  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  to  resume  the  standard  cars 
previously  in  service,  wliieh  will  be  Joiie, 
commencing  .\pril  lOth. 

L’nfforui  time  for  1‘nlacc  Cars.  j 
A  bill  has  been  iiitrodiiced  in  the  I’eiiii-  1 
sylvniiia  I.egislatiire  regiilntiug  Ihe  fare  1 
to  be  charged  liy  ctirporatious  openiliiig  | 
sleeping  ears,  puliici-  ears  or  diuiiig  ears,  j 
IIS  follows:  "l-'or  a  sent  in  a  puliiee  or  a  I 
chair  ear  not  more  than  ”.T  cents  for  the  ' 
first  Hto  miles,  and  an  additioniil  eliiirge  ' 
of  So  eciits  for  distances  in  c.vcess  tliere-  | 
of  up  to  lioO  miles,  and  an  ndditioinil  I 
i-hiirge  of  ”0  cents  for  each  additioinil 
KK)  miles  Iherenfter:  for  eiieli  berth  in  a 
sleetiing  ear,  oO  cents  for  a  distance  of 
tCiO  miles,  and  r.O  eenis  for  each  nddiliou- 
nl  UKI  miles-therenfter;  for  eaeh  sent  in 
a  sleeping  car.  2r,  c-enls  for  liie  firsll."ii> 
milo.s,  and  2r>  eeiils  additioniil  for  Ihe  I 
next  ltdO  miles,  and  11,5  eeuls  additional  for  j, 
Ihe  tliird  250  miles.  ^  I 


riTTsJBl'RG.  April  l.-Between  9,000  and 
10.000  employes  of  the  Carneglo  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  w  ere  made  happy  tills  evening  by  a  no¬ 
tice  posted  in  all  the  mills  that,  taking  ef¬ 
fect  April  1,  the  wages  of  the  common  labor- 
era  were  advuiH'fd  to  *1.40  per  day  and  all 
other  day  laborers  In  proportion.  This  is  an 
advance  of  u'oout  10  per  ceiv,t.  No  Increase 
will  he  given  the  tonnage  and  contract  men 
until  the  present  wage  senles  expire.  The 
pay  roll  last  year  amounted  to  more  than 
*13,000,000.  The  compuiiy  now  hn.s  enough 
work  on  hand  to  keep  Its  ten  plants  working 
to  the  greatest  capacity  all  year. 

Ml'SCATlNK,  Inwa,  April  4.-The  Hultlg 
Mnniifaeinrlng  Company  of  this  city  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  to  per  cent  Increaec  in  wages.  The 
company  employs  400  per.soiis  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sash,  door.s  and  blinds. 


Chgo.  Tribune, 
Apl.5/99. 

TO  FIGHT  THE  RECEIVERSHIP. 

Seml-OfBclally  Announced  Pittsburg 
and  Gulf  Committee  Will  Oppose 
ActifJn  of  the  Court. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  April  -l.-iepcclal.i-It 
is  seml-offlcially  announced  that  an  effort 
wdll  be  made  to  oust  the  receivers  appoint¬ 
ed  for  tha  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf 
railroad  company  last  Saturday. 

W.  W.  Green  of  the  law  firm  of  Alexander 
&  Green  of  New  'Vork,  attorneys  for  tlie 
Keorganlzatlon  committee,  arrived  In  Kan¬ 
sas  City  this  morning,  andS7ienl  the  day  In 
conference  with  the  local  counsel  for  the 
committee  and  In  communication  by  long 
ill.stance  telephone  with  members  of  the 
committee  in  New  York, 

Ho  says  he  has  already  secured  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  appointment  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers,  which  will  startle  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  committee,  and  confirm  It  In  Its  deter¬ 
mination  to  exhaust  every  legal  measuro 
an  effort  to  have  the  receivers  removed, 
Mr.  Green  refused  to  make  known  th-e  steps 
which  would  be  taken  to  have  the  receiver¬ 
ship  dissolved.  He  Left  New  York  hurriedly 
upon  receipt  of  Information  that  the  receiv¬ 
ership  had  been  granted,  without  receiving 
any  detailed  Instructions,  and  wilt  look  oore- 
fully  into  the  affairs  cl'  the  railroad  company 
before  taking  any  action. 

He  will  Investigate  the  past  management 
and  the  present  condiltfon  of  the  property  of 
the  company,  and  make  a  full  report  to  the 
Reorganization  committee. 

The  receivers.  J.  McD.  Trimble,  Ro-bert 
FlUham,  and  Edward  L.  Martin,  are  said 
to  expect  a  fight.  Mr.  Trimble,  who  la  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  road.  Is  on  the  way  home 
from  New  York  In  order  to  be  on  the  ground 
when  the  legal  fight  begins. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  fight  for  the 
possession  of  the  road  may  be  It  Is  considered 
settled  that  A.  E.  Stllwcll  will  never  again 
be  Us  President.  His  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  rosd  wns  criticised  long  before 
the  talk  of  reorganization  or  a  receivership 
was  mentioned.  It  is  considered  certain 
that  whatever  the  result  of  the  fight  over  the 
receivership,  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  will 
be  extended  Prom  Port  Ai-thur  to  deep  water 


Pnllnusa  Cuiupang  Aeka  tlie  Ueltl- 
more  and  Ohio  to  Melee  tbe  ClMsnge. 
Another  Improvesnwnt  in  the  Mnll 
Service  on  the  Pennsylvanln.  —  The 
’FrlaCo  Mnkea  a  Pnrohase— Cnueual 
.AITalr  of  the  I'nlou  Pnciflo. 


By  all  odds  the  most  Interesting 
happening  tn  local  railroad  circles  this 
morning  was  the  announcement  that- 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  to  abandon 
the  ordinary  steeping  car  service 
between  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  and  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  Newark.  The 
return  to  the  standard  service  will  be 
made  on  April  10,  at^the  request  of  the 
Pullman  .company.  It  is  offlcfaTTjr"^iP' 
plained.  The  innovation  was  Introduced 
some  time  ago  and  created  a  distinct 
sensation  In  the  cast  where  sleepers 
available  for  travelers  on  second-class 
tickets  have,  been  unknown  with  this 
one  exception.  They  have  been  in  use 
In  the  west  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
the  lines  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  always  distinguished  by  thetr 
conservatism,  have  been  loath  to  run 
them.  The  fare  on  them  was  one  half 
that  charged  for  the  standard  sleepw 
and,  as  indicated  above,  they  were 
available  for  holders  of  second-class 
transportation.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  found  the  results  from  the  service 
very  satisfactory  and  there  seemed  to' 
be  no  reason  why  the  cars  should  not 
be  continued  on  the  regular  runs  and 
Indeed  their  number  increased.  A  dis¬ 
patch  from  Baltimore  this  morning  said 
In  giving  tfie  particulars  of  the  change; 

“It  was  ascertained  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany  was  not  l-n  position'  to  furnish 
this  class  of  equipment  to  all  roadS 
•operating  Pullman  cars  east  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  and  to  allay  any  friction 
that  might  result  -from  this  Inequality 
of  service,  the  Pullman  company  re¬ 
quested  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to 
'resume  the  standard  cars  previously  tn 
service,  which  will  be  done  commencing 
April  10." 

On  April  15  the  Gr«gt  Northern  will 
reduce  sleeping  ear  rates  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  Paclfle  coast  from  *13.50 
tn  *10.  Rates  to  Intermediate  points 


Chgo. Chronicle, 
Apl,5/99.* 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  4.— The  main 
line  of  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Key 
West  railroad  has  been  sold  to  the  Plant  In¬ 
vestment  Company  for  1600,000.  The  branch 
extending  to  Titusville  was  knocked  down  t-i 
Sanford  Beatty  of  New  York  for  *60,000.  This 
sale  gives  to  the  Plant  system  a  through  tine 
from  Tnmpa  to  Chai 
tern  will  take  charge 
property  about  May 


Chgo. Re cord, 
Apl-e6/99. 


Compromlee  on  Receivership. 

[By  Tkt  Associated  Press.} 

Itensos  City,  Mo..  April  6.— It  Is  said  to-day 
that  a  compromise  between  the  Kansas  City 
aqd  Now  York  Interests  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Plttsbnrg  &  Oult  railroad  has  been  sffocted 
and  that  the  federal  court  will  not  be  resorted 
to  to  overturn  the  receivership.  Two  plans  are 
said  to  be  under  consideration.  One  contem¬ 
plates  the  removal  of  the  Kansas  City  receivers,  I 


1  *10.  Rates  to  Intermediate  points 
ill  be  reduced  In  proportion.  Tourist 
ars  will  be  run  at  the  old  figures. 


Chgo. Time s-Herald, 
Apl.4/99. 

I  As  prophesied  In  The  Times-ITerald  of 
Sunday,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  lake 
off  Us  “ordinary”  sleeping  ears.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  official  notice  of  the  change  was 
Issued  yesterday: 

Home  time  ago  the  Pullman  Company,  as  an  ex- 
Measure,  Introduced  •’ordinary"  cleep- 
Injf  car  service  on  the  Baltimore  and  OhloPaU- 
rrnd  between  Ualtimore  and  Newark  and  Pltirburg 
ana  Chicago.  The  results  to  the  mUroad  company  ■ 
wore  very  potirylng,  but  siibsoqucntly  it  was  as- 
certained  Ihe  Pullman  Company  was  not  In  ro^l- 

Louis,  and.  to  allay  any  friction  that  might  ri-svilt 
from  this  Inequality  of  service,  the  Pullman  Coin. 
to"rosI^eTh|‘'slp'’®  Ohio  Railroad 

which  will  be  iine  comm^cIng'AnriMd'* 

'  -i-  -7-  -t-  K 

Vice  Prc.sldpnt  Wlckcs  of  Pullman's  Pal- 
atntcd  yesterday  that  the 
cfflclals  of  that  corporation  now  have  under 
ndvlsemont  the  question  of  reducing  the 
clmrges  for  berths  In  the  West  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  Great  Northern,  which 
has  just  cut  *.3.ro  from  the  berth  rate  bt- 
Iw^een  St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
^Vlckes  would  not  phophesy  what  action 
would  be  taken.  To  railroad  men,  however. 


Chco ,  Tribune, 
Apl.2/99. 

‘WILL  ADVANCE  STOVE  PRICES. 

Kemufacturers  Agreo  oa  Increase,  to 
Take  Effect  on  April  10— More 
Pay  for  Employes. 


itton  of  Stove  M&nu- 
'ftcturers,  at  a  meeting:  held  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  decided  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
Cheaper  articles  15  per  cent  and  of  their 
higher,  priced  good*  10  per  cent.  This  aoUon 
was  taken  to  offset  the  Increasedi  vragee  or 
:ihe  molders  in  their  employ  and  theadtvance 

At  a  conference  between  the  aesociatlen 
and  the  Iron  Mohdere'  union,  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  on  March  15  It  was  agreed  Co  Increase 
the  pay  of  the  molders  10  per  cent. 

"  The  new  prices  will  take  affect  on  April 
10,''  said  Thomas  J.  Logan,  secretary  of  the 
.  association,  yeeterday.  "  Our  association 

I  Is  the  Western  organization,  and)  Its  Jurlidlc- 


Chgo. Inter-Ocean, 
Aj^,5^99. 

VOLUNTARY  INCREASE  IN  WAGES  1 1 


I  BELLKVVE,  Ohio,  April  2.— The  National 
Steel  company  some  time  ago  purchased  the 
Aetna  Slandurd  Iron  and  .Steel company,  pay¬ 
ing  $4,000, <'00  for  the  entire  plant.  To¬ 
morrow  morning  a  10  pur  cent  Increase  will 
he  given  the  men,  numbering  4,000,  in  the 
above  works,  and  in  the  large  plant  at  Mingo 
Junction.  The  Increase  comes  unsolicited, 
and  it  was  not  expected  by  the  men.  The 
men  Wi  these  works  governed  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  aBsoclntion  will  not  share  in  the  in¬ 
crease,  as  their  scale  will  be  signed  in  July, 
when  an  increase  will  likely  be  granted  them 
also.  This  Is  the  first  increase  made  by  me 
National  In  this  section. 

.  Un-Plate  company,  which 


Chgo  .Inter-Ocean, 
Arl.r,/99. 


The  latest  report  regarding  the  receivership 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  Is  that  it 
will  not  be  terminated  this  month  and  may 
not  be  before  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
delay  In  reorganization  is  causing  consid¬ 
erable  speculation  as  to  where  some  folks  will  l 


Chgo. Inter-Ocean, 
Apl.fi/99. 

Xo  Troth  lu  till  Ronior.  1 

Specta!  rispat  .-h  to  Thd  Inter  Ocean.  1 

FORT  WORTH,  Texas.  Afrll  6.— Secretary- 
Treasurer  Satterlee  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific, 
New  York,  was  here  this  morning.  Mr.  Sat¬ 
terlee  was  asked  If  there  was  any  truth  m 


CALUMET  AND  CANAL 

Fight  Caused  by  Bill  for  Adding 
to  Sanitary  District 

RAISE  CRY  OF  UNJUST  TAXES. 


BrcomdeA  by  BuldeaW 

"t  subscribe  to  these  statements."  said 
President  Boldenweck  ofthe  drainage  board. 
"W^  informed  the  representatives  of  the 
IpprfDUS  Calumet  corporate  Interests  that  we 
Vvould  not  take  any  part  In  the  aKitation  for 
W  against  the  bill.  If  the  bill  Is  passed  It 
Mill  will  He  with  the  people  of  the  district  to 
vote  for  annexation.  So  If  they  assume  the 
,  burden  of  a  proportionate  assessment  fur  the 
I  dralna.ge  canal  they  vote  to  do  so  voluntarily, 
'^e'nre  not  pressing  them  to  do  so. 

"The  bill  Is  not  specific,  so  that  under  It 
'  not  alone  the  Calumet  district,  but  Evans- 
,  ton  and  all  contiguous  territory  may  be  an- 
["iekea  to  the  sanitary  district  and  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  the  drainage  canal  pro- 
Jildlng  they  share  the  expense.  We  insist 
that  the  residents  of  a  territory  so  annexed 
Should  share  the  expenses  of  the  district  and 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

,  They  receive  the  same  bcri'fils  as  the  cltl- 
,  sens  and  taxpayers  of  the  present  sanitary 
FidUtrlct  and  It  would  be  unfair  to  give  tnem 
t  advantages  for  which  they  did  not  pay.  In 
j  addition  to  that  the  plans  for  the  Improve- 
I  ;nient  of  Calumet  would  afford  a  navigable 
‘  water  way.  We  have  given  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  corporations  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  have  no  Interest  In  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Calumet  district  and  are  not  re- 
I  sponsible  for  the  bill  before  the  legislature." 

ReprcHonts  111  Interests. 

"It  Is  a  deliberate  effort  to  force  us  to 
I  come  Into  the  sanitary  district,"  said  At¬ 
torney  J.  W.  Green.  "Of  course  the  sanl- 
‘  tary  board  trustees  will  .say  they  have  no 
•  Interest  either  way,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Attorney  John  P.  Wilson  drew  u] 
bill,  and  he  Is  retained  by  the  drainage 
i  board.  In  our  claims  the  man  who  owns  a 
'  twenty-ftve-foot  lot  Is  equally  Interested,  and 
we  represent'  not  alone  the  large  corpora¬ 
tions  which  have  property  In  the  Calumet 
district,  but  also  the  smaller  property-owi 
ers.  Annexation  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  be  created  by  the  passage  ot 
bill  as  It  stands  would  blight  property 
terests  In  Calumet.  We  are  willing  to  | 
bur  proportionate  share  of  the  bonded  o 
,  standing  obligations  ot  the  sanitary  board 
Aid  also  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  canal. 

I'  But  even  there  we  are  Hi  doubt. 

"The  sanitary  board  says  $27.00(1.000  has 
been  spent  and  $S2,000,000  will  be  the 
cost  of  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

;  we  understand  $8,000,000,  instead  of  $.'.000,000. 
j  will  yet  be  required  to  complete  the  canal. 

1  See  what  the  district  has  still  to  account 
I  for.  It  must  straighten  the  river,  and  in 
'  its  estimates  it  has  made  no  provision  for  thi 
'  damages  which  must  be  paid  — '  “  * 

Is  let  Into  the  canal  an 
.  lands  along  the  route 
Michigan  Canal.  With 
them,  all  to  be  paid  within  five  years,  prop- 
■  erty-owners  must  also  face  the  asse.ssme 
J  for  sewers  and  other  items. 

Iganitnry  Hoard  Hack  of  II. 

"Under  no  circumstances  can  we  accept 
I  bill  as  It  Is  now  presented.  There  is 
doubt  the  sanitary  board  is 
1  intends  to  bring  In  not  only 
I  trlct  but  Bvanstor 
■  bv  constructing  a 

i.ectlon  with  that  territory.  It  proposes 
uake  such  annexed  territory  pay  a  propi 
tlonate  share  for  the  construcllon  or  ci 
of  the  drainage  canal. 

"There  are  many  other  valid  reasons  why 
v'e  cannot  countenance  this  bill  in  Calumet. 
AVe  have  three  of  the  trustees  of  the  drain¬ 
age  board  on  our  side,  while  five  are  against 
us  because  they  are  afrabi  shlpplni 
Chicago  River  will  be  Injured.  We  ! 
lered  amendments  to  the  bill,  and  If  tnej  are 
I  adopted  we  will  be  willing  to  support  an- 
rVicxatlon.  But  wd  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  bill  as  It  sthnd%." 

The  paragraph  Vo  whli^  the  principal  ob- 
k  lection  Is  made  reads  as  follows: 

•  The  satritsry  dlstblct  to  which  terrllorj'  shall 
tie  annexed  hennindi^r 
Iheltvl-  --  - 


d  overfiows  the  f; 


le  Calumet  dls- 
d  contiguous  territory 


Apl.4/99. 
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END  OF  AX  ICXFeSkiMEXT. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Will  nlscontlnoe 
TonrUt  Sleeplna:  Cars. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  has  de- 
•Ided  to  stop  running  tourist  or  "ordinary" 
sleeping  cars.  The  press  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  send?  out  the  following  explanation. 

"Some  time  ago  the  Pullman  company,  as 
an  experimental  measure,  introduced  'ordi¬ 
nary'  sleeping-car  service  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  between  Baltimore  and 
Newark,  and  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  The 
results  to  the  railroad  company  were  very 
gratifying,  but  subsequently  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  the  Pullman  company  was  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  furnish  this  class  of  equipment  to 
all  roads  operating  Pullman  cars  east  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  to  allay  any  fric¬ 
tion  that  might  result  from  this  inequality  of 
service,  the  Pullman  company  requested  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  resume  the 
standard  cars  previously  In  service,  which 
will  be  done,  commencing  April  10." 

While  the  "ordinary"  sleeping  car  was  In 
service,  about  six  weeks,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  leaving  Chicago  dally  on 
It  was  only  four.  It  Is  claimed  that  business 
was  better  west-bound,  but  it  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  Eastern  public  Is  not  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  tourist  sleeper.  If  it  bad  proved 
as  popular  as  many  thought  It  would.  It  la 
probable  that  the  Pullman  company  would 
have  found  some  way  of  supplying  all  demands 
from  the  railroads  for  cars  of  that  kind.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  experiment  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  not  more  successful. 

!  "ordinary"  sleeper  prac- 

Second-class  tickets  were 
and  the  charge  of  $1.26  for 

_ _  i  Pittsburg  made  the  total 

fare  only  $17.‘2u  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
On  all  other  lines  it  is  necessary  for  the  pas¬ 
senger  to  hold  a  first-class  ticket,  costing  at 
least  $18  In  order  to  ride  In  a  sleeping  car. 
and  the  price  of  a  berth  to  Pittsburg  is  $2.60. 
making  a  total  of  $20.60  by  other  dlfferenllal 
lines,  and  $22.60  by  the  standard  lines,  against 
$17.26  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Its  com¬ 
petitors  felt  they  had  grounds  for  complaint 
of  this  practical  cutting  of  rales  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio,  and  some  did  complain,  but 
those  knowing  how  the  "ordinary"  car  was 
being  patronised  simply  waited  for  the  Baltl- 
-  and  Ohio  to  quit  running  It. 


Railway  Age, 
Apl.7/99. 
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If  mliil. 


It  ftf  1' 


Chgo .Inter-Ocean, 
Arl.7/99. 
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Chgo .Tribune, 
Apl.7/99. 

FILE  SUIT  TO  FORECLOSE. 

state  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
Takes  Action  Against  Pittsburg 
and  Gulf. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  ApriMi.— Frank  tt.iger- 
itiait,  attorney  for  the  Slate  Trust  company 
I  r  New  York,  the  priiielinil  ci-rctilrr  of  the 
Kansas  City,  ruisbtirg  ami  Gulf  road,  which 
liiil  not  share  in  the  iipiiuinmienl  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  receivers,  ftleii  suit  in  the  fcdirul  l  onit 
If'ie  today  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  held  liy 
llif  State  Trust  company  on  the  Pittsourg 
i.nd  Gulf  road'  south  of  the  Missouri  River 
fi.i-  iS"'J  000,000.  The  petlllori  ask.s  that  re- 
I  ■  ivers.  I'f  uppoInlCKl  to  proie.  t  the  Intfiosts 
of  the  bond'holilera,  and'  asks  an  injuiiftlon 
1'.  preveny  an.v  action  unitl  they  are  named, 
'j-'ie  suit  Is  directed'  against  the  KnnsnsCily. 
r. It. shut g  and  Gulf  raHrond  and  the  Mls- 
fourl.  Kansas  and  Texas  Tru.sl  company  as 

'  no^  attack  Is  made  on  the  receivers.  Trlm- 
Ke.  Glllhain  &  Marlin,  but  It  Is  slated  that 
Iho  business  of  the  mad  will  not  be  admlit- 
lelered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trust 

-•  .nipaiiy  and  the  boudhulders.  The  reason 
given  for  the  suit  Is  that  the  Pittsburg  and 
i.ult  ciiiniiany  defaulted  in  its  Interest, 
iiinounting  to  Sr>7.'i.OOO.  on  April  1.  The  com- 
p.iny  Is  declared  '  ■  ‘  e 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,  April  6. 
annual  meeting  of  th-e  Southern  Pacific  com- 
I  pony's  directors  today  all  the  old  officers 

I  were  re-elected  as  follows:  President,  C.  P. 
Huntington;  vice  president.  General  T.  H. 
Hubbard;  second  vice  president,  George 
Crocker;  third  vice  president.  J.  C.  St.ubbs; 
fourth  vice  president  and  general  manager. 

'  Julius  Kruttschnitt;  controller.  William 
Mahl;  secreteo’  and  assistant  controller. 
Bdiwanl  C.  Wright;  treasurer,  N.  T.  Bmlin. 
The  only  trace  ot  the  old  feud  against  Hunt¬ 
ington  was  shown  In  the  voting  of  Latbrop 
and  Wilson.  Mrs.  Stanford’s  d'lrectors,  tor 
Hubbard,  though  Hubbard  declared  he  was 
not  a  candidate.  Last  year  William  Crocker 
refused  to  vote,  but  this  year  be  placed 
Huntington  In  nomination,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sign  of  cldeer  union  between 
Huntington  and  the  Crocker  Interests. 


■  said  to  be 


surprise  to  the  receivers, 
11. s  no  move  was  expected  until  after  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  opposition,  who  has  been 
liiTf  siveral  days,  rcltiriicd  to  New  A'ork. 

The  action  taken  by  I  he  opposition  this 
nflfmoon  apiiareiilly  ends  all  hope  of  a 
I  ompromise.  and  a  hitter  legal  coniesl  Is 
certain,  with  the  possibility  of  n  elash  be¬ 
tween  the  federal  and  the  State  courts. 


Chgo. Tine  .s-Herald 
Apl.8/99. 

GOES  TO  FEDERAL  COURT. 


/eq 


Chgo .Tribune,  I 

Apl. 10/99.  I 

CUT  IN  PULLMAN  CAR  RATES. 

Berth  Fares  Between.  Chicago  and  the 

Pacific  B^dticed  from  $15.50  to  $14 
— Further  Changes  Expected. 

Pullman  palace  sleeping  ear  rates 'between  I 
Chicago  and  the  raelftc  coast  will  be  re¬ 
duced  next  S.'itnrday  from  $lo.5(Mo  $1-1.  This 
cut  Is  made  to  meet  the  lower  charges  lately 
,mit  Into  effect  between  St.  Paul  and  Seattle, 
.Wasih..  by  the  Great  Northern  road,  which  I 
owns  its  sleepers,  and  was  In  a  position  to 
announce  an  Independent  tariff.  The  Pull-  | 
man  company  has  a  contract  with  W'estern  , 
roads  running  Its  ears,  whereby  It  Is  agreed 
Jts  sleeping  oar  rates  shall  be  no  higher  than 
on  competing  lines. 

The  cut  In  the  rates  originated  by  the  Great 
Northern  1«  thought  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  proposed  legislation  In  favor  of  lo’wer 
sleeping  car  and  parlor  car  rates  In  several 
of  the  AVestern  States.  Chicago  railroad 
men  are  resolved  this  cut  shall  be  only  the 
first  step  In  a  general  redtictlon  In  Pullman 
tariffs.  The  present  rates  are  looked  upon 
as  much  too  high  and  as  being  arbitrary.  A 
general  reduction  In  the  berth  rates  from 
fkistern  cities  to  the  AA’est  already  has  been 
anonunced  by  the  company. 

The  new  rates  In  the  AVest  apply  to  all 
cars  operated  between  Chicago  and  Portland, 
Ore.;  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal., and  be¬ 
tween  St.  Paul.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  Cfity.  Oma¬ 
ha.  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  FVirt  AVorth, 
and  the  same  coast  cities.  The  stateroom 
prices  also  have  been  cut  from  $4.8.50  to 
$80.00. 


KANSAS  CITY.  April  7.-Unltcd  Statep 
Judge  John  F.  Phillips  Biose  from  a  sick  bed 
this  afternoon,  went  to  the  federal  court¬ 
room  and  grantei  an  Older  removing  the 
K.-ins-isCliy,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  receivership 
case  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jackson 
County  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
This  order  was  made  on  the  application  of 
the  Stale  Tru.st  Company  of  New  Y'ork,  pre¬ 
sented  earlier  In  the  day  by  Frank  Hager- 

Trimble,  rtprtsenllng  tne 
receivers,  E.  L.  Martin  and  Robert  Gill- 
ham,  and  the  faction  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Gulf  Company  whl-  h  secured  their  appoint¬ 
ment  niod  a  motion  asking  th.at  the  ease  be 
remanded  to  tlio  Jackstn  County  Circuit 
Court.  The  time  lor  the  argument  of  this 
motion  was  not  set,  but  It  will  probably  be 
later  than  May  1,  as  Judge  Phillips  will  take 
a  vacation  at  once.  In  the  meantime  the 
present  rec.'tvers  are  acting  under  Judge 
Philllf  s’  orde-s  and  at  his  pleasure. 

The  application  for  the  removal  of  the  caso 
to  the  federal  court  was  made  under  the 
"local  oreJU'Jlce"  act.  the  charge  being  that 
there  would  be  prejudice  In  Kansas  City  or 
Missouri  courts  against  the  State  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  because  that  com¬ 
pany  Is  a  foreign  corporation. 

Tho  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Hagerman 
set  forth,  also,  that  all  the  receivers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  lower  court  would  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  A  E.  Stillwell,  president  of  the 
rallr.rad  company;  that  the  officers  of  the 
railroad  company  and  County  Judge  Gibson 
hud  arranged  In  advance  for  the  appointment 
of  receivers;  that  the  whole  suit  was 
tlous  and  filed  to  prevent  the  case  from  going 
Into  tho  federal  court,  so  that  the  railroad 
officials  could  make  the  case  one  of  local  in- 
terefit  und  oppoted  to  a  foreign  company. 


ng  Car  Company  Is  Forced 
io  Reduce  Berth  Rates. 


Chgo ,  Inter-Ocean, 

Apl.8/99, 

AMONGTHERAILWAYSl 


Btion  Is  Compelled  by  the  Step 
the  Great  northern  Boad. 


Hew  Board  of  Dlreotore  Ib  Chosen 
for  the  Alton  Company. 


HARRIMAN  IS  PRESIDENT 


jM>ing  Changes  Are  the  Result 
I  Over  the  Country. 


pit  Shipments  Still  Show  a 
Ing  Off  Over  Lett  Year. 


Sf  IN  BERTH  RATES. 

■8  COMPANY  TAKES  ACTION, 
eral  years’  asltatlon  Pullman's 
Company  has  decided  to  reduce 
car  rates.  The  cut,  which  will 
ict  next  Saturday,  Is  not  a  heavy 
he  corporation's  action  Is  not  a 
)ne.  but  was  forced  by  the  Great 
lad.  which  operates  Ite  own  sleep- 
Ich  recently  cut  oft  11.60  from  the 
tween  8t.  Paul  and  the  Pacific 
9  contracts  of  Pullman's  eom- 
the  railroads  over  which  Us  cars 
scifies  that  the  sleeping  car  rates 
les  must  be  no  higher  than  thosa 
1  competing  roads.  The  competl- 
'i  road  Is  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Pullman’s  care.  As  soon  as  the 
■aclfic’s  competitor  announced  Its 
1  fares  the  former  called  upon  the 
(ople  to  haul  down  their  charges, 
day  the  Chicago  corporation  no- 
Jortherh  Pacific  that  Its  sleeping 
would  be  cut  to  the  basis  of  Its 

ion  to  this  Pullman’s  company 
I  of  a  general  reduction  In  through 
1  from  all  of  the  principal  eastern 
le  west. 

h  In  berth  charges  will  average 
•rth  and  stateroom  prices  will  go 
t  The  new  rates  will  apply  to 
srated  between  Chicago  and  Port- 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
en  Bt.  Louis.  St.  Paul.  Omaha, 
ty,  Denver,  Ogden,  New  Orlerfns 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  the  same  Pacific 
I.  The  tumble  In  charges  will  also 
he  east,  the  rates  from  New  Tork 
w  Orleans.  Atlanta.  Memphis  and 
ga  being  out  uniformly  IL60  per 


L 


Slcago  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Oakland  and  ' 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Is  $16.50.  This  will  be  re-  < 
PMd  to  U4.  Staterooms  will  go  down  to 
ttM  and  drawing-rooms  to  $63.  Correspond- 
Mr  reductions  will  be  made  from  all  Missis-  |  I 
Ml  and  Missouri  river  points.  Between  I 
Br  Tork  and  New  Orleans  the  charge  will  ’ 
Kyopped  to  $8,  to  Atlanta  to  $6.60,  to  Mem-  > 
to  $7  knd  to  Chattanooga  to  $5.60.  From  * 
CmuIs  to  the  coast  the  rate  will  go  down  * 
raw,  and  from  the  Missouri  river  point!  < 
b  nharge  will  be  $U.eo  after  next  Saturday.  ' 
FIOHT  IS  TO  CONTINUE. 

I^leago  railroad  men  are  elated  over  the 
weed  action  of  Pullman’s  company,  It  being 
b  general  opinion  that  the  fight  for  lower 
Mplng-car  rates  has  just  started  and  that 
itfore  It  ends  the  Pullman  people  will  be 
Ebixlled  to  make  further  and  more  radical 
■jlitbttons  not  only  for  long  rides,  but  for 
E  abort  runs.  A  majority  of  the  railroad 
Kg^  are  opposed  to  the  present  arbitrary 
HbAule  of  berth  rates  end  many  of  them 
|St  been  working  for  years  to  have  them 
^fiared,  but  up  to  date  all  attempts  to  influ- 
■w  the  sleeping-car  company  to  reduoo 
B*  failed. 

■jfitl-sleeping-car  legislation  Is  In  the  air 
j^Kjtis  not  confined  to  the  western  granger 
jOjjMa,  for  a  law  has  just  been  Introduced  In 
Ipi'Pwinsylvanla  legislature  providing  for 
KliSiMUon  not  only  in  sleeping-car  far««_ 
nabla  the  rates  of  parlor  and  ohatr  cara^£ 
opinion  tluittbs  present  tamh- 
eaaspaoy  wm  lasl^red  as  much 
M  by  oompeU- 


Chappell  Remains  Vice  President 
and  Q-eneral  Manager. 


The  reorganisation  of  the  Chicago  and  Al¬ 
ton  Hailroad  company  was  effected  by  the 
I  election  of  a  new  board  of 'directors  and  a 
I  president.  As  was  generally  anticipated,  E. 

I  H.  {larrlman,  bead  of  the  syndicate  which 
I  bas  acquired  about  95  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
I  the  company,  was  elected  president.  The  di¬ 
rectors  chosen  yesterday  are; 

E.  H.  Harriman  of  New  York,  director  of 
'Union  Pacific. 

C.  H.  Chappell  of  Chicago,  who  continues  as 
,  Tice  preildent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Alton. 

Mortimer  L.  Schtffof  New  York,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Speyer  ft  Co.,  financial  agents  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

A.  W.  Krech  and  W.  A.  Simonson  of  New 
York,  representatives  of  the  Oould  system. 

J.  W.  Doane  of  Chicago,  director  of  Union 

R.  C.  dowry  of  Chicago,  vice  president  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  company. 

J.  C.  Hutchins  and  W.  H.  Henkle  of  Chicago, 
representatives  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Sav-; 
Ings  bank. 

The  only  officer  elected  by  the  directors  was 
President  Harriman.  It  Is  understood  that 
some  of  those  chosen  yesterday  as  directors 
will  Oil  the  places  only  temporarily.  Until  ’ 
those  who  are  to  serve  permanently  as  dl-  . 
rectors  are  elected  It  Is  not  likely  that  the  varl-' 
oui  officers  of  the  company  will  be  elected. 
C.  H.  Chappell  will  continue  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  and  H.  E.  R.  Wood  as 
treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  company. 
la  possible  that  the  treasury  and  accounting 
departments,  or  the  heads  of  them,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  located  In  New  York,  as  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  office  will  be  there,  and  the  financial 
deals  contemplated  will  be  arranged  there. 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  rumors  of 
changes  to  occur  In  the  traffic  sod  operating 
departments  of  the  Alton.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  good  ground  tor  the  belief 
that  no  changes  are  now  contem¬ 
plated.  No  change  In  the  general 
'  policy  of  the  road  bas  been  ordered  by 
those  now  In  control,  except  to  make  Improve¬ 
ments  In  the  roadbed  and  equipment  which  are 
deemed  necessary.  The  first  aim  of  the  new 
owners  is  to  put  the  road  In  first-class  physical 
shape  and  increase  the  facilities  tor  securing 
traffic. 


Th«  Economist 


onoml  sc ! 
.B/99. 


The  Audit  Company  of  Chicago  have  removed 
Iheirollices  to  Room  8'.J5 Continenlal  Hank  build- 


U  was  staled  ia  these  columns  some  weeks  ago 
that  the  outlook  of  the  Titan  Steel  Company  was 
decidedly  uncertain.  It  may  now  be  considered 
sellled  that  ii  will  not  carry  out  its  plans  as 
originally  outlined.  Its  contract  with  the  gov- 
.■rnineiil  for  supplying  $.'i(K),00h  worth  of  projec¬ 
tiles  was  never  e.\eculed,  and  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  annulled. 


Plnanolal  Chronicle, 
Apl.8/99. 

CftnBolidated  Street  Car  Co.-;Vo«p«cfw.  —  stated 
last  week  thte  company  WM  incorporated  oh  37,  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  ett^k  of  18,000.000  7 
per  cent  comnlatire  preferred  stock  and  |1 0,000,000  common 
stock,  to  bnild  strwt  railroad  cars,  automobiles,  omnibuses 
and  other  vehicles  for  conveying  passengers,  freight  or  ex¬ 
press,  and  to  manufacture  trucks,  wheels  and  other  railroM 
supplies.  The  new  company,  we  are  ofidoially  informed, 
will  take  over  the  business  of  the  following  concerns: 


Jones’  Sons.  Troy,  N.  Y.;  G.  O.  Kuhlman  Oo..  Olerelana,  u.,  J. 
Knlhman  ft  Oo.,  Cfleveland,  and  the  street  oar  building  plants  of  the 

^ThSw*  makers  o?trurts  for  street  oaiW|Wz.:  J.  O.  Brill  &  Co„  PhlU_ 
delphla;  Maguire  Manufacturing  Oo.,  Ohioago,  and  Peokbam  Motor 
TruokftWheelCo.  of  Kingston.  N.  Y.  ,  .  „  „ 

A)bo  the  MsembUng  plant  of  the  St.  Lools  Oar  Go.  at  Berlin, 

The  (^mpany,  it  is  stated,  will  control  90  per  cent  of  the 
street  car  bnilding  and  truck  building  in  the  United  Statra. 
It  is  intended  to  maintain  five  plants  in  this  country,  namely, 
at  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Philaaelphia,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,and 
San  Francisco  [a  plant  is  to  be  bnilt  at  the  last  named  place], 
and  also  a  plant  in  England.  W.  C.  Sheldon  &  Oo.  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  dancing  the  consolidation. — V.  68.  n.  618. 

Ry.A  EnBlneerine  Rewlew, 
Apl.8^9. 

Ordinary  Sleepers  to  Be  Discontinued. 

Some  time  ago  the  Pullman  Company,  as  an  ex¬ 
perimental  measure,  Introduced  “ordinary”  sleep¬ 
ing  oar  service  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
between  Baltimore  and  Newark,  Pittsburg  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  results  to  the  railroad  company  were 
very  gratifying,  but  subsequently  it  was  ascertained 
the  Pullman  Company  was  not  in  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  class  of  equipment  to  all  roads  operat'ng 
Pullman  cars  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  to 
allay  any  friction  that  might  result  from  this  In¬ 
equality  of  service,  the  Pullman  Company  request¬ 
ed  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  resume  the 
standard  cars  previously  in  service,  which  will  bs 
done,  commencing  April  10th. 


Railway  World, 

Apl.8/99. 

the  car  trust. 

Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  McConnell,  of  the 

Union  Pacific,  gives  out  a  few  points  regarding  the  ca 
^tT  He  asseL  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  car  manufac 
turing  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  trust, 
and  that  it  is  the  outside  capacity  the  trust  has  to  fear 
and  not  individual  railroads.  Car  building  has  been 
IcTd  .0  s.,=h  a  fina 

such  as  only  large  railroads  could  afford  to  mam 
different  from  Ibose  u»d  for  repam- 

pounds.  noundS  Steel  car  manufac- 

with  a  capacity  of  80,000  p  about  1,300,000 

being  about  httcen  >  fr,r  nuite  a  while  to  come. 

than  individual  railroads  could,  ^  r^rdmarV 

The  PuUnwn  Company  mUodiited  sonw  Umc 
sleeping  car  on  the  Baltimore  Chicago 

tween  Baltimore  ‘‘"4.  •  ^,i,t’tlie  Pullman  Company  was  not 
•The  results  if  class  o(  equipment  to  all 

ITrarn^Pufiman  cars  cast  of^Ch'ca^^^  ComS'  J* 

Monday. 


I8S 


Chgo.  Chronicle, 

Arl.9/99» 

IPULLMaN’S  MAKE  K  CUT. 


I  Sleeping  Car  Company  Is  Forced 
to  Reduce  Berth  Rates. 


I' JJiii  Action  Is  Compelled  by  the  Step 
of  the  Great  Northern  Boad. 


fi^epingChanges  Are  the  Result  i 
All  Over  the  Counti’y. 


Chgo.Inter-Ocea 

Apl.8/99. 


AMONGTHERAILWAYS 


Kew  Board  of  Directors  Is  Chosen 
for  the  Alton  Company. 


HARRIMAN  IS  PRESIDENT 


Chappell  Remains  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager. 


I  freight  Shipments  Still  Show  a  Fall,  j  Broken  will  invoke  Law  to  Dinolve 
ing  Off  Over  Last  Year, 


SLASH  IN  BERTH  RATES. 

IfopLLMAN'S  COMPANY  TAKES  ACTION. 
Alter  several  years’  agitation  Pullman's 
1  Palace  Car  Company  has  decided  to  reduce 
I  Us  sleeping  car  rates.  The  cut,  which  will 
Into  ettect  next  Saturday,  is  not  a  heavy 
,  and  the  corporation’s  action  Is  not  a 

ITOluntary  one,  but  was  forced  by  the  Great 
Northern  road,  which  operates  Its  own  sleep¬ 
ers  and  which  recently  cut  oft  $1.60  from  the 
charges  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Paclflo 
coast.  The  contracts  of  Pullman’s  com¬ 
pany  with  the  railroads  over  which  Its  cars 
are  run  specines  that  the  sleeping  car  rates 
of  these  lines  must  be  no  higher  than  those 
Jn  ettect  on  competing  roads.  The  competi¬ 
tor  of  Hill’s  road  la  the  Northern  Pacific, 
which  uses  Pullman’s  cars.  As  soon  as  the 
Northern  Pacific’s  competitor  announced  its 
out  In  berth  fares  the  former  called  upon  the 
Pullman  people  to  haul  down  their  charges, 
and  yesterday  the  Chicago  corporation  no¬ 
tified  the  Northern  Pacific  that  Us  sleeping 
car  rates  would  be  cut  to  the  basis  of  Us 
competitor. 

In  addition  to  this  Pullman  s  company 
gave  notice  of  a  general  reduction  In  through 
berth  rates  from  all  of  the  principal  eastern 
cities  to  the  west. 

The  slash  In  berth  charges  will  average 
$LB0  per  berth  and  stateroom  prices  will  go 
down  about  H  The  new  rates  will  apply  to 
all  cars  operated  between  Chicago  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. :  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  between  Bt.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha. 
Kansas  City,  Denver.  Ogden,  New  Orleans 
and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  the  same  Paclflo 
coast  cities.  The  tumble  In  charges  will  also 
be  felt  In  the  east,  the  rates  from  New  York 
city  to  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga  being  cut  uniformly  ll.BO  per 
berth. 

CUTS  ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE. 

At  present  the  Pullman  berth  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  Is  115.50.  This  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  »14.  Staterooms  will  go  down  tc 
139.50  and  drawing-rooms  to  |53.  Correspond¬ 
ing  reductions  will  be  made  from  all  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri  river  points.  Between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  the  charge  will 
be  dropped  to  *8.  to  Atlanta  to  *5.50,  to  Mem¬ 
phis  to  *7  and  to  Chattanooga  to  36.60.  From 
St.  Louis  to  the  coast  the  rate  will  go  down 
to  313,  and  from  the  Missouri  river  points 
the  charge  will  be  3U.50  after  next  Saturday. 
FIGHT  IS  TO  CONTINUE. 

Chicago  railroad  men  are  elated  over  the 
forced  action  of  Pullman’s  company,  It  being 
the  general  opinion  that  the  fight  for  lower 
Aleeplng-car  rates  has  Just  started  and  that 
before  It  ends  the  Pullman  people  will  be 

Smpelled  to  make  further  and  more  radical 
luctlons  not  only  for  long  rides,  but  for 
s  short  runs.  A  majority  of  the  railroad 
[  officers  are  opposed  to  the  present  arbitrary 
schedule  of  berth  rates  and  many  of  them 
have  been  working  for  years  to  have  them 
lowered,  but  up  to  date  all  attempts  to  Influ- 
I  woe  the  sleeping-car  company  to  reduce 
Bave  failed. 

I  Antl-sleeping-car  legislation  Is  In  the  air 
psnd  It  Is  not  confined  to  the  western  granger 
{''wates,  for  a  law  has  just  been  Introduced  In 
I  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  providing  for 
I  a  reduction  not  only  In  sleeping-car  fares, 
I  but  In  the  rates  of  parlor  and  chair  cars.  It 
f  Is  the  general  opinion  that  the  present  move 
^f  Pullman’s  company  was  Inspired  as  much 
IHr  the  threatened  legislation  as  by  competl- 


The  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  and  Al¬ 
ton  Railroad  company  was  effected  by  tb» 
election  of  a  new  board  of 'directors  and  a 
president.  As  was  generally  anticipated,  E. 
H.  Harriman,  head  of  the  syndicate  wbicb 
has  acquired  about  95  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  company,  was  elected  president.  The  di¬ 
rectors  chosen  yesterday  are: 

E.  H.  Harriman  of  New  York,  director  of 
Union  Pacific. 

C.  H.  Chappell  of  Chicago,  who  continues 
Tice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Alton. 

Mortimer  L.  Schlff  of  New  York,  represen: 
tlve  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  financial  agents  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

A.  W.  Krech  and  W.  A.  Simonson  of  New 
York,  representatives  of  the  Gould  system. 

J.  W.  Ooane  of  Chicago,  director  of  Union 
Pacific. 

R.  C.  dowry  of  Chicago,  vice  president  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  company. 

J.  C.  Hutchins  and  W.  H.  Henkle  of  Chicago, 
representatives  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Sav¬ 
ings  bank. 

The  only  officer  elected  by  the  directors  W3< 
President  Harriman.  It  Is  understood  that 
some  of  those  chosen  yesterday  as  dlrecUrs 
will  fill  the  places  only  temporarily.  Until 
those  who  are  to  serve  permanently  as  di¬ 
rectors  are  elected  it  Is  not  likely  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  officers  of  the  company  will  be  elected. 
C.  H.  Chappell  will  continue  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  and  H.  E.  R.  Wood  as 
treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  company,  li 
Is  possible  that  the  treasury  and  accounting 
departments,  or  the  heads  of  them,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  he  located  In  New  York,  as  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  office  will  be  there,  and  the  financial 
deals  contemplated  will  be  arranged  there. 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  rumors  of 
changes  to  occur  In  the  traffic  and  operating 
departments  of  the  Alton.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  good  ground  for  the  belief 
that  no  changes  are  now  contem¬ 
plated.  No  change  In  the  general 
policy  of  the  road  has  been  ordered  by 
those  now  In  control,  except  to  make  Improve¬ 
ments  In  the  roadbed  and  equipment  which  are 
deemed  necessary.  The  first  aim  of  the  new 
owners  Is  to  put  the  read  In  first-class  physl^^aj 
shape  and  Increase  the  facilities  ' 


ir  securing 


The  Economist, 
Apl.8/99. 


Financial  Chronicle, 
Apl.8/99. 

Censolldated  Street  Car  Co.— Prospectus.  —  stated 
last  week  this  company  was  incorporated  March  37,  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,000,000  7 
per  cent  cnmnlative  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  common 
stock,  to  build  street  railroad  cars,  automobiles,  omnibuses 
and  other  vehicles  for  conveying  passeugers,  freight  or  ex¬ 
press,  and  to  manufacture  trucks,  wheels  and  other  railroM 
supplies.  The  new  company,  we  are  officially  informed, 
will  take  over  the  business  of  the  following  concerns: 

street  Car  Manufacturers.— J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.,  Laclede  Car  Co.,  American  Car  Co.  of  St.  Lout8;JolinSteiih^- 
BOn  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City  {with  a  plar*  "*•  w  .n- m 

Jones'  Sons.  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Q.  C.  Knlllraa 

"  "'■-veland,  and  the  strab,,  „ 

;.:  J.  G.  Brill  &  Co„  Phllu- 


,  Chicago',  and  Peokhara  Motor 


_ t  Elizabeth,  N.  J.);  , 

Troy,  N.  Y.;  Q.  C.  Knlilraau  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  J.  ( 
Kuihman  <fe  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  the  streetcar  building  plants  of  tli 
Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Co. 

Three  makers  of  tmoks  for  street  ci 
delphia;  Maguire  Manufacturing  Co., 

Truck  A  Wheel  Co.  of  Kingston.  N.  Y.  ,  . 

Also  the  assembling  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co.  at  Berlin, 

°  Th^oompany,  it  is  stated,  will  control  90  per  cent  of  the 
street  car  building  and  truck  building  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  intended  to  maintain  five  plants  in  this  country,  namely, 
at  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
San  Francisco  [a  plant  is  to  be  built  at  the  last  named  place], 
and  also  a  plant  in  England.  W.  C.  Sheldon  &  Co.  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  financing  the  consolidation. — V’'.  68.  n.  618 

Ry.&  Englneerlne  Review, 

AP1.8A9. 

Ordinary  Sleepers  to  Be  Discontinued. 

Sonic  time  ago  the  I’ullniaii  Coinpnn.v.  ns  an  cx- 
l.crinu'iitnl  measure,  introduced  “ordinary”  sleep¬ 
ing  ear  service  on  the  Haltiinore  and  Ohio  railroad 
between  Haltiinore  and  Newark,  I’lttsburg  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  results  to  the  railroad  company  were 
very  gratifying,  hut  subseauontly  It  was  ascertained 
the’  I’ullman  Company  was  not  In  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  class  of  erpiipment  to  all  roads  operating 
Pullman  cars  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  to 
allay  any  friction  that  might  result  from  this  in- 
eciuality  of  service,  the  Pullman  Company  reipiest- 
i  d  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  to  resume  the 
sl:indnrd  ears  previously  in  service,  which  will  b  ' 
done,  commencing  April  10th. 


Railway  World, 

Apl.8/99. 

the  car  trust. 

of  Molivc  l’o«cr  of  *0 

r„i,  „  I'acific.  Rives  ool  a  few  po.nls  rcganloig  Uic  car 
n  c  .-.s  ens  that  Jo  „cr  cent,  of  tl.c  car  manufac- 

Klrcfl  U)  St, Cl,  a  fine  art  that  only  lar^j,  expenstve 
phLts,  such  as  only  larLa’  railrua.ls  could  afford  to  niam- 

‘*'^‘1-  The  riiion'l’acific  has  ordered  looo  of  these, 
tnrers  are  not  in  tnc  i  their  average  hie 

IS'J^aSVSf.e™^  Kn;ie'rh:;.e\o  p. 

and  iron  refiions,  when 


.■  larifc  piams  -  - 

nv  material  is  cheap,  can  plan 

", . .  1  (in  a  larce  scale  more  cheaply 

ahead  to  i.rodncc  cars  on  a  iars,c 
weeks  ago  .1  ,  iiiflividual  railroads  couUU 

ipany  wa.s  ^  ~  Rinne  time  ago  ordnuui 

n.nsidered  The  Pullman  Company  mtn  ■  Railroad  Ik- 

plai.s  as  sleeping  car  service  'l Piusl.urg  and  Chicago. 

Ilie  gos  twccMi  l5:ihimorc  '"1(1  Newa  -  was  not 

ol  proiec  Vk’  results  were  l^n.mymg,  ;  d  th.  ^^“nt  to  all  roads  op- 

arrange  ,„.siti(in  to  furnish  ‘ and  St.  Louis.  :md  it  re- 

crating  „  j  p;  jp,,ad  Company  to  resuim 

.,„,stcd  dtc  'bdtnno  c  .  '  will  be  done  next 

the  standard  cars  pri\ioi>  'J 
Monday. 


I8S 


Railway  World, 
Apl.8/99, 


Chicago  Record, 

Apl.ll/99* 


Chgo.  Tribune, 
Apl. 11/99. 


A  NOT  UNEXPECTED  RECEIVERSHIP. 

Rati.ko.M)  men  in  this  country  were  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Such  a  step 
has  long  been  expected,  and  it  was  a  inystefy  to  most 
jieoplc  how  the  inevitable  was  so  long  delayed.  Rail¬ 
road  men  knew,  if  the  general  public  did  not,  how  the 
wind  was  blowing.  There  had  been  many  incidents 
developed  the  past  year  which  indicated  what  the  end 
would  be.  But  this  was  known  only  to  railroad  men  and 
the  few  shrewd  financiers  whose  business  it  is  to  closely 
follow  the  doings  of  a  property  in  which  either  their 
own  institutions  or  their  customers  were  interested. 
But  the  public  was  surprised.  It  had  a  right  to  be,  for 
it  was  misled  by  officials  of  the  company.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  application  for  a  receivership  was  made 
President  Stillwell  was  quoted  in  an  interview  (which 
has  not  yet  been  disavovyed)  as  saying;  “The  state- j 
ment  frequently  made  that  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  would  | 
go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  is  untrue;  neither  will 
there  be  any  assessment  of  stock.”  On  Saturday  even-  ] 
ing  the  road  was  placed  in  receivers’  hands.  This  is 
elociuent  testimony  to  the  value  of  .some  official  denials. 
There  may  have  been  “good  and  sufficient”  reasons  | 
why  Mr.  Stillwell  did  not  want  it  known  that  the  action  | 
taken  was  in  contemplation.  But  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  deliberate  falsehood  which  he  is  credited 
as  having  uttered.  His  alleged  denial  that  a  receiver¬ 
ship  was  likely  was  absolute.  It  was  not  technical. 
In  his  statement  made  after  the  receivership  he  does 
not  deny  the  alleged  interview,  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
explain  it.  He  simply  says  that  “had  the  road  been 
three  or  four  months  more  uninterrupted  it  would  have 
easily  paid  its  floating  debt  without  any  trouble.”  He 
knew  this  before  he  made  his  denial  of  a  receivership, 
and  he  knew  that  the  road  would  be  “interrupted.”  It 
is  just  such  developments  as  these  that  have  done  so 
much  injury  to  American  railroad  interests.  Mr.  Still¬ 
well  is  not  the  first  official  to  adopt  .such  tactics,  but 
that  fact  does  not  relieve  him  or  excuse  the  deliberate 
falsehood  which  he  is  credited  as  having  uttered.  It  is 
his  turn  to  speak  now,  and  the  Railw.w  World,  for 
one,  would  be  pleased  if  he  can  say  anything  to  remove 
the  distrust  brought  upon  himself  by  the  statement 
credited  to  him.  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  road  would  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 


WANT  PULIMAN  SHOP^U  FORECAST  OF  B.  &  0.  CHANGES^ 


STBEET-CAR  PLANTS  TO  BE  SOLO 

Combination  a(  Ballden  lu  Xear  Con- 
■nmmatlon— Mr.  Hamilton  Mar  Sno- 
ceed  Prealdent  Bowen— No  Lite 
In  the  Stock  Market. 


The  Btreet-car  buUdtaB  plants  of  the  Pull-  I 
man  company  are  included  In  the  plan  of  the  I 
CoDBolldated  Street-Car  company— a  New 
Jersey  corporation  organlBed  to  take  over 
the  principal  etroet-car  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  While  the  actual  transfer  of 
the  property  has  not  been  made.  It  le  under¬ 
stood  that  the  sale  of  this  branch  of  the 
Pullman  Intereete  has  been  agreed  upon.  In 
comparison  with  the  passenger  and  freight 
car  manufacturing  departments  of  the  com¬ 
pany  the  street-oar  building  plants  do  not 
appear  of  great  Importance,  the  annual  out¬ 
put  having  averaged  only  about  <360,000  a 
year  In  the  ten  years  of  Its  existence,  but 
the  company's  street  cars  are  used  on  many 
lines  In  this  city  and  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  care  of  the  Metropolitan  ele¬ 
vated  road,  many  of  the  trolley  care  of  the 
three  main  ayeteme  and  of  the  outlying  elec¬ 
tric  llnee.  and  the  more  modem  rolling  stock 
of  the  cable  lines  were  built  there.  'The 
company  now  has  in  Its  shops  between  150 
and  200  oars  under  conetmctlon.  most  of 
which  are  for  the  Northwestern  elevated 
railroad.  The  cars  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid- 
Transit  company,  on  Brooklyn  bridge,  were 
from  these  shops.  The  company  has  a  few 
cart  in  England,  and  lately  has  bad  Inquiry 
for  many  more. 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  laet  four  or  flve 
years  the  street-car  building  Industry  has 
not  been  profitable,  owing  to  excessive  com- 
petition,  and  the  consolidation  ef  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Interesta  le  believed  to  be  the  beet  stop 
that  could  be  taken,  it  le  stated  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  Industry  will  be  oontrolled. 
The  central  corporation  will  have  <8,000,000 
of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  <10,000,000 
of  common  stock.  W.  O,  Sheldon  &  Co.  of 
Now  York  are  concerned  In  financing  the 
enterprise.  The  company  will  manufacture 
In  addition  to  atreet  cars  automobiles,  omni¬ 
buses  and  similar  vehicles  and  trucks,  wheels 
and  other  railroad  supplies.  '  It  is  announced 
that  the  following  ccmceras  will  be  taken 

°'^8Ueet-Oar  Manufacturers— J.  Q.  Brill  A 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  St.  Louie  Car  company, 
Laclede  Car  company,  American  Car  com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Lonle.  John  Stephenson  company, 
ltd..  Now  York  city;  J.  M.  Jones'  Sons,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  Q.  C.  Kuhlman  company,  J.  O.  Kuhl- 
.  man  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  the  street-car 
building  plants  of  tha  Pullman  company. 

I  Makers  of  Trucks-^.  G.  Brill  A  Co.. 
Maguire  Manufacturing  company.  Chicago, 
and  Peckham  Motor,  Truck  and  Wheel  com- 
'  pany  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Assembling  plant  of  St.  ^uls  Car  com¬ 
pany  at  Berlin,  Germany. 


Long  Postponed  Meeting  to  Be  Held  In 
Baltimore  Today— Not  to  Pore- 

close  Main  Line.  _  j; _ ; 

organlxatlon  of  the  oomP““^ 

poned  from  month  to  month  alnce  la«^o 

■^mber,  will  be  held 

line.  It  le  said,  wUl  no.t  be  forectoeed  nas 
'^A“l^rir’of‘‘New  York  and 

be  made  chairman  of  the 
rectors,  and  that  Norman  B. 
chosen  a  director  to 

syndicate  headed  hy  James  J.  HIU  of^a 
Great  Northern  and  Philip  D. 
syndicate  will  name  three  dirwtort, 

Is  prohahle  that  Mr.  HIU  and  one  ot  tlW 

Armours  will  be  the  other  two.  . 

According  to  Present  ptens  Resident  J^n 
K.  Cowen  and  Vice  President  Murray  will  be.  1 
reClecled.  General  Manager  Underwood  will 
also  be  mode  a  Vice  President,  and  there  may 

he  a  third  Vice  President. 

Mr  Salomon,  ■who,  it  1«  «ald.  -wm  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  boai^,  will  have  absoliute  charge  , 
of  the  financial  department  of  the  corpora- 
tlon  and  will  direct  It  from  New  York. 

Edward  R.  Bacon.  President  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Southwestern  railway,  which 
will  be  known  aa  the  Southwestern  division 
of  the  Balt'.more  and  Ohio  under  the  reor¬ 
ganization.  arrived  In  Baltimore  today,  and 
was  In  conference  with  Receivers  Cowen  and 

^Mr  *Bacon,  who  Is  a  director  of  the  BalM- 
^re  and  Ohio,  will  be  reBlected,  as  wUl  also 

General  Louis  Fitzgerald. 

Mercantile  Trust  cxxmpany  of  New.  York.  ji 


ChRO.  Tribune, 

Pullmkii  Biatss  to  Stand. 

There  1#  no  Intentloni  on  the  part'  of  the 
Pulliman  Palace  Oar  companyi  to  redluce 
Bieeplng  car  rates  to  any  podnits  except  ouch 
as  are  reacbedi  by  the  Great  Northern  rail¬ 
way  company.  The  latter’s  reddctlora  of 
<1  60  in  the  through  sleeping  car  rate  to 
north  Pacific  coast  points  had  to  bo  met  by 
the  Pullmaw  company  under  an  agreement 
with  the  competing  lines  over  which  It  oper- 


Chgo .Int«r-pc®an, 
Apl. 12/99. 


It  16  understood  that  iho  board  of  direotdjj 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Is  a  temporary  on 
Mr.  Harrimau’s  acceptance  of  the  president 
is  4iUo  temporary.  * 


Dally  Philadelphia 
Stock-holder, 

Apl •7/99. 

CAR  BUILDERS’  TRUST? 

The  Clonsolidiitetl  Strtct  Car  Coni- 
Diuiv  recently  iiicoriwrated  at  Trcn-1, 
ton  with  a  capital  of  818,000,(K)0,  is 
I  said  to  he  composed  of  a  number  of 
tiic  luincipal  builders  of  street  cars 
1  in  tlie  United  States,  and  seems  to 
be  a  cc.ntirmation  of  the  rumors, 

!  w'liich  liave  been  persistent  during 
I  the  last  few  months,  that  several  of 
tlie  liuilders  of  street  railway  cars 
1  were  contemplating  a  general  con- 
'  solidntion.  The  names  of  the  com¬ 
panies  whose  properties  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  new  corporation  have 
not  yet  been  made  puhlie. 


Chicago  Record, 
Apl. 11/99. 


[fly  Tit  AaoeiatiS  Pruj.i  p 

Fort  Boott,  Kas.,  April  10.— The  Kansas  Glty 
Pittsburg  A  Gulf  mortssgs  holders  seem  t 
hsve  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Stllwel 
Interests  In  court  hers  to-day  as  far  as  the  aom, 
pany'e  property  tn  Kansas  Is  ooncemed.  Judgi 
BImmoni  of  tbs  District  court  was  asked  by  tb< 
Btllwell  Interests  to  make  aq  anoillary  ords 
^pointing  ths  receivers  tor  the  Kansas  prop¬ 
erty  that  were  appointed  by  Judge  Olbson  a 
Xaniaa  City  for  the  Ulesourl  property,  but  hi 
ipetueed,  saying  ht  would  not  bs  made  a  eabgiae 
tor  either  side.  Bis  ground  was  that  he  1m< 
no  Jurlsdlotlon.  Immediately  the  sttoVneys  re^ 
resenting  the  mortgage  Interests  filed  a  moq^ 
In  tha  Federal  court  here  asking  United  StaUi 
Judge  Hook  to  appoint  ths  receivers  that  ar» 
to  be  named  by  tne  Federal  court  In  fit.  Louis, 
The  matter  Is  being  presented  to  Judge  UoOl 
'  at  Leavraworth. 


Tlie  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  exi>ected  to  be  in  the  m.arket 
soon  for  ten  engines. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  Is  reportetl  to  be  figuring  on 
some  new  motive  power. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Choctaw  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  is  In  the 
market  for  20  locomotives. 

We  are  offlelally  informed  that  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  con¬ 
templates  pureliasing  some  new  engines  and  cars,  but  as  yet 
no  orders  have  Ih'cu  placed. 

Tlie  Elliott  Car  Corniwiny  of  Gadsden.  Ala.,  .and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  have  secured,  through  their  Chicago  agent,  Mr.  'P.  W. 
Harvey,  Jr.,  12.’S0  Monadnock  block,  the  Order  of  the  Lorain 


Rilllway  World, 
Apl.8/99. 


Chicaeo  Record, 
Apl. 11/99. 


Chco.  Tribune, 
Apl. 11/99. 


A  NOT  UNeXPECTED  RECEIVERSHIP. 

Ra'i.koad  men  in  tlii.s  cinmtrv  were  not  .surprised  to 
learn  tliat  tlie  Kansas  City.  Pittsljiirj;-  and  (lulf  Railroad 
had  been  plaeed  in  tlie  hands  of  reeeiver.s.  Sueh  a  step 
has  long  been  ex])eeted,  and  it  was  a  mystery  to  most 
j)eople  how  the  inevitable  was  so  long  delayed.  Rail¬ 
road  men  knew,  if  the  general  ])ul)lie  did  not,  how  the 
wind  was  blowing.  There  had  been  many  ineidents 
developed  the  past  year  whieh  indieated  what  the  end 
would  be.  lint  this  was  known  only  to  railroail  men  and 
the  few  shrewd  tinaneiers  whose  business  it  is  to  closely 
follow  the  doings  of  a  ]iro])erty  in  whieh  either  their 
own  institutions  or  their  eustomers  were  interested. 
Jiut  the  public  was  surprised.  It  had  a  right  t(j  be.  for 
it  was  misled  by  officials  of  the  eom|)any.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  a])plication  for  a  receivership  was  made 
President  Stillwell  was  {pioted  in  an  interview  (which 
ha>  not  yet  been  disavowed)  as  saying:  "The  state¬ 
ment  freiiuently  made  that  the  Pittsburg  and  C.ulf  would 
go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  is  untrue:  neither  will 
there  be  any  assessment  of  stock.”  On  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  the  road  was  ])laced  in  receivers’  hands.  This  is 
eloi|uent  testimony  to  the  value  of  some  (official  denials, 
d'here  may  have  been  "good  and  sufficient"  reasons 
why  Mr.  .Stillwell  did  not  want  it  known  that  the  action 
taken  was  in  contemplatit)n.  Put  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  deliberate  falsehood  which  he  is  credited 
as  having  uttered.  II  is  alleged  denial  that  a  receiver¬ 
ship  was  likely  was  absolute.  It  was  not  technical. 
In  hi-  statement  made  after  the  receivership  he  does 
not  deny  the  alleged  interview,  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
explain  it.  He  sim])ly  says  that  "had  the  road  been 
three  or  four  mouths  more  uninterrupted  it  would  have 
easily  i^aid  its  floating  debt  without  any  trouble.”  lie 
knew  this  before  he  made  his  denial  of  a  receivership, 
anil  he  knew  that  the  road  would  be  "interrupted.”  It 
is  ju't  such  develoimieiits  as  these  that  have  done  so 
much  injury  to  .\merican  railroad  interests.  IMr.  Still¬ 
well  is  not  the  first  official  to  ado])t  such  tactics,  but 
that  fact  does  not  relieve  him  or  excuse  the  deliberate 
fal-ehood  which  he  is  credited  as  having  uttered.  It  is 
In-  turn  to  s])eak  now,  and  the  Railway  Mori.o,  for 
one.  would  be  pleased  if  he  can  say  anything  to  remove 
the  di>trust  brought  ui)on  him.self  by  the  statement 
credited  to  him.  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  road  would  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 


WANT  PULLMAN  SHOPS  U  FORECAST  OF  B.  &  0.  CHANGES. 


STREET-CAR  PLANTS  TO  BE  SOLD 

Combination  of  Bnlldor*  la  Xenr  Con- 
anmmatlon— Mr.  Hamilton  May  Sne¬ 
ered  Prealdent  Bowen— \o  Life 
In  the  Stock  Market. 


The  street-car  building  plants  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  are  included  In  the  plan  of  the 
Consolidated  Street-Car  company— a  New 
Jereey  corporation  organized  to  take  over 
the  principal  street-car  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  While  the  actual  transfer  of 
the  property  has  not  been  made.  It  Is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  sale  of  this  branch  of  the 
Pullman  Interests  has  been  agreed  upon.  In 
comparison  with  the  passenger  and  freight 
car  manufacturing  departments  of  the  com¬ 
pany  the  etreet-oar  building  plants  do  not 
appear  of  great  Importance,  the  annual  out¬ 
put  having  averaged  only  about  JSBO.OOO  a 
year  In  the  ten  years  of  Its  existence,  hut 
the  company’s  street  cars  are  need  on  many 
lines  In  this  city  and  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  cars  of  the  Metropolitan  ele¬ 
vated  road,  many  of  the  trolley  cars  of  the 
three  main  systems  and  of  the  outlying  elec¬ 
tric  lines,  and  the  more  modem  rolling  stock 
of  the  cable  lines  were  built  there.  The 
company  now  has  In  Its  shops  between  150 
and  200  cars  under  constmctlon.  most  of 
which  are  for  tho  Northwestern  elevated 
railroad.  The  cars  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid- 
Transit  company,  on  Brooklyn  bridge,  were 
from  these  shops.  The  company  has  a  few 
care  in  England,  and  lately  has  had  Inquiry 
for  many  more. 

It  is  understood  that  In  tho  last  four  or  live 
years  the  street-car  building  Industry  has 
not  been  profltable,  owing  to  excessive  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  coneolidatlon  of  tho  prin¬ 
cipal  IntereetB  Is  believed  to  be  the  best  step 
that  could  he  taken.  It  ie  staUd  that  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  Industry  will  be  controlled. 
The  central  corporation  will  have  $8,000,000 
of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000 
of  common  stock.  W.  C,  Bheldon  &  Co.  of 
New  York  are  concerned  In  financing  the 
enterprise.  The  company  will  manufacture 
In  addition  to  street  cars  automobiles,  omni¬ 
buses  and  similar  vehicles  and  trucks,  wheels 
and  other  railroad  supplies.  It  la  announced 
that  the  following  concerns  will  be  taken 

°'atreet-Car  Manufacturers— J.  Q.  Brill  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  St.  Louie  Car  company. 
Laclede  Car  company,  American  Oar  com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis,  John  Stephenson  company, 
ltd..  New  York  city;  J.  M.  Jones’  Sons,  Troy. 
N.  Y.;  G.  C.  Kuhlman  company,  J.  O.  Kuhl- 
man  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  the  street-car 
building  plants  of  the  Pullman  company. 

I  Makers  of  Trucks— J.  G.  Brill  &  Ca, 
Maguire  Manufacturing  company,  Chicago, 
and  Peckham  Motor,  Tmck  and  Wheel  com¬ 
pany  of  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

Assembling  plant  of  St.  ^uls  Car  com¬ 
pany  at  Berlin,  Germany. 


Long  Postponed  Meeting  to  Be  Held  in 
Baltimore  Today — Not  to  Fore¬ 
close  Main  Line.  _ _ 

railroad  atockholdcrs..  re¬ 

lava  in  their  completion  of  the  plans  lor  re 
orglnLuon  of  the  company,  has  ^een 
ponecl  from  month  to  month 
^mber,  will  be  held  tomorrow.  The  main 
line.  It  is  said,  wUl  not  be  foreclosed  aa  has 

'^A^l^rtroV  New  York  aj^ 

'mu  wluKl^omon 

be  made  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Dl 
rectors  and  that  Norman  B.  Ream  will  be 
chosen 'a  director  to  the 

syndicate  headed  by  James  J.  Hill  “  '"e 
Great  Northern  and  Philip  D- 
syniHcalrt  will  name  three  dlrectort,  and  H 
is  protiable  that  Mr.  Hill  and  one  of  the 

"^Aoco^liig'to'p^resent  plans  President  John 
K  Cowen  and  Vice  President  Murray  will  be 
reSlected.  General  Manager  Underwood  will 
also  be  made  a  Vice  President ,  and  there  may 
be  a  third  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Salomon,  who.  It  Is  said,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  bonid.  will  have  absolute  charge 
of  the  financial  department  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  will  direct  it  from  New  York. 

Edward  R.  Bacon,  President  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Southwestern  railway,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Southwestern  division 
of  the  BaU'more  and  Ohio  under  the  reor¬ 
ganization.  arrived  in  Baltimore  today,  and 
was  In  conference  with  Receivers  Cowen  and 
Murray.  ^ 

Mr.  Bacon,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Barn- 
ore  and  Ohio,  will  be  reflected,  as  will  also 

General  Louis  Fitzgerald. 

Mercantile  Trust  company  of  Nevir  York.  | 


Chgo.  Tribune, 

Apl.il/99- 

Pullman  Rates  to  Stand. 

There  Is  no.  Intention  on  tho  part'  of  tho 
Pullman  Palace  Car  companyi  to  reduce 
steeping  car  rates  to  any  points  except  such 
as  are  reached!  by  the  Great  Northern  rail¬ 
way  company.  The  latter’s  redluotton  of 
$1.50  In  the  through  sleeping  car  rate  to 
north  Pacific  coast  points  had  to  be  met  by 
the  Pullman  company  under  an  agreement 
with  the  competing  lines  over  which  it  oper- 


Chgo .Intar-Ocean, 
Apl. 12/99. 

(  liIcnKo  nnd 

ii  la  understood  that  tho  board  of  direelors 
)f  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Is  a  temporary  one. 
dr.  Hiirrimau’s  acceptance  of  the  presidency 
«  aUo  temporary.  '  . • . 


Dally  Philadelphia 
Stock-holder, 

Apl. 7/99. 

CAB  BUILDIERS’  TRUST? 

Tlie  ('i)n.st)li<l;iU'tl  Street  Oir  tV)tii- 
tiiinv.  nventlv  inedriiniiited  at  'I'rcn- 
It.n'witli  a  ca'i.italof  S1SJ)00,()00,  is 
«aiil  to  Ite  composed  of  a  mimlier  of 
li,c  prineipal  Ituiltlors  of  street  cars 
ill  the  Tiiited  States,  and  seems  to 
1«.  it  eonlirmatimi  of  tlie  nimors, 
wldeli  have  licen  persistent  during 
tlic  last  few  montlis,  tliat  several  of 
the  l)uilder.s  ofslrett  railway  ears 
were  (;ontem[)lating  a  general  eon- 
solidation.  Tlic  naines  of  tlie  com¬ 
panies  wliose  propertie.s  will  lie  ae- 
ipiired  \>y  the  new  eori.oratmn  have 
not  yet  lieeii  made  pnhlic. 


Chicaeo  Record, 

Apl. 11/99. 


Blow  to  Stilwell  Intere.t.. 

[By  Tht  Associated  Press.'} 

Port  Scott,  kas..  April  10.— ’The  Kansas  City 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf  mortgage  holders  seem  t 
have  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Stilwel 
Interests  In  court  here  to-day  as  far  as  the  com 
pany's  property  In  Kansas  is  concerned.  Judg> 
Simmons  of  the  District  court  was  asked  by  th. 
Btilwell  Interests  to  make  an  ancillary  orde 
appointing  the  receivers  tor  the  Kansas  prop  1 
erty  that  were  appointed  by  Judge  Gibson  s 
Kansas  City  for  the  Missouri  property,  but  hi 
refused,  saying  he  would  not  be  made  a  catspav  > 
tor  either  side.  His  ground  was  that  he  h8( 
no  jurisdiction.  Immediately  the  attoVneys  rep- 
reaenting  tho  mortgage  Interests  filed  a  motloi 
In  the  Federal  court  here  asking  United  Statei 
Judge  Hook  to  appoint  the  receivers  that  are 
to  be  named  by  the  Federal  court  In  St.  Louis 
The  matter  is  being  presented  to  Judge  Hoot 
•t  Leavenworth. 


:if  t'otniKiiiy  of  Ciiiisilim.  Al:i..  .nnd  Mviiiiiliis, 
ilirotiKli  llit'lr  (’litf.tgo  .nfrunt.  Mr.  T.  W. 
1  Moiiiiilntii'k  iiliicl;,  tlic  iirdcr  of  the  liOittin 
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StiH'l  (  oiiipniiy  for  175  jroiidoln  rs.  Oiio  huiulivd  of  tliest* 
oarH  m'o  to  Ik-  <)<i  fort  lon>f  aud  ■  balauce  34  aud  3tl  fei*t. 

rile  riilliiiaii  Company  aif  Lmildiiig  3d  oars  for  tho  St, 
.Tosoidi  South  lioiid  A:  Soiithorn. 

'Hio  Munch'  Bolt  Hallway  lia.s  ordered  one  loot>motlvi'  from 
tho  Baldwin  lyOfomotUe  Works. 

riie  Baldwin  laKomotivo  Works  arc  biilldlnt!:  one  switclilnj; 
enjirino  for  tho  I’ullman  fVmipany. 

Tho  Allistni  Mauufaotnrintr  Comiainy  are  Inilldin!;  20  froluht 
{•ills  for  the  Central  New  Enjrlatid. 

'Hie  Pittshur}r  lyiK-oniotlve  M'orks  have  an  order  for  one 
engine  for  the  l>iiliith  Mlssala*  &  Nhirtliern. 

The  I’lillman  Company  have  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  three  dining  cars  for  the  Southern  Ihieitic. 

Hepoi-ts  state  that  the  Ohio  Central  has  ordeivd  throp  loco¬ 
motives  from  the  I*lttshurg  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Ktithind  has  placixl  an  order  with  the  intlltiiiin  Coin- 
jiany  for  2(HI  Iwx  cars  for  Nov'emher  deliverj-. 

It  is  ivpoi-tial  tliat  the  H(H-kiug  Valley  Is  in  the  market 
for  Kt  pa.ssenger  coaches  and  23  steel  dump  {*ars. 

As  we  go  to  press  a  reiiort  reaches  us  tliiit  the  New  York 
Ceutnil  Is  alKiitt  to  iiliice  an  order  for  2.(KNI  liox  cars. 

The  Ixiuisville  Hendersonville  &  St.  Louis  denies  the  re¬ 
port  tliat  the  eontpany  is  in  the  market  for  tiew  etiuipmenr. 

The  Baidwin  Lcn-oniotive  Works  have  receivcil  an  order  for 
five  con.Holidatiou  IcK-omotives  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad. 

The  Schenectady  Loc-omotive  Works  are  building  for  the 
Me.vlcan  International  Itailway  one  IS  by  24.  (J-wliet'l  switching 
engine. 

'Hie  Clu'saiM'ake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  l.OdO  box  cars  of  the 
I’ullmau  Company  for  delivei'y  in  September,  October  and  No- 
veuilier. 

The  Copper  Range  Railroad  has  ordered  of  the  PuUman 
Company  .30  box  cars,  100  flats.  0  t'oaclies,  2  liaggagc  cars  and 
1  calioose. 

The  Baldwin  Lo<-omotive  Works  have  re<eived  an  order  for 
two  lo{-omotives  for  the  Parral  &  Durango  Railroad,  now  under 
coiistniction  in  Mexico. 

Tlie  Duliitli  Missabe  &  Northern  has  iilactsl  an  order  for 
300  cars  with  the  American  Car  A  I'ouiHlry  Company,  to  Ih' 
built  at  tlie  TeiTe  Haute  works. 

Dispatches  from  San  Fnincisi-o  state  that  the  Santa  Pe  is 
considering  the  purchase'  of  a  thousand  additional  cars  for 
the  San  Francisexi  A  San  Joaquin  Valley  road. 

The  Cumberland  Construction  Company  are  purchiusing  for 
the  Tennessix'  (.’entral  Railway  130  freight  cars,  mi>tJve  iiower 
anil  passenger  equipment,  the  details  of  which  have  not  as  yet 
Is'i'n  dei-ided  uikhi. 

The  Jackson  A  Shani  Company  liave  receivixl  an  onler  fm- 
two  flrst-class  iiassenger  coac-lies  from  the  Fonda  Johnstown  A 
Cloversvllle  Railroad.  Tliey  will  have  Jauney-Biilioup  couplers. 
Hale  A  Kilburn  seats. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  building  one  engine  for 
the  St.  Louis  A  Big  Muddy  narrow-gauge  railway,  one  for  tlie 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  company,  four  for  the  Oliver  Mining  comimny 
and  one  for  E.  D.  Smith  A  Co. 

Till'  Delaware  laickawanmi  A  Wi'sU'rn  has  ordered  fifteen 
12-wlu'el  freight  engines  from  the  Brooks  IxKxmiotive  Works, 
tlie  spe<-ifi  cat  ions  for  which  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  being  - 
built  liy  the  Itickson  Loexunotive  Works. 

The  Huntingdon  A  Broad  T{>p  Mountain  lias  plaix'd  an  order 
with  the  American  f’ar  A  J’oundry  Company  at  lU'fwick.  I’a., 
for  .3<l(l  gomlola  ixwil  cars.  Tliey  will  be  of  the  I'euusylvanla 
Railroad  Comiiany's  standard  of  Sd.iKio  iMiunds'  capacity. 

Tlie  spi'C'iflcations  for  tlie  two  thousand  4d-ton  gondola 
cars  which  the  His'king  Valley  orderixl  nss'iitly,  l.ddd  of  Barney 
A  Smith  for  June  delivery  aud  l.Odd  from  the  American  Cur  A 
Foundry  Company,  to  Ui  delivered  in  August,  call  for  cars 
30  feet  over  and  11  fi't't  lnctii*s  over  side  sills,  with  Diamond 
truck  and  Slnqilex  liolsters,  Monarch  solid  brakelieams,  Buck- 
e.ve  cxiuplers,  Iloey  dniwlair  attachments.  Frencli  springs. 

The  Baltimore  A  Ohio  .^otithweatern  has  placed  an  order 
with  Barney  A  Hinith  for  two  postal  cars.  00  feK  long;  four 
C3-foot  liaggagc  cars;  three  coaches,  five  combination  pass«'ngcr 
and  baggage  cars.  00  fw't  long,  and  two  combination  dining, 
parlor  and  oliservaliou  cars.  07  f{x>t  over  end  sills.  'Pile  sp*'ci- 
fl<-ation.s  include  Westlnghouse  brakes,  Bucki'ye  couplers.  Stand¬ 
ard  steel  platforms,  Sixitt  springs,  lMuts<-h  gas  and  the  Gold 
system  of  ht?n.ting. 

The  Schenectady  Liwoniotive  Works  ar<'  building  one  S-whis'l 
simide  passn'nger  I'Uglne  for  the  Fonda  Johnst{iwn  A  Glovers- 
ville.  It  will  have  cylinders  18  by  24  inches;  wagon-top  boih'r  31 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  snuUli'st  ring,  made  for  wxirklng 
pressure  of  lti3  imhiiuIs;  Cimsolldati'il  safety  valves,  Nathan 
lubricators,  L'tica  steam  gaugi's,  Midvale  tires,  Ajax  journal 
bearings,  Itichard.son  valves.  United  States  m{'tallic  packing,  Otis 


laiiler  su'd,  carlioii  firebox  steel.  Monitor  Injectors  and  lionUi 
cotiplers. 

The  Shickle,  Harrison  A  Howaul  Iron  Company  of  Saint 
Ixniis  have  imrcliused  10  acres  of  ground  in  East  siiliit  Isiiils 
and  will  at  omv  liegin  the  work  of  erecting  a  new  plant,  wlilcli 
will  give  them  a  caimclty  at  the  start  of  lOO  tons  of  castings 
IH'f  day.  The  main  building  in  the  new  plant  will  Ik-  ;J4(>  by 
:MI8  ftx't,  and  will  be  of  steel  cousitructlou  throughout.  It  will 
be  mpiiiiped  in  nuKlern  fashion  and  will  lie  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largewt,  foundry  in  the  {•ountry.  In  addition  to  tliii 
main  building,  theiv  will  lie  macliiue  and  pattern  shops,  Isillcr 
house  and  an  otticx'  building. 

The  Manchester  IxKxmiotlve  Works  have  rweived  an  orih  r 
for  six  switching  eiyjines  from  the  Boston  A  Maliu>.  Tliey 
will  have  cylinders  18  by  24  inches,  will  weigh  in  working  order 
about  lOb.tHKl  iwunds,  wi.th  radial  stay  lioiler  .38  inclies  in 
dliuneter  at  the  smallest  ring,  made  for  a  working  prj'ssmx'  of 
130  iKiuuds;  fiiH'liox,  72  inches  long.  33  Inclw's  wide,  73>4  Inches 
dt't'i),  11)8  2-iuch  tubes.  The  siieclflcatlons  call  for  Ashton  safety 
volvt's.  Hix'hester  heiullights.  Star  Brass  Company’s  steaiii 
gauges,  Westltighousi'-Americaii  brakes.  Midvale  tiriss,  oval 
biiikebeams  on  tender,  Sc-ott  springs,  Richardson  valves,  carlion 
firebox  and  boiler  steel,  Unlte<l  States  metallic  pai'king,  llaii- 
ccK-k  injectors,  lioiler  covering  made  by  Franklin  Manufactiir- 
iiig  Comiwny,  also  the  Monarch  lioiler  {xiveriug;  Standanl 
couplers. 

The  order  placed  with  tlie  Dickson  Ixicomotlve  Works  by 
the  Delawire  Lackawanna  A  Western  calls  for  five  12-whe-‘l 
simple  freight  euglm*s,  weighing  in  working  order  about  2<HMldo 
pounds.  The  cylinders  will  1k>  21  by  32  inches.  The  lioiler  will 
be  of  the  Wootteu  tyiie,  78  inches  in  diameter  at  the  smalli'st 
ring,  with  working  iiressiire  of  2(K)  jiounds;  firebox.  123  inches 
long  and  108  inches  wide;  400  tulx's.  Tliey  will  lie  eipiiinH'd 
with  Consolidnteil  safety  valvi'S.  Nathan  lubricators.  Star  head- 
lights,  Ashi-nift  steam  gauges,  Westinghoust'-Amerlcan  brakes. 
Midvale  tires.  Monarch  brakela'ams  on  tender.  National  spring:-.. 
Rlclmrdson  valves.  Jeronii'  metallic  packing,  carlsin  Ixiller  and 
firebox  siti'i'I.  Monitor  InjiH-tors.  Ixmcli  sanding  apiiaratu.s. 
Keaslx'.v  A  Mattison  inagiu'sla  Iniiler  covering  aud  Gould 
couplei-s. 

Tlie  Boston  A  Maine  has  jilaced  an  ordi  r  with  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Locomotive  Works  for  sl.x  10-wlieel  comiiound  limomotlvcs 
for  SeptenilH'r  delivery.  Tliey  will  weigh  in  working  order  alsmt 
141.1X10  pounds,  with  c.vlinders  21  and  32  by  20  inches;  will 
have  iiidlal  stay  Isiilcr,  .38  imhes  in  diameter  at  the  snrillest 
ring,  made  for  working  |ir('8sure  of  21K)  isinmls;  tlrelsix  will 
be  !)(i  liK-lies  long.  42  inches  wide,  70  Inches  diH'p  at  front 
and  (11  Inchi's  at  back;  heating  surface,  tulies,  1.8.32  square  feet; 
fln'iKix.  141  s(|iiare  fei-t;  total.  1.003  siptare  fix't;  grate  area. 
27.4  s(|uaiv  feet.  Tlies<'  engines  will  lie  equipiasl  witli  As'itni 
safety  valves.  .Nathan  and  Sieliert  lubricatoi’s,  Rochi'Ster  head¬ 
lights.  .Vshcroft  steam  gauges.  West,inghouse-Americaii  lirakes. 
Slidvale  tires.  Sterlingworth  brakelx'anis  on  tender.  “.Magnus" 
journal  bearings,  Frencli  siiriugs.  American  balance  valvi'S. 
T’ultisl  States  nu'talllc  packing,  carlion  Isiiler  and  firebox  stei'l. 
Hancock  inji'<'tors.  Houston  sanding  device.  Keaslx'y  A  .Mattl.son 
Magnesia  lioilei'  covering.  Gould  coiipli'rs. 


Railway  World, 

Apl. 15/99.  ^ 

SOUTHERN. 

•The  inspection  trip  which  President  Samuel  Spencer  and 
ce- Presidents  Finley  and  Gannon,  of  the  Southern 
jde  on  Tluirsday  over  the  Louisville  Air  Line,  says  tl  e 
itlanta  Constitution,"  "is  taken  confirming  the  reports 
d  the  Southern  lias  secured  control  of  that  Pcope^y-  The 
•  line  is  the  shortest  line  between  Louisville 
d  it  gives  the  Southern  a  strong  route  from  the  West  to 
e  Southwest.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  through  line,  or  will  be 
len  consolidation  occurs,  controlled  by  line  system  between 
.  Louis  and  the  South  .Atlantic  seaboard.  The  great  value 
the  new  system  to  the  Southern  will  be  in  the  handling  of 
dtic  between,  the  West  and  the  Southeast.  As 
the  Southern  should  undertake  to  enter  the  export  grain 
rrying  trade  it  would  have  a  strong  route  by  way  of  Atbnta 
Brunswick  This  would  be  a  shorter  rad  haul  Uian  from  bt. 
ouis  to  New  York.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Southern  will 
<1  for  the  grain  and  meat  of  the  West  carrying  it  to  Bruiis- 
ick  for  shipment  across  the  ocean.  Many  » Pomt  w 
ime  important  changes  in  the  railroad  maps  of  the  Southeast 
ns  year.  All  the  large  systems  arc  watching  each  other,  and 
ley  are  all  playing  for  jiosition.” 
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According  to  the  statement  given  out  by  officials  ot  t 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  fully  $250,000  will  de¬ 
pended  in  making  improvements  on  the  Lehigh  and  Jer¬ 
sey  divisions.  The  officials  also  announce  that  bcfo^  May  i 
the  extension  of  the  Easton  and  Northern  Railrod w*''  have 
been  completed. 

Contractors  have  begun  work  on  an  extensj^  of  the  Bristol 
and  Elizabethton  Railway  from  Elizabethtonao  Mountain  City, 
Tenn.  The  extension  will  be  twenty-eigl^ miles  in  length.  It 
iajlso  stated  that  the  same  company  wjn  at  once  build  a  road 
'  ^  mjjerry  to  Lincoln,  N.  C.,  a^tance  of  sixty  miles. 

The  Indiana'TmdUllinois  SouJ^n  Railway  has  been  for¬ 
mally  transferred  totEtr-illuioi^^entral  and  will  hereafter  be 
operated  as  an  independent3ivi8i«a_of  the  latter  road.  The 
Illinois  Central  now  has  yoirect  lineTnto-tlie  Indiana  block 
coal  fields. 

The  Reading  Rail>yy  Company  has  awarded  the  contractor 
six  single-track  tto/i  bridges  at  various  points  on  the  Cala- 
wissa  branch  to  Jne  Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  varying  in  lendth 
from  39  to  84  im.  j 

Creech  &''^e  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  sixty 
miles  olj^vy  work  for  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Rail¬ 
road,  l^weeii  Marion  and  Thebes,  Ill. 

;  Arkansas  Central  extension  from  Charleston  to  Paris 
1  be  completed  on  contract  time,  thereby  gaining  the  sim- 
/iidy  of  $20,000.  _ _ _ I 

£anfirupt  'RoaDa. 


KANSAS  CITY,  PITTSBURG  AND  GULF. 

A  receivership  for  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf 
Railroad  was  asked  during  the  night  of  April  i  of  Judge  Gib¬ 
son,  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Kansas  City,  by  Charles  Grannis 
and  other  stockholders  and  creditors.  The  application  was 
granted,  and  Judge  Gibson  appointed  the  following  named  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  road  as  receivers:  E.  L.  Martin,  vice-presidenj; 
Robert  Gillham,  general  manager,  and  J.  McD.  Trimble,  a*t- 
torney,  all  of  Kansas  City.  The  outstanding  debt  of  the  system 
is  !ti23,ooo,ooo  of  bonds.  The  interest  due  April  i  amounted  to 
$575,000.  The  expenses  of  the  system  amount  to  $40,000  or 
$50,000  per  month,  which  consume  the  earnings  and  diverts 
them  from  the  interest  fund.  The  receivership  does  not.  in¬ 
volve  any  interest  of  the  Port  Arthur  system  other  than  the 
main  line  gf  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad. 
The  northern  lines,  Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt  and  the  Port 
Arthur  Canal  and  Dock  Company,  together  with  other  inter¬ 
ests,  are  said  to  be  upon  a  firm  basis.  The  financial  troubles 
that  have  involved  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  are  directly  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  fight  against  the  completion  of  the  canal,  as  it 
deprived  the  railroad  of  terminal  facilities  at  the  Gulf  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  compelled  the  company  to  make  use  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  which  necessitated  giving  up  a  very  large  share  of  the 
revenue  that  would  ordinarily  accrue  to  the  road. 

A  Kansas  City  report  of  the  trouble  is  as  follows:  “A  few 
days  ago  it  was  learned,  according  to  the  Kansas  City  officials 
of  the  road,  that  the  State  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which 
holds  the  road’s  bonds  to  the  amount  cf  $23,000,000,  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  decisive  action  if  the  interest  payments  of  $575.* 
000,  due  on  April  1,  were  not  met.  Yesterday,  learning,  as  they 
claim,  that  certain  Eastern  stockholders  were  intent  on  applying 
for  a  receivership,  it  was  decided  by  local  officials  of  the  road  to 
head  them  off.  Accordingly  C.  E.  Grannis,  of  New  Haven, 
a  heavy  stockholder,  who  is  favorable  to  the  local  interests,  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  receivership,  arousing  Judge  Janies  Gibson,  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  from  bed  at  a  late  hour  April  i  to  appoint  re¬ 
ceivers.  The  men  appointed — E.  L.  Martin,  Robert  Gillhall 
and  J.  McD.  Trimble— are  respectively  vice-president,  general 
manager  and  general  counsel  of  the  road,  and  are  friendly  to 
Mr.  S^tillwell.  The  general  allegation  in  the  petition  for  re¬ 
ceivers  is  that  the  road  is  insolvent  in  that  it  is  unable  to  meet 
the  interest  upon  its  bonds,  which  falls  due  April  i,  and  which 
amounts  to  $575,000,  and  is  unable  to  clear  away  certain  other 
debts  which  reach  a  total  of  $300,000  to  $400,000.” 

Judge  James  Gibson,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  who  appointed 
the  receivers,  said  that  there  had  been  “absolutely  no  objec¬ 
tion”  to  the  three  receivers  named.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  his  action  had  been  extraordinary.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Martin  had  assured  him  that  the  petitioners  for  the  re¬ 
ceivership  represented  a  majority  of  both  stockholders  and 
bondholders.  “I  was  told.”  continued  Judge  Gibson,  “that  an 
effort  was  to  be  made  Monday  in  the  Federal  Court  at  St. 
Louis  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Gulf,  and  that  the  appointee  would  be  inimical  to  the 
Kansas  City  interests.  The  local  people  wanted  to  forestall 
this.  I  told  them  that  they  must  notify  Karnes.  Hagerman  & 
Krauthoff,  for  they  had  asked  me  to  send  them  word  if  any 
such  proceedings  were  to  be  attempted  before  me.  Mr.  Martin 
went  to  see  Hagerman  personally.  I  decided  that  the  peti¬ 
tioners  had  a  right  to  the  relief  asked.  As  a  Judge,  I  have  the 
nerve  to  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it.  I  granted  the  petition  and 
named  the  receivers.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.”  Judge  Gibson 
could  not  say  whether  the  Federal  Courts  were  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  case  or  not. 


Mr.  Stillwell  says:  “The  uncared-for  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  including  coupons,  is  only  $1,000,000,  or  5  per  cent, 
of  the  capital.  The  earnings  of  the  road  for  March  were  $336,- 
000,  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  I  had  expected  before  the 
canal  was  completed.  With  this  amount  of  indebtedness  it  will 
be  a  very  easy  job  to  reorganize  the  road  and  to  put  it  on  its 
feet  in  a  very  short  time.  Had  the  road  been  three  or  four 
months  more  uninterrupted  it  would  have  easily  paid  its  float¬ 
ing  debt  without  any  trouble,  and  would  have  had  to  take  care 
only  of  its  coupons  of  $575,000.” 

E.  L.  Martin:  “The  application  was  made  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  road  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  one  as  re¬ 
ceiver  whom  we  know  nothing  about,  and  whose  methods  of 
handling  the  property  could  only  become  known  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  as  events  brought  them  about.  We  are  certain  we  rep¬ 
resent  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  stockholders 
in  our  scheme  for  reorganization  and  consolidation,  1  am  con¬ 
fident  in  hv5e  or  six  months  the  receivers  will  have  the  affairs 
cleared  up.” 

C.  A.  Braley  said:  "I  received  an  intimation  that  a  move 
was  on  foot  when  the  interest  was  defaulted  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  Eastern  receiver.  We  then  detrmined  to  keep 
the  road  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  and  in  the  place  where  it 
was  originated.  It  is  a  Kansas  City  enterprise,  and  Kansas 
City  receivers  should  control  its  destinies.” 

The  “Chicago  Timcs-Herald”  quotes  Frank  Hagerman,  of 
the  Kansas  City  law  firm  of  Barnes,  Hagerman  &  Krauthoff, 
acting  for  Alexander  &  Young,  of  New  York,  attorneys  of  the 
Reorganization  Committee,  as  follows:  “This  is  one  of  the 
most  outrageous  proceedings  ever  heard  of.  These  men  have 
simply  violated  their  word  to  the  parties  in  New  York  who  are 
interested  in  the  road.  You  will  notice  in  the  petition  that 
those  mentioned  are  employes  of  the  road.  Mr.  Stillwell  gives 
as  the  reasons  for  asking  for  a  receiver  that  they  were  afraid 
the  New  York  people  would  ask  for  a  receiver  and  take  the 
control  of  the  road  away  from  them.  The  fact  is  that  these 
men  are  all  ‘broke,’  and  want  the  road  to  hold  them  up.  The 
railroad's  attornevs  are  also  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  move  until  11  o’clock  last  night,  when  1  was 
called  out  of  bed.  That  was  the  only  notice  served  on  me  that 
an  order  for  a  receiver  would  be  asked,  and  when  I  did  get 
down  there  the  Judge  refused  to  hear  my  argument  on  our 
side.  He  simply  stated  that  we  had  the  privilege  of  asking  for 
an  order  to  vacate  after  the  receiver  was  appointed.  1  don’t 
know  of  but  one  Judge  in  the  United  States  who  would  have 
made  such  an  order  as  this  one.  Three  days  ago  the  plaintiffs 
went  to  the  other  Judges  here  and  tried  to  secure  an  order 
quietly,  but  could  not  do  so  because  they  did  not  wish  to  give 
the  proper  notice.  This  case  is  not  over  yet  by  a  good  deal. 
We  have  notified  the  New  York  people,  and  are  waiting  to 
hear  from  them.  Judge  Coldwell,or  some  other  Federal  Judge, 
will  be  asked  to  upset  the  receivership  granted  by  Judge  Gibson 
and  be  petitioned  to  appoint  disinterested  persons  in  place  of 
the  present  appointees.” 

The  New  York  papers  protest  that  interests  in  that  city  have 
been  euchered  and  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position  by  the 
action  taken  in  Kansas  City.  One  of  them  says:  “One  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  road  in  this  city  said  this  forenoon  that 
the  New  York  interests  were  comparatively  small,  owing  to 
the  better  understanding  of  the  real  status  of  the  road  which 
exists  here.  About  two  years  ago  a  strenuous  effort  was  made 
by  the  promoters  to  obtain  recognition  for  their  securities  in 
the  stock  market  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  London,Amsterdam, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  A  large  quantity  of  the  company’s 
bonds  was  sold  to  Amsterdam  bankers,  and  some  London 
firms  were  also  interested  by  large  commissions,  stock  bonuses, 
etc.,  and  in  this  way  several  millions  of  the  company’s  bonds 
were  floated  abroad.  Efforts  to  float  them  here  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  successful.  President  Stillwell,  who  came  on  to  New 
York  a  few  months  since,  with  a  project  to  buy  the  Chicago 
and  Alton,  and  who  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  road  was  in 
no  danger  of  going  into  receiver’s  hands,  still  takes  a  rosy 
view  of  the  situation,  but  others  not  so  sanguine  hold  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  of  the  matter,  for  railroad  men  here  have  never 
been  able  to  see  the  great  possibilities  which  he  pointed  out. 
The  causes  of  the  company’s  downfall  were,  first,  its  over¬ 
capitalization;  second,  its  management  as  regards  rates,  and 
lastly,  the  absence  of  legitimate  reason  for  the  company’s  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  low-grade  trunk  line  in  that  particular  section  of 
country.  It  was  evident  from  the  first,  to  all  unprejudiced  ob¬ 
servers,  that  there  could  be  only  one  end  to  the  enterprise  in 
its  present  form,  and  that  end  has  now  arrived  in  the  shape 
of  a  receivership  as  preface  to  reorganization.  It  has  been 
known  here  for  some  time  that  efforts  were  being  made  to 
form  a  reorganization  pool  of  the  bondholders,  and  also  that 
the  company  had  no. intention  of  meeting  the  interest  payment 
on  the  bonds  due  April  i.  It  was  hoped  by  the  Stillwell  fol¬ 
lowing  that  all  the  bondholders  could  be  brought  into  the  pool 
and  thus  the  consequences  of  a  default  in  the  April  interest 
might  be  overcome.  The  project  failed,  however,  and,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  any  bondholder  could  institute  proceedings  for  a  re¬ 
ceivership  and  probably  would,  the  Stillwell  following  made 
their  application  first.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  defi¬ 
nite  plan  for  such  action  was  on  foot  in  this  city.” 

The  history  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railfo.sd 
and  its  joint  enterprises,  the  Northern  connecting  lines  and  the 
Port  Arthur  Ship  Canal,  contain  practically  a  realization  of 
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tlio  mttr  i  .■  i.  (l  Hi!,'  I..  11. .■  Gulf.  Tlic  road  was  built  during 
till-  hiiaiK-u:  wisis  of  i8>>-93,  and  was  an  undertaking  which 
few  men  believed  womM  ever  be  completed.  The  original  pur- 
pi.ee  was  to  maki  Sabine,  Texas,  the  Southern  terminus. 
Ilr.meh  roads  becniiiing  necessary  for  Northern  connections, 
ilie  Fittsburg  ai'.d  Gulf  Companv  bought  and  built  lines  giviii.g 
lliem  Omaha  and  Uuincy  connections.  These  latter  lines  are 
M..I  iiieinded  in  the  receivership.  A  bid  for  the  .Alton  road  f.  ■ 

■  enuance  was  made,  but  fell  through.  Its  long  fignt 

;  ..iinjilete  the  canal  made  b  .ipparent  several  months  a.g  . 
ibat  the  road  would  not  be  aide  to  meet  its  interest  upon  us 
blinds,  and  reorganization  "i  the  whole  property  was  talked 
•  if.  Mr.  Stillwell  spent  tbiee  months  in  New  Vork  working 

i. n  the  project,  and  when  be  returned  to  K.insas  City  last  vv’eek 

i:  was  announced  that  satisfactory  plans  had  been  decided 
np.in.  and  would  soon  be  announced.  The  reorganization 
plan  was  never  made  public  in  full,  but  it  included  a  scaling 
ibiwn  of  the  bonds,  a  reduction  in  the  interest  rate,  an  issue 
of  iirefcrred  stock  and  a  redistribution  of  securitie^  all  around.  , 
It  became  necessary,  however,  to  extend  the  date  of  liling  of 
llie  bonds  by  stockholders,  some  of  wl  .ni,  it  was  staled,  de-  ^ 
imirred  to  the  reorg.anization.  ' 

The  latest  on  the  receivership  comes  from  Kansas  City.  It  is 
s  ,ited  that  a  comproniise  between  the  Kansas  City  and  New 
V  .irk  interests  will  be  elTected  and  that  the  Federal  Court  will 
1  ..t  be  resorted  to  to  overturn  the  receivership.  Two  plans  are 
'.lid  to  be  under  consideration.  One  of  the  alleged  plans  n  n- 
lemplates  the  removal  of  ll..-  K.uisas  City  receivers  to  be  le- 
nlaced  by  a  man  to  be  named  by  the  Easterners:  the  .iher 

j. lan  said  to  have  been  considered  seeks  to  add  two  ■  .avers 
bivorable  to  the  New  A'ork  interests  to  three  appoint'  ■  Satur¬ 
day  in  this  city,  the  five  to  work  in  accord  for  the  bc'i  interests 


N,  Y.  Journal 
Apl. 10/99. 

OOWNiiTHE 
PULLMi  RATES. 

Pushed  by  a  Rival,  the  Palace 
Car  Company  Decides  on 
a  General  Cut. 

The  first  little  setbuek  tn  that  giant  con« 
ceiai  known  us  the  Tullutaa  Talnee'  Car 
Company  will  heeome  generall.r  known  to 
the  travelliug  piiblio  to  ilay.  Cnaer  sticsa 
of  eoinpetltlon  liy  ii  iiowerful  rival,  sloep- 
j  lug  ear  rali.s  of  the  I’nlliuau  company  are 
I  to  be  ri-tluccd  from  ami  after  next  Satur- 


H  Chicaeo  News, 

'  Apl. 10/99. 


IMPltOVED  VENTILATOR. 

A  ventUator  which  is  desigped  to  produce  a 
thorough  circulation  of  air  In  a  railway  car 
or  other  vehicle,  without  admitting  dust  or 
cinders,  has  been  patented  by  L^awrence 
White  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  ventilator  comprises  essentially  two 
shafts,  which  carry  the  ventilating  devices 
and  which  are  connected  by  driving-mechan¬ 
ism,  says  the  Scientific  American.  Of  these 
two  shafts,  one  Is  vertically  Journaled  in  a 
bearing  In  the  top  of  the  car.  and  at  its  lower 
end  Is  provided  with  a  fan  surrounded  by  a 
wire  cage.  Secured  to  an  idler  on  the  shaft 
above  the  fan  Is  a  cord,  by  means  of  which 
the  shaft  can  be  raised  If  desired.  At  Its 


upper  end  the  shaft  loosely  receives  the  two 
arms  of  a  vane.  In  a  bearing  in  this  vane 
the  other  shaft  la  horizontally  Journaled. 
This  horizontal  shaft  Is  provided  at  Its  Inner 
end  with  a  bevel-gear  meshing  with  a  bevel- 
gear  on  the  vertical  shaft,  and  is  provided  at 
Its  outer  end  with  a  wlndwheel.  In 
the  operation  of  the  ventilator,  the  vane 
will  automatically  shift  according  to  the 
direction  In  which  the  train  is  traveling,  so 
that  the  current  of  air  Induced  will  revolve 
the  wlndwheel.  This  motion  will  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  vertical  shaft  by  means  of 
the  bevel-gears  In  order  to  drive  the  fan 
within  the  car.  When  It  Is  desired  to  stop 
the  fan.  the  cord  secured  to  the  Idler  is  pulled, 
thus  raising  the  vertical  shaft  and  throwing 
the  bevel-gears  out  of  mesh. 


D 


Atlanta  Journal 


Apl. 12, 


urnal 

1/99. 


;  TO  UNITS  ALL  IRON  INTERESTS. 

Oouoltaated  Company  Will  Have  a 
Capltaltaatlon  of  fSOO, 000,000. 
■pMlal  to  Tlio  Ohlcsgo  Record. 

New  York.  AprU  18.— H.  More  of  Chicago  ar- 
'  rived  here  to-day.  Hie  mlsalon  is  said  to  be  ths 
:  eompleUon  of  plane  for  the  conioIldstloB  of  the 
aeveral  Iron  and  eteel  Interests,  a  charter  tor 
which  will  probably  be  filled  within  a  few  daye. 
It  is  eald  that  the  capitalization  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  company  will  exceed  8£00, 000,000. 

1810  proposed  oopper  ooneolldaUon  will  also. 
It  Is  said,  be  completed  wtthtn  ten  days  with  a 
capital  of  between  JIOO.WO.OOO  and  8600,000,000. 
This  new  oopper  company,  for  which  a  charter 
will  hs  filod  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  will 
represent  all  ths  copper  Interests  In  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  are  practically  controlled 
by  representative  Standard  Oil  Interests. 


N.Y.Mail  &  Express, 
Apl.  3^/99, 

Increase  in  I'ottstonn. 

Pottstovvn,  rn..  April  12.— Tim  puddlere 
of  Potl.s  Bros.  Iron  Company  and  of  the 
lower  works  of  the  Glasgow  Iron  Co.  have 
been  notified  of  an  increase  in  wages  from 
fl’.-Ati  to  per  ton.  to  take  effect  May  1. 

A  proportionate  aiiviiiu'e  will  be  given  other 
employes.  This  is  the  second  increase  with- 
i  in  sixty  days. 

I.ebnnon,  Too,  Doominig. 

Lebanon.  Pa.,  April  12.— The  Pennsyl- 
vania  Bolt  and  Nut  Works  and  the  East 
Leiianon  Iron  Company  have  posted  notices 
of  a  second  increi:s<!  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  of  their  employes,  to  take  effect  May 
1.  The  Lebanon  Manufacturing  Company 
also  has  increased  wages  of  laborers  10  per 


Chgo. Tribune, 


•line 
Apl. 12/99 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  ELECTION.  :ii;i 

bfci'ii 

Reorganization  of  the  Company  Com-  r  it  is  . 
pleted  and  Receivership  Will  styck 

End  on  May  31. 


flock 

i.]-The  |»fe  de- 


Baltimore,  Md.,  April  n.-[Spoc1al.]-The  lit 
long-dolaycd  reorganization  of  the  Baltl-  ypon. 
more  and  Ohio  railroad  was  finally  accom-  lv/(iii,-i 
pushed  today.  The  Garrett  Influences,  which 
dominated  the  great  railroad  system  for  }  ,  . 
more  tlwin  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  given 
way  to  the  symllcato  composed  of  President  { 

Hill  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  Armours,  .nsinu 
and  other  Western  and  New  Y^ork  parties,  's,”  t)i 
The  new  Board  of  Directors  Is  as  follows-  iii.i  ioii 
William  Salomon  of  New  York.  Jacob  H.  •"  o,... 
feehllT  of  New  York,  James  J.  Hill  of  St.  .  . 

Paul,  Edward  R.  Bacon  of  New  York  Douls  *G' 
Fitzgerald  of  New  York.  Norman  B.  Ream 
of  Chicago,  Jaimes  Stillman  of  New  Y’ork  res.  are 
Edward  H.  Harrlman  of  Now  York,  J.  Ken-  )  ifkyi 
nedy  Todd  of  New  Y’ork.  Charles  Steele  of  ’ 

New  York.  Alexander  Brown  of  Baltimore,  •  i 
H.  Clay  pierce  of  St.  Louis,  H.  Crawford 
Black  of  Baltimore,  and  John  V.  L.  Findlay 
of  Baltimore.  idfnds 

The  Board  of  Directors  elected  this  Execu-  IcCincd 
live  committee:  William  Salomon,  Jacob  h  rnni- 
H.  Schiff,  James  J.  Hill,  Edward  R.  Bacon  h-.s 
Norman  B.  Re.am.  Edward  H.  Harrlman! 
and  Charles  Steele.  I‘’fi 

William  Salomon,  as  the  chairman  and 

the  Eastern  representative  of  the  controlling  i  d  that 

•yndtcate,  will  be  the  flnancl.al  head  of  the  iv  aiiv 
railroad  sj-stem  notwithstanding  the  fact  in'tlie 
that  John  K.  Cowen  was  reflected  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  property  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  receivers  June  I.  1 

The  subordinate  properties  will  be  rcor-k  ilcd  its 
ganlzed  wlilioul  foreclosure  sale  simiiltane-  '  “ 
ously  with  the  HnUttiiore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

The  Kalliniur.'  and  Ohio  Scnithwesiern  rall- 
y  rcorganlzutluii  will  take  place  before  f 


i  July  1. 


1  mileage  tia 
the  lines  jiy 
alia.is.of  tpe 


th.at 
id  road 
c  »»so 

_  wiiijMj^te  UYiffifinKcalilg  for 

the  Msocintion,  hut  furtfter  than 
.Attwney-Gcncral  arc  denied. 


l/s:; 


Th«  WngiuT  Cor  f'oinimny  nt  East  ] 
Biiffulo  today  turucMl  out  I'iglit  sloi'ping 
cars  fur  the  lutcrcoloiiial  Kiiilway  of 
Conndu,  the  first  consigimieiit  of  an  order 
for  sixteen  ears  reeeived  from  this  line. 
They  are  the  handsomest  sleepers  ever 
luiilt  nt  the  AVugner  sh  ips,  and  will  eclipse 
any  passenger  eni-s  in  style  and  furnish¬ 
ings  used  in  the  Dominion.  The  ears 
v.ern  sent  to  Jlontreal,  Que.,  whei'c  they 
■will  he  placed  in  service  by  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  road. 

'Hie  sleepers  each  have  10  seetions,  a 
suite  of  two  drawing  rooms  with  annex 
to  each  room  so  as  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  for  single  or  double  use,  and  a 
smoking  and  washroom.  Tire  interior  is 
lialterncd  after  the  cars  used  on  the 
famous  Lake  Shore  Liniittxi  of  the  New 
York  t’entral-lgike  Shore  roads,  and  ■ 
which  is  consiilered  the  handsomest  train 
oriernted  by  the  Vanderbilt  system.  'Hie  i 
interior  is  built  of  South  American  ma-  | 
hogany,  guaranteed  to  retain  its  finish  [ 
nial  dec'oration  in  all  sorts  of  wcallu'r.  t 
and  the  smooth  riuish  and  round  corners  1“ 
make  the  car  look  unique  and  at  the 
same  time  cosy.  The  exterior  is  finished 
in  natural  mahogany  wixxls. 

The  noticejible  improvements  in  the  cars 
are  the  Wilton  carpels,  silk  tapestries, 
iiortierro  curtains,  iilush  seats  and  backs. 
Pintsch  gas,  hot  and  cold  wat('r  service, 
wash  stands  and  coolers  built  of  solid  | 
nickeline  and  full-width  vestibules.  The 
carriages  stand  on  Wagner  standard 
No.  5  trucks,  with  Sd-inch  steel  wheels, 
and  equipped  with  New  York  air-brakes. 
Although  the  ividth  of  the  berths  are  the 
same  as  in  other  cars,  the  curtain  polos 
are  placed  nearer  to  the  walls  so  as  to  give 
a  wider  view  of  the  roof  and  to  allow 
more  freedom  o'"  action  in  the  center  of 
the  car  after  the  berths  are  "made  up.” 

The  Intercolonial  Ilailway  is  a  (lovern- 
ment  line,  coni  rolled  and  operated  by 
Dominion  officials,  and  this  purchase  of 
AVagner  cars  is  taken  os  tin'  first  step  1 
for  a  general  use  of  AA'agner  curs  and  ! 
coaches  in  Cauada.  The  Intercolonial  is 
a  large  system,  its  line  running  from 
Montreal  to  Halifax  and  Sydney.  Nova 
'Scotia,  and  the  mileage  of  the  road  is  way 
up  in  the  four  figures. 


Chgo.  Journal, 
_ Ap 1.13/99. 

NE«ECTLINETO 
SOUTH  FROM  CHICAGO 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Will  Run  Its  Cars 
Into  the  tiraml  Cen¬ 
tral  Station 

ST.  LOUIS  NOW  TERMINUS 


Peoria  &  Northern  Road,  Now  Under 
Control,  Will  Be  Extended  to 
This  City 

Another  through  and  direct  line  from  Clit- 
ca.o  to  New  Orleans  will  be  in  operation 
within  a  comparatively  aliort  time. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  within  a  twelvemonth. 
It  Is  said,  will  be  running  Its  cars  Into  the 


north  as  Peoria. 

The  plan  now  under  way  Is  to  push  the  HI. 
Louis,  Peoria,  &  Northern  up  from  Peoria, 
to  Chicago,  thus  brlclglng  fur  the  XIobile 
the  only  hreak  between  Ohivago  and  lh« 
gulf. 

BlXIMi  RllfllT  OI'  W  W 

-An  agent  for  the  MoblK  &  Ohio  within  the 
last  few  days  luis  been  In  Harvey  piirchipe- 
liig  right  of  way  for  the  extension  lloj 
Peoria  Short  line.  Krum  llnrvcy  soutli  tlie 
railroad  men  have  been  unci  have.  It  Is  said, 
secured  concessions  all  along  tin  louir. 

As  soon  as  I  lie  right  of  way  la  seciiri'd  work 


to  Chlc.igo,  the  Peoria  Short  line  will  be 
pualied  northwest  to  Koek  Island.  When  the' 
rails  are  alt  laid  these  moves  will  make 
Pcorta  the  bottom  of  a  tilg  V,  I'hlcago  being 
the  top  of  one  side.  Kook  Island  the  other. 

-And  from  both  cities  passengers  will  bo 
rushed  Ihrough  Peoria  direct  to  the  gulf. 

When  tlie  Mobile  &  Ohio  secures  a  f’h!- 
cago  terminal  the  hetulquarters  of  the  road 
win  likely  be  moved  to  this  city. 


Chgo.Inter-Oceiin, 
Ap 1.14/99. 
GIGANTIC  ICE  TRUST. 


Prodnot  of  tlie  f'uuiitry. 

Special  nispalch  to  The  Inter  Ocean. 

TOLEDO,  Ohio,  April  13.— A  mammoth  Ice 
trust  is  being  organized  by  John  S.  Field  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  company  of  Chicago 
and  Charles  L.  Wagner,  the  Ohio  ice  king,  of 
Sandusky.  Options  have  been  secured  on 
every  plant  in  Toledo,  and  the  promoters 
claim  to  have  options  on  all  the  plants  of  any 
importance  In  Chicago,  Sandusky,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Columbus.  '  Cincinnati,  New 
A'ork,  Pittsburg,  Erie,  Buffalo,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Wagner  went  to  Chicago  last 
night  to  consult  with  Mr.  Field  over  matters 
of  detail.  The  combine  is  known  as  the 
American  Ice  company,  and  Is  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  Agents  are 
now  at  work  securing  further  options,  and  a 
prominent  ice  man  here  today  said  the  trust 
would  control  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  Ice  plants 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
the  stock  was  already  held  on  demand.  ' 

It  has  been  reported  In  Chicago  several 
times  during  the  last  four  months  that  a  t  om- 
blnatlon  to  include  all  the  natural-lcc  plants 
in  the  United  States  was  being  formed,  but  | 


John  S.  Field  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  com- 
I  pany  has  invariably  denied  it.  About  two 
inonibs  ago.  while  be  was  in  St.  Louis,  a 
similar  dispatch  was  sent  out,  but  when  bo 
returned  he  contradicted  It.  'laying  that  b!a 
trip  to  that  city  was  for  the  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  surplus  Ice  from  the  plants'  here. 
All  the  ice  plants  in  Wiscoiisin,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  and  Illinois,  near  Chicago,  were 
consolidated  with  the  Knickerbocker  com¬ 
pany  last  year  and  have  since  been  operated 
under  one  corporation.  Mr.  Field  claims  that 
a  great  saving  in  expense  was  made  and  that 
the  company  had  reduced  the  price  of  ice  to 
consumers  about  20  per  cent. 

It  was  also  denied  by  him  that  almost  all 
the  ice  used  west  of  the  Allegbanies  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  supplied  from 
the  Ice  fields  about  Chicago.  A  combinatloa 
with  the  Eastern  plants,  he  said,  would  ba 
of  no  advantage  to  the  Chicago  company,  and 
he  did  not  think  such  a  project  practicable. 
He  could  not  be  seen  at  bis  residence  last 
night. _ 


Begulation  Sleejscr’a  Will  Soon  Be 
Operated  on  the  Royal 
Blue  Line. 


NEWS  OF  THE  RAILROADS 


There  Has  Been  Friction  Between 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road 
and  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany. 


After  this  week  the  "ordinary”  sleeping 
cars  now  running  on  the  Balttmora  and 
Ohio  will  be  taken  off,  and  passengers  de¬ 
siring  to  use  sleeping  cars  will  have  to 
pay  the  regular  rates  as  formerly.  It  is 
given  out  that  to  the  railroad  company 
the  results  of  this  brief  experiment  were 
very  gratifying,  but  that  the  Pullman 
company  was  not  in  a  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  low-price  sleeping  cars  to  all  of 
the  roads  which  are  running  first-class 
Pullmans  between  the  east  and  west; 
hence,  to  reduce  friction,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  had  to  take  them  off.  No  doubt 
it  might  have  been  truthfully  added,  says 
the  Railroad  Gazette,  that  not  all  of  the 
railroads  were  "In  a  position"  to  run  re¬ 
duced  rate  sleeping  cars,  even  If  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  had  been  in  a  position  to 
furnish  them.  Most  or  all  of  the  compet¬ 
itors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are  set¬ 
tled  In  the  opinion  that  two  classes  of 
sleeping  cars  are  not  needed,  and  that 
the  Introduction  of  a  second-grade  would 
result  In  no  permanent  advantage  either 
to  the  railroads  or  the  passengers.  This 
being  so,  their  "position”  must  have  been 
such  as  to  produce  more  friction  In  pas¬ 
senger  rate  conferences  than  any  one 
road  could  reduce,  except  by  taking  off 
the  cars.  If  people  oast  of  the  Mississippi 
want  second-class  sleeping  cars  they  will 
have  to  demand  them  with  more  urgency 
than  has  yet  been  manifested.  Meantime 
the  Pullman  company  will  have  to  take 
its  forty  new  "ordinary”  cars  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  no 
doubt,  it  will  make  money  with  them. 


Chgo .Chronicle, 

Apl. 14/99. 


MAY  BUY  THE  MOBILE  AND  OHIO. 

>«  • 

Lonisville  and  Nashville  Said  to  Be 
Seeking  New  Prestige. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  13.— There  is  a  ru¬ 
mor  In  railroad  circles  here  that  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  railroad  Is  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  secure  control  of  a  majority  of  stock 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  The  pur¬ 
chase  would  give  the  Louisville  and  Nash¬ 
ville  a  tremendous  prestige  In  the  territory 
from  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  to  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans. 

The  Southern  railway  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  a  strong  competitor  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  and  recently,  It  was  reported, 
was  seeking  to  acquire  the  Louisville  and 
St.  Louis  Air  line,  thereby  entering  St.  Louis. 
It  would  thus  become  a  strong  competitor 
for  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  business. 


Chgo  .Tine  .s-Horal<1 , 

Apl. 16/99, 

The  South  Chicago  Furnace  Company,  1 
which  recently  acquired  by  a  master's  cer- 
I  tlflcate  the  property  of  the  defunct  Calumet 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  One  Hundred  and  ' 
Sixth  street  and  Torrence  avenue,  has  Issued 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  payable  In 
three  years  at  5  per  cent,  and  to  secure  these 
bonds  has  given  to  the  Northern  Trust 
Company  a  trust  deed  upon  the  property  re- 
contly  acquired  for  $274,809,  The  ground  com¬ 
prises  about  flfty-six  acres,  and  the  various 
fUrnoce,s,  mills,  etc.,  are  Included  In  the  deed. 


Chgo .Tines-Horald, 
Apl. 16/99, _ 

lAILEOAD  INTERESTS. 


I  REDUCTION  IN  BERTH  CHARGES. 


Chgo .Inter-Ocean, 
Apl, 16/99. 

BlCMTliDj 


Chgo. Inter-Ocean, 
Apl.18/99. 

STEEL-WIRE  COMBINATION. 


Chicago  Manufacturers  Must  Wait 
Another  Thirty  Days. 

NEW  YORKERS  WARY 

John  J.  P.  O-iell  Giren  a  Month  to 
Enlist  Capitalists. 


I'ave  been  obtained  on 
the  different  plants  are  of  the  usual  kind,  a 
choice  of  either  cash  or  stock,  or  part  of  each 
being  stipulated.  Mr.  Odell  was  reticent  In 
pHse™*^*^*^  0*  ‘Ite  Inner  plana  of  the  enter- 

"It  Is  too  early  to  say  anything  about  it 
now  he  said,  "beyond  the  fact  that  there  la 
such  a  combination  under  way.  The  capital 
win  be  furnished  by  New  York  men,  and  1 
shall  go  East  In  that  connection  within  a  few 
days.  There  will  be  no  trouble  In  getting 
enough  cash.  The  postponement  of  the  con- 
solldation  will  not  In  any  way  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  different  plants  which 
baro  given  options.  They  can  go  ahead  and 
make  contracts  to  supply  brick  just  as  usual 
When  the  new  company  is  formed,  such  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  turned  over  to  the  corporation 
as  assets.  Prices  will  not  be  advanced  a  cent, 
^”4  J  *’S**®'  ®  lowered  somewhat.'' 

The  Brlckmakers'  alliance  is  opposing  the 
proposed  trust  with  all  its  strength.  The  : - 


NEW  YORK,  .April  IT.— .A I  a  secret  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Holland  house  today  .1.  H. 
Mucre  of  .Moore  Bros,  of  i^hlcago,  .Na.vlor  & 
Co.  of  Pltlebiirg.  and  assoc  lairs  organized  Ibe 
Ameiican  Steel  AVlre  Hoop  company.  The 
charier  for  this  company  was  taken  out  In 
New  Jersey  last  week,  ihe  capital  stock  being 
$33.000,0«0,  It  Is  said  that  the  plants  Included 
are:  J.  Painter  &  Sens  company,  Isabella  Fur¬ 
nace  ttompany.  William  oiark  s  Son  &  Co., 
Hindsay  &  Met'ulcheon  of  i’lttsburg,  I'uion 
works  oF  ihe  .National  Steel  company  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio:  Monessen  Steel  company 
of  .Monessen,  Pa.:  P.  L.  Kimberley  company 
of  Sharon,  Pa.;  Pcjrtage  Iron  company  of 
Uuncaiivllle,  Pa.,  and  the  Pomeroy  Iron  and 
peel  company.  These  are  all  the  plants  mak- 


Chgo .Times-Herald, 
Apl. 29/99. 


WILL  CHANGE  PULLMAN. 


IlllnoU  C-eiitrul  Will  Kllmiunte  Muuy 
of  file  Prlneliml  Attrnc- 
tloii«  of  the  Tonn. 

riadtcttl  changes  are  soon  lo  be  made  In  the 
appearance  of  the  town  of  Pullman.  The 
Illinois  Central  Hailroad  has  concluded  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  It  to  reclaim  that 
portion  of  Its  right  of  way  lying  between 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  and  One  HundVed 
and  Thirteenth  streets,  which  Pullman  has 
been  utilizing  for  park  purposes,  and  a  sur¬ 
vey  ha.s  been  made  by  Duane  Doty,  engineer 
of  the  town,  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
boundary  line. 

The  surveyor’s  stakes  have  been  driven 
along  a  line  which  practically  divides  In  halt 
the  green  sv  ard  and  the  pretty  artltlclal  lake 
that  adorns  the  entire  stretch  of  grouhd 
lying  between  the  brick  structures  of  Pull¬ 
man  and  the  railroad  tracks.  Along  this 
line  will  soon  be  placed  a  fence,  or  wall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  desires  of  the  railroad  officials, 
which  will  completely  transform  the  front 
door  yard  of  the  model  town. 

The  action  of  the  Illinois  Central  people  is 
said  to  have  been  determined  upon  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  suit  commenced  by  Attorney 
General  Moloney  against  the  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  (.'ar  Company  to  determine  Us  right  to 
conduct  a  municipality  and  perform  Its  va¬ 
rious  functions.  Because  of  the  change  of 
public  utilities,  which  must  take  place  when 
Chicago  assumes  full  control  of  the  town  of 
Pullman,  the  Illinois  Central  officials  hava 
set  about  to  gain  possession  of  their  entire 
right  of  way. 

In  carrying  out  the  plans  Included  In  the 
survey  just  completed  It  is  said  that  the  rail¬ 
road  depot  will  be  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  tracks,  that  the  trees  and  shrubbery  will 
be  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  pretty 
artificial  lake  will  be  filled  up.  Entering  into 
the  calculations  of  the  Illinois  Central  are 
plans  of  the  Calumet  Electric  Railway. 

.  .  tracks  of  which  are  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Pullman.  It  is  understood  that 
these  tracks  will  be  relald  In  a  straight  lino 
alongside  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  from 
One  Hundred  and  Fifth  street  to  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifteenth  street. 

Chgo . Inter-Ocean, 
Apl. 29/99. 


PULLMi  1$  BOOMED 


Work  of  Dismantling  the  “Model 
Town”  Is  Begun. 

STAKES  ARE  DRIVEN 


Artificial  Lake  and  Grass  Plot  to 
Be  Cut  in  Two. 


Gets  .Slice 


Pullman,  as  an  object  of  interest  to  the  vis¬ 
itor  from  abroad  and  as  a  show  place  to  the 
traveler  coming  and  going  on  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral.  is  dcomed.  Radical  changes  embody¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  "model  town’s" 
.  distinctive  features — the  beauty  of  lake 
and  lawn,  of  shrubbery  and  flowers— have  al¬ 
ready  been  decreed. 

Surveyors’  stakeebave  been  driven  at  Inter- 
'iSJa  of  a  few  yards,  dividing  the  greensward 
the  pretty  artlQolal  lake  that  adorns  the 
ground  between  the  brick  structures  of  Pull- 
aud  the  tracks  of  tbeUlluoU  Central 
railroad,  and  a  fenoe  will  be  built  here  by 
be  railroad. 


“A  restoration  «f  old-  boundary  tinea,’’ 
the  explaualion  given  by  Duane  Doty  when 
asked  uhe  meaning  of  the  stake  driving.  Mr. 
Doty  Is  the  engineer  of  the  Pullman  company 
and  the  surveyor  who  has  prepared  the  plans 
tor  the  contemplated  changes.  He  could  give 
no  Information,  he  said.  Indeed,  he  dlt 
know  that  anything  unusual  was  to  be  d 
The  railroad  right  of  way  had  In  part 
used  by  the  town  of  Pullman  and  beautified 
by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  lake,  flower 
beds,  and  graveled  walks.  The  railroad  had 
arked  for  stakes.  Beyond  that  point  he  pro¬ 
fessed  Ignorance.  Similar  reticence  obtained 
among  other  local  cfflclals. 

From  a  man  conversant  with  the  affairs  of 
the  company  the  following  statement  was  ob¬ 
tained; 

"Since  the  adverse  Jectslon  of  the  Supreme 
court  In  the  suit  commenced  by  Attorney 
General  Moloney  against  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  company  to  determine  Its  right  to  con¬ 
duct  a  municipality,  the  Pullman  officials 
have  lost  Interest  In  the  purely  ornamental 
features  of  Pullman.  .An  improved  etreet-car 
service  Is  desired;  more  land  Is  needed  for 
shops;  the  present  sewage  arrangement 
must  be  changed  or  transferred  to  Chicago 
when  the  city  ukes  possc.sslon  of  the  streets, 
and.  finally,  the  Illinois  Central  believes  It  Is 
time  to  claim  that  portion  of  its  rtglit  of  way 
lying  between  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  and 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  streets  wUIc.i 
Pullman  has  been  utilizing  for  park  pur- 

'  This  plan,  put  Into  effect,  would  leave  the 
wn  halt  of  the  small  lake  and  a  uarrow 
Itch  of  greensward  traversed  by  the  tracks 
'  the  Calumet  Electric  Street  railway.  These 
tracks,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Pull- 
ve  never  been  ballasted.  When  orig¬ 
inally  laid,  they  were  simply  e.vperlmeulal. 
The  ties  were  set  Into  the  sod  of  the  lawns 
they  traversed,  and  (here  they  remain 
day.  The  result  on  'he  passenger  in  the 
car  is  a  sort  of  exaggerated  Swedish 
tent,  conducive  equally  to  audible  pro¬ 
tests  and  sore  joints.  It  is  understood  the 
■alumot  Electric  people  will  ballast  the  tracks 
onditionally  on  being  allowed  to  relay  them 
n  a  straight  line,  paralleling  the  Illinois  Ceit- 
ral  tracks.  This  would  necessitate  the  fili¬ 
ng  la  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  little  ar¬ 
tificial  lake  and  the  bisecting  of  the  narrow 
■  strip  of  green  left  along  the  front  of  the 
- 

'  The  speaker  said  President  Robert  Lincoln 
icttd  Manager  Thomas  B.  Wickes  had  been  In 
rApsulta'ioii  with  Manager  Sloane  of  the 
et  railway  at  the  time  the  ultimatum  of 
Calumet  company  was  given.  He  thought 
Pullman  officials  had  practically  decidcT 
leeept  the  proposition  of  the  street-car 

From  other  sources  It  was  learned  that 
ere  has  never  been  a  time  of  greater  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  Pullman  company  than  the 
present.  The  factories  are  running  lo  their 
most  limit.  Every  available  Inch  of  space 
;  is  being  economized.  A  repair  shop  for  the 
’  'own’s  work.  31)0x50  feet,  has  been  erected 
•ill  1  -.vill  be  In  operation  within  the  next  ten 
I  days.  The  o.xpectcd  loss  of  laud  along  the 
;  western  front  Is  being  made  up  by  reclsini- 
I  mg  ;li)0  acres  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  towti 
from  Lake  Calumet  and  by  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  public  playground  and  Athletic 

I  Very  little  Interest  la  manifested  by  mer¬ 
chants  or  residents  of  Pullman  In  the  contem- 
^  plated  changes. 

Chgo.  Chronicle, 
Apl. 30/99. 

PULLMAN’S  BEAUTY  IS  MARRED. 

Work  of  Dlmiiaiitllngr  Attractive  Spot* 

of  the  Suburb  ProgrrsNea. 
Pullman,  the  model  town,  will  soon  be  a 
memory,  as  the  work  of  dismantling  the 
most  attractla  features  of  the  pretty  south 
side  suburb  Is  now  under  way.  The  park  will 
be  divided,  the  pond  filled  up  and  the  shrub¬ 
bery  and  flower  beds  destroyed.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  railroad,  which  owns  a  right 
of  way  through  the  park,  has  decided  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  territory,  and  as  a  result  the  lawn 
and  sward  will  be  changed  Into  a  network  of 
switch  tracks. 

The  Calumet  Electric  Street  railway  will 
take  a  hand  Jn  the  transformation  and  will 
disfigure  the  once  beautiful  landscape  by  re¬ 
laying  Us  tracks  parallel  to  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  right  of  way.  These  changed  are  due 
to  the  recent  opinion  of  the  Illinois  supreme 
court,  which  denied  the  Pullman’s  Palace 
Car  Company  the  right  under  the  charter  of 
conducting  a  municipality  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Illinois. 


Chgo.  Tribune, 

Apl. 30/99. 

'  QUARRYMEN'S  PAY  IS  ADVANCED 

Threatened  Strike  Is  Averted  by  Three 
Companies  Granting  the  Em¬ 
ployes’  Demands. 

The  threatened  strike  of  the  employf-s  of 
the  Western  Stone  company.  Leinont  Lime 
Stone  Company,  and  Illiuol»  Stone  company 
was  averted  yesterday  by  the  employers 
advancing  the  wages  of  all  their  men  from 
15  to  ITH  cents  an  hour. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  day’s  work 
foremen  In  the  three  quarries  notified  their 
men  of  the  Increase,  which  goes  Into  effect 
tomorrow. 

The  granting  of  the  Increase  Is  a  victory  for 
the  quarry  workmen,  who  for  several  months 
have  fought  for  higher  wages.  Once  before 
a  strike  was  threatened,  but  on  the  advice  of 
leaders  action  was  deferred  until  May  1. 

One  of  the  workmen  said  that  had  the  ad- 

ance  not  been  made  a  strike  would  have 
been  declared. 


Chgo.  Journal, 
May  1,99. 

NEW  BURLINGTON  TRAIN 


Service  Belween  Cliicago  nnil  Denver 
Enhanced  by  the  Addition  of  a 
.Scries  of  llenntlfnl  Cars 

The  Chicago  &  Burlington  management  Is 
proud  of  a  new  equipment  which  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  has  Just  completed  for  the.  fast 
train  No.  1.  which  leaves  Chicago  at  1:30  p. 
m.  for  Denver.  The  art  of  the  car  builder  has 
been  glwn  full  play,  an.-l  the  result  Is  a  most 
beautiful  series  of  cars.  The  long  train  of 
cars,  connected  by  vestibules  of  steel  and 
plate  glass.  Is  uniformly  of  the  familiar  Pull- 
mac  color,  g.vlng  a  ve'y  handsome  effect. 

The  train  consists  of  mall  and  baggagn 
cari,  a  llbr.iry  smoking  car  with  buffet,  sleep¬ 
ing  ears  of  the  modern  pattern,  reclining 
cf.alr  cars,  and  a  dining  car. 

This  train  Is  pulled  by  the  largest  engine 
ever  constructed  for  passenger  service,  one 
which,  with  the  tender,  weighs  127  tons,  with 
driving  wheels  seven  feet  in  diameter. 


Chgo.  Chronicle, 

May  1/99. 

WAGEWORKERS  GET  INCREASE. 

PennlylvaiilK  Corpurallona  Post  ffo- 
tloes-of  .Advance  In  AVnges. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  30.— Evidences  of  good 
times  In  and  around  Pittsburg  are  shown  by 
the  following  notices  of  wage  Increases: 

The  Consolidated  Traction  Company  of  this, 
city  today  posted  notices  granting  th^ 
more  than  1,000  employes  an  advance  In 
wnges  of  11  per  cent,  dating  from  tomorrow. 
This  advance  will  give  the  conductors  and 
raolormen  20  cents  an  hour,  which  la  sald’til 
bo  the  highest  wages  paid  by  any  tractfiS 
company  In  the  country.  'The  companyfi 
men  who  are  employed  in  the  power-house^ 
where  the  work  Is  hard  and  exhausting,  wltj 
be  granted  a  reduction  of  hours,  without  aiiy 
decrease  of  pay. 

Notices  of  Increase  In  wages  of  10  per  cent 
taking  effect  May  1  are  posted  at  nil  theliuta 
naces  In  Sharon  and  Sharpsvllle  todgST 
Nearly  1,200  men  will  be  benefited  by  the 
vance.  This  Is  the  second  voluntary  advance 
at  the  furnaces  within  thirty  days. 

The  II.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  posted  no¬ 
tices  this  morning  at  all  its  plants  In  IH 
Connellsvllle  coke  region  announcing  a  ge™ 
eral  advance  in  wages,  to  take  effect 
morrow.  May  1.  Every  one  of  the  empIoyU! 
of  the  Frick  and  McClure  plants,  which  arg. 
also  controlled  by  the  Frick  company,  will! 
receive  an  advance  ranging  from  B  to  1214  per  > 
cent.  The  maximum  rate  of  Increase  will  be  ' 
paid  lo  the  employes  receiving  the  highest  j 
wages.  The  new  scale  will  be  the  highest  I 
ever  paid  In  the  Connellsvllle  region,  j 


Chgo .Inter-Ocean, 
May  1/99. 

Aeiv  I.igbl  tor  tunclK 

Tbe  Ptnnsjlvanla  company  is  testing  a  new 
light,  which.  If  adopted,  may  revolutionize 
the  illumination  of  railroad  coaches.  The  In¬ 
vention,  is  the  work  of  N.  A.  Johnson,  gas  In¬ 
spector  of  the  lines  west  nttsburg.  Last 
week  a  trial  trip  was  made  from  Pltlsburg  to 
Chicago  to  test  Its  efficiency.  Three  lights 
of  400  candle  power  each  are  placed  in  a  coach 
and  diffuse  a  light  fully  twenty  times  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  the  old  gasoline  lamp.  Two  mantles, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Welsbaeh  burners,  are 
used  In  each  lamp.  A  sntall  tank  containing 
tbe  liquid  and  a  fuel  g.is  Is  placed  In  the  rear 
of  the  car.  The  lamps  are  connected  with 
this  by  fine  (ubiog.  capable  of  sustaining  a 
pressure  of  200  poande.  One  pipe  carries  the 
fuel,  which  is  used  only  to  start  tbe  light.  Tbls 
burns  In  Ihe  generator,  above  the  two  man¬ 
tles.  and  heats  the  latter  to  tbe  necessary  de¬ 
gree.  Eventually  the  fluid  Is  passed  from  the 
liquid  lo  the  gas,  and  burns  over  the  mantle 
with  a  transparent  bluish  flame,  as  a  super¬ 
heated  hydro-carbon.  The  liquid  fuel  is 
the  secret  of  the  Invention. 


Chgo  .Tiries-He  raid. 
May  2/99. 

Tn  the  already  fine  equipment  of  the  Btir- 

curs,  which  rank  wit.  the  very  best  In  the 
country.  They  were  >rokcn  In  yesterday, 
and  hereafter  will  b.  a  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  fust  Den\  -  r  train  whleh  leaves 
hero  at  It.'W  o’clock  ear.  .ifierntmn.  ’i’he  cars 
are  of  Iho  I’llllman  *  'mjiuny’s  make,  and 
they  are  lilted  with  e-  ry  possible  comfort 
and  convenleneo.  ’I’he  r.aln  consists  of  mall, 
baggage,  library,  bull  .  smoking,  reclining 
chair.  Bleeping  and  dining  cars.  They  are 
all  wide  vestibulcd,  and  present  as  line  an 
appearance  out.slde  as  In.  The  engine  which 
pulls  this  train  weighs,  with  the  lender,  127 
tons,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  loco¬ 
motive  in  the  passenger  service  In  the  world. 


Chgo. Eve .Post, 

May  1/99. 

HIGHER  WAGES  IN  EFFECT. 

’I'hirt, -Five  Mtiiiilred  Cleveland  Me- 
chnnieM  B^nelKtcd  by  .>ww  .Seale. 

CLEVELAND,  May  1.— It  Is  estimated^ 
that  over  3,500  mechanlca  of  this  city  will  r< 
celvc  Increased  wages  dating  from  to-day.I 
Seven  hundred  machine  moldcrs  went  to! 
their  work  this  morning  with  an  advant 
10  per  cent,  and  the  stove-plate  molders  re¬ 
ceive  a  like  advance.  The  carpenters  get  m 
oents  more  an  hour,  niaklng  a  total  1 
scale  of  27’.2  cents,  and  arc  also  benefited  by  ^ 
universal  eight-hour  rule.  The  union  plumb-', 
ers  start  the  month  qtlth  a  straight  $3  a  day! 
scale,  a  2.5-ccnt  advance.  The  structural! 
Iron  workers  gel  a  5  per  cent  advance,  andj 
the  bricklayers  work  lor  50  cents  an 
instead  of  43  cents  per  hour  as  herelofonS 
The  plasterers  receive  a  slight  increase,  and 
the  lather's  union  members  receive  *2.50  per 
day  instffid  of  52.  '  ■ 

Some  fine  new  equipment  has  been  o 
talned  by  the  Burlington  Road  for  Us  nff 
train  to  Denver,  which  leaves  here  dally 
at  1:30  p.  m.  The  pew  equipment  went  Into 
cumnibsslon  this  afternoon.  It  was  Irew 
from  the  Pullman  shops  aqd  was  an 
empllfieatlon  of  the  latest  and  most  elegant 
art  of  that  company.  It  Is  one  of  the  1 
beautifu'l  scries  of  cars  ever  built.  An 
mlrablc  point  In  favor  of  the  exterior  Is 
that  the  long  train  of  cars,  connected  by_ 
wide  vestibules  of  steel  and  plate  glass,  t| 
uniformly  of  the  famlllur  Pullman  color,  glv 
lug  a  very  handsome  effect.  The  train  con 
tlHts  of  mall  and  baggage  c.ars,  a  library 
smoking  car  with  buffet,  comfortable  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  of  the  modern  pattern,  reclining 
chair  cars  and  an  attractive  dining  car  fi»5 
iii.shed  with  exquisiti  taste.  The  spotless 
linen,  handsome  glass  and  china,  beautiful 
flowers  and  smart-looking  waiters  all  bope 
evidence  of  the  high  character  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  commissary.  An  Important  feature 
l.t  the  fact  that  this  train  Is  pulled  by  the 
largest  engine  ever  constructed  for  i 
sengtr  service.  With  the  tender  It  weighs 
127  tons,  with  driving  wheels  seven  feet  in 
diameter  and  with  u  water  capacity  of  S.W 
gallons,  and  It  is  built  to  haul  at  a  high  rate 
of  spied  Ihe  3i>0-ton  train.  Heretofore  tHoi 
largest  passenger  engine  was  owned  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company,  and 
Weighed  just  one  ton  less  than  the  Uurllng- 
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Chgo.  Chronicle, 

Ap 1.2 6/9  9. 

'  GULF  FIGHT  COMPROMISED. 

NEW  RECEIVEHB  APPOINTED. 

KanHas  City,  Mo.,  April  27.— Today  before 
Judges  Thayer  and  Phillips  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  J.  McD.  Trimble,  gen¬ 
eral  counselor  for  the  Kansas  City,  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Oulf  railroad,  made  a  surprising 
move  by  resigning  as  one  of  the  receivers, 
wlthdrawlgn  the  motion  to  have  the  case  re¬ 
manded  to  the  state  court  and  dismissing 
the  suit  In  the  state  court  by  virtue  of  whlc.a 
Judge  Gibson  appointed  Robert  Qlllham,  E. 
B.  Martin  and  J.  McD.  Trimble  receivers. 
The  last  move  nullified  the  action  of  Judge 
Qlbson  and  left  the  case  In  the  hands  of  the 
two  federal  judges  to  appoint  whom  they 
pleased  as  receivers.  The  suit  of  the  State 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  to  foreclose  the 
133,000,000  mortgage  still  stands  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  docket. 

This  action  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  comprom¬ 
ise  between  the  eastern  and  western  Inter¬ 
ests  of  the  road,  but  It  Is  said  each  side  will 
light  for  a  majority  of  the  new  receivers 
which  the  court  will  appoint. 

Later  In  the  afternoon  Webster  Withers 
of  this  city  and  S.  W.  Fordyce  of  St.  Louis 
were  appointed  the  new  receivers  of  the  road 
and  the  court  ordered  that  Robert  Glllham 
be  retained  as  general  manager  of  the  prop- 
•rty. 


Chgo,  Chronicle, 

_ _ May  2/99. _ 

BIG  ENGINE  STARTS  OUT. 


Heaviest  Passenger  Locomotive 
in  Country  Makes  First  Trip, 


Weighs  127  Tons,  One  More  Than  Its 
Nearest  Nival,  Owned  in  East. 


Iliiuls  a  Haudsome  New  Train 
on  the  Burlington  Road. 


Argument*  In  the  Stock  Yard*  Ter¬ 
minal  Case  Again  Taken  Up. 


Ry.  &  Engineering  Review, 
April  22/99. 


Cut  in  Sleeping-Ca 
.Vt  Ii-iist  oiip  seel 

vun-d  with  ,1  cut 

'I'lils  scclinii  is  ov<‘r 


lion  In  the  licrih 
(Tiicjigo  (o  the  co 
StatiM-doni  iiriccN 
New-  r;il< 
t)Ii(>l-!lti>(l  lietwccn 
liiiul  II nd  I.os  All} 
.''I.  I.dui.'i,  Kan.viip 
Irans,  and  Fort  U 


Bates . 

in  of  till,  r•onntl•y  l.s  to  ho  fn- 
I  I’lillinaii  sloo]iing-oai‘  ratos. 
lini'K  liclwooii  Cliicngo  anil  the 
10  nit  is  the  re.snlt  of  th.'  i-e- 
hy  the  Croat  Xortliorn  road, 
■ato.s  its  own  sleoiihig  ears.  It 
0  ent  in  rales  liy  the  Creat 
It  a  limit  hy  threatened  legi.sla- 
er  sleeping-ear  and  parlor-ear 
le  western  stales.  The  redue- 
e  is  from  .1(11.-, ..TO  to  .$14,  from 
and  went  into  I'ffect  .\pr!l  1.".. 
,•  heeii  redni-ed  from  !i:4;{..",0  to 
re  made  applying  to  all  ears 
etiffo  and  Portland,  Ore.:  Oak- 
I.  Cal.,  and  lietweeii  St.  Paul, 
ty,  Omaha.  Denver,  New  Or- 
1  and  tile  (•oast  eities. 


The  Railway  Age, 
Apl. 14/99. 


Chgo.  Chronicle, 
Apl. 26/99. 

INCREASE  PRICE  OF  LUMBER. 

Supply  and  Continued  Demand 
Cause  of  the  Advance, 

[Special  Telegram.] 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  April  27.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Saginaw  Valley  Lumber  Dealers'  asso¬ 
ciation  held  at  the  East  Saginaw  club  thts 
afternoon  It  was  decided  to  advance  the 
price  on  all  coarser  grades  of  lumber.  This 
action  Is  the  outcome  of  a  short  supply  and 
Increasing  demand  for  Ibis  class  of  lumber. 

Chicago  Record, 

May  1/99. 

BETTER  WAGES  A  J  STERLING. 

Dtllon-Grl.wold  Company’s  Employes 
Get  Notice  of  Advance. 

[By  Tht  Associated  Press.'] 

Sterling,  III.,  April  29.— The  Dlllon-Grli- 
wold  Wire  company  has  posted  In  Its  mills 
the  following  notice: 

"On  and  after  May  1,  1899.  the  wages  of 
wire-drawers,  galvanlzers  and  barbed-wire 
:  operators  will  be  advanced  ten  (10)  per  cent 
over  our  present  scale." 

Youngstown,  O..  April  29.— Notices  have 
been  posted  at  the  blast  furnace  of  the  Ma¬ 
honing  Valley  Iron  company.  Andrews  & 
Hitchcock.  Brier  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  com¬ 
pany,  Struthers’  Furnace  company,  Ohio  Iron 
and  Steel  company  and  Youngstown  Coal 
company  providing  for  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent  In  wages  May  1. 

PltUburg.  Pa.,  ApUl  29.— The  United  Trac- 
♦'"1  company  has  advanced  the  1 


BIG  ENGINE  BEGINS  SERVICE. 

largest  in  the  country. 

The  heaviest  passenger  engine  ever  built 
was  put  In  service  on  the  Rurllngton  road 
ye.slerday  out  of  Chicago.  The  locomotive 
weighs  127  tons,  being  just  one  ton  heavier 
than  the  largest  engine  In  service  before, 
which  was  owned  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
road.  The  driving  wheels  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton’s  new  giant  are  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
It  has  a  water  capacity  of  6,000  gallons  and 
will  haul  a  train  weighing  3S0  tons. 

On  Its  first  trip  out  of  this  city,  at  1:80 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  It  hauled  one 
of  the  handsomest  trains  that  has  gone  out 
of  Chicago  in  a  long  time.  The  train  was 
the  re.sull  of  six  months'  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Burlington  folks  and  Pullman's  com¬ 
pany.  It  will  be  known  as  No.  1  and  will  run 
,  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  covering  the 
I  distance. In  twenty-nine  hours,  one  night  out. 

I  The  exterior  of  the  coaches  and  sleepers  is 
>  the  same  color  and  Is  all  finished  alike. 
They  are  connected  with  wide  steel  vesti¬ 
bules  and  supplied  with  plate  glass. 

The  train  consists  of  mall  and  baggage 
cars,  a  library  smoking  car.  with  buffet, 
sleeping  cars  of  the  modern  pattern,  reclin¬ 
ing  chair  cars  and  a  most  attractive  dining 
car  furnished  with  exquisite  taste. 

The  trains,  of  which  this  Is  only  one.  will 
be  run  regularly  between  Chicago  and  Den- 


Chgo. Inter-Ocean, 
May  3/99, 

New  Style  of  Frelglit  fiir. 

S.  P.  Bush,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
on  the  Panhandle,  Is  the  inventor  of  a  rom- 
blnation  convertible  car.  This  car  will  be 


Pittsburgh  Tieader, 
May  5/99, 

MYSTERIOUS  ROBBERIES. 


HELIEYED  OF  THEIR  MONEY. 


delphla  and  Thia  City— Company  I 
Making  Every  Possible  Effort  t< 
Locate  the  Tbieves. 


The  oiricials  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Co.  In  this  city  are  very  much  annoyed 
over  a  series  of  robberies  which  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  occurred  on  westbound 
trains  somewhere  between  Philadelphia 
snd  this  city. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April.  H. 
E.  Griswold,  a  New  York  traveling  man, 
who  was  just  starting  out  on  a  trip,  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  ev¬ 
ery  cent  of  money  that  he  had  except  a 
little  change.  He  did  not  discover  his 
loss  until  he  had  left  the  train  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Duquesne  hotel,  where  he 
was  going  to  be  during  his  stay  In  this 
city.  Mr.  Griswold  said  that  he  hung  his 
coat  and  vest  on  the  small  hook  In  his 
berth  and  that  they  were  right  at  his 
head.  The  money,  which  was  In  a  pocket- 


Pgh. Daily  News, 

May  3/99. 

ROBBERIES  i  I 
RBLJJill  EARS. 

Money  Taken  From  Passengers 
on  Pennsylvania  Trains. 

A  .BUSINESS  MAN’S  LOSS. 

THE  PCLLM.YN  COMPANY  IS  AFTER 


H.  E.  Griswold,  of  New  Y’ork,  While 
«  Passenger  on  the  Southwestern 
Express  Recently,  Wus  Relieved 
of  a  Large  Snm  of  .Money  After 
He  Had  Retired  for  the  Night. 
Several  robberies  which  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  upon  passengers  In  Pullman  cars 
on  Pennsylvania  railroad  trains  have 
been  reported  to  the  Pullman  company  1 
within  the  last  week.  H.  E.  Griswold,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  New  York,  was  a  | 


Chso .Chronicle, 
May  6/99. 


OTHER  BERTH  RATES  CUT. 


Pullman's  Company  Announces 
Further  Sweeping  Reductions. 


.enlarges  From  Chicago  to  Northwest 
Are  Trimmed  Considerably. 


i.  Move  May  Extend  Also  to  Points 
“iv  in  the  South  and  East. 


Santa  Fe  Planning  to  Spend  $1,600,- 
000  on  Improvements. 


MORE  BERTH  RATES  CUT. 

MADE  BY  PULLMAN'S  COMPANY. 

Another  reduction  In  the  price  ot  sleeping- 
car  charges  Is  announced  by  the  Pullman 
eompany.  A  few  weeks  ago  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  to  meet  competition  of  an  Independent 
private  car  line,  cut  down  its  berth  rates 
from  all  eastern  districts  to  all  Pacific  coast 
points,  the  slash  running  from  $1  to  $2  per 
berth  and  proportionately  on  staterooms. 
The  company  Is  now  out  with  a  notice  an- 
aounclng  material  cuts  In  the  sleeping-car 
rates  from  Chicago  and  other  points  to  all 
,  Stations  on  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  The 
cuts  will  affect  several  hundred  points  In 
,  the  northwest  west  of  the  twin  cities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reductions, 
-with  the  old  rates,  to  a  few  of  the  more  Im¬ 
portant  places  from  Chicago: 


fUY 


•  ^  o 

.  * 


Old. 


New. 

$11.50- 


a'Park.:; 


•Ill-' 

Wahpetan,  N.  .  4.ol  s'sO' 

Many  of  these  points,  as  well  as  others  to 
which  thb  reduction  applies,  are  reached  oy 
the  Pullman  company  via  other  roads,  and 
the  latter  are  certain  to  demand  like  cuts. 
These  demands  may  reach  down  to  the  Uulf 
of  Mexico  and  force  the  sleeping  car  people 
to  make  a  general  i  eduction  In  their  rates  ail 
over  the  west.  It  may  also  creep  around  and 
involve  the  territory  east  and  south  of  Chl- 
•  oago. 

The  reductions  are  something  for  which 
railroad  officers  have  been  working  for 
years,  and  now  that  the  long  agltaUon  has 
resulted  in  cuts  In  the  west  It  Is  not  believed 
that  ofiScersaf  the  transportation  lines  run¬ 
ning  esfct  of  tlhlcago  will  rest  until  rates  m 
that  territory  have  been  materially  shaved. 
As  soon  as  the  reducing  wave  strikes  east 
t>f  Chicago  the  Wagner  company  will  be  hit, 
and  It  will  be  forced  to  meet  any  move  Pull¬ 
man’s  company  may  make. 


Wie  Ral  Iway  Age , 

Apl. 28/99. 

CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  I’eorin  &  Pekiu  Terrulual  Is  in  the  market  for  70  ears 
Jiud  two  locomotives. 

A  report  is  going  the  rounds  tluit  the  Lehigh  Valley  .vill 
buy  from  iiOO  to  1,000  more  cars. 

The  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  are  building  one  consolida¬ 
tion  engine  for  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna. 

Tlie  Virginia  &  Southwestern  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Illinois  Car  &  Equipment  Company  for  31  cars. 

The  Allegheny  Valley  Railway  will  build  2!i0  flat  ears 
of  KKI.OOO  pounds  capacity  at  their  own  shops. 

K  'Ihe  Pullman  Coiup.'iny  are  building  10  passenger  ears  for 
the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway  of  Chicago. 

The  St.  I’aul  &  Uiiluth  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Amer- 
leau  Car  &  Founilry  Company  for  300  box  cars. 

The  Dominion  Coni  Company  have  ordered  two  switching 
engines  from  the  Seheneetady  Locomotive  Works. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Toledo  A  Ohio  Central  will  place  an 
order  for  .'lOO  coal  ears  on  Saturday  of  this  week. 

The  Rio  Craude  &  Eagle  Pass  has  ordered  one  cousolida- 
tion  locomotive  from  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works. 

Tile  Pittsburg  Locomotive  Works  liave  received  an  order 
for  four  engines  for  the  Ilo.shiii  Railway  of  Japan. 

Tile  American  Railway  A  L.and  Company  have  ordered  two 
switcldng  engines  of  tlie  Biooks  Locomotive  Works. 

Tlie  Dickson  Locomotive  Works  have  received  an  order 
from  the  Delaware  A  Hudson  for  10  <-onsolidatiou  engines. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  will  build  10  cars 
for  the  Soutliern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  at  their  plant  located 
at  Milton,  Pa. 

The  Pnllinan  Company  will  construct  137  passenger  ears 
for  tiu*  Xorthwesteru  Elevated  Railway  of  Chicago. 

Tlie  Illinois  Car  &  Equipment  Company  have  received  an 
order  for  1(X>  ears  for  tlie  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer. 

The  Raldwin  Locomotive  M'orks  are  building  30  narrow- 
gauge  mogul  locomotives  for  tlie  Uganda  Railway  of  Africa. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
has  orderiMl  two  switching  engines  from  the  Brooks  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Anierhan  Car  &  .Foundry  Company  are  building  .500 
cars  at  the  Michigan-Peninsular  branch  for  the  Buffalo  St. 
-Mary's  &  Sontliwestern. 

The  Copper  Range  Railroad  lias  jilaced  aii  order  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  tlirce  consolidation,  one  switch¬ 
ing  and  two  10-whecl  engines. 

The  Interoceanic  Railway  of  Mexico  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  American  Car  &.  Eoniidry  Company  for  125  cars,  to  be 
liuilt  at  the  Saint  Charles  shops. 

We  are  otticially  informed  tliat  the  New  York  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  will  liuild  300  coal  cars  of  OO.IXX)  pounds’  capacity, 
lint  as  yet  no  siieciticatious  have  liecn  issued. 

The  Manistee  &  Grand  Rapids  has  jilaced  an  order  with 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Coniiiany  for  10  cars,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  the  Micldgan-Peniiisnlar  plant. 

The  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  are  building  six  passen¬ 
ger  ears  for  tlie  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  to  be  delivered 
ill  May.  They  will  be  50  feet  long  and  will  have  Janney-Mlller 


a-  ct  i>ro 

(£A~efo 

^~lj-u-.oo 


Amer.  Engineering  &  R.  R.  jni. 
May,  1899. 

Some  time  ago  the  Pullman  Company,  as  an  experimental 
measure,  introduced  "Ordinary”  sleeping  car  service  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Newark, 
,  and  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  The  results  to  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  were  vei-y  gratifying,  but  subsequently  It  was  ascertained 
I  that  the  Pullman  Company  was  not  In  position  to  furnish  this 
class  of  equipment  to  all  roads  operating  Pullman  cars  east  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  to  allay  any  friction  that  might  re¬ 
sult  from  this  inequality  of  service,  the  Pullman  Company  re¬ 
quested  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  resume  the  standard 
**3-®  been  done  commencing 


Mr.  E.  H.  Harrlman,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commltt 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  Illinois  Central,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Chlcft 
&  Alton,  to  succeed  Mr.  T.  B.  Blackstone. 


THIRTY-ONE 
PERISHED  IN 
THEWRECK. 

fearful  Mortality  Attended  the  Awful  Death 
Crash  of  Trains  in  Rear-end  Collision 
at  Exeter  Station  Friday  Evening* 

NEARLY  FIFTY  INJURED  IN  DISASTER. 


The  Magnitude  of  the  Horror  Has  Stirred  the  Entire  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Valley,  for  Almost  Every  Town  Numbers  Some  of 
(■  Its  Citizens  Among  the  Ill-Fated  Victims. 


ONE  OFFICIAL  BINTS  AT  CARELESSNESS. 


Sffnal  Towcf-man  Claims  Warning  Lights  Had  Been  Shown  But 
Were  Disregarded  by  the  Second  Section— Relief  Train's  Race  with 
Death— Bonfires  Threw  Light  on  the  Gruesome  Scene  and 
V  Helped  the  Rescuers— Pitiful  Spectacles  as  Mangled  Dead 

^  and  Dying  Were  Removed  from  the  Debris. 

Militia's  Vigil  Over  the  Wreck— Survivors 
Tell  Their  Story. 


BY  TK1.EGRAPH  FROM  A 
Bwiillnr,  Pa.,  May  13.— The  Lower 
Schuylkill  Valley,  overwhelmed  by  grief 
land  buried  In  mourning,  to-night  counta 
|tEa  cost  of  the  shocking  collision  on  the 
Reading  Road  at  Exeter  last  evening 
and  finds  that  thirty-one  lives  were 
crushed  out  In  the  awful  crash  and  half 
'a  hundred  other  human  beings  were 
bruised  and  wounded.  Borne  may  die  and 
many  of  those  who  live  will  forever 
carry  distressing  scara 
KILLED. 


STAFF  CORRSSPONDBNT. 

&  SilvlB,  cheat,  legs  and  Intaraallyi 
serloua. 

G.  W.  Lewia,  60,  Korriatown,  lega 
cruahed.  Member  Pifty-firat  Kegi- 
ment. 

George  Carney,  64,  Morriatown, 
arm  and  jaw  fractured. 

A.  J.  Aahenfelter,  64,  161  Eaat 
Washington  Lane,  Germantown, 
cheat  cruahed.  Member  Fifty-flrat 
Kegiment. 


Street,  *  ladelphia,  fraotui 
clavicle,  aualp  lacerated,  fa 
right  hand  terribly  lacerated. 

George  W.  Holmea,  67,  1 
town,  dislocated  elbow,  arte, 
right  wrist  cut  in  three  places, 
badly  lacerated,  left  leg  ampul 

John  M.  Engle,  Swedeland, 
fractured. 

John  N.  Earl,  Conshohocken 
ternally  Injured  and  head  and  <<i 
bruised;  serious. 

John  S.  Jonea,  Norristown, 
injured,  unconscious  and  serioi 

Albert  Harkness,  Oak  Lane  (  ' 
ndelphia),  bruised  and  unconsci  . 

John  M.  Eoose,  Harrisburg,  j 

Joseph  Edwards,  6611  Main 
Germantown,  chest  and  body: 
rious. 

Harrison  Robbins,  2811  \ 
Huntingdon  Street,  Fbiladeli 
head  and  internal. 

E.  H.  Taggert,  West  Ohester, 
broken. 

William  D.  Jenkins,  Iforrlsto 
head  cut. 

Mrs.  Annie  Magdeburg,  Ashla  . 
large  scalp  wound. 

Amandus  Oarges,  Norristown,- 
conscious. 

Benjamin  Z.  Alderfer,  Norri 
town,  legs  broken.  Treated  at  h. 
pital  and  sent  home. 

Edward  Smith,  Norristown,  b 
and  arm  bruised. 

Nathan  O’Neill,  Norristow 

bruised. 

Patrick  Curran,  Norristo'y 

bruised. 

Pascoe  Walters,  Sixth  Reg 
Pennsylvania  Guard,  East 
land,  back  sprained. 

J.  Hay  Leister,  Phoenlxv 


John  Johnson,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
Samuel  McCarter,  Norristown,  Pa. 
H.  C.  Hartford,  6339  Sayhrook 
Avenue,  West  Philadelphia. 

Captain  Charles  Leaf,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa. 

Harry  H.  Thompson,  Norristown, 


heavy 


William  Lutz,  or  Jacob, 
black  mustache,  address  unknown. 
John  C.  Kuntz,  Norristown,  Pa. 
H.  L.  Hunsberger,  Conshohocken, 


John  Sllngluff,  Norristown,  Pa. 

William  Yoder,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

•  C.  L.  Laverty,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Shelley,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Prank  D.  Sowers,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Isaac  Pillman,  Norristown,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Powell,  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

Gkorge  W.  Schall,  Norristown,  Pa. 

William  Camm,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Joseph  Taylor  (colored),  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Harry  C.  Wentz,  Norristown,  Pa. 

George  Holmes,  13  years,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

William  H.  Lewis,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

Michael  Lawn,  67  years,  186 
Haines  Street,  Germantown. 

Charles  H.  White,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Captain  C.  W.  Eicholtz,  Down- 
ingtown.  Fa. 

Samuel  W.  Beatty,  taken  to  home 
in  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  and  died  on 
the  train. 

Two  unidentified  men.  (One  put 
off  train  at  Pottsville.) 

Lucien  Custer,  Pottstown,  died  in 
hospital. 

Captain  Street,  Philadelphia,  in¬ 
juries  proved  fatal. 

INJURED. 


T.  S.  Adle,  81,  Norristown,  legs 
broken,  face  badly  cut. 

William  Frledebom,  50,  Norris¬ 
town,  leg  fractured,  head  cut,  chest 
crushed. 

Henry  K.  Stauffer,  26,  Norris¬ 
town,  chest,  legs  and  face  injured. 

D.  B.  Silvia,  40,  Reading,  of  Clous 


F  WHOM  LIVED  AT  NORRISTOWN. 


H.C  mMTZ.  UaRgiSTTOft.  p 


temporarily 


sufferings 


mostly 


alive  before  our  very  eyes 
dilapidated  locomotive.  H; 
Hove,  was  Kunts.  With 
close  and  with  footsteps 


id  daughter,  wife  and 


Korriitown  Sorely  Strloken. 


muster 


tolled  at  the 


le  Sihuylk 
fullowlng 


Fathetio  Ineident. 
I  most  pathetic  In 


Tg)WN  of^  PuLLMA^ 


3y  Theodore  Dreiser 


The  visitor  to  Chicago  soon  learns  that  which  the 
rest  of  the  country  hears  and  thinks  concerning 
Chicago's  chief  commercial  institutions,  is  to 
the  average  citizens  of  the  western  metropolis  of  ap¬ 
parently  no  interest  whatever.  Two  out  of  every 
three  men  on  a  Chicago  street  would  tell  you  nothing 
at  all  about  the  Union  Stockyards,  scarcely  the 
proper  direction.  Even  less  is  known  concerning  Pull¬ 
man.  Yet  there  is  nothing  greater,  commercially,  in 
Chicago  or  in  the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  a  hotel  in 
Pullman  of  no  mean  proportions,  whose  patronage  is 
largely  made  up  of  curious  visitors  from  afar,  who 
come  to  examine  this  great  manufacturing  center. 

Pullman  is  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  center 
of  Chicago,  but  still  in  the  limits  and  a  part  of  the 
Thirt,v-fourth  Ward.  As  a  town,  it  embraces  a  tract 
of  3,600  acres  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Calumet,  a 
weedy  expanse  of  harbor.  As  a  manufactory,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tract  of  171  acres,  entirely  covered  with 
buildings  and  car  tracks,  and  crowded  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  wall  with  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  working 
paraphernalia.  It  is  a  town  of  some  12.000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  hum  and  drone  of  its  great  energy  can  be 
heard  all  over  the  section  it  occupies,  and  by  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  men  who  make  up  its  host  of 
workers. 

The  view  of  the  town  and  the  shops  from  the  depot 
is  entirely  ornamental.  A  large  park  occupies  the 
center  of  the  village,  from  which  tree-shaded  avenues 
lead  out  in  several  directions.  The  buildings,  diverse 
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62Mtles,of  Track. 
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IPOMACHINES, 

and 

Largest"  Laundry 
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T/)e  IbwN  of  PullmanS 

3y  Theodore  Dreiser 

TllH  visitor  to  Cliica.cfo  soon  learns  that  which  tlic 
rest  of  the  country  hears  and  tliinks  concernini; 

Cliicago's  chief  commercial  institutions,  is  to 
the  average  citizens  of  the  western  metropolis  of  aj)- 
parently  no  interest  whatever.  Two  out  of  every 
three  men  on  a  Chicago  street  would  tell  you  nothing 
at  all  about  the  I'nion  Stockyards,  scarcely  the 
pro])er  direction.  Even  less  is  known  concerning  I’ull- 
man.  Yet  there  is  nothing  greater,  commercially,  in 
Chicago  or  in  the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  a  hotel  in 
Pullman  of  no  mean  jiroiiortions,  whose  ])atronage  is 
largely  made  up  of  curious  visitors  from  afar,  who 
come  to  examine  this  great  manufacturing  center. 

Pullman  is  about  fourteen  miles  south  (tf  the  center 
of  Chicago,  but  still  in  the  limits  and  a  ])art  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Ward.  .As  a  town,  it  embraces  a  tract 
of  3,600  acres  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Calumet,  a 
weedy  exjxinse  of  harbor.  As  a  mauufactory,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tract  of  171  acres,  entirely  covered  with 
buildings  and  car  tracks,  and  crowded  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  wall  with  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  working 
paraphernalia.  It  is  a  town  of  some  12,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  hum  and  drone  of  its  great  energy  can  be 
heard  all  over  the  section  it  occupies,  and  by  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  men  who  make  up  its  host  of 
workers. 

The  view  of  the  town  and  the  shops  from  the  de])ot 
is  entirely  ornamental.  A  large  park  occupies  the 
center  of  the  village,  from  which  tree-shaded  avenues 
lead  out  in  .several  directions.  The  buildings,  diverse 
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and  numerous,  give  a  sense  of  ornate  uni¬ 
formity  in  architecture,  and  the  great  en¬ 
closed  acreage  of  shops  and  mills  does  not 
break  in  upon  but  ratlier  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  Instead  of  plain 
buildings,  pleasing  architectural  designs 
were  indulged  in,  and  one  is  reminded 
mo.st  pleasantly  of  the  splendid  a.sylums 
which  several  States  have  constructed  of 
late. 

( )ne  ventures  into  tlie  immense  region 
of  furnaces  and  machines  witli  a  sense  of 
diffidence,  so  intent  is  everyone  within  on 
things  to  do.  It  would  have  meant  little 
to  the  writer  if  tliere  liad  not  been  a  guide 
along  to  “dig  up  facts"  out  of  the  maze  of 
material.  In  the  glare  of  many  a  furnace 
and  through  the  deafening  roar  of  ham¬ 
mers  and  presses,  I  was  frequently  en¬ 


fact  that  100,000.000  feet  of  lumber  (an¬ 
nually  used)  brought  in  car  loads,  which 
would  make  a  lumber  train  fifty  miles 
long,  helped  to  superinduce  the  proper 
amount  of  awe. 

The  facts  concerning  Pullman  arc  really 
curious.  The  Pullman  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of 
$[,000,000.  Its  present  capital  stock  is 
$36.000,000 :  the  number  of  stockholders, 
5,447.  The  first  Pullman  car,  the  "Pi¬ 
oneer,"  was  completed  in  1865.  The 
number  of  cars  now  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany  is  2.408.  of  which  963  are”  buffet  and 
dining  cars.  The  company  oi)erates  its 
cars  under  contracts  with  '84  railroads, 
covering  124.149  miles  of  road.  The 
number  of  miles  run  by  Pullman  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending 'July  3,  1897,  was 
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lightened  by  the  voice  of  my  mentor,  who 
stated  that  there  were  i.ioo  machines  of 
all  kinds  in  the  place,  and  5,000  men  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  them,  their  field  of 
operation  extending  over  4.600  acres  of 
floor  siiace.  The  day's  work  of  the  entire 
-shops,  he  explained,  consi.sted  of  the  half 
of  a  sleeping  car  (two  days  being  required 
to  complete  one),  two  passenger  cars, 
three  street  cars,  and  fifty  freight  cars.  I 
marveled  at  this  as  being  .small,  until  .some 
of  the  totals,  such  as  300  freight  cars  a 
week,  10  pa.ssenger  cars,  three  Pullmans, 
and  .so  on,  were  deduced  from  the  daily 
average,  when  it  grew  more  imposing.  In 
addition  to  the  sixty-two  miles  of  track  in 
the  walls  of  the  company,  the  train  of  fifty 
new  cars  leaving  every  evening,  and  the 


191.862,947,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  5,112.965.  The  total  number 
of  employees  of  the  company  in  its  oper¬ 
ating  and  manufacturing  departments  for 
that  year  was  1 1.5 15.  and  the  wages  paid 
during  the  year  $5,6'69,i2i.63.  The  long¬ 
est  unbroken  run  of  any  cars  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  service  is  from  VVashington  to  San 
Francisco,  3,626  miles. 

For  the  1,100  machines  in  the  Pullman 
shops  the  power  is  furnished  I)y  20  sta¬ 
tionary  engines,  which  arc  rated"  at  9.600 
horse  jiower.  The  principal  one  is  the 
Corliss  engine,  rated  at  2.500  hor.se  power, 
which  ran  the  machinery  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 
and  with  which  is  connected  3.000  feet  of 
main  shafting  and  89,400  feet  of  belting. 
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and  numerous,  give  a  sense  of  ornate  uni¬ 
formity  in  arcliiteeture,  and  the  great  en¬ 
closed  acreage  of  sliops  and  mills  does  not 
break  in  u])on  but  rather  adds  tt)  the 
lieauty  of  the  place.  Instead  of  plain 
buildings,  pleasing  architectural  designs 
were  indulged  in,  and  one  is  reminded 
nio.st  jdeasantly  of  the  s])lendid  a.sylums 
which  several  States  ha\e  constructed  of 
late. 

(  )ne  ventures  into  tlte  immense  region 
of  furnaces  ;ind  niacliines  with  a  sense  of 
diffidence,  so  intent  is  everyone  witliin  on 
tilings  to  do.  It  would  have  meant  little 
to  the  writer  if  there  had  not  been  a  guide 
along  to  "dig  U])  facts"  out  of  the  maze  of 
material.  In  the  glare  of  many  a  furnace 
and  through  the  deafening  roar  of  ham¬ 
mers  and  iiresses,  1  was  freipicntly  en- 


fact  that  100.000.000  feet  of  lumber  (an 
nually  used)  brought  in  ear  loads,  vvhicl 
would  make  a  lumber  train  fifty  mile 
long,  helped  to  superinduce  the  prope 
amount  of  awe. 

The  facts  concerning  I’ulhnan  are  reall 
curious.  The  I’ullman  Company  was  or 
ganized  in  1867.  with  a  ciqiital  o 
Si. 000.000.  Its  present  caintal  stock  i 
S^b.ooo.ocxj ;  the  number  of  stockholders 
5.447.  'I'he  first  I’ulhnan  car.  the  "Pi 
oneer."  was  conqileted  in  1865.  TIr 
number  of  cars  now  owned  by  the  com 
jiany  is  j.408.  of  w  hich  <)(>7,  are  buffet  am 
dining  cars.  'I'he  coniiiany  ojierates  it 
cars  under  contracts  with  84  railroads 
covering  IJ4.141)  miles  of  road.  'I'ln 
number  of  miles  run  by  Pnllman  cars  dur 
ing  the  year  ending  July  3,  1897,  wai 
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lightened  by  the  voice  of  my  mentor,  who 
stated  that  there  were  i.ioo  machines  of 
all  kinds  in  the  place,  and  5.000  men  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  them,  their  field  of 
operation  extending  over  4,600  acres  of 
door  space.  The  day's  work  of  the  entire 
.shop.s,  ho  explained,  consi.sted  of  the  half 
of  a  .sleeinng  car  (two  days  being  required 
to  conqilete  one),  two  passenger  cars, 
three  street  cars,  and  fifty  freight  cars.  I 
marveled  at  this  as  being  small,  until  .some 
of  the  totals,  such  as  3CJ0  freight  cars  a 
week,  10  |)assenger  ears,  three  Pullmans, 
and  .so  on,  were  deduced  from  the  daily 
average,  when  it  grew  more  imposing.  In 
addition  to  the  sixty-two  miles  of  track  in 
the  walls  of  the  conqianv,  the  train  of  fifty 
new  cars  leaving  every  evening,  and  the 


191.862,947,  and  the  number  of  passenger* 
carried  was  5,1  12,065.  The  total  numbei 
of  enqiloyees  of  the  conqiany  in  its  oper¬ 
ating  and  manufaeturing  departments  foi 
that  year  was  i  1.515.  and  the  wages  paii 
during  the  year  $5,()6(l  1 2 1 .63.  The  long¬ 
est  unbroken  run  of  any  cars  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  service  is  from  Washington  to  Sar 
Prancisco,  3.626  miles. 

For  the  i.uxt  machines  in  the  Pullmar 
shops  the  power  is  furnished  by  20  .sta¬ 
tionary  engines,  which  are  rated  at  o.6or 
horse  i)ower.  'I'he  principal  one  is  tin 
Corliss  engine,  rated  at  2,500  horse  power 
which  ran  the  machinery  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Kxiiosition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 
and  with  which  is  connected  3.000  feet  of 
main  shafting  and  814400  feet  of  belting. 
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In  the  shops  about  50, 

000  tons  of  coal  are 
consumed  annually, 
over  100,000  tons  of 
iron,  and  about  100,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

The  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  its  employees 
at  Pullman  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1 ,  1880.  to 
April  I,  1897,  was  $38,- 

013.992.55-  and 

value  of  materials 
sumed  during  the  same 
period  was  $82,740,- 
6f)i.5i.  The  number  of 
employees  in  all  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  Pullman  at 
this  time,  including 
women  and  children,  is 
5,000.  Their  average  length  of  service  is 
seven  years,  and  their  average  daily  earn¬ 
ings  $2.06. 

However,  Pullman  possesses  an  interest 
above  and  beyond  that  of  railroads  and 
wheels.  It  stands  related  to  the  question 
of  how  cities  should  be  built  in  general — 
how  man  should  live.  Young  as  the  vil¬ 
lage  is,  it  has  aroused  more  interest  and 
created  more  discussion  in  its  day  than 
any  other  place  of  similar  size  in  the  world. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  it  sociologi¬ 
cally,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  value  of  thought  and  taste  in  the 
building  of  a  city  or  village.  It  seems  also 
to  recognize  that  the  working  people  are 
an  important  element  in  the  successful 
operation  of  any  manufacturing  enterprise. 


The  plan  to  build  in 
close  proximity  to  the 
shops,  homes  for  the 
working  men  of  such 
character  and  surround¬ 
ings  that  they  would 
prove  attractive  to  the 
best  class  of  mechanics 
and  cause  tliem  to  seek 
this  place  for  employ¬ 
ment,  instead  of  going 
elsewhere,  was  amiable 
in  intention,  at  least.  It 
was  also  planneil  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  baneful  in¬ 
fluences,  s  u  c  h  as  the 
saloon,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  village  in  which  the 
world  has  interested  it¬ 
self  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  ever  has  in  the  immense  shop  which 
supports  the  village.  It  was  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man's  idea  that  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
where  every  home  was  neat  and  tasteful, 
the  workingmen  would  turn  out  more 
work,  better  work  and  more  profitable 
work  than  in  a  place  where  opposite  con¬ 
ditions  existed. 

The  purpose  of  the  town  of  Pullman 
was  to  give  such  employees  as  chose  to  live 
in  it  dwellings  of  varying  size  and  accomo¬ 
dations,  well  built  and  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  with  perfect  sanitary  arrangements ; 
all  to  be  so  arranged  and  built  under  the 
most  competent  architectural  and  engin¬ 
eering  skill  as  to  be  not  only  comfortable 
and  healthy,  but  to  have  as  high  a  char¬ 
acter  for  beauty  as  was  practicable.  The 
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5,000.  Their  averai^e  leufjth  of  service  is 
seven  years,  and  their  averajjfe  daily  earn¬ 
ing's  $2.06. 

However,  I’ulhnan  possesses  an  interest 
above  and  beyond  that  of  railroads  and 
wheels.  It  .stands  related  to  the  <iuestion 
of  how  cities  should  be  built  in  general — 
how  man  should  live,  ^'oung  as  the  vil¬ 
lage  is,  it  has  aroused  more  interest  and 
created  more  discussion  in  its  day  than 
any  other  jilace  of  similar  size  in  tiie  world. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  it  sociologi¬ 
cally.  there  is  no  (|uestion  but  that  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  value  of  thought  and  taste  in  the 
building  of  a  city  or  village.  It  seems  also 
to  recog'nize  that  the  working  peo])le  are 
an  imi)ortant  element  in  the  successful 
o])eratiou  of  any  manufacturing  enterprise. 
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company,  retaining  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  place,  would  he  able  at  all 
times  to  present  object  lessons  in  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  order,  which  would  exert  influ¬ 
ences  for  good  upon  the  people  who  should 
be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  them, 
as  well  as  upon  those  who  might  settle  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  not. 
therefore,  deemed  practicable  to  sell 
homes  to  workdng  men.  because  if 
any  lots  should  be  sold  in  Pullman  it 
would  permit  the  introduction  of  the  very 
baneful  elements  which  it  was  the  chief 
purpose  to  exclude  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  shops  and  from  the 
homes  to  be  erected  about  them.  It  was, 
however,  the  intention  so  to  limit  the  area 
of  the  town  that  working  men  in  the  shops 
could  buy  homes  at  convenient  distances 
from  the  works,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  or 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  rent  homes  from  other  people  who 
should  build  in  the  vicinity. 

Accordingly,  the  present  location  was 
selected,  and  there  was  graduallv  planned 
and  constructed  the  present  town  of  Pull¬ 
man.  In  carrying  out  the  general  purpose 
every  care  was  taken  in  making  perfect 
sanitary  conditions  by  a  water  supplv  and 
an  extensive  and  scientific  system  of  sewer¬ 
age;  paved  and  well-lighted  streets  and 
open  places,  properly  ornamented  with 


trees  and  shrubbery,  all  of  which  are  kept 
in  perfect  repair  and  cleanliness  by  the 
company  at  its  own  expense.  All  the  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage, 
paving,  gas  and  water  pipes  preceded  the 
population,  or  were  put  in  when  the 
houses  and  shops  were  built.  Brick  homes 
were  built  for  1,700  families.  They  are 
provided  with  all  modern  improvements, 
and  every  house  and  flat,  even  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  rent,  is  equipped  with  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  of  water,  gas  and  internal  sanita¬ 
tion.  The  sewerage  from  the  houses  and 
shops  is  taken  to  a  reservoir  under  the 
water  tower,  holding  300,000  gallons,  and 
is  pumped  as  fast  as  received  to  a  sewerage 
farm  three  miles  south  of  the  town. 

The  merchandising  of  the  town  is  con¬ 
centrated  under  the  glass  roof  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  arcade  building.  A  market-house  was 
erected  that  is  an  ornament  of  one  of  the 
handsomest  squares  of  the  town. 

Churches  were  built  for  the  various  de¬ 
nominations  ;  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  in 
which  there  arc  attending  over  a  thousand 
scholars :  a  library  was  founded  with  more 
than  8,000  volumes,  and  which  has  on  its 
tables  more  than  100  of  the  current  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals.  A  theatre  was  pro¬ 
vided.  which  in  design  and  construction 
wdl  bear  comparison  with  anv  building  of 
the  same  class  in  our  large  cities,  and  a 


company,  retaining  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  i)lace.  would  he  able  at  all 
times  to  present  object  lessons  in  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  order,  which  would  exert  intUi- 
ences  for  good  upi)n  the  people  who  should 
be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  them, 
as  well  as  upon  those  who  might  settle  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  deemed  practicable  to  sell 
homes  to  working  men,  because  if 
any  lots  should  be  sold  in  I’ulhnan  it 
would  permit  the  introduction  of  the  very 
baneful  elements  which  it  was  the  chief 
j)urpose  to  e.xclude  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  shops  and  from  the 
homes  to  be  erected  about  them.  It  was, 
however,  the  intention  .so  to  limit  the  area 
of  the  town  that  working  men  in  the  shops 
could  buy  homes  at  convenient  distances 
from  the  works,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  or 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  rent  homes  from  other  j)eople  who 
should  build  in  the  vicinity. 

•Accordingly,  the  present  location  was 
selected,  and  there  was  gradually  planned 
and  constructed  the  jmesent  town  of  I'ull- 
man.  In  carrying  out  the  general  purpose 
every  care  was  taken  in  imiking  j)erfect 
•sanitary  conditions  by  a  water  supply  and 
an  extensive  ami  scientific  system  of  .sewer¬ 
age  ;  jiaved  and  well-lighted  streets  and 
open  places,  properly  ornamented  with 


trees  and  shrubhery,  all  of  which  arc  kep 
in  jierfect  repair  and  cleanliness  by  th 
company  at  its  own  expense.  All  tlie  im 
])rovements,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage 
paving,  gas  and  water  pipes  preceded  thi 
population,  or  were  init  in  when  tin 
houses  and  shops  were  built.  IJrick  home: 
were  built  for  1.700  families.  They  an 
jirovided  with  all  modern  improvements 
and  every  house  and  flat,  even  the  cheap 
est  in  rent,  is  eiiuipped  with  modern  ap' 
pliances  ()f  water,  gas  and  internal  sanita¬ 
tion.  The  sewerage  from  the  houses  am 
shops  is  taken  to  a  reservoir  under  the 
water  tower,  holding  300,000  gallons,  anc 
is  jmmped  as  fa.st  as  received  to  a  sewerage 
farm  three  miles  south  of  the  town. 

The  merchandising  of  the  town  is  con¬ 
centrated  under  the  glass  roof  eif  a  beauti¬ 
ful  arcade  building.  A  market-house  was 
erected  that  is  an  ornament  of  one  of  the 
handsomest  s{|uares  of  the  town. 

Churches  were  built  for  the  various  de¬ 
nominations  :  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  in 
which  there  are  attending  over  a  thou.sand 
scholars;  a  library  was  founded  with  more 
than  8.CXX3  volumes,  and  which  has  on  its 
tables  more  than  100  of  the  current  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals.  A  theatre  was  pro¬ 
vided.  which  in  design  and  construction 
will  bear  comparison  with  anv  building  of 
the  same  class  in  our  large  'cities,  aiid  a 
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savinfjs  bank  was  estab¬ 
lished,  paying  a  liberal 
rate  of  interest  and  con-  , 
forming  in  its  regulations 
to  tlie  greatest  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  wage-earner. 

As  a  result  of  tliese  de¬ 
velopments.  Pullman  is  a 
perfectly  equipped  town 
of  12,000  inhabitants, 
built  out  frc^m  one  cen¬ 
tral  thought  to  a  har¬ 
monious  whole,  where  all 
that  is  discordant  or  de¬ 
moralizing  is  eliminated, 
and  where  all  that  in¬ 
spires  to  self-respect,  ji. 

thrift  and  economy  and 
to  cleanliness  of  person 
and  thought  is  generously  provideil. 
The  ])rimary  object  has  always  been  to 
keep  the  atmosi)here  of  the  place  pure  and 
wholesome,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
and  filled  with  incentives  to  hope  and 
progress,  ami  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
move  in  no  manner  toward  anything  like 


an  encroachment  upon  the  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  individual. 

Living  under  the  inlluence  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Pullman  workman  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  value  which  is  recognized  by  manu¬ 
facturers  elsewhere.  There  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  hardly  a  great  producing  center  in 
this  country  in  the  fields  covered  by  the 
Pullman  industries  to  which  Pullman  men 
have  not  been  brought  by  special  induce¬ 
ments  of  promotion  or  wages.  This  fact 
speaks  for  itself,  as  do  the  further  facts 
that  the  wage-earners  at  Pullman  have  on 
deposit  in  the  savings  bank  more  than 
$500,000,  and  about  600  of  them  have  in¬ 
vested  their  savings  in  the  purchase  of 
homes  in  the  vicinity. 

The  company  has  not  now,  and  never 
has  had,  any  interest  whatever  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  of  the  stores  or  shops  in  the 
town.  They  are  rented  to  outside  parties, 
free  from  any  control  of  the  company. 
The  people  living  in  the  town  are  entirely 
free  to  buy  where  they  choose,  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  large  disbursements  in 
wages  at  Pullman,  amounting  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2,300,000  a  year,  have  created  a 
great  competition  for  the  trade  of  Pull¬ 
man  in  the  small  surrounding  towns  as 
well  as  in  Chicago,  the  natural  result  of 
which  would  be  to  bring  the  prices  of  all 
merchandise  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  conditions  established  and  main¬ 
tained  at  Pullman,  for  the  health,  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  working  men  who 
live  there  have  received  official  recogni¬ 
tion,  in  the  Grand  Medal  and  Diploma  of 
Honor  from  the  International  Hygienic 
and  Pharmaceutical  Exposition,  held  in 
Prague,  Austria,  in  1896.  The  town  of 
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Pullman  was  considered  in  competition  with  the  settlements 
created  by  Krupp,  the  gun  manufacturer ;  Stumm,  the  great 
maker  of  steel,  and  Haron  Ringhofer,  and  the  international 
jury  gave  Mr.  Pullman  the  highest  award. 

Concerning  the  great  industry  whicli  this  prosperous  vil¬ 
lage  indicates,  anyone  who  attempted  a  detailed  description 
of  these  shops  would  need  to  begin  witli  and  trace  all  raw 
material  to  its  final  abiding  ])lace,  wliich,  of  course,  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  any  brief  account.  There  are  various  raw 
materials  used,  such  as  luml)er,  iron,  brass,  flax,  flat  glass, 
and  so  on,  and  the  career  of  each  is  far  removed  from  the 
other.  The  way  of  lumber  is  through  planing  rooms,  a 
trimming  department,  where  as  many  as  sixty  different 
wood-turning  and  dressing  machines  are  employed,  on 
through  paint  shops,  stencil  ornamenting  departments,  wood 
carving  studios,  and  finally,  for  the  better  class  of  woods, 
into  the  hands  of  the  expert  inlayer. 

The  progress  of  raw  iron  is  through  numerous  smelting 
rooms  and  foundries,  the  hammer  shop,  blacksmith  shop 
and  iron  machinery  shoj),  where,  among  the  three  hundred 
machines  at  work,  are  some  which  j)repare  iron  for  every 
available  use.  Car  wheels,  car  axles,  car  springs,  bolts,  bars 
and  chains,  the  fine  screws  and  ornamental  wrought-iron 
trimmings,  all  are  made  here  in  some  department  from  the 
pig  and  scrap  iron  with  which  a  great  yard  in  one  portion  of 
the  grounds  is  heaped. 

Flax  and  cotton  have  a  widely  different  course,  the  usual 
machinery  of  the  New  England  cotton  mill  being  employed. 
Indeed,  the  knitting  and  weaving  here  is  on  a  scale  not  often 
reached  by  New  England  manufacturers.  All  of  the  2.408 
Pullman  cars  have  to  be  supi)lied  with  linen  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  rush  of  work  is  constant.  This  also  is  supplemented 
by  the  largest  laundry  in  the  world,  where  not  only  the  new 
cloth,  but  all  the  soiled  linen,  of  the  Pullman  cars  is  returned 
to  be  cleaned. 

No  point  of  interest  would  be  scored  by  recounting  the 
details  of  the  forty  departments  where  branches  of  the  great 
task  are  forwarded.  Here  and  there  an  incident  must  suf¬ 
fice,  with  several  special  references  to  the  more  curious  and 
expensive  plants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  is  the  manufacture  of 
fiajicr  car  wheels,  with  which  the  Pullman  cars  are  equipped. 
1'his  is  a  branch  which  occupies  a  number  of  buildings. 
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One  liuncired  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  wheels  have  been 
made  already  and  are  in  use,  and  at  present  about  300  men 
are  constantly  employed  turning  out  12,000  wheels  a  year. 
Impracticable  as  the  idea  sounds  from  the  name,  it  is  yet 
very  feasible.  The  wheel  really  consists  of  a  paper  core,  or 
center,  enclosed  between  two  steel  boiler  ])lates  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  circular  boiler  plates  are  given  an 
iron  hub,  and  a  steel  tire,  and  look,  when  completed,  very 
much  like  the  ordinary  wheel.  The  paper  used  is  simply 
good  strawhoard,  such  as  forms  the  basis  for  book  covers, 
but  it  is  crushed  into  solid  slabs  by  hydraulic  presses  of 
3.000  pounds  ])ressure  to  the  square  inch.  'I'he  improve¬ 
ment  is  in  soft  running  and  increased  duraliility,  the  life  of 
one  of  the  wheels  being  500.000  miles. 

Another  intere.sting  section  is  that  devoted  to  electro])lat- 
ing.  the  need  of  which  gives  employment  to  several  hundred 
men.  Here  all  metal  trimmings  used  in  cars,  such  as  cur¬ 
tain  rods,  brackets,  pumps,  cuspidors,  locks,  hinges,  sash 
trimmings,  door  knobs  and  other  odds  and  ends,  are  ])lated 
as  required.  It  is  curious  tp  note  that  all  these  things  are 
made  by  the  company  for  its  own  use  in  the  electroplating 
laboratory,  which  is  capable  of  executing  every  kind  of  plat-  ' 
ing  known  in  galvanoplastic  art.  Excellent  curtain  rods  are 
made  here  from  good  three-quarter-inch  gas  pipe.  The 
method  involves  cutting  the  pipe  to  the  proper  length  and  i 
then  smoothing  and  polishing  it  on  emery  wheels.  These 
lengths  are  then  dipped  in  melted  tin  and  sheets  of  silver  foil 
are  wrapped  about  them,  and  made  to  adhere  closely  by 
carefully  passing  hot  soldering  irons  over  it.  The  silver  is 
then  properly  burnished.  Brass  and  bronze  trimmings,  al¬ 
ready  polished,  also  come  here  from  the  company’s  foundry, 
for  electroplating. 

The  art  is  followed  according  to  the  most  scientific  method 
known  for  depo.siting  gold  and  silver  upon  less  precious 
metals.  The  visitor  may  see  beautiful  metallic  mirror  | 
frames  bronzed,  silvered  or  gilded.  .-\11  the  metal  trappings 
of  a  car  arc  rapidly  put  into  good  order  within  the  shortest  '|i 
space  of  time,  a  day  being  sufficient  to  rebronze,  silver  or 
gild  the  trappings  of  a  dozen  Pullmans,  newly  arrived  for  1] 
repair.  | 

The  glass  industry  of  Pullman  is  carried  on  in  the  third  ’ 
and  fourth  stories  of  the  Water  Tower,  where  seventy-five 
operatives  are  employed.  Here  the  naked  glass  of  commerce 
is  taken  and  made  into  the  beautiful  forms  in  which  it  f 
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is  found  in  the  palace  cars.  Of  the  600  square 
feet  of  glass  in  every  I’ulhnan,  116  square 
feet  is  mirror,  and  100  more  embossed,  all 
of  which  is  [wepared  in  this  department. 
The  ordinary  glass  is  received  here  and 
prepared  by  methods  common  to  the  best 
glass  manufactories  in  the  country.  The 
work  of  grinding,  bevelling,  cutting  and 
silvering  is  done  with  machinery  similar 
to  that  in  use  everywhere.  The  silver  used 
is  purchased  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  the 
nitrate,  which  are  here  dissolved  to  obtain 
the  licpud.  ^^'hat  is  known  as  cut-bevelling 
is  also  done  in  the  high¬ 
est  style  of  the  art. 

The  hammer  shop  is 
another  point  of  interest 
if  one  does  not  mind  the 
roar  of  machinery  and 
the  blaze  and  heat  of  the 
incandescent  iron,  which 
is  beaten  into  various  ap¬ 
propriate  forms.  This 
structure  is  built  of  iron, 
and  employs  200  men. 

There  are  ten  steam 
hammers,  ranging  from 
750  pounds  to  5  tons  in 
weight,  to  the  stroke  and 
square  inch.  There  are 
also  twelve  heating  fur¬ 
naces.  Here  200  car 
axles  are  forged  a  day, 
and  about  25  tons  of 
other  iron  material,  such 
as  equalizing  bars,  coup¬ 


lers,  brakes,  and  so  on. 
About  100  tons  of  select 
wrought  scrap  iron  is 
used.  A  feature  of  the 
place  (more  conspicuous 
here  than  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  works, 
owing  to  the  constant 
and  general  need  of  lift¬ 
ing  great  weights)  is  the 
system  of  compressed  air 
lifters.  No  man  need  lift 
even  an  ordinary  weight, 
if  he  objects,  for  com¬ 
pressed  air  lifters  are  al¬ 
ways  within  his  reach, 
ami  can  be  attached  and 
made  to  do  the  lifting,  by 
the  small  labor  of  attach¬ 
ing  the  claws  and  hooks 
which  they  carry. 

Special  mention  might 
thus  be  given  to  the  iron 
machine  shop,  with  its  106  machines  and 
200  men,  the  knitting  mills  with  six  floors 
of  rattling  machines  and  500  employes, 
and  the  lumber  and  iron  yards.  Vast  as 
these  arc,  they  are  of  the  kind  found  in 
dozens  of  other  manufactories,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale. 

t)f  more  interest  is  the  marble  depart¬ 
ment,  where  25  operatives  of  the  most 
expert  character  are  employed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  fine  stone  which  the  company  im¬ 
ports  and  manufactures  to  suit  his  needs. 
Italian  marble,  onyx,  lapis  lazuli  and 
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several  other  forms  of  precious  stone  are 
kept  here  in  great  quantity,  and  by  the 
artisans  cut  and  polished  into  such  forms 
as  the  finer  needs  of  the  sleeping  coaches 
demand. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  mechan¬ 
isms  about  this  i)lace  is  the  great  Corliss 
engine  of  2,500  horse-])ovver,  which  once 
ran  the  Centennial  H.Kposition  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  is  a  simple  condensing  engine 
witli  the  Corliss  valve  gear  and  cut-off 
adapted  to  a  vertical  engine.  It  was  built 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  the  late  Air. 
George  H.  Corliss,  in  1876,  and  required 


1881,  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of 
visitors.  Aliss  Florence  Pullman  turned 
the  valves  which  admitted  the  steam  to  the 
cylinilers.  The  engine  has  been  running 
successfully  since  that  date.  Its  total 
weight  is  700  tons. 

All  kinds  of  cars  are  built  in  Pullman — 
sleepers,  i)arlor  cars,  passenger,  mail  and 
baggage,  freight  and  street  cars,  the 
freight  car  shoi)s  being  one  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  yard.  The  building 
where  the  latter  work  is  done  is  i  ,350  feet 
long  and  nearly  200  feet  in  its  widest  part. 
Its  floor  area  embraces  264,155  square  feet, 
or  six  and  one-third  acres.  It  may  be 


seven  months  in  building.  General  U.  S. 
Grant  started  the  engine  at  Philadelphia, 
the  late  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
being  also  present  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  engine.  After  watching  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  great  fly-wheel  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  Dom  Pedro  quietly  remarked : 
“This  beats  our  South  American  revolu¬ 
tions.” 

At  the  close  of  the  exposition  the  engine 
was  taken  back  to  Providence,  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Pullman.  It  required  a 
train  of  thirty-five  cars  to  bring  it  to  Pull¬ 
man,  where  it  was  set  up  in  its  present 
place  during  the  winter  of  ’80  and  ’81,  and 
was  started  here  for  the  first  time  .April  5, 


truly  said  of  this  shop  that  lumber  goes  in 
at  one  end  unplaned  and  comes  out  freight 
cars  at  the  other.  Its  every  onward  step 
is  progress,  for  it  is  cut,  planed,  mortised 
and  bored  as  it  passes  along,  finally  reach¬ 
ing  the  erecting  rooms,  where  car-builders 
take  it  and  build  it  into  cars  upon  the 
trucks  which  have  already  been  set  in 
place  for  it.  This  work  is  paid  for  by 
piece  wages.  The  capacity  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  easily  fifty  cars  a  day,  or  a  finished 
car  for  every  twelve  minutes  of  working 
time.  To  build  these.  500  men  and  a  large 
amount  of  machinery  are  employed.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  men  control  the 
machines,  270  labor  in  the  erecting  shops 
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v’cral  other  forms  of  i)recious  stone  are 
pt  here  in  jLjreat  quantity,  and  hy  the 
lisans  cut  and  jjolished  into  such  forms 
tlie  finer  needs  of  the  sleeping  coaches 
inand. 

( )ne  t)f  the  most  remarkahle  meelian- 
ns  about  this  place  is  the  great  Corliss 
gine  of  J,5oo  horse-power,  which  once 
1  the  Centennial  I'.xposition  at  I’hila- 
ll)hia.  It  is  a  simiile  condensing  engine 
th  the  Corliss  valve  gear  and  cut-off 
apted  to  a  vertical  engine.  It  was  built 
I’rovidenee,  R.  1.,  by  the  late  .Mr. 
orge  II.  Corli.ss.  in  187b,  and  reiiuired 


1881,  in  the  presence  of  a  1 
visitors.  Miss  b'lorenee  Pu 
the  valves  which  admitted  the 
cylinders.  The  engine  has  1 
successfully  since  that  date 
weight  is  700  tons. 

.\il  kinds  of  ears  are  built 
sleepers,  parlor  e:irs,  passeng 
baggage,  freight  and  stre 
freight  ear  shops  being  one 
branches  of  the  yard.  '1 
where  the  latter  work  is  doiu 
long  ami  nearl\-  Joo  feet  in  it 
Its  lloor  area  embraces  264, 15 


seven  months  in  building.  Cieneral  U.  S. 
r,rant  .started  the  engine  at  Philadelphia, 
the  late  it)om  Pedro.  Kmperor  of  lirazil, 
being-  also  present  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  engine.  After  watching  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  great  fly-wheel  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  Dorn  T’edro  fpiietly  remarked : 
‘This  beats  our  South  American  revolu- 
:ions." 

.■\t  the  close  of  the  exposition  the  engine 
ivas  t.'iken  back  to  Providence,  and  was 
ttirchased  by  .Mr.  Pullman.  It  recpiired  a 
rain  of  thirty-five  ears  to  bring  it  to  Pull¬ 
man.  where  it  was  set  up  in  its  present 
)lace  (hiring  the  winter  of  '80  and  ’81,  and 
vas  started  here  for  the  first  time  .\pril  5. 


truly  .said  of  this  shop  that  lumber  goes  it 
at  one  end  itn])laned  and  comes  out  freigh 
e.'irs  at  the  other.  Its  every  onward  ste| 
is  progress,  for  it  is  cut.  planed,  mortisei 
and  bored  as  it  jtasses  along,  finallv  reach 
ing  the  erecting  rooms,  where  ear-builder: 
take  it  and  btiild  it  into  ears  upon  tin 
trucks  which  have  already  been  set  it 
Iilaee  for  it.  d'his  work  is  jiaid  for  In 
piece  wages.  d'he  cajiaeity  of  this  dep:irt 
ment  is  easily  fifty  c'lrs  a  day,  or  a  finishei 
ear  for  every  twelve  minutes  of  workim 
time.  To  build  these.  500  men  and  a  largi 
amount  of  m.'iehinery  are  emplo\-ed.  (bm 
htuidred  and  thirty  men  control  tin 
machines,  J70  labor  in  the  erecting  shopi 
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and  icx)  in  the  paint  shops.  All  iron  is 
furnished  from  the  company's  forges,  and 
the  whole  work  is  expedited  by  having 
parallel  tracks  which  furnish  standing 
room  for  100  cars,  so  that  while  fifty  are 
building  on  one  track,  laborers  can  distrib¬ 
ute  lumber  and  iron  for  fifty  more  along 
the  vacant  track.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  the  builders  transfer  to  the  new  track 
and  erect  the  cars,  the  materials  for  which 


every  detad  and  by  specifications  which 
even  enumerate  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
screws,  nails,  bolts,  castings,  trimmings, 
to  be  used.  Those  unfamiliar  with 
this  class  of  work  would  be  astonished  at 
the  elal)orate  nature  of  the  drawings,  many 
of  them  full  size,  with  all  dimensions 
marked  on  them,  so  that  no  mistake  niav 
occur.  Bills  for  material  to  fill  the  order  are 
drawn  on  each  department  where  they  are 


are  all  complete  at  the  track  side,  ready 
for  the  setting  up  into  car  shape.  At 
present  about  15,000  freight  cars  of  the 
various  kinds — fiat,  box,  barrel,  poultry, 
refrigerator,  stock,  fruit,  ore  and  caboo.se 
cars — are  turned  out  annually,  represent¬ 
ing  a  cost  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 

When  an  order  is  received  for  a  given 
number  of  passenger  cars,  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  carefully  prepared  drawings  of 


manufactured.  At  the  same  time  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  iron  and  woodwork,  to  guide 
the  foreman  in  laying  out  the  work  for  the 
departments,  are  made  and  distributed. 
As  speedily  as  possible  departments  are 
furnished  with  the  raw  and  finished  ma¬ 
terial  called  for  in  the  bills. 

As  an  illustration,  the  wood  machine 
shop  gets  out  from  the  rough  lumber  the 
exact  number  of  pieces  of  everv  kind  and 
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form  called  for,  and  the  blacksmith  shop 
prepares  the  forgings  required ;  the  bol^ 
department  makes  the  exact  number  of 
bolts  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the 
brass  foundry  fills  its  order  for  the  ncces* 
sary  trimmings,  which  are  taken  in 
hand  by  the  electroplating  department 
and  nickeled,  silvered  or  gilded,  as 
called  for.  The  glass  department  cuts 
the  glass,  etches  and  silvers  it  when 
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a  new  force  of  men,' the  body  builders,  who 
put  up  the  framework  and  complete  the 
body  of  the  car,  their  work  in  detail  con¬ 
sisting  of  setting  posts,  bracing,  filling, 
belt  railing,  paneling  and  car-lining.  The 
car  is  then  taken  by  the  roof  builders,  who 
apply  the  ceiling  and  moulding,  and  then 
the  tinners  put  on  the  metal  covering. 

After  careful  inspection,  the  car  is  taken 
by  the  outside-work  paipters  and  is  en- 


required,  and  makes  and  furnishes 
all  the  mirrors.  When  everything  is 
ready,  the  prepared  materials  are  deliv¬ 
ered  as  needed  at  the  compartment  where 
the  cars  are  to  be  erected.  First,  the  bot¬ 
tom  material,  such  as  sills,  floor  joists, 
flooring,  draft  timbers  and  transoms,  each 
arriving  in  turn,  are  taken  in  hand  by  the 
bottom  builders.  At  the  completion  of 
the  bottom  of  the  car  it  is  turned  over  to 


tered  at  the  same  time  by  the  inside  fin¬ 
ishers,  who  put  in  and  finish  the  nice  inside 
woodwork,  such  as  oak,  ash,  cherry  and 
mahogany.  The  piping  for  heating  and 
lighting  is  set  in  before  the  seats  are  placed 
in  position.  The  inside  finish  also  con¬ 
ceals  the  electric  wires  used  and  such  pipes 
as  supply  gas. 

When  the  inside  woodwork  is  all  in 
place  (and  some  of  this  comprises  exquis- 
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form  called  for,  and  the  hlacksmitli  shop  a  new  force  ol  men,’ the  body  buihU 

prepares  the  forf^intfs  recpiired ;  the  holt*  put  u])  the  framework  and  comp 

de])artment  makes  the  exact  numher  of  liody  of  the  car.  their  work  in  det 

bolts  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  :md  the  sistinjj  of  settinjj;  posts,  bracint^, 

brass  fotmdry  tills  its  order  for  the  neces*  belt  railin.sf,  ])anelin^'  .and  car-lininj 

sary  trimminjrs,  which  are  taken  in  car  is  then  ttikeii  by  the  roof  btiilih 

hand  by  the  electroplatins^  department  ai)])ly  the  ceilintt  and  mouldin.tt:.  a 

and  nickeled,  silvered  or  tjilded.  as  the  tinners  put  on  the  met:d  cover 

called  for.  'I'he  jtiass  deptirtment  cuts  .After  ctireful  ins])ection.  the  car 
the  glass,  etches  and  silvers  it  when  by  the  outside-work  ptiijiters  tint 


required,  tmd  makes  and  furnishes 
all  the  mirrors.  When  everything  is 
ready,  the  jireiiared  materials  are  deliv¬ 
ered  as  needed  at  the  com])artment  where 
the  cars  are  to  be  erected.  I'irst.  the  bot- 
ttmi  materitil,  such  as  sills,  floor  joists, 
flooring,  draft  timbers  and  transoms,  each 
arriving  in  turn,  are  taken  in  hand  by  the 
bottom  buihlers.  .At  the  com])letion  of 
the  bottom  of  the  car  it  is  turned  over  to 


tered  at  the  same  time  by  the  in 
ishers,  who  put  in  and  finish  the  ni 
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ite  carvings),  the  inshle  painters  go ‘over 
the  entire  interior  'vooclwork,  making  the 
car  ready  for  tlie  trimmers,  who  place  the 
bronze  or  plated  trimmings  upon  doors, 
sash  blinds  and  walls.  The  upholstering, 
draperies,  seat  coverings,  carpets,  etc., 
which  have  all  been  previously  prepared, 
are  now  put  in,  and  then  the  finishing 
touches  are  added  by  the  ecjuipment  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  car  is  ready  for  delivery 
to  its  purchaser,  to  whom  it  is  sometimes 
sent  by  special  messenger.  The  same  de¬ 
tail  applies  equally  to  Pullman  sleepers, 
the  only  difference  being  that  workmen  of 
the  first  order  of  ability  and  trained  in  the 
peculiar  mechanism  of  those  cars  are  em- 
pio>ed,  a  special  department  holding  this 
work  in  rather  exclusive  bounds. 

As  an  industrial  institution,  the  works 
have  an  interest  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  problems  in  social  economics. 
It  would  have  been  easier,  it  would  seem, 
and  more  in  accord  with  the  prevalent 
business  policy,  to  have  set  the  works 
down  upon  the  cheapest  land  in  the  drear¬ 
iest  spot  avarice  could  suggest  and  facility 
permit,  and  let  the  community  of  working¬ 
men  gather  near  to  the  work,  and 
take  care  of  their  communal  life  as  best 
they  might.  Homestead  and  Deering  and 
the  thousand  of  poor,  bleak  mining  and 
milling  villages  which  now  disgrace  our 


national  domain  could  as  readily  have  been 
♦  repeated  here.  Squalid  cottages,  unpaved 
streets,  black,  tumble-down  stores  and 
flaring  oil  lamps,  sties  and  sloughs,  and  all 
the  ruck  and  decay  which  make  up  the 
desolate  hamlets  in  which  many  of  the 
great  industries  of  America  are  located, 
could  have  been  rejjeated,  and  with  no 
more  complaint  than  is  common  at 
present. 

But,  from  some  motive  or  other,  char¬ 
acterize  it  as  you  will,  the  builder  of  the 
works  saw  fit  to  build  also  a  town  to  ac¬ 
company  it.  He  schemed  it  out  that  each 
detail  should  be  in  its  proper  place  and 
proper  proportion.  The  buildings  for  la¬ 
bor  are  not  joined  to  the  fireside.  Home 
and  shop  and  church  and  opera  house  and 
library  and  railway  station  are  where 
each  should  be,  and,  instead  of  making  a 
discord,  they  verify  to  the  full  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  him  who  said  that  “architecture  is 
frozen  music.”  Here  the  stores  are  as 
numerous  as  the  population  demands,  the 
churches  pay  some  regard  to  the  souls 
which  need  transportation  from  sin  to 
goodness ;  the  theatre  is  adapted  to  the 
number  of  those  who  need  hours  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  sentiment :  the  library  fits  the  com- 
rnunity  intellectually,  and  the  “saloon”  is 
given  all  the  representation  it  deserves  in 
a  civilized  community,  and  that  is  none  at 
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The  Delaware,  Hueqaehanoa  &  Schuylkill  road  is  in  the  more  &  Ohio  Railroad’s  display,  was  recently  put  in  8»vi 
market  for  500  gondola  cars,  to  be  built  on  Pennsylvania  on  that  company’s  Royal  blue  Line  trains. 

R.  R.  speciQcatioiw.  •  .  .  - - 

—  - —  —  •  CJar  Oompanyy  a  new  organisation  wUii 

The  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.,  at  Dayton,  O.,  have  an  supplauta  the  Iron  Oar  Bqulpinent  Company,  annoimn 
order  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  road  for  that  ita  works  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  will  resume  at  a 

/tiHl  Hpecial  dump  _  eaily  date.  This  will  give  eiiiployment  to  several  huu 

Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  has  decided  not  to  send  “*«“  “‘'W  out  of  work. 
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I  tlie  train  it  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  to  the 
^air  at  itiau  Francisco. 

32  '*'***’  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  burns  over  12,000 

-  ■  tons  of  ooal  a  day  between  Pittsburg  and  Jersey  City  at  a 
coet  of  considerably  over  ^0,000, 

3j  After  an  idleness  of  several  weeks  the  National  Tube 
^  Works  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  resumed  upeiations  Jan.  24, 

M  giving  employment  to  about  2,000  men. 

M  The  Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  Jan.  10.  Mr.  E.  O.  Hopkins  and  Mr. 
Perry  Huston  were  appointed  Receivers. 

*■“  Tlie  .Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  have  orders  to / 
**  build  three  switch  engines  for  the  New  York  Central  Sa 
1  Hudson  River  road  and  two  tora  Vermont  road.  fl 


“  Slavery  an^Ca^stwu'^  31  Messrs.  Thomas  C.  Platt,  of  New  York,  and  Marsden  ij. 

Kfe"hiy“’yiia8uring'‘  aid"Per  **  Pe«Ty.  of  Providence,  have  been  appointed  permanent  RA 
^  Fo^i^  &B^kkihiis;;::;  ^  of  the  New  York  &  New  England  R.  K.  \ 

‘'SXr'8eailS!’...:'.‘!‘."V..'“"  33  The  boiler  of  a  inogul  locomotive  On  the  C.,  C..  C.  &  SL  L. 

^  Euitokiaia:  railway  exploded  on  Jan.  15  near  Muncie,  Ind.,  killiug  the 

®  .".“".‘.“f .  24  engineer  and  brakeman.  i 
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;  The  ••  Monun  ’’  will  shortly  begin  tlie  erection  of  net! 

I  *  repair  shops  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  the  town  having  vtitei 
M  111)0,000  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  railroad  plant.  \ 
25  General  Manager  Bradbury,  of  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  states  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road 
'  2g  will  not  show  a  decrease  of  more  than  i|6(),000  below  those 
I  oflt!92. 


The  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  have  aii  order  from  tbjJ 
Lake  .Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  for  three  six-whetl 
IH  by  24  switch  engines  and  four  tea-  wheel  17  by  24  f  reigM 
engines.  These  works  also  liave  orders  for  engines  frolS 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  and  from  the  Butlall 
&  Susquehanna  roads.  ■ 

A  bad  accident  occurred  on  the  Timina-Matauzas  RkiH 
road,  eight  mdes  from  Gumanayagua,  in  the  Provin^Jj 
Matauzas,  tJuba.  Jan.  15.  A  passenger  train  ran  ovoOT 
cow.  and  the  engine  was  llirowu  from  tlie  rails  and  sevem 
of  the  cars  piled  upon  each  other.  Sixteen  persona  w^|^ 
taken  out  ol  the  wreck  dead,  and  nine  others  were  batiln 
.injured.  '  4 

AU  the  Pullman  limited  trains  on  the  PennaylTaiili' 
Railroad  are  being  equipped  as  rnpidly  as  possible 
the  wide  vestibule,  iuiruduced  by  the  PuUuian 
pauy,  and  being  applied  by  them  to  aU  new  cars. 
Piilluiau  company,  it  is  understood,  wiU  equip  all  uew] 
curs  built  before  the  uduptiuu  of  the  wide  vestibule 
pviUi  the  Uupruveuieut. 

ItiiprovemeiiU  c.isuiig  about  iJSjO.OOO  have  been  made  to 
the  East  Buffalo  plant  of  tlie  Wagner  Palace  Cur  Com 
pany  in  the  lost  lew  months.  A  ,new  office  has  been  pu) 
up,  an  iron  shed  00  feet  by  150  feet,  and  a  storage  sliet 
built  800  feet  long  and  covering  four  tracks.  Tlieseshoin 
now  employ  nearly  1,000  men  on  repair  work,  principal 
jn  putting  on  vestibules  to  all  cars  not  lilted  with 


ill  not  show  a  decrease  of  more  than  i|6(), 000  below  those  Some  interesting  experiments  liave  lieeii  nonductm 
’  1892.  witliin  the  lost  12  years  regarding  the  durability  of  ludia^ 

The  Ensign  ManufacTuring^Jany,  of  Huntington,  ”1 

f.  Vtt..  has  resumed  onerations.  tL  comnanv  different  specimens  of  the  trunkS 


he  Fitchburg  Railroad  has  ordered  600  cars. 

he  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in  the  market  for  four  passen- 
r  engines. 

I’lie  Baltimore*  Ohio  Southwestern  is  in  the  market  for 


W.  Va.,  has  resumed  operations.  The  company  finds  that 
tlie  demand  for  new  cars  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
special  kinds. 


The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  having  some 

coaches  built  by  the  Ohio  Falls  Gar  Manufacturiofi’  Com-  t  ■  -  ^ 

pany,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  They  are  to  be  equipped  with  ® a  Gennau  engineer J 
the  Barr  vestibule.  ^  ^r.  G.  Lentz  said  that  while  formerly  Russial 

^ -  -  used  wood  almost  exclusively,  the  now  prevailing  fuel  isl 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  *  St.  Paul  road  has  ordered  English  and  South  Russian  anthracite  and  napliiha.  Woodl 
two  Baker  fireproof  heaters  for  use  in  compartment  sleep-  is  largely  used  in  South  America,  while  in  Belgium  dustl 
its  ingcars.  The  Pullman  company  has  also  ordered  12  of  coa*  extensively  employed,  notably  on  the  State  railroads, I 


fixed  in  the  ground  as  poets,  only  three  have  survived  the! 
attack  of  rot  and  wliite  ante.  Tliese  were  tlie  HimalayaJ 
cypress,  teak  and  aiijaii,  wliich  have  been  exposed  for  lOj 
9  and  7  years  respectively,  I 


'he  Cumberland  Valley  is  building  40  Ixix  cars  in 
os  at  Chamliersburg,  Pa. 

he  Cold  Blast  Refrigerator  Co,,  of  Kansas  City,  is  al 
.rder  200  refrigerator  cars. 

he  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  i 
market  for  fifty  refrigerator  cars. 


the  same  style  of  lieater. 


,  of  Kansas  City,  is  about  The  directors  of  the  Louisville  &  Nasliville  Railroad 


Bituminous  coal  is  the  prevailing  fuel  of  Australian  loco-l 
motives,  and  in  Australia  native  anthracite  deposits  are  ini 


have  passed  their  dividend,  and  issued  a  circuuTtoTe  ^^'n>eiitiou  witi.  English  coals. 


effect  that  the  money  would  be  reserved  for  emergencies 
and  expended  in  equipment. 


le  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  expected  to  soon  become  a  The  engineers  are  paying  an  assessment  of  *7  apiece  for  win  undoubtedly  improve  the  physical  condi 

buyer  of  cattle,  refrigerator  and  grain  cars.  the  late  lamented  Lehigh  unpleasantness.  It’s  nrettv  hard  f  Present  condition  is  good-m 

w  Haven,  are  now  running  on  full  time.  equipment  added  to  b;  the  purclX  of  , 

.le  new  sho|)8  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Ogden,  Utah,  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  R,  R.,  near  Duncan’s  and  locomotives.  Probably  some  additions  to 

completed  and  have  lieen  put  in  oiieration.  ’  .”**“•  Save  way  as  an  engine  with  six  men  was  cross-  sljpps,  in  the  way  of  extensions  and  addilionot  uiochin 

,  ^  j  "rT^  •'  14.  The  engine  fell  40  feet  into  the  swollen  stream  will  be  made." 

he  Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refaning  tiompany  is  re-  and  five  of  the  men  were  drowned.  '  - — 

ed  to  be  about  to  purcliase  a  number  of  cars.  c  .  .  .  - -  .  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  liave  received  from 

e  Michigan  C^utiirconteinobues  »ii  .*  i  freight  these  days  as  well  as  Norfolk  &  Western  an  order  for  nine  four-cylinder  c 

•naer  cars  enterimr  Detroit  with  PiniJiii  ^  A  carload  of  buggies  was  shipped  from  ^ pound  consolidation  freight  locomotives,  duplicates  of 


In  reference  to  the  receivership  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  General  Manager  Frey  recently  said:  “The 
receivers  will  undoubtedly  improve  the  physical  conditio^ 
of  the  road,  although  its  present  condition  is  good— iiuicli 


le  new  sho|)8  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
:umpleted  and  have  lieen  put  in  oiieration. 


proved,  and  equipment  added  to  by  the  purchase  of  newfl 
cars  and  locomotives.  Probably  some  additions  to  tlinl 
sltops,  in  the  way  of  extensions  and  addilionat  machinery, 1 
will  be  made."  I 


- -  ,  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  received  from  the  I 

hast  tune  is  being  mode  by  freight  these  days  as  well  as  Norfolk  &  Western  an  order  for  nine  four-cylinder  com-l 
/<■  A  /  Tiaer  cars  enterinir  Detroit  with  PiniM/.!.  A  carloed  of  buggies  was  shipped  from  pound  consolidation  freight  locomotives,  duplicates  of  No,  I 

„  ^  ^  .nger  cars  entering  Detroit  witli  Pinlsch  gas.  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  recently  for  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  made  »30,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  generall 

I  e  Standard  Steel  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  have  re-  ™u  in  8  days,  7  hours,  10  minutes.  dimensions  are  us  follows:  Cylinders,  14  hy  24  by  24;  driv-l 

1  j  id  operations  at  their  works  at  Burnham,  Pa.  7— - — , -  ing  wheels,  56  inches  diameter;  weight  in  working  order  I 

/  ,e  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  contemplates  the  erection  Berwick pIlThave  ^^u^Tperati^L'rtitrfLS’’’  T  P^uu^J^i 

,  pair  shoi*  and  a  roundhouse  at  Hillsboro,  Tex.  usual  force  The  firm  has  a  con^t  for  anii*  J»iler  ^lpaire  pattern,  60  inches  diameter;  total  wheel 

■J  1.,^  i  NorU,«™  ta  „rJ.red  macta.  .ho,*  al  lta„«Kl  Juncllot,  w,  ,cj|u  1™,  t.al  S|«I  mow  o  .locnooi  lo  u.o  oj 

im  .lock  COB  ot  the  Botoo,  «  Smith  Uor  l!o,n|»o,.  Vo-  A  mondlmom  woo  erected  at  thi.  poiot  tut  jeoi,  „t  pp;  Inm  1..  IM  a.  c.«u,mt.d  with  !»«  ol  inoS 

Several  departments  of  the  Otis  Steel  Works  iissa  *  ‘  “  t  le  shops  was  postponed.  than ’22  per  cent.  Fewer  furnaces  were  in  liln«t  on  ii«i,3 


,  pair  Bho|is  and  a  roundhouse  at  Hillsboro, ' 
The  Cleveland,  Chicago,  mncinnati  &  St  Lot 
u  the  market  for  100  sl<H;k  and  100  refrigerator 


100  stock  ears  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company. 

Several  departments  of  the  Otis  Steel  Works  have 
resumed  operations,  giving  employment  to  about  300  men. 


The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  has  oroered  500  coal  recently  made  over  the  Illinois  Central  by  a  spe- 


lars  of  the  Michigan-Peninsular  C;ar  Company  of  Detroit 
'I'lie  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  200 
•ars  from  the  Michigan-Peninsular  Car  Company,  of  De- 


r.i  u  iiwi.  year,  DOT  aBCTioii  ol  pig  iron  ni  1893  as  ctiiupansl  with  189’2  ot  moiSi 

le  building  of  the  shops  was  postponed.  than  ’22  per  cent.  Fewer  furnaces  were  in  blast  on 

The  fa-stest  trip  on  record  between  New  Orleans  &  Chi-  •‘ban  at  the  closeof  any  year  within  the  kiiowlH 

»go  was  recently  made  over  the  Illinois  Central  by  a  spe-  1“  Bessemer  steel  ingots  thetfl 

iaJ  Uaiii  of  two.care.  The  run  of  915  miles  was  made  ^  lier  cent,  as  coiiqiared  wit« 

i*  hours,  ail  average  speed  of  35.9  miles  per  hour.  Bessemer  steel  rails  fell  off  aS 

-  most  29  per  cent.  This  record  for  steel  rails  shows  a  siiiallefi 

The  wages  of  all  employ^  of  the  Chicago  &  WestMichi-  maiiuf^iured  during  1893  than  in  uny'l 


ciaJ  Uaiii  of  two.cars.  The  run  of  915  miles  was  made 
254  liours,  ail  average  speed  of  35.9  miles  per  hour. 


.  Kan.  and  the  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  railroads  ha*e  j| 

The  South  Baltimore  Car  Works  have  orders  on  hand  fi|fn''««l>re''ailing  before  the  generajcut  Ground  hiia  been  hmkwnTLa- 

for  over  TilX)  cars,  and  tlie  shops  are  now  running  on  full  making  an  average  increase  of  10  per  cent,  lugs  of  the  Litchfield  Car  Works,  at  M«inpi.ia, 

Thk.  m  O  .  .  •  w.  The  wotL  is  protsecuted  under  the  care  of  Superint^jl 

The  Richmond  *  Danville  is  alx.ut  to  order  eight  10-  Mount  Vernon,  111.%  buildinra^'nllZr  ^'Tn"tflkt^^ 

The  old  New  York  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  has  brakw" ey  are  to  equipped  wiili  Westiughoiise  service  in  the  shops  at  Litchfield,  the  plany||^||||fl 
been  reorganized  as  the  New  York  &  Putnam  Railroad  ^  improved  by  the  use  of  machinery  of  the 

Conipaiiv  Beginning  Jan.  10,  through  sleeping  car  service  was  terns.  This  machinery  bus  been  purcha^^^^^l 

.  .  .  ,  UB.  T  wilablished  between  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  San  Frau-  awaiting  ordeni  to  ship  to  Memphis 

A  contract  fori^H)  refrigerator  cars  for  the  Armour.  Pack-  cisco  over  the  BalUiiiore  &  Ohio,  Rock  Island.  Denver*  Quit  within  four  muntbs  the  oonuNiuv 

Western  and  Southern  Pacific  luctiirtng  cars  in  Memphis.  The 

- -  railroads.  cnlled  the  Memphis  Gar  and 

Tlie  Produce  Dealers'  Dispatch  Line,  with  offices  in  the  The  compound  engine  "  Director  General,"  built  by  the  wifi  have  a  oapaoity  of  nut 


The  Produce  Dealers'  Dispatch  Line,  with  office 


Memphis.  Besides  using  the  material  that  has  « 
service  in  the  shops  at  Litchfield,  the  plant^|d 
improved  hy  the  use  of  machinery  of  the  I^^| 
terns.  This  machinery  has  been  purcha^^^^f 
awaiting  orders  to  ship  to  Memphis. 


Royal  Insurance  Building,  Chicago,  i 


I  the  market  for  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  exhibited  at  the  World’s  The  entire  capital  stock  uf  the  a 
_ Fair,_where  it  was  much  admired  as  a  part  of  the  Balti-  subsorlbed  for. _ ^ 
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After  an  idleness  of  several  weeks  the  National  Tube 
Works  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  resumed  upeiations  Jan.  24, 
giving  employment  to  about  3,000  men. 

The  Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  Jan.  10.  Mr.  E.  O.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  of  the 


Perry  Huston  were  appointed  Keceivers. 

The  .Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  have  onlers  „ 
build  three  switch  engines  for  tlie  New  York  Central  <S 
Hudson  River  road  and  two  fora  Vermont  road. 

Messrs.  Thomas  C.  Platt,  of  New  York,  and  Marsden  ^ 
Perry,  of  Providence,  liave  been  appointed  permanent  Itl 
ceivers  of  the  New  York  &  New  England  K.  K. 

The  boiler  of  a  mogul  locomotive  on  the  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L. 
railway  expU^ed  on  Jan.  15  near  Muncie,  Ind.,  killing  the 
tlreman  and  injuring  the  engineer  and  brakemaii.  ^ 


the  Buffalo,  Itochester  &  Pittsliurgh  aud  from  the  Bufla^ 
&  .Susquehanna  ri 

A  iMid  accident  (sjcurred  on  the  Timina-Matanzaa  I 
road,  eiglit  mdes  from  Cuiuauayugua,  in  the  Provinc 
Malauzas,  t.'ulia,  Jan.  15.  A  jjassenger  train  ran  ove^ 
,  aud  the  engine  was  thrown  from  the  rails  and  si 
piled  uism  each  other.  .Sixteen  persons  i 


Ukeu  out  of  the  wreck  dead,  and  nine  others  were  b 
yliijured. 

I  the  Pullman  limited  trains  on  the  PenneylraolE 
Itailroud  are  being  equipped  us  rapidly  ua  possible  wof: 
the  wide  vestibule,  introduced  by  the  Pullman  com( 
pauy,  aud  being  applied  by  them  to  all  new  can 
Pullman  company,  it  is  uudeistood,  will  equip  all  new, 
curs  built  before  the  adoption  of  the  wide  veetibuli 
•  ^'ith  the  improveuiieut. 


he  Fitchburg  RaUroad  has  ordered  600  cars. 

he  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in  the  market  for  four  passen- 
r  engines. 

ihe  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  is  i 


KW  n 


n  the  market  for 


i’he  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo  road  intends 
build  1,500  coal  cars. 


’he  Cumberland  Valley  is  building  40  box  cars  in  its 
08  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

he  Cold  Blast  Refrigerator  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  is  about 
irder  800  refrigerator  cars. 

be  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  is  in 
market  for  fifty  refrigerator  cars. 

le  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  expected  to  soon  become  a 
buyer  of  cattle,  refrigerator  aud  grain  cars, 
car  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
w  Haven,  are  now. running  on  full  time. 


Improvements  c.suiig  about  fiU.OOO  have  been  made  bJ 
the  East  Buffalo  plant  of  tlie  Wagner  Palace  Cur  C,.ml 
pany  in  the  lust  lew  months,  A  ^uew  office  has  been  pu  J 
up,  an  iron  shed  50  feet  by  1.50  feet,  aud  a  storage  shee 
built  800  feet  long  and  covering  four  tracks.  These  sliop 
now  employ  nearly  1,000  men  on  repair  work,  princiiiall] 
,in  putting  on  vestibules  to  all  cars  not  fitted  with  them 
Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  conductecL 
within  the  last  13  years  regarding  the  durability  of  Indian 
timber.  The  testa  were  made  by  the  Forest  School  ol 
Dehra,  and  out  of  40  different  specimens  of  the  trunki. 
fixed  in  the  ground  as  posts,  only  three  liave  surviveil  the 
attack  of  rot  and  white  ants.  These  were  the  Himalayan 
Ti.„  A.  o  ^  cypress,  teak  and  anjaii,  which  have  been  exinmed  for  10 

The  Chicago  &  Orand  Trunk  Railway  is  having  some  ^  and  7  years  respectively, 

coaches  built  by  the  Ohio  Falls  Car  Manufacturing  Com-  t..  „  ,  ^ 

pany,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  They  are  to  be  equinoed  with  •  reMutly  delivered  beiore a  tiernian  engiueerl 

the  Barr  vestibule.  society ,  Mr.  O.  Lentz  said  that  while  lormerly  Russia 

„7,  T  -  used  wood  almost  exclusively,  the  now  prevailing  fuel  is 

•English  and  South  Russian  anthracite  and  naphtha.  Wood 

iM  «‘ccp-  “  ‘argely  used  in  .South  America,  while  in  Belgium  dust 

company  has  also  ordered  13  of  coal  is  extensively  employed,  notably  on  the  State  railroads. 

the  same  style  of  heater.  Bituminous  coal  is  the  prevailing  fuel  of  Australian  loco- 


Tlie  “  Monon  ”  will  shortly  begin  the  erection  of  nevf 
repair  shops  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  the  town  having  i 
♦HMj.OOO  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  railroad  plant. 

Oeneral  Manager  Bradbury,  of  the  New  Y'ork,  Lake\ 
Erie  &  Western,  states  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road 
will  not  show  a  decrease  of  more  than  |60,00«  below  those 
of  1898. 

The  Ensign  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Huntington. 
W.  Va.,  has  resumed  operations.  The  company  finds  that 
the  demand  for  new  cars  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
special  kinds. 


The  directors  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
have  passed  their  dividend,  and  issued  a  circular  to  the 
effect  that  the  money  would  be  reserved  for  emergencies 
and  expended  in  equipment. 


motives,  aud  in  Australia  native  anthracite  dejiosits  are  ii 
successful  competition  with  English  coals. 

In  reference  U 


the  receivership  of  the  Atchison,  Tojieka 
&  Santa  Fe,  General  Manager  Frey  recently  said:  ‘•The 

_ _  .  „  .  receivers  will  undoubtedly  improve  the  physical  conditiooi 

the  late  lamented  Lehigh  unpleasantness.  It’s  pretty  hmd  f^»***^  its  present  condition  is  good— much' 

*  .  1*^1^  better  than  it  has  been  for  several  y 


The  engineers  are  paying  an  assessment  of  |7  apiece  for 


the  life  whipped  out  of  you  and  then  have  to  settle  i  f  several  years.  New  depots  audi 

the  bill.— 77ie  Railway  Times.  sidetracks  will  probably  be  built,  station  facilities  i 

A  h^wio.. *1  -  proved,  aud  equipment  added  to  by  the  purchase  of  ii 

lu  n  o  I  and  locomotives.  Probably  some  additions  to  the  I 

I  8,  a  •»  way  as  an  engine  with  six  men  was  cross-  simps,  in  the  way  of  extensions  aud  additional  machinery 
ing,  Jan.  14,  The  engine  fell  40  feet  into  theswollen  stream  wul  be  made."  ’ 

and  five  of  the  men  were  drowned.  -  — 

11 - -  •  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  received  from  the 

Fast  tune  is  lieing  made  by  freight  these  days  as  well  as  Norfolk  &  Western  an  order  for  nine  four-cylinder  com- 
/,  A  ^  ^  inger  cars  entering  Detroit  with  Pintsih  gks.  “  BuffarTT  ret-uH w  ‘-•o«>8oliJation  freight  locomotives,  duplicates  of  No. 

- ®  Y-.  recently  for  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  made  which  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  Tlie  general 

e  Standard  Steel  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  have  re-  ^^e  run  in  8  days,  7  hours,  10  minutes.  dimensions  are  as  follows:  Cylinders  14  bv  '4  bv  24  -  .Iriv 

d  operations  at  their  works  at  Burnham,  Pa.  -  r.u  ; — , .  .  •^  “  /  ’  I 


<!U]' 

v/r. 


je  new  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
completed  and  have  been  put  in  operation, 
he  Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  C'ompany  is  re¬ 
ed  to  be  about  to  purchase  a  number  of  cars, 
e  Michigan  Central  contemplates  equipping  all 


far  fi.  T  I  wheels,  56  inches  diameter;  weight 

Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  contemplates  the  erection  Berwick,  Pa.,^have  r^uii^d^'Lratioirl^b?^*'’  ^uuds;  weight  on  driving  wheels,  130,600  pounds; 

airshODSand  aroundhollun  nh  Hlliahfw.  _ .  wiJeittWOUS  wirn  nfon..  ..o  D.I -  _  . 


The  a 


working  order,  1 


.  pair  shops  and  a  roundhouse  at  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

The  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  road  is  Hutfalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

in  the  market  for  100  slock  and  100  refrigerator  cars. 


usual  force  The  firm  I.  pattern,  60  inches  diameter;  total  wheel! 

.  ^  300  goadola  cars  base,  33  feet  9  inches;  driving  wheel  base,  14  feet  10  inches  J 


It  is  re;mrted  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  decided  to 


tank  capacity,  4,000  gallons. 


•  The  Btfrrtngtoh,  Cedar  lUpids  &  Northern  has  ordered  divisional  machine  shops  at  Benwood  Junction  ca^l'lrou  andl^IirA^LuLT^^^  the  Aineri-| 

100  stock  cars  of  the  Barney  &  .Smith  Car  Company.  Va,  A  roundhouse  was  erected  at  this  point  last  year  Tmt-Muetion  ..i  ...  r  ir,  n  7^.^  a  decrea.se  m  the  prot| 

several  departn-ients-of  the  Otis  Steel  Works  have  ‘•‘e  “hops  was  pos^ned.  ’  ^'38^:  “;^^^^^^^^^^ 

resumed  operations,  giving  employment  to  about  300  men.  The  fastest  trip  on  record  between  New  Orleans  &  Chi-  “f  miy  year  within  the  Uiiow^ 

TheNewYork,  Ontario*  Western  has  oroered  500  coal  the  Illinois  Central  byaspe-  ‘““^'“tiou.  In  Bessemer  steel  ingots  therr 

cars  of  the  Michigan-Peninsular  Car  Company  of  Detroit  c.rI  rrs...  r.f  tu...  fo«.  t'i.„ 


The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  800 
cars  from  the  Michigan-Peninsular  Car  Company,  of  De¬ 
troit. 

The  South  Baltimore  Car  Works  have  orders  on  hand 
for  over  500  cars,  and  the  shops  are  now  running  on  full 
time. 


loftwo.cars.  The  run  of  915  miles  was  inade 
35i  hours,  an  average  speed  of  a5.9  miles  per  hour. 


been  restored  to  the  figures  prevailing  before  the  generafeut 
in  August  last,  making  an  average  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Richmond  &  Danville  is  about  to  order  eight  10-  M^unt  vZLT  ^ris^tuill^^^^ 
whee^assenger  engines  for  service  on  the  new  line  to  fruit  cars  of  60,000  pounds  capacity  for  the  FtoridaS^^^^^ 

The  old  New  YoTk-^l^^ern  Railroad  f  Company  has 
been  reorganized  as  the  New  York  &  Putnam  Railroad 
Company. 


a  decrease  of  more  than  35  per  cent,  as  compared  \i .. 
1893,  and  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  tell  olf  iil 
most  39  jssr  cent.  This  record  for  steel  railsshows  u  smallei 
The  wages  of  all  employes  of  the  Chicago*  WestMichi-  manufactured  during  1893  than  m  any ■ 

gan,  and  the  Detroit,  Lansing  *  Northern  railroads  haVe  " 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  buUdl-l 


Beginning  Jan.  10,  through  sleeping  car  service  1 


Inga  of  the  Lltohlleld  Cur  Works,  at  Memphis,  Teui| 
The  work  is  prosecuted  under  the  caie  of  Superlute 
eut  J.  M.  Maris.  One  of  the  officei-s  of  the  compa_ 
says  they  will  erect  u  »i-«tt  deal  of  new  machinery  « 
Meutphis.  Besides  using  the  material  that  has  dun 
service  in  the  shops  at  UtohUeld,  the  plant  a 
Improved  by  the  use  of  machinery  of  thej 
terns.  This  machinery  has  been  purchai 


A  contract  lorMretrlgmUrcar.  for  Ihe  Annoiir,P,ck.  ci«h)  ora  tte'Stiihore'i'M.to.lS.r  uHt'IHthto '1”  *IhS 

SST” “•!  *>““»»  p.ci«c 

— - — — - — -  ™  f  -  enUed  the  Memphis  Car  aud  Foundr^ 

ihe  Produce  Dealers  Dispatch  Line,  with  offices  in  the  The  compound  engine  “Director  General,”  built  by  the  wifi  have  a  capacity  of  not  lessi^ 
Royal  Insurance  Buil.ling,  Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  ^Idwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  exhibited  at  the  World’s  The  entire  capital  stock  of  Ihe  j 
erator  .•oro,  _ t^ir,_where^it  was  much  admired  as  a  part  of  the  Balti-  subscribed  for. 
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.  SIDE  VIEW  OF  END  OF  CAR. 


-.^ftHgTRICAL  VIEW  OF  END  FRAMING 


!3r  when  a  oollisiou  occurs  they  are  either  pusi^^^P 
he  air  on  top  of  each  other  or  crowded  off  the  t.... 
ler  side.  I  recollect  very  well  of  seeing  the  wreck 
oal  train  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  caused  by  a 
!nd  collisioa,  in  which  tiie  first  car  struck  was  cuni- 
y  demolislied  by  the  iininediate  impact,  but  the  bal- 
'  the  cars  were  Irulged  up  and  off  the  track,  and  lay 
ill  a  half  zigzag,  lapped  condition  against  an  em- 
mt.  They  were  more  or  less  broken  up,  but  the 
•I  of  each  car  were  plainly  discernible.  Another 
point,  equally  convincing,  is  that  of  the  curious 
it  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  ’Wayne  &  Chicago  last 
jr,  in  which  it  is  reported  “  that  a  freight  train  in 
uling  a  grade  broke  in  two,  and  the  two  foremost 
a  the  rear  portion  of  the  train  were  derailed,  prob- 
b|y  a  drawbar  which  bad  fallen  upon  the  track. 
two  cam  were  pushed  to  one  side  and  the  rest  of  the 
ortion  of  the  train  passed  on,  and  afterward  ran  into 
rward  portion,  doing  considerable  damage.” 
reason  that  freight  cars  act  thus  is,  1  think,  that 
ire  short  and  chunky,  and  as  a  general  rule  have 
strong  end  sills,  which,  when  in  a  train,  are  always 
le  proximity. 

passenger  cars  are  too  long  and  too  heavy.  They 
fact  monstrous  tubes,  and  with  thick,  hravy  under- 
are  in  just  tlie  condition  for  telescoping.  Strangely 
h,  too,  the  drift  of  many  articles  in  our  railway  jour- 
ito  show  how  better  to  splice  sills,  build  a  stronger 


tageous  truss  in  a  car  with  heavy  ends  projecting  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  truck  center.  Such  a  truss  is 
shown  at  Fig.  8. 

With  these  plates  of  steel  firmly  secured  to  the  side  of  a 
short  car,  backed  up  with  the  iron  skeleton  isometrically 
shown  at  Fig.  8  for  an  end  framing,  buckling  would  be 
by  far  the  easiest  and  in  all  probability  the  only  road  for 
the  great  force  of  a  collision  to  travel. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLAN. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  plan  of  a  car  without  platforms,  and 
with  four  corner  doors  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
facilitate  ingress  and  egress  and  also  be  convenient  in  going 
from  one  car  to  another.  The  entire  length  is  50  feet  over  the 
end  sills,  which  is  also  in  this  instance  the  length  over  the 
buffer  beams.  The  distance  between  truck  centers  is  38 
feet,  wliich  leaves  the  overhang  of  the  car  at  each  end  8 
feet  6  inches.  The  distance,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  to  be 
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The  composite  framing  of  wood  and  iron  is  here  adopted 
fur  the  general  strength  of  the  ends.  My  investigations 
thus  far  have  not  led  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  an  entire  steel  frame  for  car  construction.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  if  the  riveting  could  be  replaced  by 
short  bolts,  with  square  heads  and  nuts,  and  these  latter 
surrounded  by  hard  wood  as  nut  looks,  a  most  excellent 
result  could  be  obtained.  It  would  largely  facilitate  re¬ 
pairs  ;  then,  again,  wood  has  a  certain  deadening  effect  on 
vibrations,  which  latter,  in  metal  framing,  acts  seriously 
at  the  joints  and  connections.  I  have  held  to  this  idea  in 
this  construction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  isometrical  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  block  C. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  much  of  the  old 
prejudice  against  metal  structures  is  melting  away,  and 
that  steel  framing  is  gradually  gaining  recognition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  use  of  I  beams  for  sills  in  freight  cars.  Two 


FIG.  8i-CANTILEVER  SIDE  TRUSS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CHALLENDER  TRUSS. 


compared  with  the  length  of  platform  cars,  from  the  center 
of  the  truck  to  the  face  of  the  buffer  beam,  which,  on  most 
cai-8,  is  not  less  than  10  feet ;  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  short 
coaches,  however,  being  9  feet  9  inches.  Consequently  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  side  movement  of  the  buffer  plates 
and  the  strain  on  the  couplers,  which  are  augmented 
thereby,  are  materially  reduced  in  a  car  of  the  above  de¬ 
sign.  The  distance  of  8  feet  6  inches  is,  however,  the 
minimum,  being  determined  by  the  movement  of  the 


The  general  contour  of  the  ends,  with  a  door  at  each 
comer,  is  more  or  less  octagonal  or  near  to  a  circle,  which 
will  help  the  “  buckling  ”  of  the  train  that  it  is  believed 
will  take  place  in  case  of  a  collision. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  in  this  arrangement  there  is 
little  or  no  advantage  over  the  central  opening  as  far  as 
strength  is  concerned.  But  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
isometrical  drawing,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  four 
steel  plates,  i  by  0  inches,  placed  edgewise  on  a  sweep  from 
side  to  side,  two  at  the  sills  and  two  at  the  plates.  And  that 
the  center  of  the  end,  instead  of  being  cut  away  by  a  door 
opening,  is  here  protected  by  a  close  framework  of  steel 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  above  named  plates,  both  above  and 
below.  The  center  of  the  end  is  the  place  a  locomotive 
will  first  strike  a  car,  and  if  such  is  not  protected,  splitting 
will  surely  and  quickly  take  place.  In  fact,  the  splitting 
open  of  a  car  in  any  case  is  due,  I  think,  to  this  central 
opening. 


Buffer  Coupling  and  Safety  Chain  Hook. 

floor  frame  and  better  truss  the  sides  of  these  long  cars. 
A  recent  instance  is  that  of  two  pages  or  more  in  one  of 
our  best  publications,  being  devoted  to  the  strength  of  lung 
floor  frames,  and  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the  end 

I  do  not  doubt  the  need  of  stronger  floor  frames  and 
stronger  sides,  but  to  run  such  in  a  long  car  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  weak  ends  is  absolutely  dangerous.  Think,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  a  telescoping  car  with  the  cballender  side  truss, 
and  the  floor  frame  a  solid  work  of  sills.  The  wicked 
work  of  such  a  plate  of  steel,  and  the  destruction  of  life 
would  be  something  frightful.  It  is  foliy  to  suppose  that 
the  thin  sides  of  a  shell  like  a  car  will  remain  in  alignment 
^  when  but  eight  inches  or  so  will  pass  one  frame  within  the 
Jther,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  strength  and  weight, 
will  tear  open  everything  in  its  path. 

The  chaliender  truss,  however,  is  a  most  excellent  side 
:ru88,  when  properly  protected  at  the  ends.  Its  service  has 
proved  its  worth  as  a  truss.  But  I  say  it  is  dangerous  to 
run  such  in  a  car  with  simply  wooden  end  frames.  In  the 
:om|>OBite  wood  and  iron  end  frames,  os  here  proposed,  the 
!ltalieuder  truss  would,  I  believe,  attain  its  greatest  use- 
ulnesB.  If  need  be,  it  could  be  further  strengthened  by 
iron  struts  riveted  to  the  outside  along  the  compression 
iiues  of  tlie  cantilever  truss,  which  latter  is  a  very  advan- 


morey  that  they  cannot  be  onened  bv  anv 

thfl  oyany - „„  .lupruvemenc  so  radical  in  deeiRn  as  this.  I 

coun.d«,i™bte.„d  do  doubt  would  be  ioqulred  on  >1  '‘“Ih 

ln.in.o.,e,l„go,.u,p«»,nu.„.nd  „.l.in?  rf.o«  S- b«  °'1“7  T  '» J''”  “ 

In  city  and  suburban  service,  where  crowds  have  to  be  forms  nannelimr  nn  i  removing  old  plat- 

dealt  with,  time  can  be  saved  by  a  corner  entrance  and  by  AlUhkt  ts  ^uifeS  is  sTmorrhi^  1  '‘""u 

the  steps  being  swung  back  when  the  train  starts;  possi-  end  sill  ari^ired  to  swin 

bly  the  lives  of  some  pereons  can  be  saved  who  are  n^  in  Ho  ^  to  swing  down  and  fit  over  the  steps;  and 

thehabitof  running  after  trains.  Furthermore  it  will  be  latter  are  ve^T 

observed  that  this  arrangement  will  prohTbTt  ^gers  «««  themselves.  This 


12  inch  I  beams  as  the  center  sills  of  this  passenger  car 
would  be  a  good  construction. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  manner  of  framing  the  door¬ 
posts  against  the  end  sill.  This  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
rotting  of  post  ends  and  tenons  that  now  takes  place  under 
the  door  from  the  moisture  retained  by  the  platforms. 

STEPS. 

Knowing  that  the  steps  would  either  have  to  be  of  the  ' 
extension  type  or  swing  out  from  under  the  car,  I  was  at 
first  not  a  little  concerned  about  being  able  to  get  a 
design  simple  and  strong  and  also  one  to  be  operated 
quickly  and  easily.  But  the  problem  has  been  worked  out  ^ 
satisfactorily,  being  nothing  more  than  three  treads  . 
fastened  to  a  skeleton  frame,  and  all  rigidly  fixed  at  right  ' 
angles  to  a  long  triangular  safety  gate,  which  latter  is  of 
such  desig;n  that,  when  swung  open,  it  affords  a  very  con¬ 
venient  hand-rail.  This  triangular  safety  gate,  however, 
is  incomplete  as  a  platform  gate  without  an  adjoining  part, 
which  is  anchored  to  a  corner  vertical  post-rod  extending' 
to  the  hood  of  the  car.  This  part  of  the  gate  revolves  on' 
the  post-rod,  and  has  an  inward  swing,  at  the  same  time 
the  steps  have  an  outward  swing,  the  connection  below 
being  simply  that  of  two  short  cranks  and  a  connecting- 
rod,  all  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  6.  The  steps,  when  swung 
into  position,  rest  in  a  clutch  at  the  under  corner  of  the 
end  sill,  which  acts  as  a  support. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gates,  and  consequently  the 
steps,  can  be  operated  in  a  simple  quarter  turn  by  any 
trainman  either  on  the  car  or  on  the  ground;  and,  further- 


off  niHn  n  ihino.  H.  4-  •  1  waiu  imiii  me  torm  and  the  problem  is  solved, 

off  side,  a  thing  that  is  now  done  with  much  annoyance 

and  great  danger  at  some  stations,  vestibui.e. 

BUFFERS  ^  that  a  vestibule,  or  some  form  of  a  covered 

the  full  width  of  the  car,  it  is  designed  for  strength  and  necessary  The  ‘  ®  vestibuling  is 

similar  in  form  to  a  deep  heavy  channel  iron  the  two  ^00^^  anJ  the  o'J^TesI  b  ff 

flanges  of  which  lip  over  the  end  sill  both  above  and  be-  rubber  covering  as  ^Lw^  «ff^  ^  ^  ‘  ®  canvasor 

,  low.  It  is  made  of  a  steel  face  plate  |  by  9  inches  backed  for  ®  “ffo^d  a  continuous  roof.  As 

or  re-enforced  by  4^  by  5  inch  angle  irons  securely’  riveted  mhK  r  either  of  heavy  canvas  or  of 

to  the  plate  with  counter  sunk  rivets.  The  end  sill  is  of  ™rne7  arcfs  thTS^^^^^ 
oak  8  by  12  inches.  The  side.stems  are  of  bar  iron  3  by  3  t“e  cenS  Thrmakes  «  1  f 

inches,  and  the  long  equalizing  bar  is  carried  some  dis-  rainnroof  '  Furtherm^nT  ‘"closure,  dust  and 

tance  back  from  the  end  sill  to  reiieve  as  much  as  possible  fast  running.  .  j  ’  “tmospheric  resistance  to 

the  offset  in  the  stems  (shown  by  dotted  lines  i^tKde  i«  “r/-  T  'f 

view*  made  necessary  by  the  hJation  of  tS  ^ualizer  at  the  sides  of  the  car. 

thebottomof  sills  so  as  to  be  accessible  in  case  of  repairs  .  interior. 

The  center  stem  is  a  short,  thick  plunger,  around  which  is  ^  "  ''I  ^  seen  that 

a  very  heavy  three-coil  spring,  graduated  to  receive  buffing  passengers,  as  there  are  two  single 

shocks  of  various  intensity.  This  spring  is  backed  by  an  But,  strictly  speaking,  these  are 

oak  block  3  feet  long  placed  endwise,  and  iet  it  into  the  temporary  use,  as  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  passengers 
center  sills.  It  is  further  reinforced  by  a  strong  casting  “'lY  “"ch  as  possible  in  traveling, 

which,  as  well  as  the  block,  is  rigidly  bolted  to  the  sills’  ^^yentilation  feature  of  a  train  with  these  cars  should 
All  can  be  removed  in  case  of  repairs.  A  wide  iron  plate  ^  ^  vestibule  curtains  drawn 

i  inch  thick,  in  the  form  of  an  apron,  is  hinged  to  the  top  “I*®"  indirect  draft  can  be  had  from 

flange  of  the  buffer  and  plays  readily  over  the  short  floor  ^  ®‘**®*'-  I"  ‘he  winter  time 

space,  affording  at  all  times  a  continuous  passage  between  ‘"te"®^  ‘‘""‘’s  should  be  swung  at  A,  which  will 
the  doors  of  the  adjacent  cars.  greatly  facilitate  heating  the  car,  and  the  seated  pas- 

In  Fig.  7  is  illustrated  an  entirely  new  departure-  that  "o*  he  treated  to  a  cold  air  bath  every  time 

of  coupling  together  the  buffer  plates.  The  usual  objection  ®“‘®''®  ‘he  car  from  the  outeide.  Another  ad- 

to  a  car  as  short  as  the  one  here  shown,  and  to  short  cars  ‘h*»  ‘"terior  arrangement  is  that  the  ends  of 

in  general,  is  that  they  oscillate  easily,  and  are  subject  to  *  ,  ^‘‘■engthened  by  the  partitions  of  the 

osculation  by  every  depression  and  imperfection  in  the  t  n  shown.  Again,  the  words  “Ladies’ 

track.  I  have  endeavored  to  obviate  this  by  coupling  the  ®“ho8sed  on  the  glass  panel  of  the  saloon  door,  can 

ends  of  these  strong  buffer  plates  by  a  simple  contrivance  “  “*®  ®'®'®  ‘he  car,  thus 

requiring  but  very  little  more  time  to  couple  than  to  hook  a  certain  timidity  now  frequently  noticed  among 


- - uy  simple  contrivance  ij*  •  - -  nut?  uar,  enus 

requiring  but  very  little  more  time  to  couple  than  to  hook  a  certain  timidity  now  frequently  noticed  among 

up  the  present  safety  chains.  Ih  fact,  they  are  intended  to  ”^ho  are  not  certain  which  is  the  ladies’  end  of  the 


-r  -  -  XB  .aoi,  iney  are  intended  to  - -  01  me 

take  the  place  of  safety  chains,  for  should  the  draft  gear 

become  disabled  the  car  can  be  drawn  by  these  couplings,  rh  h  k  1, 

which  would  throw  all  the  draft  on  the  springs  around  the  , Tu®  sufficiently  near  to  the  side 

stems  at  the  back  of  the  equalizing  bar.  These  springs  it  enable  the  brakeman  a  clear  view  in  doing 

should  be  noted,  have  the  same  play  as  the  draft  spring! 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  coupling  the  buffer  plates  it  u  ‘  “®  ®“**‘‘'®^®‘'  “’O"  side  truss  shown  at  Fig.  8  should 
is  not  intended  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  compression’ of  ‘he  center  of  the  car  much 

I  springs  to  keep  them  always  together,  but  to  reserve  the  ‘h®  counter  strut,  so  as  to  more  evenly 

spring  force  for  concussions.  This  coupling,  very  plainly  ® ‘"®  ®*‘™ '^®‘8ht  of  the  coupler  and  buffers.  The 

illustrated  in  the  drawing,  holds  the  buffer  plates  practicallv  ‘h'8  feature,  but  indicates  the 

rigid  so  far  as  a  verticle  motion  is  concerned,  but  allows  a  construction.  'The  struts  are  firmly  riveted  to  a 

lateral  play  of  6  inches.  The  lever  hangs  vertical  when  ^  f  ‘’’®  ’‘oleter  on  the  outside, 

coupled  and  is  kept  there  by  gravity.  It  will  furthermore  corrugated  to  harmonize  with  the  paneling  or  sheath- 

be  observed  that  this  long  buffer  channel,  surrounding  the  ‘b®  of-  The  truss  is  prevented  from  buckling  by 

1  large  end  sill  as  it  does,  will,  in  the  case  of  a  collision  offer  bolts  which  extend  through  to  the  Chaliender 

all  the  resistance  that  is  now  claimed  for  (he  large’  wide  u  "‘®“  ‘o^otes  being  placed  between  to 

iron  plate  bolted  back  of  the  end  sill,  and  curiously  named  »  P?®‘  ®P«c®-  »'*  “  shown.  Attention  is  invited 

by  some  car  builders  an  “anti-telescoping  device  ”  xP  sunplicity  in  the  design  of  the  entire  car,  and  also  to 

®  *  the  accessibiiitv  of  nil  nnWja  in  _ 
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DRAFT  GEAR.  ^  acc^ibility  of  all  parts  in  case  of  needed  repairs.  The 

•  .  ■  equalizing  lever  and  two  stems  of  the  overhead  buffers  are 

The  (toaft  rigging  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  ®*®‘''^  approached,  being  placed  on  a  flat,  wide  end  plate 
j  uhc  buffing  arrangement,  each  being  designed  for  its  re-  extending  across  the  cars  over  the  saloons.  Anv  nirt  J 
1  spective  duty,  one  to  take  the  concussions  and  one  to  take  ‘b®  ‘'‘e®’  e“d  ‘‘’ame  can  be  easily  removed,  as  the  jotots  are 
the  draft.  I  have  always  believed  in  this  principle,  and  asshown  at  X),  Fig,  8, 

I  think  it  is  one  we  can  profitably  copy  from  the  Enirlish  regard  to  the  safe  construction  of  tho  j* _ _  i._ 


I  think  it  is  one  we  can  profitably  copy  from  the  English  ‘‘egard  to  the  safe  construction  of  the  car  it  mav  lie 

cars  even  If  It  IS  a  little  “  English.”  We  are  to-day  using  said  that  we  have  to-day,  in  the  use  of  the  ’heavTfron 
the  knuckle  instruction  of  our  couplers  to  take  all  the  ’‘’esfabules  on  our  best  oars  in  trains  like  the  Keystone  Px 
hleur,  with  the  result  of  sometimes  breaking  off  a  head,  P*'®®«  or  the  New  York  Central  “  Exposition  Flyer  ”  all  the 
h,  falling  to  the  track,  causes  accident,  possibly  the  “‘®‘y  .“•»*  Possibly  be  had  in  car  designing.  ’But  this 
Iment  of  a  car.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  tho  size  and  obtamed  in  a  car  costing  not  less  than  |10  000  and  in 
it  of  some  of  the  vertical  plane  couplers  used  on  our  instances  much  more.  People  who  do  not  travel  on 


...  OW...C  Hie  veriicai  plane  couplers  used  on  our  msiances  much  more.  People  who  do  not  travel  on 

pa^enger  care.  They  are,  in  fact,  great  beetle-headed  ‘**®®®  wbo  ride  in  the  day  coaches,  deserve  some 

iking  structures,  and  could  be  materially  reduced  if  especially  when  it  is  from  this  class  of  traffic 

they  had  but  to  perform  their  right  function,  that  of  draw-  ‘‘•^dends  are  obtained. 


.X  u  X  U  .  . - . -  maieriBiiy  reauced  if 

they  had  but  to  perform  their  right  function,  that  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  car,  such  as  the  name  “  drawbar  ”  implies. 

The  drawbar  here  used  is  the  simple  design  of  the  long 


Many  car  builders  hold  to  platform  construction  be- 1 
cause  pi^enger  cars  frequently  get  such  concussions  as  to  I 


FIG.  9.-OROINARr  END  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PASSENGER  CARS. 


IH  me  simple  design  of  the  long  i«»eiiger  care  irequently  get  such  concussions  as  to 

shank,  with  the  Miller  side  springs,  thereby  easing  the  “""P^y  damage  the  platforms,  and  can  be  easily  removed 
movement  of  the  knuckle  in  the  opposing  coupler  on  sharp  “  ^paired  at  slight  cost.  But  the  fact  is  that  to  save  the 
curves.  There  are  three  follower  plates  at  the  draft  ®  ‘‘‘B®  '‘'e  “‘o  using  an  arrangement  that  takes  iin 

;  spring;  the  center  one  being  stationary  affords  a  good  stop  ^"'“able  space  and  accomplishes  but  little  in  this  direction 
for  the  double  coil  draft  spring  in  the  rear,  and  also  a  stop  nothing  of  its  danger  in  collisions.  J 

for  the  light  single  coil  spring  in  front  which  recedes  arfrefe  has  a»m/icd/or  a  »a<cnf  on  nfT 

easily  in  buffing.  jw-oposed  plan  of  car  construetic^lhMd  1  / 

INTERCHANOEABILITT,  «»o»raica.j  M 

This  is  a  problem  that  augments  in  some  way  objec-  A  ■nggoafi^..  u-.. _ ._  .  !  / 

tion  to  every  proposed  improvement  in  the  eL  Lu  “Pl^  send 

strucrion  of  care  and  in  many  cases  constitutes  the'  Bofler^S^ 

seem  so  in  an  The  Boiler  Maker.  kneeds^wlng.”— 


s 


H  of  eacli  car  were  plainly  discernible.  Another 
point,  equally  convincing,  is  that  of  the  curious 
't  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  last 
Jto.  jr,  in  which  it  is  reported  “  that  a  freight  train  in 
ending  a  grade  broke  in  two,  and  the  two  foremost 
ip  the  rear  portion  of  the  train  were  derailed,  prob- 
y  by  a  drawbar  which  had  fallen  upon  the  track, 
se  two  earn  werepushetl  to  one  nide  and  the  rest  of  the 
•  portion  of  the  train  passed  on,  and  afterward  ran  into 
forward  portion,  doing  considerable  damage.” 

The  reason  that  freight  cars  act  thua  is,  I  think,  that 
are  short  and  chunky,  and  as  a  general  rule  have 
ge  strong  end  sills,  which,  when  in  a  train,  are  always 
close  proximity. 

Our  passenger  cars  are  too  long  and  too  heavy.  They 
i  fact  monstrous  tubes,  aud  with  thick,  h^vy  under- 
s,  are  in  just  tlie  condition  for  telescoping.  Strangely 
ough,  too,  the  drift  of  many  articles  in  our  railway  jour- 
is  to  show  how  better  to  splice  sills,  build  a  stronger 


Fig.  1  shows  a  plan  of  a  car  without  platforms,  and 
with  four  corner  doors  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
facilitate  ingress  and  egress  and  also  be  convenient  in  going 
from  one  car  to  another.  The  entire  length  is  50  feet  over  the 
end  sills,  which  is  also  in  this  instance  the  length  over  the 
buffer  beams.  The  distance  l>etweeu  truck  centers  is  33 
feet,  which  leaves  the  overhang  of  the  car  at  each  end  8 
f^t  fl  inches.  The  distance,  it  must  be  rsmeinl)ered,  is  to  be 


vibrations,  which  latter,  in  metal  framing,  acts  seriously 
at  the  joints  and  connections,  I  have  held  to  this  idea  in 
this  construction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ison'ietricai  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  block  C, 

It  must  bo  admitted,  however,  that  much  of  the  old 
prejudice  against  metal  structures  is  melting  away,  and 
that  steel  framing  is  gradually  gaining  recognition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  use  of  I  beams  for  sills  in  freight  cars.  Two 
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Fig.  7.-Extension  of  Buffers,  Showing  Manner  of 
Coupling, 
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FIG.  8:-CANTILEVER  SIDE  TRUSS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CHALLENDER  TRUSS, 


compared  with  the  length  of  platform  cars,  from  the  center 
of  the  truck  to  the  face  of  the  buffer  beam,  which,  on  most 
cars,  is  not  less  than  10  feet ;  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  short 
coaches,  however,  being  9  feet  9  inches.  Consequently  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  side  movement  of  the  buffer  plates 
and  the  strain  on  the  couplers,  which  are  augmented 
thereby,  are  materially  reduced  in  a  car  of  the  above  de- 
sigpi.  The  distance  of  8  feet  6  inches  is,  however,  the 
minimum,  being  determined  by  the  movement  of  the 
steps, 

END  FRAME. 

The  general  contour  of  the  ends,  with  a  door  at  each 
corner.  Is  more  or  less  octagonal  or  near  to  a  circle,  which 
will  help  the  “  buckling  ”  of  the  train  that  it  is  believed 
will  take  place  in  case  of  a  collision. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  in  this  arrangement  there  is 
little  or  no  advantage  over  the  central  opening  as  far  as 
strength  is  concerned.  But  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
isometrical  drawing,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  four 
steel  plates,  i  by  5  inches,  placed  edgewise  on  a  sweep  from 
side  to  side,  two  at  the  sills  and  two  at  the  plates.  And  that 
the  center  of  the  end,  instead  of  being  cut  away  by  a  door 
opening,  is  here  protected  by  a  close  framework  of  steel 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  above  named  plates,  both  above  and 
below.  The  center  of  the  end  is  the  place  a  locomotive 
will  flrat  strike  a  car,  and  if  such  is  not  protected,  splitting 
will  surely  and  quickly  take  place.  In  fact,  the  splitting 
open  of  a  car  in  any  case  is  due,  I  think,  to  this  central 


18  inch  I  beams  as  the  center  sills  of  this  passenger  car 
would  be  a  good  construction. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  manner  of  framing  the  door- 
IKisto  against  the  end  sill.  This  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
rotting  of  post  ends  and  tenons  that  now  takes  place  under 
the  door  from  the  moisture  retained  by  the  platforms. 

STEPS. 

Knowing  that  the  steps  would  either  have  to  be  of  the 
extension  type  or  swing  out  from  under  the  car,  I  was  at 
first  not  a  little  concerned  about  being  able  to  get  a 
design  simple  and  strong  and  also  one  to  be  operated 
quickly  and  easily.  But  the  problem  has  been  worked  out 
satisfactorily,  being  nothing  more  than  three  treads 
fastened  to  a  skeleton  frame,  and  all  rigidly  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  a  long  triangular  safety  gate,  which  latter  is  of 
such  design  that,  when  swung  open,  it  affords  a  very  con¬ 
venient  hand-rail.  This  triangular  safety  gate,  however, 
is  incomplete  as  a  platform  gate  without  an  adjoining  part, 
which  is  anchored  to  a  corner  vertical  post-rod  extending 
to  the  hood  of  the  car.  This  part  of  the  gate  revolves  on 
the  post-rod,  and  has  an  inward  swing,  at  the  same  time 
the  steps  have  an  outward  swing,  the  connection  below 
being  simply  that  of  two  short  cranks  and  a  connecting- 
rod,  all  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  6.  The  steps,  when  swung 
into  position,  rest  in  a  clutch  at  the  under  corner  of  the 
end  sill,  which  acts  as  a  support. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gates,  and  consequently  the 
ste^,  can  be  operated  in  a  simple  quarter  turn  by  any 
trainman  either  on  the  car  or  on  the  ground;  and,  further- 


Buffer  Coupling  and  Safety  Chain  Hook. 


floor  frame  and  better  truss  the  sides  of  these  long  cars. 
A  recent  instance  is  that  of  two  pages  or  more  in  one  of 
our  best  publications,  being  devoted  to  the  strength  of  long 
floor  frames,  and  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the  end 
frames. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  need  of  stronger  floor  frames  and 
stronger  sides,  but  to  run  such  in  a  long  car  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  weak  ends  is  absolutely  dangerous.  Think,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  a  telescoping  car  with  the  challender  side  truss, 
and  the  floor  frame  a  solid  work  of  sills.  The  wicked 
work  of  such  a  plate  of  steel,  and  the  destruction  of  life 
would  be  something  frightful.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  thin  sides  of  a  shell  like  a  car  will  remain  in  alignment 
when  but  eight  inches  or  so  will  pass  one  frame  within  the 
ther,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  strength  aud  weight, 
ill  tear  open  everything  in  its  path. 

The  challender  truss,  however,  is  a  most  excellent  side 
IS,  when  properly  protected  at  the  ends.  Its  service  has 
roved  its  worth  as  a  truss.  But  I  say  it  is  dangerous  to 
such  in  a  car  with  simply  wooden  end  frames.  In  the 
omposite  wood  and  iron  end  frames,  as  here  proposed,  the 
liallender  truss  would,  I  believe,  attain  its  greatest  use- 
ulnese.  If  need  be,  it  could  be  further  strengthened  by 
ron  struts  riveted  to  the  outside  along  the  compression 
lines  of  the  cantilever  truss,  which  latter  is  a  very  advan- 


FIQ.  9.-ORDINARY  END  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PASSENGER  CARS. 


iiv  i  u  -At  oci  viut?,  wfiere  crowds  nave  to  be 

Id  I  ohLrved  t  *^“rthermore.  it  will  be 

Id  ®heerved  that  this  arrangement  will  prohibit  passengers 

TO  t  with  much  annoyance 

'o  t  »nd  great  danger  at  some  stations. 

buffers. 

atoye  the  door  on  a  line  with  the  side  plates,  and  one  in 
the  usual  position  at  the  sills.  Both  work  on  the  parallel- 

I  levers  for  easy  adjustment  in  rounding  curves  The  sill 
the  ^uir?!;^  extraordinary  diinenrions.  Exteiding 
simiUr  i^  fo^m  t  «t^ength  and  i! 

fl  ^  heavy  channel  iron,  the  two 

A  low  It!  m  d  f’’  ““d  he- 

^  low.  It  IS  made  of  a  steel  face  plate  |  by  9  inches  backed 

V  to  ®  securelv  riveted 

W  with  counter  sunk.rivets.  The  end  sill  is  of 

the  bottom  of  sills  so  as  to  be  accessible  in  case  of  repairs 

®  ^  three-coil  spring,  graduated  to  receive  buftinif 

^  Srwirk  o7eeTn“‘T‘7-  «  backed  by  a^  ' 

oak  block  „  feet  long  placed  endwise,  and  let  it  into  the 
center  sills.  It  is  further  reinforced  by  a  strong  casting  ’ 
,  which,  as  well  as  the  block,  is  rigidly  Llt^T  n®' 

^  All  can  be  removed  in  case  of  repairs  A  wid  •  * 

:  i  inch  thick,  in  the  form  of  rn^pr,' is  hinged  T  ‘ 

,  flange  of  the  buffer  and  plays  readily  over  the  short  flS  ' 

t  space,  affording  at  all  times  a  continuous  paslge  iweTn  ‘ 

I  the  doors  of  the  adjacent  cars.  ^  g 

In  Fig.  7  is  illustrated  an  entirely  new  departure-  thm 

of  coupling  together  the  buffer  plates.  Theusualobli  “ 

to  a  car  as  short  as  the  one  here  shown,  and  to  short  eor 
in  general,  is  that  they  oscillate  easily,  and  are  subject  to 
oscillation  by  every  depression  and  imperfection  ‘^in  tn 

track.  I  have  endeavored  to  obviate  this  ho’  i-  "P' 

take  the  place  of  safety  chains,  for  should  the  dmft 
become  disabled  the  car  can  be  drlwn  bv  11.7 
which  would  throw  all  the  draft  on  thn  ^  couplings, 
.-m.  «  .h.  tack  c,  .h.  4ta“S  “,1”  "■« 

I  WB  tokeepthemalwaystogether,  but  to  SrTthe 

spring  force  for  concussions.  This  counlino- 

coupled  and  is  kept  there  by  gravity  It  will  tor7  '^***‘" 

be  observed  that  this  long  buffer  channel  «.  ^  '"g 

large  end  sill  as  it  does,  will,  i^the  ca^  of 

all  the  resistance  that  is  now  claimed  for  (he  la'”**’ 

iron  plate  bolted  back  of  the  end  and  curiLr.  ^^  "'7 

by  some  car  buildersan  •‘anti-tel^co^n/deTe^ 
draft  gear. 

separate  and  distinct  from 

rk— - 
.tack,  „7k  .L  trerthtt” 

interchanqeabilitt.  propo. 

struction  of  cars,  and  in  man..  “« » 

constitutes  the  Boiler 
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vestibui.e. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  vestibule  -  I 

»e  improvement  that  has  come  to  stay  Whefh 

;  ='EE=-S===i=H 

O  tinuous  floor,  and  the  overhead  buffers  with  the  canv»°^ 

i  sTi'TZXr*"  f 

■  rainproof  Fnrtb  complete  inclosure,  dust  and 

: 

I  ure  IS  made  in  a  direct  Une  with  the  sides  of  the  ca7 
„  ,  .  interior. 

Referring  to  the  plan  shown  in  Fig  1  it  will  la. 
the  car  really  seats  58  passengers  al  iheL  ‘ 

corner  seats  at  one  end^m  stri^lv  i,"® 

(or  U»npor«,  ^  E  tfc/'Z"” 

greatly  facilitate  heating  the  car  LT  til  ^ 

r;r.-rr.rb“kf£z"f--' 


oenerai.  design. 

';s  1' 

and  corrugated  to  harmonize  with  the  pLZaZ  Tiu 

ingofthecar.  The  tnisa  i.  ....»  .  paneiing  or  sheath- 

;®  counter-sunk  bolts  which  extendl^utl  77 
truss  on  the  inside,  iron  ferrules  b^ing  Sliced 
®  take  up  the  ixwt  space,  all  as  shown  ^  Atrem-  ^ 

to  the  simplicity  in  the  design  of  rb..'  ‘8  >n^ited 

the  accessibility  of  all  partsin  case  o/ne'^  7*^’  ^7  ‘® 

equalising  lever  and  tL  stems  of  the  '"'*”  ' 
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.  extending  across  the  c/rs “he  saEs  '  ir*"  ‘’’'“"f  1 
.  the  steel  end  frame  can  hn  „ao.-i  Any  part  o^  I 

I  •’o'ted  and  locked,  as  shown  atT^^’g**' 

:  aaid“Swe7a7:  ZIITTT"  ‘ 
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many  instances  much  more  Peonie  whiV  ’T’  ' 

these  trains  and  who  ride  in'theTJ^ 
consideration,  especially  when  if  ■  r  ®®ache8,  deserve  some  i 
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7,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  frontof  the  cylinder  is  very  m 
better  supported  than  the  back.  The  front  of  the  saddl# 
ins  bolted  directly  to  the  stiff  extension  front  ring, 
the  back  portion  is  only  supported  by  the  smokebox  4 
and  liner.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  an  arranged 
similar  to  Fig.  7  the  front  bolts  will  stay  tight  whiid 
back  bolts  will  commence  working  after  the  engine  has 
some  time  in  heavy  service.  A  much  better  and  ve^  | 
arrangement  is  shown  ill 

Cooke  Locomotive  Works.  Here  both  the  front  and  baj 
the  cylinder  are  supported  by  rings  of  ample  stiffness,  w 
being  riveted  entirely  around  the  smokebox,  cannot 


extension  front  ring.  The 
it  is  continued  some  distance  up 
■■  ■  ■ "  idds 


•  beyond  the  cylinder  saddle,  add 


of  the  slnokelilox. 
very  greatly  t<  ' 


ks  shown.  Through  this 


riveted  fast  to  the  smokebox, 

side  bolts  of  the  saddle  are  dr - ’■—.  i  ~  ,  • 

ort-heVmoke'box7»nd  Tt  is  therefo;e-to  be'  rec^me^e^  sTal^fox  is , 

but  even  the  use  of  this  liner  d<^  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  tu  the  flanges  of  the  cylinder  saddli^ 

smokebox  [fO"*  *"•  5*  sadd^being  well  supported  frontand  back.  Another  01 


are  at  least  united  on  the  fact  that  the  present  car  is  in¬ 
adequate,  lacking  in  both  strength  and  design,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  extensive  American  travel. 

We  must  either  go  back  to  the  old  car,  with  sills  6x9, 
corner  and  door  posts  6x8  and  window  posts  2  X  4,  or 
else  we  must  advance  on  the  composite  principles  of  wood 
and  iron  put  togetlier  on  the  very  best  knowledge  of  safe 
constriictioD,  which  in  passenger  car  work  is  essentially 
peculiar  and  different  from  all  other  structures.  The  rec¬ 
orded  strength  of  materials  in  technical  books  does  not 
help  us  much.  It  is  the  constant  jarring,  twisting  and 
rubbing  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  our  deductions 
are  arrived  at  alone  from  the  lessons  of  severe  experience. 

Four  years  ago,  when  with  Fullman’s  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany  as  assistant  engineer  at  the  Pullman  Works,  I  made  the 
assertion  that  platforms  were  of  no  use  on  passenger  cars. 
I  am  now  not  only  convinced  that  .they  are  of  no  use,  but 
are  an  absolute  detriment;  and  the  accompanying  design  is 
proposed  as  a  possible  improvement. 

To  make  it  quite  plain  that  there  is  need  of  an  improve¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  end  construction,  1  have  only  to  cite 
a  few  recorded  facts.  The  platforms  of  a  car  are  drooped  a 
little  when  first  constructed  in  the  shop,  by  virture  of  being 
on  the  line  of  camber  or  crown  of  the  car;  consequently  the 
successive  concussions  they  receive  are  out  of  a  straight 
•  Jine,  and  soon  they  are  jarred  loose.  Cars  have  been  sent  in 
for  repairs  with  an  entire  platform  hanging  on  with  but  a 
single  bolt.  What  resistance  would  such  a  thing  us  this 
I  offer  in  cose  of  a  collision?  On  the  other  hand,  some  car 
’  builders  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  in  plating  the 
timbers  with  steel  plates,  and  bolting  them  to  the  car  very 
securely,  in  addition  to  truss  rods.  This  car  gets  into  a 
collision,  mounts  the  adjacent  platform,  and  goes  plowing 
through  the  wreck.  Cars  have  been  telescoped  with  the 
platforms  almost  intact.  Now  what  is  the  sensible  thing  to 
do,  to  maintain  a  medium  and  have  it  half  strong  and 
half  weak,  or  to  simply  do  away  with  it  entirely  ?  Of  what 
paramount  importance  is  a  platform  to  be  continually  tak¬ 
ing  our  time  and  money  for  repairs  ? — quite  aside  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  potentially  destructive. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  our  frail  end  structures  : 
Turn  to  the  paragraph  on  End  Frames,  in  “  Railway  Car 
Construction,"  by  William  Voss  (page  107),  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  work  on  this  subject  we  have  to-day,  and  see  how 
our  passenger  end  frames  are  built  up.  Then  refer  to  Fig.  9 
on  the  following  page(reproduced  from  the  book  mentioned), 
and  observe  the  construction  there  illustrated:  An  end  plate 
placed  the  wrong  way  for  strength,  two  quarter  round 
corner  posts  each  made  in  two  pieces,  the  larger  half  being 
IKjplar  and  simply  screwed  to  the  sills,  two  quarter  round 
door  posts,  eight  small  studding,  li  inches  X  4  inches,  two 
short  belt  rails  with  some  small  strips  nailed  below,  together 
with  the  end  sill,  and  you  have  it  all.  There  are  a  few 
small  tie  rods,  but  they  are  put  in  simply  to  hold  the  joints 
together.  It  is  an  astonishingly  weak  structure,  and  looks 
more  like  a  gateway  on  the  back  porch  of  a  good  farm¬ 
house  than  it  does  to  do  service  in  our  American  railway 
traffic,  where  the  end  of  a  car  is  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  forced  to  withstand  a  blow  of  many  thousand  pounds. 

Again.  I  contend  that  we  are  building  our  passenger 
cars  too  long;  splicing  the  sills  and  carrying  the  construc¬ 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as 
a  long  tubular  shell,  very  heavy  along  the  bottom  side, 
but  with  comparatively  light  walls  and  exceedingly  weak, 

.  frail  ends.  Thus  considered  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  telescoping.  Nothing  else  could  well  take  place. 
The  destructive  force  of  a  collision  has  to  be  expended  in 
some  way,  and  by  far  the  easiest  course  is  first  to  crush  in 
these  frail  ends  and  then  split  open  the  car. 

Oertainly  no  serious  investigator  can  look  over  the  long 
list  of  passengers  mangled  and  killed  in  collisions  during 
the  past  year  without  this  fact  being  brought  home  to 
him  with  tremendous  significance.  I  will  not  hazard  the 
assertion  that  these  lives  would  have  been  saved  had  the 
cars  been  built  differently;  but  when  one  considers  the 
present  end  construction,  with  a  iarge  door  cut  in  the 
centre,  and  in  many  cars  two  end  windows — robbing  it  of 
ali  considerable  strength— also  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
platforms  now  used  are  in  a  loose  and  sagged  condition,  to 
be  easily  mounted  or  crumbled,  there  is  indeed  very  good 
grounds  for  saying  that  many  lives  could  have  been  saved, 
had  the  ends  of  the  cars  been  so  strongly  constructed  as  to 
withstand  crumbiing,  and  thus  carried  the  force  of  the 
concussion  from  car  to  car  so  as  to  produce  a  buckling  or 
bulging  of  the  cars  from  the  track. 

No  thoughtful  car  builder  will  question  the  assertion  that 
in  the  recent  horrible  collision  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  (9 
killed  outright,  44  wounded  by  telescoped  cats),  where  one 
of  the  coaches  was  lifted  from  the  trucks  before  it  was 
crushed,  that  had  this  car  been  of  a  short  substantial  de¬ 
sign,  with  a  steel  frame,  this  lifting  would  have  continued 
until  the  whole  car  would  have  been  forced  up  and  off  to 
one  side.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  those 
cars  been  of  such  a  desigu,  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
dead  people  would  have  lieen  living  to-day. 

We  cannot  suppress  energy,  but  we  can  direct  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  build  a  car  that  will  withstand  the 
shock  of  collision,  and  simply  rebound  and  remain  on  the 
track.  We  may  do  it  for  the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  in¬ 
ertia  of  a  train  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of  60  or  60  miles 
an  hour  will  crush  almost  a  solid  structure  if  held  in  line. 

Why  is  it  that  freight  cars  are  not  telescoped?  Certainly 
they  are  not  telescoped  in  tlie  sense  that  passenger  cars 
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help  U8  much.  It  M  the  cuustant  jarring,  twisting  and 
rubbing  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  our  deductions 
are  arrived  at  alone  from  the  lessons  of  severe  experience. 

Four  years  ago,  when  with  Fullman's  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany  08  assistant  engineer  at  the  Pullman  Works,  I  made  the 
assertion  that  platforms  were  of  no  use  on  passenger  cars. 
I  am  now  not  only  convinced  that  .they  are  of  no  use,  but 
are  an  absolute  detriment;  and  the  accompanying  design  is 
proposed  as  a  |>uasible  improvement. 

To  make  it  quite  plain  that  there  is  need  of  an  improve¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  end  construction,  I  have  only  to  cite 
a  few  recorded  facts.  The  platforms  of  a  car  are  drooped  a 
little  when  first  constructed  in  the  shop,  by  virture  of  being 
on  the  line  of  camber  or  crown  of  the  car;  consequently  the 
I  successive  concussions  they  receive  are  out  of  a  straight 

.  blie.  and  Slum  thnv  nre  inrrod  Inow  n. 


an  arran^^ 

some  time  in  heavy  service.  A  much  better  and  very 
arrangement  is  Shown  in  Fig.  8,  recommended  by 
Cooke  Locomotive  W orks .  Here  both  the  f ron  t  and  1^ 
the  cylinder  are  supported  hy  rings  of  ample  stiffness,  wl 
being  riveted  entirely  around  the  smokebox,  cannot 
appreciably.  In  addition  to  these  rings,  1  inch  by  7 
bkfs  are  fitted  down  closely  between  these  two  rings 

riveted  fast  to  the  smokeb^^^^^^^ 


die  bolts  pass  except  those  in  front,  which  go  through  the 
extension  front  ring.  The  use  of  this  A  liner,  especially  if 

it  is  continued  some  distance  up  the  sides  of  the  smokebox,  ‘jj'''u“i;^"»VI,I'kaddle  tnc  _ _ _ —  - 

•  beyond  the  cylinder  saddle,  ad^  very  great^  to  the  stiflnMS  si  cvlinde^r  saddle  bolts  are  about  of  one  length, 
of  the  smokebox,  and  it  is  therefore  he  recommended,  surfaces,  and  the  small  box 


‘.'I 


and  soon  they  are  jarred  loose.  Cars  have  been  sent  in 
for  repairs  with  an  entire  platform  hanging  on  with  but  a 
single  bolt.  What  resistance  would  such  a  thing  as  this 
offer  in  case  of  a  collision  ?  On  the  other  hand,  some  car 
builders  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  in  plating  the 
timbers  with  steel  plates,  and  bolting  them  to  the  car  very 
securely,  in  addition  to  truss  rods.  This  car  gets  into  a 
collision,  mounts  the  adjacent  platform,  and  goes  plowing 
through  the  wreck.  Cars  have  been  telescoped  with  the 
platforms  almost  intact.  Now  what  is  thesensible  thing  to 
do,  to  maintain  a  medium  and  have  it  half  strong  and 
half  weak,  or  to  simply  do  away  with  it  entirely  ?  Of  what 
paramount  importance  is  a  platform  to  be  continually  tak¬ 
ing  our  time  and  money  for  repairs? — quite  aside  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  potentially  destructive. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  our  frail  end  structures  : 
Turn  to  the  paragraph  on  End  Frames,  in  “  Railway  Car 
Construction,”  by  William  Voss  (page  107),  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  work  on  this  subject  we  have  to-day,  and  see  how 
our  passenger  end  frames  are  built  up.  Then  refer  to  Fig.  9 
on  the  following  page(reproduced  from  the  book  mentioned), 
and  observe  the  construction  there  illustrated:  An  end  plate 
placed  the  wrong  way  for  strength,  two  quarter  round 
corner  posts  each  made  in  two  pieces,  the  larger  half  being 
poplar  and  simply  screwed  to  the  sills,  two  quarter  round 
door  ixists,  eight  small  studding,  inches  X  4  inches,  two 
short  belt  rails  with  some  small  strips  nailed  below,  together 
with  the  end  sill,  and  you  have  it  all.  There  are  a  few 
small  tie  rods,  but  they  are  put  in  simply  to  hold  the  joints 
together.  It  is  an  astonishingly  weak  structure,  and  looks 
more  like  a  gateway  on  the  back  porch  of  a  good  farm¬ 
house  than  it  does  to  do  service  in  our  American  railway 
traffic,  where  the  end  of  a  car  is  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  forced  to  withstand  a  blow  of  many  thousand  pounds. 
Again,  I  contend  that  we  are  building  our  passenger 
cars  too  long;  splicing  the  sills  and  carrying  the  construc¬ 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as 
a  long  tubular  shell,  very  heavy  along  the  bottom  side, 
but  with  comparatively  light  walls  and  exceedingly  weak, 
frail  ends.  Thus  considered  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  telescoping.  Nothing  else  could  well  take  place. 
The  destructive  force  of  a  collision  has  to  be  expended  in 
some  way,  and  by  far  the  easiest  course  is  first  to  crush  in 
these  frail  ends  and  then  split  open  the  car. 

Certainly  no  serious  investigator  can  look  over  the  long 
list  of  passengers  mangled  and  killed  in  collisions  during 
the  past  year  without  this  fact  being  brought  home  to 
him  with  tremendous  significance.  I  will  not  hazard  the 
assertion  that  these  lives  would  have  been  saved  had  the 
cars  been  built  differently;  but  when  one  considers  the 
present  end  construction,  with  a  large  door  cut  in  the 
centre,  and'in  many  cars  two  end  windows— robbing  it  of 
all  considerable  strength— also  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
platforms  now  used  are  in  a  loose  and  sagged  condition,  to 
be  easily  mounted  or  crumbled,  there  is  Indeed  very  good 
grounds  for  saying  that  many  lives  could  have  been  saved, 
had  the  ends  of  the  cars  been  so  strongly  constructed  as  to 
withstand  crumbling,  and  thus  carried  the  force  of  the 
concussion  from  car  to  car  so  as  to  produce  a  buckling  or 
bulging  of  the  cars  from  the  track. 

No  thoughtful  car  builder  will  question  the  assertion  that 
in  the  recent  liorrible  collision  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W,  (9 
killed  outright,  44  wounded  by  telescoped  cats),  where  one 
of  the  coaches  was  lifted  from  the  trucks  before  it  was 
crushed,  that  had  this  car  been  of  a  short  substantial  de¬ 
sign,  with  a  steel  frame,  this  lifting  would  have  continued 
until  the  whole  car  would  have  been  forced  up  and  off  to 
one  side.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  those 
cars  been  of  such  a  design,  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
dead  people  would  have  been  living  to-day. 

We  cannot  suppress  energy,  but  we  can  direct  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  build  a  oar  that  will  withstand  the 
shock  of  collision,  and  simply  rebound  and  remain  on  the 
track.  We  may  do  it  for  the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  in¬ 
ertia  of  a  train  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  miles 
an  hour  will  crush  almost  a  solid  structure  if  held  in  line. 
Why  is  it  that  freight  cars  are  not  telescoped  ?  Certainly 


Fig.  7.  and  by  the  tact  that  tbe  liner  rivets  come  loose  lu  tue  believe,  by  the  1'.  W 
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Place  all  this  In  the  hands  of  Tammany 
fall  and  what  chance  will  there  be  to  dls- 
(iclco  that  organization  at  the  end  of  Its 
irst  term?  How  much  chance  will  there  be 
if  carrying  the  State  of  New  York  In  a 
inslilintlal  election  for  any  other  party 
han  the  one  to  which  Tammany  has  given 
ir  sold  Its  support? 


Sunday  Racing  by  L.  A.  W.  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  President  Potter. 

LOCAL  OPTION  FAVORED. 

"hen  Easterners  Could  Have  Their 
Way  at  National  Meets. 

EACH  STATE  TO  FIX  OWN  RULE. 

CSootl  HonilM,  After  All,  the  Visitor  Says, 


culty. 

"I  am  not  saying  what  1  think  officially, 
[  but  Just  reciting  as  a  cyclist  what  I  know 
to  be  the  general  opinion  among  L.  A.  W. 
men,  that  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  permitting  Sun¬ 


day  racing  can  be  secured 
many  years.  Personally,  : 
ought  to  have  the  right  to 
If  It  wants  to,  and  I  don't  s 
elsewhere  should  assume 
right,  but  I  also  concur  In  tl 
majority  of  the  members 


be  secured  short  of  a  great 
ersonally,  I  think  a  state 
he  right  to  race  on  Sunday 
ind  I  don't  see  how  anybody 
Id  assume  to  forbid  that 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
a  members  that  a  general 


Sunday  racing,  which  has  rent  In  twain 
he  eastern  and  western  realms  of  the 
.eagiie  of  American  Wheelmen,  may  be 
fftctually  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction 


sanction  of  Sunday  racing  would  do  the  or¬ 
ganization  Irretrievable  Injury." 

"You  are  then  oppo.scd  to  Sunday  racing?" 
was  asked. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ran  say  that,  yet  I 
see  It  will  not  do  to  sanction  It  nationally. 
You  sec.  In  the  cast  our  standard  of  mem¬ 
bership  Is  very  high;  the  most  Influential 
classes  are  found  In  our  ranks:  these  people 
have  exact  notions  about  Sunday  observ¬ 
ance.  and  so  we  must  protect  their  convic¬ 
tions  to  retain  them.  They  are  enlisted 
strongly  In  the  good  roads  movement  and 
various  reforms,  and  the  organization  can¬ 
not  alTord  to  offend  them. 

“It  has  Just  been  announced  officially  that 
Omaha  withdraws  her  claims  to  the  next 
general  assembly,  owing  to  her  Inability  to 
get  support  from  the  merchants,  who  are  en¬ 
grossed  with  their  exposition,"  continued 
President  Potter,  "so  the  probabilities  are 
that  Indianapolis,  the  other  leading  con¬ 
testant.  will  get  the  meet  next  year.” 

Mr.  Potter  says  that  he  expects  to  get  all 
the  European  governments  to  allow  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  to  take  their  wheels  over  the 
continent  next  year  on  the  presentation  of 


Ironical  Comment  on  Chicago’s 
Appeal  for  an  Extra  Session. 

HIS  DECISION  IS  PUT  OFF. 


BY  Mi 


Likely  to  Grant  the  Request  if  Appor¬ 
tionment  Has  Any  Chance. 


NEW  ASSESSMENT  LAW  URGED. 


Jn  His  Will  He  Gives  $1,2 
ment  and  Maintenanc 
Training  School 

$130,000  BEQUEATHED  TC 


ArgumeiitB  Before  the  IIHuuIh  Exec- 


SPRINGFIELD,  III.,  Oct.  27.— "I  think  the 
assessments  of  Chicago  are  a  farce,  I  do 
not  think  the  law  Is  wholly  at  fault.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  at  fault. 


BEQUESTS  MADE  IN  THE  GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN  WILL 


Estate  Valued  at  $7,600,000 
Friends  and  Employes  and 
and  Humane  Societ 


George  M.  Pullman's  public  benefactio 
Total  value  of  the  Pullman  estate--  .. 

George  m.  pullman  left  an  es- 

tatc  valued  at  *7,600,000.  His  last  will  ' 
and  testament  provides  that  *1,330,- 
000  shall  be  devoted  to  education, 
hospital  purposes  and  Institutions  having  In 
view  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  most  not¬ 
able  of  all  Mr.  Pullman's  public  benefae- . 
lions  Is  the  bequeathing  of  *1,200,000  to  be 
voted  to  founding  and  endowing  a 
manual  training  school,  which  will  eol 
any  similar  Institution  in  this  countr 


it  Ihrsc  employes  will  avernifc  $1,000  each, 
ilvliiK  a  grand  totaLof  $03,000,000  a  year  paid 
PUI  In  aalurleu  to  putille  iimdala  In  this  city 
ilonc.  The  whole  eiipendlture  of  the  Great¬ 
er  New  York  will  amount  to  about  $70,000,000, 
Place  all  tlila  In  the  hands  of  Tammany 
Hall  and  what  chance  will  there  be  to  dis¬ 
lodge  that  organization  at  the  end  of  Its 
llrwt  term?  How  much  chance  will  there  be 
<jf  carrying  the  State  of  New  York  In  a 
prcaidcnttnl  election  for  any  other  party 
than  the  one  to  which  Tammany  has  given 
nr  sold  its  support? 

- -  —  -r _ -r  _  -f- 

The  mayor  of  Greater  New  Y’ork'ls,  In¬ 
deed,  ns  the  people  of  this  city  are  so  fond 
of  saying,  to  be  a  "dignitary  second  In  Im¬ 
portance  only  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  The  framers  of  the  charter  de¬ 
liberately  placed  In  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  a  power  relatively  greater  than  that 
w  hich  is  wielded  by  the  Prestdent  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  wanted  a  centralized  govern¬ 
ment,  centralized  authority  and  responsi- 


tague  of  American  Wheelmen,  may  be  |  tourjg(g  j 
cctually  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  continent  next 


BEQUESTS  MADE  IN  THE  GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN  WILL 


t  fault,  Ototgt  M.  Pullman's  public  benefact 
-  Total  value  of  the  Pullman  estate.^. 

— 1 

+  ^  EORGE  M,  PULLMAN  left 

1  f  ^  fate  valued  at  $7,600,000,  HI*  1 

t  I  and  testament  provides  that 
♦  000  shall  be  devoted  to  edi 

2  hospital  purposes  and  Inetltutions  hr 
T  view  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  mi 
I  able  of  all  Mr,  Pullman's  public  b 
I  tlons  Is  the  bequeathing  of  $1,300,000  t 
T  voted  to  founding  and  endowing 
I  manual  training  school,  which  will 

ft*  J  any  similar  institution  In  this  cou 
Iff*  ♦  not  In  the  world.  This  InsUtutio 

***  I  to  be  called  the  Pullman  Free 

f®  T  Training  School,  and  will  be  locatet 
i>t>  i  town  of  Pullman. 
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